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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  April  16,  1917. 
Sir:  The  conditions  facing  the  people  of  the  United  States  because 
of  the  entrance  of  this  country  into  the  world  war  have  greatly 
stimulated  general  interest  in  the  work  of  school  children  during  out- 
of-school  hours  and  in  the  plans  which  this  bureau  has  devised  for 
such  work  as  will  be  useful  both  economically  and  educationally  for 
the  millions  of  school  children  between  the  ages  of  9  or  10  and  14  or 
15.  This  increase  of  general  interest  in  this  subject  makes  timely 
the  publication  of  the  manuscript  submitted  herewith,  and  I  recom- 
mend that  it  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  investigation  reported  in  this  bulletin  was  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  making  available  a  volume  of  evidence  on  questions  con- 
cerning the  early  elimination  of  children  during  out-of-school  hours. 
The  inquiry  was  confined  to  the  children  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grades.  Information  concerning  the  following  points  has  been 
eollected  and  is  here  presented: 

1.  The  proportion  of  school  children  who  work  during  out-of- 
school  hours. 

2.  The  amount  and  money  value  of  the  work. 

3.  The  nature  of  the  work  performed. 

4.  How  school  children  spend  their  leisure  hours. 

5.  Why  children  leave  school  at  an  early  age. 

6.  To  what  extent  can  gardening  replac(}  less  desirable  forms  of 
employment. 

The  investigation  covers  the  activities  of  14,391  children — 7,120 
boys  and  7,271  girls.  The  children  are  those  of  urban  communities 
and  distributed  over  11  States,  as  follows: 

States  and  children  included  in  the  investigation. 


states. 


Alabama... 
Arkansas . . . 
Connecticut 
Delaware. . . 

Iowa  

Michigan . . . 
Missouri  


Boys.  Girls. 


182 
132 
559 
21 
971 
1,561 
257 


209 
113 
579 
38 
1,116 
1,572 
308 


Total. 


391 
245 


"I 
I 

1,138  ! 

59 
2,087  I 
3,133  ! 

565  1 


States. 


Ohio  

Pennsylvania 

Utah.".  

Washington . . 

Total... 


Boys. 


1,041 
2, 282 
86 
28 


',120 


Girls. 


1,096 
2,117 


7,271 


Total. 


2,137 
4,. 399 
165 
72 


14,391 


The  initial  step  consisted  in  sending  a  copy  of  an  investigation 
sheet  to  the  principals  of  approximately  2,500  schools.  With  the 
inquiry  sheet  was  inclosed  a  letter  soliciting  the  cooperation  of  the 
principal  and  a  postal  card  for  the  reply.  At  the  same  time  a  letter 
was  sent  to  the  superintendents  concerned,  inclosing  a  copy  of  the 
letter  sent  to  principals.  As  a  result  317  principals  volunteered  to 
obtain  the  desired  information  in  their  respective  schools.  To  each 
of  these  was  forwarded  the  number  of  investigation  sheets  requested, 
and  with  each  lot  was  sent  a  brief  letter  of  explanation  and  a  return 
frank  envelope. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

Of  the  total  number  of  children  investigated,  5,181,  or  36  per  cent, 
are  employed  during  summer  vacation,  and  3,864,  or  27  per  cent, 
are  employed  during  out-of -school  hours  throughout  the  school  year. 
(See  Table  1,  p.  26.)  The  amount  of  employment  varies  greatly. 
During  summer  vacation  some  children  work  only  a  few  days  or 
weeks,  while  others  put  in  full  time,  and  the  earnings  range  from  $1 
to  $150.  During  the  school  year,  Ukewise,  the  amount  ol  work  varies 
from  a  few  odd  jobs  to  fairly  regular  employment  both  before  and 
after  school  and  sometimes  at  noon. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  total  income  and  the  average  income 
from  such  employment,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  these  are 
children  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  only.  Those  who 
were  employed  during  summer  vacation  earned  $68,342.04.  Assum- 
ing that  the  same  proportion  of  children  in  these  grades  throughout 
the  United  States  earn  as  much,  the  annual  income  from  their  em- 
ployment amounts  to  approximately  $60,000,000.  The  average 
earnings  of  the  children  amount  to  $13.19,  but  362  children,  or  7  per 
cent,  averaged  $69.01.  The  average  weekly  earnings  of  those  who 
work  during  out-of -school  hours  amount  to  $1.51.  Many  chddren 
earn  remarkably  large  amounts;  117,  or  3  per  cent,  earned  an  average 
of  $6.27  per  week.  One  boy  earns  $25  per  week  in  running  a  paper 
business . 

Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Iowa  show  the  largest  proportion  of  summer 
workers.  These  are  conspicuous  agricultural  States,  and  many 
schoolboys  work  in  the  country  during  the  summer.  Utah  also 
shows  a  high  percentage,  but  the  number  of  children  investigated 
is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  conclusions.  None  of  the  other  States 
exceeds  the  average.  Michigan  shows  a  high  proportion  of  workers 
and  a  low  average  income.  Washington,  Missouri,  and  Alabama 
show  the  largest  proportion  of  high  incomes— $50  or  over. 

From  the  standpoint  of  weekly  earnings  while  school  is  in  session, 
Alabama,  Missouri,  and  Washington  show  the  highest  average  earn- 
ings. Since  the  number  of  children  investigated  from  these  States 
is  small,  the  average  income  is  hkely  to  be  affected  by  a  few  high 
individual  records.  For  example,  a  boy  in  Alabama  runs  a  large 
paper  business  from  which  he  makes  $25  per  week.  Another  earns 
$12  per  week.  If  these  two  conspicuous  records  were  ehmmated 
the  average  earnings  would  be  conspicuously  reduced.  Of  those 
States  having  large  numbers  represented,  Pennsylvania  and  Iowa 
show  the  highest  weekly  earnings. 
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NATURE  OF  CHILDREN'S  EMPLOYMENT. 

In  Table  2  (p.  26)  will  be  found  a  classification  of  the  various  kinds 
of  employment  in  which  school  children  are  engaged  during  out-of- 
school  hours,  including  summer  vacation.  Information  has  been 
obtained  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  employment  of  4,526  chil- 
dren. The  table  requires  no  explanation.  In  most  States  the  law 
forbids  the  employment  of  children  under  a  minimum  age,  which 
is  usually  14.  Few  States,  however,  have  laws  preventing  children 
from  entering  into  any  kind  of  legitimate  business  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibihty.  Boys  and  girls  may  engage  in  the  seUing  of  papers, 
which  requires  their  time  in  early  morning  and  late  at  night,  but  so 
long  as  they  attend  school  no  one  seems  to  object.  It  is  argued 
that  children  often  become  so  fatigued  by  this  work  that  they  can 
not  keep  up  with  their  school  studies,  and  that  as  a  result  they  are 
frequently  dwarfed  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body.  It  has  also  been 
said  that  children  who  engage  in  money-earning  employment  while 
attending  school  are  more  likely  to  become  discouraged  from  their 
inability  to  keep  up  with  their  studies.  This,  coupled  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  they  can  earn  a  living,  causes  a  good  many  to  leave 
school  earlier  than  they  otherwise  would. 

These  are  sound  arguments  and  justify  the  efforts  of  the  welfare 
workers  in  their  recent  attemps  to  solve  this  problem.  There  is, 
however,  another  side  to  the  argument.  In  many  cases  parents  are 
able  to  keep  their  children  in  school  only  as  a  result  of  the  latter's 
earnings.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  evils 
attending  idleness  may  greatly  exceed  those  attending  most  kinds  of 
employment  during  out-of -school  hours.  Much  of  such  employ- 
ment is  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  children,  and  supplies  an  oppor- 
tunity to  satisfy  the  restless  spirit  of  youth.  While  few  of  the 
common  forms  of  children's  employment  have  any  technical  educa- 
tional value,  wholesome  work  has  some  value  in  itself.  All  children 
should  learn  to  work  and' should  learn  the  value  of  money  as  ex- 
pressed by  toil.  In  order  to  understand  the  problem  it  is  desirable 
to  consider  the  various  occupations  individually.  It  is  well  in  such 
a  study  to  keep  in  mind  the  following  points: 

(a)  Time  and  energy  required ; 

(b)  Environmental  conditions; 

(c)  Educational  or  vocational  value. 

1.  Farm  work. — The  various  kinds  of  farm  work  attract  many 
children,  both  boys  and  girls.    It  is  an  occupation  for  summer  vaca- 
tion rather  than  for  employment  in  the  mornings  and  evenings  while 
j  school  is  in  session.    Of  the  total  number  of  workers,  nearly  33 
'  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  26  per  cent  of  the  girls  performed  farm  work 
for  pay.    The  nature  of  the  work  varies  and  includes  picking  fruit, 
93104—17  2 
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weeding,  hoeing,  and  cultivating  crops,  and  caring  for  poultry, 
horses,  or  other  hve  stock.  The  work  of  the  girls  consists  largely  of 
picking  fruit  and  working  in  gardens,  although  a  few  care  for  poultry. 
Where  boys  hire  out  to  farmers  the  hours  of  labor  are  sometimes 
long,  but  as  a  rule  children  are  not  overworked  on  the  farm.  Some 
of  the  work,  such  as  hoeing  and  weeding,  may  be  fatiguing  if  per- 
sisted in  many  hours  at  a  time,  but  much  of  the  farm  work  done  by 
children  is  in  the  form  of  odd  jobs,  chores,  and  piecework,  hke  pick- 
ing berries,  which  is  not  necessarily  irksome. 

The  environmental  conditions  are  usually  of  the  best.  The  chil- 
dren work  mostly  in  the  fresh  air,  and  those  who  move  to  the  farm 
for  the  summer  get  a  good  supply  of  wholesome  food  and  return  to 
the  city  much  stronger  from  their  experience.  Many  of  the  children 
are  engaged  by  their  parents  to  perform  various  kinds  of  garden 
work  at  home.  Such  conditions  are  most  favorable  from  an  en- 
vironmental standpoint. 

From  the  standpoint  of  educational  opportunities  farm  work  ranks 
high.  Children  gahi  skill  from  working  with  the  hands,  and  such 
varied  experiences  as  are  offered  on  the  farm  furnish  abundant 
opportunity  for  an  all-round  development  of  the  senses.  They  also 
have  a  good  opportunity  to  observe  some  of  the  wonderful  workings 
of  nature,  a  knowledge  of  which  should  make  people  broader,  better, 
and  more  contented.  From  the  vocational  standpoint,  also,  chil- 
dren engaged  in  farm  work  are  able  to  learn  many  things  that  may 
be  of  use  to  them  in  later  life.  Ability  to  grow  plants  is  valuable  from 
both  the  vocational  and  avocational  standpoints. 

2.  Houseworlc.—OYeT  50  per  cent  of  the  working  schoolgirls, 
according  to  the  table,  are  engaged  in  housework,  either  at  home  or 
for  some  other  family.  Nearly  half  of  these  are  working  for  some 
one  other  than  their  parents.  The,  character  of  the  work  in  each 
case  is  about  the  same,  although  environmental  conditions  may 
differ.  No  one  should  doubt  that  girls  should  assist  in  home  duties, 
and  if  their  help  is  not  needed  at  home  and  if  conditions  are  favor- 
able there  should  be  no  serious  objection  to  girls  assisting  in  other 
homes.  There  are  types  of  work,  of  course,  such  as  washing  and 
scrubbing,  that  should  not  be  given  to  young  girls.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  those  who  work  away  from  home  are  engaged  in  the  care 
of  younger  children,  an  occupation  very  suitable  to  girls,  and  one 
in  which  most  girls  take  pleasure. 

The  hours  of  service,  either  at  home  or  away  from  home,  usually 
are  not  objectionably  long,  although  there  are  doubtless  many  cases 
where  the  time  should  be  shortened.  The  environmental  conditions, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  favorable.  Children  at  home  and  those 
employed  as  nurse  girls  usually  have  abundant  opportunity  for 
recreation  in  the  open  air.    Some  others  are  not  so  favorably  em- 
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ployed.  Home  activities  should  offer  good  training  ifacilities,  and 
most  girls  are  better  for  the  experience. 

3.  Work  in  factories,  mills,  and  mines. — In  view  of  the  strict  laws 
regarding  the  emplo^nnent  of  children,  only  a  small  proportion- 
less  than  2  per  cent — are  engaged  in  factories,  mills,  and  mines. 
Only  11  are  known  to  work  in  mills  and  3  in  mines.  Canning  fac- 
tories claim  a  large  proportion  of  those  listed  in  this  group.  Most 
of  the  factory  work  done  by  children  is  done  during  summer  vaca- 
tion. From  the  standpoint  of  time  and  energy  required,  there  is 
little  objection  to  this  kind  of  work,  for  most  of  it  is  on  a  piece- 
work basis,  and  the  children,  except  those  of  indiscreet  parents,  can 
stop  whenever  they  like.  From  the  environmental  and  educational 
standpoints  there  is  nothing  to  commend  this  kind  of  employment 
for  children  of  school  age. 

4.  Worli:  in  stores.— Ahout  9  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  over  3  per 
cent  of  the  girls  work  in  stores.  Much  of  such  employment  repre- 
sents Saturday  work  and  consists  largely  of  wrapping  parcels,  run- 
ning errands,  and  odd  jobs.  A  few  children  serve  as  clerks  behind 
the  counter.  During  summer  vacation  some  girls  act  as  ''cash 
girls"  and  'Svrappers."  Many  children  accept  such  positions  during 
the  summer,  and  when  the  offer  of  a  permanent  position  comes  they 
can  not  resist  the  allurements  of  the  department  store.  This, 
coupled  with  the  opportunity  to  earn  money  and  to  obtain  many  of 
the  things  that  money  will  buy,  is  responsible  for  the  early  with- 
drawal of  many  children  from  school.  The  work,  as  a  rule,  is  not 
heavy,  but  demands  comparatively  long  hours,  during  which  the 
children  are  on  their  feet  most  of  the  time.  Many  girls  have  expe- 
rienced serious  foot  troubles  as  a  result  of  such  work.  Boys  are 
sometimes  required  to  carry  heavy  loads  for  long  distances,  but  on 
the  whole  the  work  is  not  undesirable.  The  surroundings  are  not 
objectionable,  and  children  so  employed  have  opportunities  for  learn- 
ing much  about  business  affairs  that  may  be  useful  to  them  in  m.any 
callings.  Cash  and  wrapper  girls  commonly  become  saleswomen. 
The  experience  is  usually  worth  while,  even  from  the  standpoint  of 
vocational  guidance.  It  should  give  children  a  chance  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  are  adapted  to  that  kind  of  business  or  occupa- 
tion— something  they  can  not  learn  at  school. 

5.  Work  in  offices. — There  are  few  office  positions  open  to  children 
of  the  grammar  grades,  only  a  little  over  1  per  cent  being  thus  em- 
ployed. This  sort  of  work  is  largely  in  the  nature  of  ''office  boy" 
and  ''telephone  girl."  The  duties  sometimes  include  the  running 
of  errands  and  in  keeping  the  office  in  order.  As  a  rule,  the  work  is 
light  and  requires  short  hours.  Although  the  duties  sometimes 
furnish  opportunities  for  observing  business  methods,  such  employ- 
ment has  little  to  commend  it  from  the  educational  standpoint. 
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Some  exceptioaial  employers,  of  course,  take  an  unusual  interest  in 
their  office  boys  and  encourage  them  to  improve  their  time  during 
slack  moments,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  point  to  some  successful 
business  men  who  have  obtained  a  large  share  of  their  training  in 
this  way.    Cases  of  this  are  extremely  rare,  however. 

6.  Helpers  in  industrial  occv  pations .—On  account  of  the  nature  of 
the  work,  few  children  of  the  gram.mar  grades  are  attracted  by 
industrial  occupations,  only  a  little  over  2  per  cent  being  thus  em- 
ployed. In  general,  the  work  is  too  heavy  for  young  boys  and  girls. 
The  trades  that  mainly  attract  boys  are  painting,  carpentering,  and 
plumbing.  It  is  seldom  that  the  boys  do  more  than  wait  upon  the 
older  craftsmen.  The  garment-making  trade  is  the  one  in  which 
most  girls  are  found.  The  work  of  schoolgirls  consists  largely  of 
doing  piecework  at  home,  where  they  are  employed  directly  by  their 
parents  and  indirectly  by  the  manufacturers.  Those  who  work  m 
the  so-called  sweat  shops"  during  summer  vacation  are  classed 
under  factory  work.  The  greatest  hardships  under  this  class  of 
employment  are  found  in  the  long  and  irksome  service  at  home 
during  out-of-school  hours.  In  many  cases  the  surroundings  are 
not  conducive  to  health,  and  the  mental  development  of  girls  so 
employed,  even  though  they  attend  school  regularly,  must  in  many 
cases  be  seriously  hampered.  Under  favorable  conditions,  indus- 
trial work  should  offer  good  opportunities  for  children  to  discover 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  such  work,  to  learn  something 
about  some  important  occupations  that  may  be  a  means  to  a  liveli- 
hood, and  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  them-selves  while  attend- 
ing school. 

7.  Lahor.— Over  10  per  cent  of  the  working  boys  and  1  per  cent  of 
the  working  girls  investigated  are  engaged  in  a  kind  of  work  classed 
as  labor.  The  following  are  some  of  the  occupations  grouped  under 
this  head  as  taken  from  the  reports  received:  Working  on  road; 
teaming;  ditching;  cutting  wood;  mowing  lawns;  washing  automo- 
biles; sweeping,  dusting,  and  scrubbing  offices;  beating  rugs;  caring 
for  furnace;  working  around  saloons,  theaters,  schools,  and  other 
public  buildings.  It  may  be  seen  that  there  is  very  little  of  this  kind 
of  work  suited  to  children.  The  work  is  too  heavy  for  children,  and 
in  most  cases  the  environmental  conditions  are  not  suitable.  Educa- 
tionally there  is  nothing  to  commend  employment  of  these  types, 
except  that  children  so  employed  will  have  an  opportunity  for  learn- 
ing the  value  of  money  as  expressed  by  labor. 

8.  Personal  service. ^This  group  includes  many  kinds  of  occupa- 
tions and  employs  nearly  2  per  cent  of  the  working  boys  and  10  per 
cent  of  the  working  girls  investigated.  Among  the  kinds  of  service 
rendered  under  this  head  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  Work  in 
barber  shop,  hairdressing,  shoe  shining,  carrying  grips,  bell  boy  in 
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hotel,  valet,  waiter  or  waitress  in  restaurant,  companion,  leading  the 
hlind,  etc.  There  is  nothing  in  these  occupations  to  (•(vmnKuid  thvm 
to  school  children.  The  environmental  conditions  usually  ar(^-  not 
satisfactory,  and  there  are  •  no  educational  advantages  in  such 
employment. 

9.  Street  trades. — The  selling  of  newspapers  and  other  articles  on 
the  street  supplies  nearly  8  per  cent  of  the  working  boys  and  nearly 
2  per  cent  of  the  working  girls  with  employmo^nt  during  out-of-school 
hours.  The  newspaper  trade  holds  a  large  proportion  of  the  children 
of  this  group,  although  many,  especially  girls,  sell  flowers.  The  news- 
paper workers  are  of  two  classes — those  who  deliver  papers  to  homes 
for  newsdealers  and  those  who  buy  their  papers  independently  and 
sell  them  on  the  streets.  Frequently,  boys  deliver  and  sell  at  the 
same  time,  and  for  this  reason  the  boys  who  deliver  papers  are  grouped 
under  this  head  rather  than  under  the  delivery  and  messenger-service 
groups.  On  account  of  recent  child-labor  legislation,  the  very  young 
children  are  not  being  engaged  as  much  as  formerly  for  delivering 
papers.  Attempts  have  been  made  recent!}-  to  bring  about  legisla- 
tion to  prevent  children  within  a  minimum  age  from  engaging  in  the 
paper  business  on  their  own  responsibility. 

On  account  of  the  work  demanding  attention  largely  in  early 
morning  and  in  the  evening,  it  is  very  popular  with  school  children. 
In  many  cases  boys  work  from  two  to  three  hours  before  school  and 
even  longer  after  school.  Occasionally  they  spend  an  hour  or  more 
at  noon.  It  is  very  clear  that  children  who  spend  more  than  four  or 
five  hours  a  day  selling  or  delivering  papers  can  not  make  the  best 
use  of  their  time  at  school  and  are  likely  to  be  so  fatigued  as  to 
affect  permanently  the  full  development  of  mind  and  body.  The 
associations,  usually,  are  not  conducive  to  good  living,  and  many 
boys  become  victims  of  vice  as  a  result  of  their  street  experience. 
The  boys  who  survive  these  contaminating  influences  are  probably 
stronger  for  their  experience,  but  these  are  the  exceptions.  Boys 
who  are  engaged  in  such  work  spend  their  time  in  the  open  air  and 
no  doubt  have  opportunities  for  acquiring  much  useful  knowledge 
concerning  the  afi^airs  of  life,  but  these  advantages  are  offset  by  the 
undesirable  features  of  the  work.  Yet,  there  is  still  a  question 
whether  work  so  well  adapted,  from  the  standpoint  of  hours  of 
service,  should  be  withheld  from  school  children  until  some  suitable 
substitute  is  provided. 

10.  Delivery  and  messenger  service. — Next  to  work  about  the  farm, 
delivery  and  messenger  service  holds  the  largest  percentage  of  the 
working  school  children.  Nearly  25  per  cent  of  the  boys  are  engaged 
in  such  work  as  running  errands,  taking  orders,  delivering  goods, 
messages,  etc.,  and  peddling  milk,  bread,  and  the  like.    The  work 
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lacks  continuity.  As  boys  grow  up,  they  are  automatically  replaced 
by  younger  boys.  Occasionally  the  duties  of  the  messenger  and 
delivery  boyg,  through  association  with  other  people,  are  responsible 
for  their  securing  permanent  employment  along  some  other  line.  In 
some  phases  of  the  work  there  are  opportunities  for  useful  experience, 
but  on  the  whole  these  occupations  are  devoid  of  educational  or  voca- 
tional advantages.  The  work  generally  is  of  a  wholesome  nature, 
calling  mainly  for  outside  activities,  but,  like  the  newspaper  trade,  it 
throws  the  worker  among  contaminating  influences.  It  is  one  of 
those  schoolboy  occupations  that  should  be  supplanted  by  a  more 
wholesome  and  elevating  employment. 

11.  Caddying.— This  kind  of  employment  holds  about  3  per  cent 
of  the  working  boys  of  the  grammar  grades.  It  includes  work  on 
the  golf  links,  tennis  courts,  and  in  bowling  alleys,  and  although  differ- 
ent in  character,  might  be  classed  under  the  head  of  personal  service. 
Those  employed  outside  are  engaged  in  a  wholesome  exercise,  but 
those  found  in  bowling  alleys  are  often  confined  for  many  hours  m 
'^stuffy"  quarters.  Oftentimes  the  duties  of  the  latter  call  for 
employment  up  to  midnight,  and  the  environment  in  many  cases  is 
objectionable.  The  outside  work  is  without  the  objections  of  the 
bowling-alley  activities,  but  both  types  are  whoUy  without  prospect. 

12.  Unclassified  €mj)loy7nent.— Under  this  head  over  4  per  cent  of 
the  working  chQdren  are  employed  during  out-of-school  hours.  The 
group  comprises  some  very  unusual  kinds  of  employment  for  school 
children  and  includes,  among  others,  fishing,  trapping,  sailing,  play- 
ing musical  instruments,  posing  for  artists,  etc.  In  general  these 
are  attractive  occupations  for  children,  but  each  requires  special 
consideration. 

SUMMARY. 

Thirty-six  per  cent  of  the  chddren  are  employed  during  summer 
vacation.  Their  total  earnings  amount  to  $68,342.04,  or  an  average 
of  $13.19.  Seven  per  cent  averaged  $69.01.  Twenty-seven  per  cent 
of  the  children  work  during  out-of-school  hours  throughout  the  year. 
Their  average  weekly  earnings  amount  to  $1.51.  Seven  per  cent  of 
these  workers  averaged  $6.27  per  week. 

The  kinds  of  emplovment  are  classified  under  12  heads,  namely: 
(1)  Farm  work:  (2)  housework;  (3)  work  in  factories,  mills,  and  mines; 
(4)  work  in  stores:  (5)  work  in  offices;  (6)  helpers  in  industrial 
occupations;  (7)  labor;  (8)  personal  service;  (9)  street  trades ; 
(10)  delivery  and  messenger  service;  (11)  caddying;  (12)  unclassihed 
employment.  . 

Groups  1,  2,  and  6  comprise  occupations  which  are  not  undesirable 
and  in  the  main  are  commendable  for  children.  In  these  47  per 
cent  of  the  working  school  children  find  employment  during  out-of- 
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school  hours.  The  occupations  represented  by  groups  4  and  5  have 
some  desirable  features,  but  offer  limited  educational  and  vocational 
opportunities.  The  occupations  of  group  12  are  mostly  unobjec- 
tionable and  with  those  of  groups  4  and  5  may  be  considered  second- 
rate  occupations  for  school  children.  Combined,  they  furnish 
employment  to  13  per  cent  of  the  working  school  children.  The 
occupations  represented  by  groups  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  and  12,  therefore, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  unobjectionable  class,  and  they  are  selected 
by  60  per  cent  of  the  working  school  children.  The  remaining  40 
per  cent  are  found  in  occupations  represented  by  groups  3,  7,  8,  9,  10, 
and  11,  which  are  regarded  as  the  objectionable  class. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  immediate  elimination  of  children  from  these  objectionable 
occupations  is  not  recommended,  but  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the 
school,  so  far  as  possible,  to  instruct  and  guide  children  in  the  matter 
of  employment.  The  school  should  be  intrusted  with  the  task  of 
regulating  the  employment  of  children  during  out-of -school  hours. 
It  should  be  willing  to  undertake  this  additional  responsibility  in 
self-defense. 

If  the  school  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  failure  of  children  to 
keep  up  with  normal  progress,  for  the  enormous  number  of  with- 
drawals every  year,  and  for  the  health  and  habits  of  the  children,  it 
should  have  better  control  over  the  forces  that  operate  for  and 
against  its  success. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  before,  the  incorporation  into  the  school 
program  of  profitable  home-project  enterprises  in  gardening,  home 
making,  shopwork,  and  other  phases  of  the  practical  arts  may  be 
the  best  solution  to  the  problem  of  school-child  employment. 


WHY  CHILDREN  LEAVE  SCHOOL. 

That  portion  of  the  investigation  relating  to  why  children  leave 
school  contributes  to  the  existing  evidence  on  the  subject  to  the 
extent  that  the  information  presented  is  based  upon  the  reasons 
given  by  the  children  still  in  attendance  rather  than  by  those  who 
have  left  school.  The  reasons  given  by  the  children  who  desire  to 
leave  are  presented  along  with  those  of  the  children  who  undoubtedly 
will  leave  during  the  current  year. 

Table  3  (p.  27)  shows  that  1,117,  or  8.5  per  cent,  of  the  children 
expressed  a  desire  to  leave.  This,  undoubtedly,  is  a  smaller  propor- 
tion than  actually  exists,  for  many  children  would  hesitate  to  admit 
to  their  teacher  that  they  desired  to  leave.  The  table  shows  also 
that  699,  or  5.5  per  cent,  of  the  children  intended  to  leave  before  the 
close  of  the  current  year.    This  figure,  for  salient  reasons,  may  be 

i  ^ 
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far  from  expressing  the  real  proportion  of  those  who  undoubtedly 
will  leave.  The  figures  do  not  include  those  who  leave  to  attend 
other  schools.  Some  of  the  reports  failed  to  indicate  the  number  of 
children  who  had  already  left  school,  but,  considering  only  the 
11,333  children  listed  on  the  complete  reports,  850,  or  7.5  per  cent^ 
had  left  school  during  the  school  year  up  to  the  time  the  schedules 
were  filled  out,  which  in  most  cases  was  toward  the  end  of  the  year. 

Table  4  (p.  27)  summarizes  the  children's  reasons  for  desiring  to 
leave.  Of  the  number  who  expressed  a  desire,  405,  or  34  per  cent, 
gave  for  their  reason  that  they  did  not  like  school.  About  the  same 
number,  446,  or  38  per  cent,  said  that  they  wished  to  earn  money, 
and  257,  or  22  per  cent,  wished  to  learn  a  trade.  There  were  69,  or 
6  per  cent,  who  had  other  reasons.  Those  who  desire  to  le^ve  so 
that  they  may  earn  money  or  learn  a  trade  make  up  60  per  cent  of 
the  total.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  60  per  cent  are  anxious  to 
go  to  work.  Another  astonishing  feature  of  this  investigation  is  that 
32  per  cent  of  the  children  who  desire  to  leave  school  frankly  admit 
to  their  teacher  that  they  do  not  like  school.  Undoubtedly,  there 
are  others  who,  rather  than  make  such  an  admission,  give  other 
reasons  when  at  heart  they  are  dissatisfied.  The  desire  on  the  part 
of  school  children  to  work  and  to  earn  money  and  their  general  dis- 
satisfaction with  persent  conditions  should  be  considered  in  any 
effort  toward  readjustment. 

In  Table  5  (p.  27)  are  shown  the  reasons  for  leaving  as  expressed 
by  those  who  undoubtedly  wiU  leave.  These  reasons,  as  contrasted 
with  those  given  in  the  preceding  table,  are  determined  by  the  teach- 
ers from  personal  knowledge  of  the  home  conditions  and  fron  con- 
sultation with  the  children.  A  direct  examination  of  home  condi- 
tions possibly  would  have  given  more  accurate  results,  but  the 
statements  made  by  parents  often  are  less  dependable  than  those 
made  by  children.  Parents,  from  a  sense  of  pride,  are  inclined  to 
magnify  the  family  income.  On  the  other  hand,  where  parents 
are  anxious  to  take  their  children  from  school,  they  are  likely  to 
minimize  their  income  to  justify  their  actions. 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  children  are  leaving  because  of  economic 
necessity,  12  per  cent  because  of  the  indifference  of  parents,  34  per 
cent  because  of  the  personal  desire  of  the  child,  5  per  cent  because  of 
ill  health,  and  9  per  cent  because  of  unspecified  reasons.  Since  the 
personal  desire  of  the  pupil  and  the  indifference  of  parents  indicate 
dissatisfaction,  either  by  parent  or  child,  it  is  safe  to  classify  these 
reasons  under  one  head,  making  46  per  cent.  On  account  of  modesty 
many  of  the  children  who  fail  to  specify  their  reasons  are  in  reaUty 
leaving  because  of  dissatisfaction,  and  these  undoubtedly  would  bring 
the  dissatisfied  group  up  to  50  per  cent.  About  90  per  cent,  then,  of 
the  children  leave  either  from  financial  necessity  or  indifference.  The 
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remaining  10  per  cent  leave  on  account  of  ill  health  or  other  unmen- 
tioned  reasons. 

On  the  same  basis  of  grouping  the  reasons  for  leaving,  Neill  ^ 
found  that  30  per  cent  of  the  children  left  school  because^  of  economic 
necessity  and  64  per  cent  because  of  dissatisfaction.  The  findings  of 
Lewis  -  in  his  investigation  in  Iowa  cities  were  similar,  showing  32 
and  55  per  cent  respectively.  Talbert,^  in  his  investigation  of  the 
stockyards  district  in  Chicago,  found  the  proportion  to  be  52  and  33 
per  cent,  respectively.  The  proportion  in  this  case  is  reversed  and 
is  accounted  for  largely  in  the  difference  in  the  economic  conditions 
of  the  district  under  investigation.  Mrs.  Reed,^  in  her  Seattle  inves- 
tigation, found  the  proportion  to  be  30  and  36  per  cent,  respectively. 

Economic  necessity  as  a  cause  for  leaving. — From  Table  6  (p.  27)  it 
may  be  seen  that  of  the  850  pupils  who  left  school  during  the  current 
year,  341,  or  40  per  cent,  left  because  of  financial  necessity,  and  541, 
or  64  per  cent,  were  known  to  be  at  work.  With  regard  to  the  num- 
ber wh-o  would  have  remained  longer  in  school  if  remunerative  em- 
ployment had  been  available,  comparatively  few  teachers  attempted 
to  answer  the  question.  Nevertheless,  116  cases,  or  14  per  cent  of 
the  pupils  who  left,  were  so  recorded. 

From  this  investigation,  as  well  as  from  others,  it  is  apparent  that 
economic  necessity  accounts  for  many  withdrawals.  It  probably  is 
not  such  a  potent  factor  as  the  returns  seem  to  indicate,  for  children 
often  give  this  reason  when  they  do  not  wish  to  admit  their  dislike 
for  school.  This  belief  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  70  per  cent 
of  the  children  giving  economic  necessity  as  their  reason  for  leaving 
previously  admitted  that  they  desired  to  leave  school.  In  her  inves- 
tigation of  homes  in  certain  Massachusetts  cities  Miss  Kingsbury  ^ 
found  that  about  30  per  cent  of  the  families  could  not  afford  to  give 
the  children  schooling  beyond  the  compulsory  age  limit.  Some  local- 
ities undoubtedly  would  show  a  higher  proportion,  as  indicated  by 
the  survey  of  the  stockyards  district  of  Chicago.  It  is  fairly  safe  to 
assume,  however,  that  economic  necessity  accounts  for  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  withdrawals. 

Dissatisfaction  as  a  cause  for  leaving. — Dissatisfaction  is  the  domi- 
nating factor  in  school  leaving  and  probably  accounts  for  at  least  50 
per  cent  of  the  withdrawals.  It  takes  many  forms.  Very  often  it  is 
due  to  the  inability  on. the  part  of  both  parent  and  child  to  realize  the 

1  Feill,  (has.  P.  "Woman  and  Child  Wage-earners  in  the  United  States."  Senate  Document  No.  645, 
1910. p.  46. 

2  lewis,  E.  E.  "Work,  Wages,  and  Schooling  of  Eight  Hundred  Iowa  Boys."  State  University  of 
Iowa  Bui.  90,  new  series,  1915. 

3  Talbert,  E.  L.  "Opportunities  in  School  and  Industry  for  Children  of  the  Stockyards  District." 
University  of  Chicago  Settlement  publications,  1912. 

*  Reed,  Mrs.  A.  Y.  "Seattle  Children  in  School  and  Industry."  Board  of  School  Directors,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  1915. 

5  Kingsbury,  Miss  Susan  M.  Rep.  of  Com.  on  Indus,  and  Tech.  Ed.,  Mass.,  Senate  Document  Xo.  349, 
1906,  p.  111. 
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value  or  necessity  of  further  schooling.  Many  parents  believe  that 
the  experience  gained  in  some  of  the  common  occupations  of  children 
is  more  useful  in  the  preparation  for  the  earning  of  a  living  than  that 
gained  in  the  ordinary  elementary  school.  In  many  cases  this  is  true 
and,  as  investigation  has  shown,  age  and  work  experience  are  the 
determining  wage  factors -with  the  younger  employees  rather  than 
school  experience. 

Dissatisfaction  is  sometimes  due  to  a  personal  dishke  to  the  teacher 
and  to  other  trivial  matters,  but  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  source  of 
dissatisfaction  is  backwardness,  or  inabiUty  to  keep  up  with  other 
children  of  the  same  age.  Hoke  found  in  his  study  of  the  schools  of 
Richmond  that  88.5  per  cent  of  the  children  who  dropped  out  to  go 
to  work  had  repeated  grades  before  they  lef t.^ 

Table  7  (p.  28)  shows  the  proportion  of  children  of  the  various  ages 
found  in  each  of  the  three  grammar  grades.  It  may  be  readily  seen 
that  children  of  aU  ages  between  10  and  18  years  are  found  in  all  three 
grades,  except  that  none  of  the  10-year-old  children  have  reached  the 
eighth  grade.  Only  28  per  cent  of  the  13-year-old  children  are  in  the 
eighth  grade,  42  per  cent  are  in  the  seventh  grade,  and  30  per  cent  are 
in  the  sixth  grade.  When  all  grades  are  considered,  even  greater 
variation  than  this  is  shown.  Ayres's  examination  into  the  prog- 
ress of  chHdren  in  78  city  school  systems  showed  that  boys  who 
have  reached  the  hmit  of  the  compulsory  attendance  period  are 
scattered  through  the  grades  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  senior  year 
in  high  school. 2 

The  relation  of  age  to  grade  is  shown  more  vividly  in  Table  8  (p.  28). 
There  are  more  12-year-old  children  in  the  sixth  grade,  more  13-year- 
old  chUdren  in  the  seventh  grade,  and  more  14-year-old  children  in  the 
eighth  grade  than  of  any  of  the  other  ages.  Assuming  that  these 
chHdren  are  making  normal  progress,  38  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  the 
sixth  grade,  35  per  cent  in  the  seventh  grade,  and  30  per  cent  in  the 
eighth  grade  are  backward.  Some  of  the  pupils,  of  course,  are  back- 
ward because  of  starting  late,  but  it  is  evident  that  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  children  fail  to  keep  up  with  their  classes,  which  necessi- 
tates a  repetition  of  the  work. 

The  solution  of  the  backward-pupil  problem,  therefore,  should  go 
a  long  way  toward  solving  the  school-leaving  problem  and  at  the  same 
time  stop  one  of  the  most  wasteful  leaks  in  the  educational  system. 
While  retardation  can  not  be  completely  eliminated,  it  is  beheved  that 
the  evil  can  be  mitigated  in  a  large  degree.  The  loss  involved  in  re- 
peating instruction  to  backward  children  amounts  to  a  sum  large 
enough  to  warrant  the  expenditure  of  large  amounts  in  an  effort  to 
find  the  cause  and  to  make  the  adjustments  necessary  to  reduce  the 
waste  to  the  minimum. 


1  Hoke,  K.  J.,  Bureau  of  Education  Bui.  3,  1916,  p.  24. 

2  Ayres,  S.  P.,  Russell  Sage  roundation  Document  E135,  1914. 
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SUMMARY. 

Eight  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  children  desire  to  leave  school, 
and  of  these  34  per  cent  frankly  state  that  they  do  not  hke  school. 
Sixty  per  cent  would  rather  go  to  work. 

Of  those  who  intend  to  leave  during  the  current  year,  approxi- 
mately one-third  claim  economic  necessity  as  the  reason  and,  except 
for  a  small  proportion  who  will  leave  on  account  of  illness  or  some 
unmentioned  reason,  the  remainder  leave  on  account  of  dissatisfaction 
expressed  or  impHed. 

Retarded  or  backward  children  are  numerous,  and  the  inability  to 
make  normal  progress  through  the  grades  is  the  source  of  much  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  school. 

RECOMMENDATIONS . 

The  remedy  for  the  school-leaving  problem  should  provide  for, 
first,  remunerative  employment  for  children  while  attending  school; 
second,  a  change  in  the  educational  methods,  aiming  to  vitalize  school 
work  and  thus  make  school  more  interesting  and  retardation  less 
common;  and  third,  the  establishment  of  continuation  courses  for 
children  who  must  leave  school. 

1.  Remunerative  employment  for  school  children. — A  few  local 
examples  in  various  parts  of  the  country  have  shown  that  part-time 
employment  for  children  of  secondary  grade  is  a  feasible  undertaking. 
Such  a  plan  may  be  applicable  in  a  limited  way  to  the  two  upper 
grades  of  the  elementary  school,  but,  in  general,  the  employment  for 
children  of  the  upper  grades  must  assume  the  nature  of  home-project 
work.  The  work  of  the  agricultural  and  home-making  clubs  among 
the  rural  children  is  of  this  nature.  Home  gardening,  as  it  is  pro- 
moted in  some  cities,  also  serves  the  purpose.  Shopwork,  garment 
making,  business  projects,  and  the  like,  when  conducted  on  a  real 
industrial  and  commercial  basis  and  associated  with  home  enter- 
prises, furnish  additional  examples.  Unfortunately,  there  has  been 
too  little  effort  made  to  commercialize  these  activities.  The  educa- 
tional value  of  such  enterprises  is  greatly  enhanced  by  conducting 
them  on  a  real  money-earning  basis.  If  more  attention  were  given  to 
this  feature,  and  every  effort  made  to  insure  profitable  employment 
for  the  children  so  engaged,  there  would  be  fewer  withdrawals  from 
school,  fewer  children  stranded  in  blind  alley"  occupations,  and  a 
different  attitude  toward -the  school.  As  observed  under  another 
head,  and  as  may  be  seen  from  consulting  Table  10  (p.  28),  gardening 
may  be  made  fairly  profitable  for  Children  while  attending  school. 
Nine  per  cent  of  the  children  engaged  in  gardening  produced  an  aver- 
age of  SI 5.66  worth  of  vegetables,  fruit,  and  flowers  during  a  single 
season.    Twenty-two  children  averaged  $61.25.    Since  few  schools 
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offer  instruction  in  gardening,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  these  records 
are  the  result  of  independent  effort.  With  a  knowledge  of  the  succes 
of  individual  children  while  working  under  the  direction  of  a  skilled 
teacher,  these  results  even  do  not  seem  phenomenal.  With  home- 
project  work  in  gardening  as  a  regular  school  function,  much  better 
results  may  be  expected. 

Compared  with  other  common  occupations  of  children,  gardening 
makes  a  good  showing  from  a  money-earning  standpoint.  The 
children  who  worked  at  general  occupations  during  summer  vacation 
earned  an  average  of  $13.19  and  only  7  per  cent  earned  $50  or  over. 
The  average  weekly  earnings  of  the  children  who  work  during  out-of- 
school  hours  amount  to  $1 .51 ,  and  1 17,  or  3  per  cent,  earn  $5  or  over  per 
week.  As  startling  as  these  results  seem,  the  children  who  undertake 
gardening  on  a  reasonable  basis  are  able  to  make  much  more  in  pro- 
portion to  the  time  employed.  Most  of  the  children  who  have  made 
phenomenal  records  in  general  employment  are  those  who  have  large 
paper  businesses  requiring  much  time  both  in  the  early  morning  and 
late  at  night.  The  same  amount  of  time  spent  on  gardening  would 
be  more  profitable. 

There  is  an  opportunity,  therefore,  for  profitable  home  project 
work  in  gardening,  even  in  cities  and  towns.  Other  lines  of  whole- 
some project  work  may  be  undertaken,  with  equally  satisfying 
results,  especially  for  seasons  of  the  year  when  gardening  requires 
Uttle  or  no  attention.  This  is  not  child  labor.  It  is  earning  while 
learning  and  learning  while  earning. 

2.  To  change  educational  methods .--li  has  been  repeatedly  said  that 
school  work  needs  vitahzing,  and  to  this  end  the  belief  prevails  that 
it  should  center  about  concrete  occupational  pursuits.  Since  real 
education  is  a  matter  of  sense  training,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the 
school  to  provide  for  its  pupils  a  wider  range  of  experience.  As 
industrial  speciahzation  and  population  centraHzation  progress,  there 
will  be  an  ever-increasing  need  for  a  more  active  type  of  trainmg. 
This  need  for  a  vitalizing  influence  fortunately  may  be  supphed  in 
the  same  way,  as  suggested  for  the  providing  of  remunerative  employ- 
ment for  school  children.  Gardening,  shopwork,  home-makmg 
activities,  and  business  enterprises  performed  under  the  joint  direc- 
tion of  school  and  home  should  make  school  work  easier,  more 
interesting,  more  purposeful,  and  more  effective  from  the  standpomt 
of  the  child.  Children  would  then  have  their  attention  focused  upon 
preparing  for  a  definite  kind  of  work.  They  would  know  the  meaning 
of  education.  They  would  readily  see  its  connection  with  the  affairs 
of  life  and  would  come  to  appreciate  its  advantages  and  the  obliga- 
tions that  follow.  Such  a  readjustment  should  go  a  long  way  toward 
solving  the  problem  of  the  backward  pupil  and  consequently  that  of 
school  leaving.    With  its  influence  upon  habit  formation,  it  also 
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should  have  a  far-reaching  influence  upon  solving  many  of  the 
dominant  social  problems  of  the  time.  » 

The  evidence  presented  here  and  that  collected  by  other  investi- 
gators shows  that  many  children  unnecessarily  leave  school  on 
reaching  the  legal  age  limit.  If  the  reorganization  of  school  methods 
and  processes  as  suggested  here  should  not  materially  mitigate  this 
evil,  there  is  need  for  extending  the  period  of  school  responsibility. 
Much  has  been  accomplished  by  compulsory  school  attendance,  but 
the  idea  of  making  school  work  more  attractive  should  be  productive 
of  even  better  results.  Legislative  methods  usually  succeed  in 
bringing  the  child  bodily  to  school,  but  something  more  is  needed 
to  bring  him  there  in  mind  and  in  heart.  Few  people  question  the 
effectiveness  of  the  school  system  as  a  whole,  but  certain  weak  spots 
are  apparent.  That  so  many  parents  allow  their  children  to  leave 
on  reaching  the  legal  age  limit  suggests  the  possibility  that  schooling 
is  not  a  good  investment.  If  every  year  that  the  child  remains  in 
school  can  not  be  made  to  pay  from  the  standpoint  of  earning  a 
living,  it  is  an  injustice  to  require  him  to  remain  there.  It  behooves 
society,  therefore,  to  make  sure  that  school  attendance  is  profitable 
for  the  individual.  If  it  is  not  profitable  for  the  individual,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  it  is  profitable  for  society. 

3,  Continuation  instruction. — For  those  children  who  have  left 
school  to  go  to  work  and  fo»  those  who  will  leave  before  being  pre- 
pared for  the  duties  of  life  and  citizenship  there  is  need  for  con- 
tinuation instruction.  The  type  of  instruction  commonly  given  in 
night  schools  is  not  sufficient.  A  large  part  of  the  instruction  should 
be  of  an  occupational  nature.  There  will  be  need  for  much  individual 
work  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  various  members  of  the  class.  Such 
instruction,  of  course,  should  aim  to  prepare  the  young  people  for 
the  occupations  of  the  community.  In  some  way  the  school  should 
keep  in  closer  touch  with  the  children  who  have  left.  It  should 
render  direct  service  not  only  by  way  of  furnishing  needed  instruc- 
tion, but  by  guiding  the  youth  along  suitable  vocational  channels. 


homp:  gardening  as  a  substitute  for  the  comioN 

FORMS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

j 

'       It  is  well  known  that  many  families  need  the  wage-earning  sup- 
port of  their  children  even  while  attending  the  elementary  school, 
;    without  which  support  many  parents  could  not  afford  to  continue  to 
Y  send  their  children  to  school.    It  is  also  well  known  that  children 
;    need  a  wide  rang,e  of  active  experience  for  the  proper  development 
of  the  senses.    Furthermore,  children  need  active  employment  to 
insure  the  formation  of  industrious  habits  and  to  guard  against  the 
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evils  attending  idleness.    Lastly,  children  need  to  know  the  meaning 
of  work. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  children  are  anxious  to  leave  school  at 
the  earliest  moment  of  exemption,  to  put  away  childish  things,  to 
become  wage  earners,  and  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  great  busy 
world.  School  does  not  satisfy  the  longing  for  a  plunge  into  the 
the  affairs  of  life.  It  has  been  shown  that  many  children  engage  in 
undesirable  occupations  while  attending  school,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  them  continue  in  these  occupations  after  leaving  school. 
Since  many  of  these  occupations  offer  no  inducements  for  children 
above  a  certain  age,  there  comes  a  time  when  they  must  be  given 
over  to  younger  children.  The  older  children,  then,  wholly  unskilled 
in  any  special  work,  must  look  for  some  other  means  of  making  a 
living.  They  change  from  one  job  to  another,  and  sooner  or  later 
join  the  army  of  the  unemployed. 

Since  the  school  is  the  institution  established  and  designated  by 
society  to  prepare  the  individual  for  the  duties  of  life,  it  should  be 
given  a  wider  range  of  influence.  It  should  not  be  expected  to  perform 
its  functions  properlv  if  it  is  denied  the  necessary  facilities  for  such 
preparation.  Neither  can  the  school  fulfill  its  obhgationsif  society  with- 
holds from  it  the  right  of  control  over  the  activities  of  children  during 
the  whole  preparatory  period,  whether  in  or  out  of  school.  Such  ad- 
ditional responsibiUty  the  school  should  gladly  accept  in  seH-defense. 
These  additional  obligations  are  not  necessarily  additional  burdens. 
Any  adjustment  that  provides  for  active  participation  in  the  affairs 
of  men,  as  a  part  of  the  school  program,  means  simply  a  changing 
from  artificial  to  natural  inethods  of  training.  Teaching  becomes 
easier,  children  become  interested,  and  parents  become  convinced  of 
the  value  of  education— the  expensive  gift  of  society— which  m  the 
past  they  have  been  forced  to  accept. 

Gardening,  as  an  intensive  phase  of  agriculture,  constitutes  only 
one  kind  of  employment  that  should  be  provided  for  children.  On 
account  of  its  intimate  relation  to  the  life  of  all  people,  it  should  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  forms  of  activity  at  the  disposal 
of  the  children  of  the  elementary  school.  On  account  of  the  general 
interest  in  agriculture,  from  the  standpoint  of  either  production  or 
consumption,  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  prevocational  period  m  edu- 
cation. Any  knowledge  concerning  agriculture  that  may  be  acquired 
by  children  may  be  turned  to  good  account,  whether  or  not  they 
foUow  agriculture  as  a  vocation.  Many  people  obtain  much  pleasure, 
and  incidentaUy  much  profit,  from  agriculture  as  an  avocation  and 

all  are  interested  in  the  products  of  the  soil.  Agriculture,  then, 
should  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  occuptions  about  which  modern 
educational  effort  should  center.    Many  phases  of  the  subject  are 
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amenable  to  school  instruction  in  rural  communities,  but  the  gar- 
dening phase  is  the  one  commonly  accepted  in  connection  with  urban 
schools. 

School  officials  quite  generally  approve  of  gardening,  and  the  work 
is  being  promoted  by  many  schools.  A  recent  inquiry  showed  that 
1,220  cities  and  towns,  or  78  per  cent  of  those  having  a  population 
of  2,500  or  over,  were  encouraging  gardening.  The  inquiry  showed 
also  that  $106,680  has  been  set  aside  by  school  officials  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  work.  But  very  little  of  the  gardening  work  has  been 
undertaken  on  a  serious,  businesslike  basis.  The  recreational  and 
esthetic,  rather  than  the  vocational  aspects  of  the  work,  have  been 
emphasized.  The  trend  at  the  present  time,  however,  is  to  encour- 
age home  gardening  on  an  intensive  commercial  basis.  Some  schools 
also  have  engaged  skilled  teachers  on  a  12-month  basis  and  are  fur- 
nishing instruction  to  the  children  in  accord  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  ^ 

The  present  investigation  shows  that  3,901,  or  27  per  cent,  of  the 
children  conducted  gardening  exercises  during  the  summer  of  1915 
(see  Table  9,  p.  28).  The  estimated  value  of  the  produce  raised  is 
$14,001.07,  making  an  average  value  of  $3.59  per  child.  This  does 
not  wholly  express  the  value,  for  many  children  conducted  orna- 
mental gardening,  on  which  no  money  value  can  be  placed.  Table 
10  (p.  28)  shows  some  of  the  high  records  in  garden  production. 
Twenty-two  children  averaged  $61.25  for  the  season,  and  this,  put 
on  a  weekly  basis,  amounts  to  $1.18  the  year  round.  Considering 
the  fact  that  garden  work  occupies  the  attention  of  the  children  only 
part  of  their  spare  time,  and  is  practiced  only  during  the  summer 
months,  the  work  is  very  profitable.  These  achievements  are  not  re- 
markably high,  and  with  a  good  system  of  garden  instruction  most 
children  should  approach  these  records.  The  table  shows  also  the  total 
area  and  the  average  area  used  by  the  pupils  in  the  production  of  their 
crops.  Some  children  utilized  as  much  as  an  acre  of  land,  while 
others  cultivated  only  a  few  square  feet,  the  average  being  1,  101 
square  feet,  or  a  piece  of  land  about  34  feet  square.  A  very  small 
proportion  of  the  gardens,  however,  equal  this  area.  By  elim^inating 
the  gardens  of  one-half  acre  or  over,  the  average  area  is  reduced  to 
about  350  square  feet.  The  average  production  amounts  to  3  cents 
per  square  foot.  The  best  use  of  the  land  under  cultivation,  there- 
fore, is  not  being  made,  for  many  individual  records  show  returns  as 
high  as  15  cents  per  square  foot. 

The  total  area  available  to  all  the  children  included  in  the  investi- 
gation amounts  to  a  Uttle  over  314  acres,  or  an  average  of  961  square 
feet.    These  figures  are  low,  for  experience  has  shown  that  there  is 


1  Bui.  40,  1916,  discusses  the  organization  of  gardening  in  the  school. 
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more  land  available  than  is  generally  believed.  The  vacant  lots  of 
the  neighborhood  are  not  considered  in  the  above  estimate,  and  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  in  most  cities 
and  towns  there  is  abundant  land  for  the  use  of  the  children.  In  the 
congested  sections  of  a  few  of  the  largest  cities  it  may  be  necessary 
to  divide  the  land  into  very  small  plats  and  to  use  some  of  the  vacant 
land  in  the  suburbs. 

If  all  of  the  children  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades 
throughout  the  country  should  utilize  an- average  of  961  square  feet 
of  land  (the  amount  shown  to  be  available)  and  produce  an  average 
return  of  3  cents  per  square  foot,  the  total  production  would  amount 
to  over  $130,000,000.  If  the  land  contained  in  vacant  lots  were 
included,  about  twice  this  return  should  be  expected.  With  a  good 
system  of  garden  instruction,  the  average  return  per  square  foot 
could  be  multipUed  by  three,  and  this  increase  in  production  easily 
would  take  care  of  the  cost  of  furnishing  instruction. 


SUMMARY. 


Twenty-seven  per  cent  of  the  children  conducted  independent  gar- 
den exercises. 

The  children's  gardens  averaged  1,101  square  feet,  and  gave  an 
average  return  of  $3.59. 

There  were  361  children  who  raised  produce  valued  at  $10  or  over; 
81  valued  at  $25  or  over;  30  valued  at  $40  or  over;  and  22  valued 
at  $50  or  over. 

There  is  available  for  all  pupils  an  &,verage  of  961  square  feet  ol 
land  for  the  purpose  of  gardening.  This  amount  of  land  with  inteUi- 
gent  handling  should  produce  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  per  square  foot, 
returning  to  each, of  the  operators  $96.10. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The  recommendations  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  concerning  the 
organization  of  gardening  in  city  schools  are  presented  in  a  previous 
pubhcation  (Bui.  40,  1916),  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  repeat 
them  here. 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  complete  and  sudden 
reorganization  of  school  work  to  provide  for  gardening  and  other 
practical  arts  instruction.  The  proposed  adjustment  contemplates 
a  widely  different  method  of  attack  and  necessitates  a  reorganization 
of  school  work.  Unless  a  complete  change  is  made  from  the  old  to 
the  new  method,  there  wiU  be  no  opportunity  to  measure  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  plan.    It  would  seem  that  the  most  effective  way  of 
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demonstrating  the  value  of  the  new  method  is  to  try  it  out  under 
favorable  conditions  in  one  school  at  a  time.  If  the  plan  possesses 
merit,  the  people  will  demand  its  extension  through  the  whole  school 
system  of  any  city  or  town.  Too  often  attempts  to  introduce  new 
features  fail  from  a  compromised  effort  to  inaugurate  them  through- 
out the  whole  system  with  insufficient  financial  support  and  inade- 
quate experience. 

One  of  the  conspicuous  changes  needed  consists  in  the  rearrange- 
ment of  the  school  year  so  that  the  summer  vacation  may  come  in 
the  middle  of  the  year  instead  of  at  the  end.  Under  present  condi- 
tions the  children  at  the  end  of  the  year  drop  everything  pertaining 
to  school.  The  summer  vacation  is  given  over  to  activities  entirely 
distinct  from  school  work.  On  returning  to  school  at  the  end  of  the 
long  vacation  the  children  enter  new  classes,  meet  new  teachers,  and 
commence  new  studies.  If  the  school  year  commenced  with  Janu- 
ary and  ended  with  December  the  summer  vacation  might  be  made 
decidedly  more  useful  than  it  is  at  the  present.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  burden  the  children  by  heavy  assignments,  but  there  should  be 
some  kind  of  continuity  of  thought  and  purpose  to  ehminate  such  a 
long  waste  of  time  as  is  the  case  under  present  conditions.  With  the 
vacation  coming  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  can  be  no  work  assigned, 
and  after  a  lapse  of  10  or  12  weeks  the  children  return  and  are  com- 
pelled to  relearn  that  which  was  unused  and  forgotten  during  the 
summer.  The  work  of  the  summer  should  be  so  completely  different 
that  it  will  stiU  serve  the  purpose  intended  and  at  the  same  time  fur- 
nish an  opportunity  to  crystahze  the  knowledge  acquired  during  the 
year.  The  summer  should  be  the  time  for  performing  much  of  the 
home  project  work,  which  should  be  of  such  a  nature  that  children 
may  acquire  a  practical  experience  in  and  enjoy  the  satisfaction 
gained  from  conducting  a  real  commercial  or  industrial  enterprise. 
The  summer  work  should  be  of  such  a  character  also  as  to  furnish 
remunerative  employment,  and  in  this  way  the  child  may  learn  the 
i  value  of  money  expressed  in  work,  and  be  able  to  contribute  some- 
I  thing  to  his  support  and  the  support  of  the  family. 

As  previously  intimated  the  school  should  have  control  of  aU  the 
activities  of  children  above  a  certain  age,  whether  in  or  out  of  school. 
In  this  way  teachers  may  point  out  the  dangers  and  the  undesirable 
features  of  certain  occupations.  While  home  project  work  eventually 
i  should  provide  aU  the  employment  children  need  during  out-of -school 
I  hours,  there  w^ill  be  abundant  opportunity  through  many  years  to 
come  for  teachers  and  school  officials  to  render  a  valuable  service  by 
way  of  directing  the  outside  activities  of  children  and  of  exercising 
control  over  their  employment. 
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STATISTICAL  TABLES. 


Table  I.— Amount  and  money  value  of  employment  of  the  children  of  the  sixth,  seventh, 

and  eighth  grades,  1916. 


states. 


O  M 

C3  (35 


Alabama   97 

Arkansas   83 

Connecticut   389 

Delaware   21 

Iowa   869 

Michigan   1,436 

Missouri   204 

Ohio   954 

Pennsylvania   1,019 

Utah   87 

Washington   22 


Total. 


5, 181 


e  s 


052.  52 
131.40 
935.  6:3 
222.  50 
204.  97 
812.  60 
082.  65 
453.  40 
734.  72 
054. 95 
656.  70 


il 


il 


.S37.  34 
20.  57 
15.  23 
13.09 
17.  59 
11.75 
26.05 
16. 30 
17.  42 
12. 12 
36.  48 


36  I  68,342.04 


13. 


14  14 

8 

29 

1 
73 
71 
32 
63 
63 

4 


362 


o  o 

5^ 


575.  20 
70.  50 
62. 17 
70. 00 
68.  80 
72. 35 
82.  71 
73.09 
63.  21 
60.  00 
78.00 


69. 01 


>  o 


84 
74 
286 
20 
587 
984 
98 
714 
931 
49 
37 


S3. 42 


3,864 


1. 
1. 

2. 
1. 

1.69 
1.11 
2.  00 


1.51 


•a  5^ 


be  O 

as: 


13    $7. 59 


5.83 


5. 77 
5. 95 
8.  82 
6.00 
5.  72 


6.  27 


Table  2— Classes  of  occupations  in  which  4,526  children  are  engaged  during  out-of-school 
hours,  including  summer  vacation. 


Nature  of  occupation. 


1.  Farm  work  (picking  fruit  or  any  other  kind  of  farm  or  garden 

work)  

2.  Housework: 

At  home  'iI  -i' ' 

Away  from  home,  in  domestic  service,  carmg  for  chii- 
drcn  etc  

3.  Factories,  'mill's^  and  mines  (canning,  tobacco,  shoe,  and 

garment  factories,  breweries,  creameries,  cotton  mills,  etc.). 

4.  Work  in  stores  (clerks,  wrappers,  cash  girls,  etc.)  

5.  Work  in  offices  -  -  -  -.  

6.  Helpers  in  industrial  occupations  (pamtmg,  carpentermg, 

plastering,  blacksmithing,  etc.)  

7.  Labor  (including  road  work;  teaming;  ditchmg;  cuttmg 

wood;  mowing  lawns;  washing  autos;  janitor  service  and 
rough  work  around  hotels,  theaters,  schools,  and  other 
public  buildings;  cleaning  rugs;  washing;  scrubbing;  etc.). . 

8.  Personal  service  (in  restaurants,  in  barber  shops,  shoe  shin- 

ing, porter  service,  valeting,  as  bell  boy,  as  companion, 
leading  the  blind)  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  ■ 

9.  Street  trades:  Selling  papers  or  goods  of  any  kind  on  the 

street  

10.  Delivery  and  messenger  service  (running  errands,  taking 

orders,  peddling,  delivering  goods,  etc.). .................. 

11.  Caddying  (work  on  golf  links  and  tennis  courts,  m  bowling 

alleys,  etc.)  •  -  - .-  

12.  Unclassified  (fishing,  trapping,  sailing,  playing  musical  in- 

struments, posing  for  artists,  etc.)  


Total   3'^^^ 


Boys. 


292 
47 

84 

352 

61 
256 
816 

95 
153 


Per 
cent. 


32. 


Girls. 


100 


316 

321 

295 

14 
41 
11 

25 


40 


1,223 


Per 
cent. 


25.8 

26.2 

24.1 

1.1 
3.4 
.9 


1.3 


3.3 


Total. 


1,396 

321 

295 

81 
333 

5S 

109 

368 

181 

280 
816 
95 
193 


4, 526 


Per 
cent. 


/  30.8 
7.1 

6.5 

L8 
7.4 
L3 

•  2.4 

8.1 

3.9 
6.2 
18.0 
2.1 
4.2 
100 
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Table  3. — Number  of  children  desiring  to  leave  school,  the  number  who  undoubtedly  vnll 
leave,  and  the  number  who  have  already  left  during  the  current  year 


Number. 

Percent.i 

1,177 
699 
850 

8.5 
5.5 
2  7.5 

1  A  number  of  the  schedules  were  incompletely  filled  out  and  were  discarded.  The  percentages  given 
here  are  based  on  the  number  of  children  listed  on  complete  schedules  only. 

2  Since  the  investigation  deals  only  with  the  children  of  the  three  grammar  grades,  this  figure  is.  not 
comparable  with  those  of  other  investigations  which  are  based  upon  the  total  number  of  children  entering 
school. 


Table  4. — Reasons  given  by  children  for  desiring  to  leave  school. 


Reasons  for  desiring  to  leave. 

Number. 

Per 
cent. 

405 

34 

446 

38 

257 

22 

69 

6 

1,177 

100 

Table  5. — Reasons  for  leaving  school  obtained  by  the  teacher  from  children  who  undoubtedly 
will  leave  during  the  current  year. 


Reasons  for  leaxning. 


Number. 


Per 
cent. 


Family  needs  help  

Indifference  of  parents. 
Personal  desire  of  pupil 

111  health  

Unmentioned  reasons . . 

Total  


699 


100 


Table  6. — Data  concerning  the  850  pupils  of  the  current  school  year  ivho  had  already  left 
ivhen  the  investigation  was  made.  (1)  Number  who  are  known  to  be  at  work;  (2)  number 
who  left  because  of  financial  necessity;  (3)  number  ivho  probably  ivould  have  remained 
longer  in  school  if  remunerative  employment  had  been  available. 


Children. 

Number. 

Per 
cent. 

541 

64 

341 

40 

Probably  would  have  remained  longer  in  school  if  remunerative  employment  had  been 

116 

14 
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Table  1  .—Proportion  of  children  of  the  various  ages  found  in  each  of  the  upper  three  grades. 


Ages. 


10  years  or  under. 

11  years  

12  years  

13  years  

14  years  

15  years  

16  years  

17  years  

18  years  or  over . . 


Sixth  grade. 


Number. 


272 
1,366 
1,774 
1,194 
660 
230 
59 
3 
1 


Per 
cent. 


Total  (all  ages). 


5.559 


Seventh  grade. 


Number. 


18 
251 
1,321 
1,638 
1,073 
481 
122 
17 
5 


4,926 


Per 
cent. 


34 


Eighth  grade. 


Number. 


30 
228 
1,121 
1,361 
853 
276 
54 
8 


3,931 


Per 
cent. 


27 


Total  in 
sixth, 

seventh, 
and 
eighth 
grades. 


290 
1,647 
3, 323 
3,953 
3,094 
1,564 
457 
74 
14 


14,416 


Table  S.— Placement  of  children  in  the  three  upper  grades  according  to  age. 


Grades. 

10 
years 

or 
under. 

11 

years. 

12 
years. 

13 

years. 

14 
years. 

15 
years. 

16 
years. 

17 
years. 

18 
years. 

All 
ages. 

Per 
cent. 
5 

Per 
cent. 
25 
5 

Per 
cent. 
32 
27 
6 

Per 
cent. 
21 
33 
29 

Per 
cent. 
12 
22 
35 

Per 
cent. 

4 

10 
22 

Per 
cent. 
1 
3 
7 

Per 
cent. 

Per 
cent. 

Per 

cent. 
100 
100 
100 

Sixth  grade  

Seventh  grade  

1 



i 

Table  9.— Number  of  children  conducting  garden  work,  the  value  of  the  produce,  the 
amount  of  land  used,  and  the  amount  of  land  available  for  gardening. 


States. 


Alabama  

Arkansas  

Connecticut  

Delaware  

Iowa  

Michigan  

Missouri  

Ohio  

Pennsylvania . . . 

Utah  

Washington  

Total  


Per 
j  cent  of 
Children  chil- 
with    j  dren 
gardens,  j  with 
gar- 


97 
80 
385 
17 
553 
911 
159 
517 
,102 
55 
25 


3,901 


Value  of 
produce. 


$570. 01 
401.25 
1,124.08 
2.00 
2, 188. 30 
2, 950. 56 
1,274.90 
2, 458. 13 
2,  780. 24 
220. 50 
31.10 


27  14,001.07 


Average 
value 
per 
child. 


$6.79 
7.  72 
4.50 
2.00 
5.96 
7.11 
9.  83 
5.73 
4.64 
6.12 
2.07 


Area  in 
square  feet 
used  by 
pupils. 


105, 872 
123, 808 
135, 628 
1,761 
350, 711 
,135,248 
369, 190 
630, 113 
399, 041 
41,055 
2,659 


3.59  I  4,295,086 

I 


Average 
area  in 
square 

feet 
used  by 
pupils. 


Area  in 
square  feet 
available. 


1,091 
1,547 
352 
103 
634 
2, 343 
2,035 
1,223 
353 
746 
106 


79,  489 
365, 557 
905, 150 
4,839 
1,321,142 
6,356,308 
1,041,438 
2,473,918 
1,053,048 
131,847 
172,410 


1,101  1  13,905,146 


Table  10. — Some  Ugh  records  in  garden  production. 


Income  from  children  earrung— 

Number. 

Percent. 

Amount. 

Average. 

361 
81 
30 
22 

9.3 
2.0 
.7 
.5 

$6, 653.68 
3,087.88 
1, 672. 88 
1,347.50 

$15. 66 
38.12 
55.  76 
61.25 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

562.  National  education  association.  [Proceedings,  1916]  Journal  of  the  National 
education  association,  1:641-736,  March  1917. 

Department  of  classroom  teachers— Contains:  1.  Emma  L.  Johnston:  Vocational  guidance 
throughout  the  school  course,  p.  641-44.  2.  J,  F.  Hosic:  Waste  in  education,  p.  644-48. 

Library  department —3.  Bessie  S.  Smith:  Joint  administration  of  the  high  school  library  by  the 
board  of  education  and  the  public  library,  p.  652-56.  4.  A.  E.  Bostwick:  General  principles  in- 
volved, p.  656-58;  Discussion,  p.  658-60.  5.  Willard  Austen:  Educational  value  of  bibliographic 
training,  p.  660-65;  discussion:  Normal  school  libraries,  p.  665-67,  6.  Mary  E.  Hall:  Report  of  com- 
mittee on  high  school  libraries,  p.  667-71.  7.  The  rural  school  library,  p.  672-76. 

Department  of  physical  education. — 8.  Gustave  Straubenmiiller:  Physical  training  in  the  schools, 
p.  678-80.  9.  C.  W.  Crampton:  The  New  York  system  of  physical  training,  p.  681-82.  10.  Ran- 
dall Warden:  Physical  training  versus  military  training,  p.  682-86.  11.  Clara  G.  Baer:  The  health 
of  college  women,  p.  686-89.  12.  Rowland  Haynes:  Defining  the  work  of  physical  training  in  re- 
lation to  playgroimd  and  recreation  activities,  p.  691-94. 

Department  of  science  instruction— 13.  W.  J.  Hancock:  The  New  York  State  syllabus  of  applied 
chemistry,  p.  701-4.  14.  F.  A.  Wolff:  The  relation  of  the  bureau  of  standards  to  physical  research 
and  to  the  teaching  of  physics,  p.  709-12.  15.  L.  W.  Goldrich:  The  conservation  of  natural  resources 
through  education,  p.  718-22.  16.  John  Dewey:  Method  in  science  teaching,  p.  725-30.  17.  I.  C.  H. 
Robinson:  Training  of  science  teachers,  p.  730-31.  18.  T.  M.  Balliet:  Training  of  science  teachers 
p.  731-33. 
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563  New  York  (State)  TJniversity  convocation.   Proceedings  of  the  fifty-second 
convocation  .  .  .  Albany,  N.  Y.,  October  19,  20,  1916.  222  p.  8°. 

Contains:  1.  Irving  Fisher:  The  importance  to  health  of  physical  training  m  the  schools,  p. 
13-18  2  R  T  McKenzie:  The  value  of  physical  and  military  training  in  peace  and  war,  p.  18-24; 
Discussion  p  24-29  3.  Leonard  Wood:  Physical  and  military  training,  p.  29-32.  4.  James  Sulli- 
van- The  written  word-the  historian  incognito,  p.  57-67.  5.  Bliss  Perry:  The  written  word-how 
university  organizations  can  help  toward  a  better  day,  p.  77-84.  6.  T.  H.  Briggs:  Possibilities  of 
tlie  junior  high  school,  p.  92-103.  7.  J.  M.  Glass:  Results  of  the  first  year's  work  at  Washmgton 
junior  high  school,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  p.  105-24.  8.  C.  M.  Hfll:  The  junior  high  school  in  Vermont, 
p.  124-35.  9.  Mrs.  August  Behnont:  The  drama  as  a  means  of  teaching,  p.  187-95. 

564.  Pennsylvania  educational  association.    Proceedings  of  the  meeting  held 

December  27-29,  1916.    Pennsylvania  school  journal,  65  :  385-97,  March  1917. 

Department  of  colleges  and  normal  schools. -Contains:  1.  A.  L.  Suhrie:  Professional  training  in 
summer  schools  of  elementary  school  teachers,  p.  385-87.  2.  E.  F.  Smith:  The  status  of  teacher 
training  in  the  summer  schools  of  the  universities,  colleges  and  normal  schools  of  Pennsylvama, 
■p  387-90  3  C.  B.  Robertson:  Preliminary  report  on  high  school  teaching  population  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, p.  391-92.  4.  Ezra  Lehman:  College  credits  to  normal  school  graduates,  p.  393-94.  5.  A.  J. 
Jones'  Our  colleges  and  professional  training  of  secondary  school  teachers,  p.  395-96. 

Child  study  round  table-6.  J.  R.  Britton:  Work  of  an  attendance  officer,  p.  397-401.  7  Mary 
R.  Harris:  Child  study,  p.  401-5.  8.  Mary  S.  Adams:  What  a  child  should  be  taught  the  first 
year  at  school,  p.  405-7.  _  ,    v,    ,  ia 

Department  of  rural  schools. -9.  H.  C.  Fetterolf:  Rural  community  vocational  school,  p.  411-14. 
10  G  F.  Green:  Study  of  trees  in  rural  schools,  p.  414-16.  11.  F.  E.  Baker:  The  rural  practice 
school,  p.  418-19.  12.  C.  F.  Maxwell:  Value  of  the  township  institute,  p.  419-21. 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

565.  Ainger,  Arthur  Campbell.    Memories  of  Eton  sixty  years  ago.    London,  J. 

Murray,  1917.  353  p.  plates.  12°. 

566.  O'Brien,  Michael  J.    Early  Irish  schoolmasters  in  NeAy  England.  Catholic 

historical  review,  3  :  52-71,  April  1917. 

567.  Slosson,EdwinE.  John  Dewey :  teacher  of  teachers.  Independent,  89  : 541-44, 

March  26,  1917.  ^.     ,  ^ 

Completes  the  series  of "  Twelve  major  prophets. "  Analyzes  Dewey's  educational  philosophy. 

568  Watson,  Foster.   The  old  grammar  schools.    Cambridge  (Eng.),  University 
press;  New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam's  sons,  1916.  150  p.  front.,  3  pi.   16°.  {Half- 
title:  The  Cambridge  manuals  of  science  and  literature) 
"Short  bibliography":  p.  [143]-145. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

569.  BaUiet,  Thomas  M.    The  modern  school  proposed  by  the  General  education 

board.    American  education,  20:466-70,  April  1917. 

570.  Beesley,  Thomas  Quinn.  Education  in  Mexico  under  the  new  constitution. 
-         Catholic  educational  review,  13:293-301,  April  1917. 

571.  Bland,  J.  O.  P.    The  people  and  the  party  machine.    Nineteenth  century, 

81:528-39,  March  1917.  .  ^.        ^  . 

Discusses  among  other  things  education  in  Great  Britain.   Declares  the  existmg  system  of 
national  education  is  extremely  unsatisfactory. 

572  Campbell,  John  C.    The  future  of  the  church  and  independent  schools  in  our 

Southern  highlands.    New  York,  Russell  Sage  foundation,  1917.    19  p.    12°.  ■ 

573  Connecticut.    State  board  of  education.    Educational  inquiry-Glaston- 

bury  Seymour,  North  Stonington,  and  East  Windsor,  1916.    Hartford,  State 
board  of  education,  1916.    4  v.    8°.    (Connecticut  bulletin  29,  30,  32,  45.) 
Surveys  undertaken  by  special  agents  of  the  Connecticut  State  board  of  education. 
574.  Dewey,  John,    (^urrent  tendencies  in  education.    Dial,  62:287-89,  April  5, 
1917 

Surveys  the  efficiency  and  measurement  movement  and  the  tendency  to  develop  experimental 
schools,  as  significant  trends  in  current  educational  development. 
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575.  Gerwig,  George  W.    Public  school  dividends.    Current  education,  21:75-83, 

March  1917. 

Dividends  from  public  schools  in  school  lands,  school  buildings,  books,  art  and  music, 
health,  etc. 

576.  Newark,  Ohio.    Board  of  education.    Review  of  past  activities  and  sugges- 

tions for  the  improvement  of  the  public  schools  of  Newark.  Prepared  by  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  approved  by  the  Board  of  education  and  ordered 
printed.  February  20,  1917.  Newark,  Ohio,  The  Advocate  printing  co. 
[1917]    18  p.    illus.  8°. 

577.  Wilder,  Amos  P.    Yale  in  China.  Asia ;  journal  of  the  American  Asiatic  associa- 

tion (New  York)  17:105-9,  April  1917.  illus. 

Describes  the  "Yale  mission"  at  Changsha,  China,  which  is  an  institution  for  higher  educa- 
•  tion  of  Chinese,  officered  by  Yale  university  men,  with  a  hospital  and  medical  school  attached. 

578.  Wright,  Robert  H.    President's  address  before  the  Teachers  assembly  at  the 

thirty-third  meeting.    Training  school  quarterly,  3:277-84,  March  1917. 

Address  delivered  before  the  North  Carolina  teachers  assembly  on  educational  conditions  in 
North  Carolina. 

579.  Yamall,  Stanley  R.    A  helping  hand  to  Mexico.    Journal  of  the  Association  of 

collegiate  alumnae,  10:454-62,  March  1917. 

Gives  an  explanation  of  the  confused  educational  conditions  in  Mexico  and  what  the  college 
man  and  woman  in  the  United  States  can  do  to  help  better  conditions. 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

580.  Dearborn,  George  Van  Ness.    The  formation  of  habits.    Mother's  magazine, 

12:441,  475-76,  May  1917. 

This  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles  for  parents  and  teachers  in  whose  care  the  training  of 
young  children  is  placed. 

581.  Flexner,  Abraham.    Education  as  mental  discipline.    Atlantic  monthly, 

119:452-64,  April  1917. 

Lays  stress  on  the  doctrine  of  interest.  Discusses  the  selection  and  development  of  significant 
interests  in  education. 

582.  Game,  Josiah  B.    Sanity  in  education.    Florida  schoolroom,  23:1-5,  March 

1917. 

Delivered  before  the  Florida  educational  association  at  Arcadia,  December  28, 1916. 
Criticizes  the  Flexner  system  of  education  and  makes  a  plea  for  a  sane  education  which  would 
hold  together  the  practical  and  cultural. 

583.  Geyer,  Denton  L.    The  wavering  aim  of  education  in  Dewey's  educational 

philosophy.    Education,  37  : 484-91,  April  1917. 

A  discussion  of  the  individualistic  and  socialistic  ways  of  thinking  as  applied  to  education. 

584.  Hughes,  James  L.    Training  the  children.    New  York  and  Chicago,  The  A.  S. 

Barnes  company,  1917.    148  p.  12°. 

585.  Keyser,  Cassius  J.    Educational  ideals  most  worthy  of  loyalty.  Educational 

review,  53  :  325-28,  April  1917. 
Discusses  the  ideal  of  liberal  education. 

586.  Passano,  Leonard  M.    False  premises  in  the  educational  argument.  School 

and  society,  5  :  367-72,  March  31,  1917. 

The  writer  says  that  investigators  may  be  sincere  in  their  efforts  to  treat  education  as  a  "field 
of  human  engineering/'  and  to  treat  the  educational  institution  as  a  factory  or  machine  shop, 
but  their  investigations  and  arguments  are  based  on  false  premises. 

587.  Pearson,  Francis B.    Reveries  of  a  schoolmaster.    New  York,  Chicago  [etc.] 

C.  Scribner's  sons  [1917]    203  p.  12°. 

Contents. — In  medias  res.— Retrospect.— Brown.— Psychological. — Balking. — Lanterns.— 
Complete  living.— My  speech.— School-teaching.— Beefsteak.— Freedom.— Things.— Targets.— 
Sinners.— Hoeing  potatoes.— Changing  the  mind.— The  point  of  view.— Picnics.— Make-believe.— 
Behavior.— Forefingers.— Story-telling.— Grandmother.— My  world.- This  or  that.— Rabbit  peda- 
gogy.—Perspective.— Purely  pedagogical.— Longevity.— Four-leaf  clover.— Mountain-climbing. 
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588.  Porter,  Laura  Spencer.    Do  you  let  your  children  do  their  own  thinking? 

Mother's  magazine,  12  :  424-25,  454-55,  May  1917. 

It  is  the  child  who  never  is  allowed  to  reason  things  out  for  himself  that  becomes  a  slave  to  other 
and  stronger  minds— the  man  or  woman  who  is  led  easily  by  men,  emotions,  and  prejudices. 

589.  Public  school  methods.    Teachers'  guide,  index.    New  ed.    Chicago,  The 

Methods  company,  1917.    108,  54  p.  8°. 

Contents.— Vocational  guidance.— The  dictionary  and  how  to  use  it.— The  community  cen- 
ter, by  E.  J.  Ward.— Thrift.— Personal  and  community  hygiene.— Disease  and  its  prevention.— 
Index. 

590.  Richmond,  Kenneth.    The  permanent  values  in  education;  with  an  introduc- 

tion by  A.  Glutton-Brock.    London,  Constable  &  co.  ltd.  [1917]    136  p.  12°. 

Presents  the  ideals  of  some  of  the  great  educators  of  the  past,  with  an  attempt  at  their  revalua- 
tion in  terms  of  new  conditions. 

591.  Shields,  Thomas  Edward.    Philosophy  of  education.    Washington,  D.  C,  The 

Catholic  education  press,  1917.    446  p.  8°. 

592.  WiUmann,  Otto.    Correlation  of  the  school  subjects.    Tr.  by  Father  Felix 

Kirsch.    Catholic  educational  review,  13  : 302-10,  April  1917. 

A  chapter  from  the  English  translation  of  Otto  Willmann's  "Didaktik."  The  translation  of 
the  complete  book  will  be  published  by  B.  Herder,  of  St.  Louis. 

EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 

593.  Ashbaugh,  Ernest  James.    The  arithmetical  skill  of  Iowa  school  children. 

Iowa  City,  la.,  The  University  [1916]  63  p.  diagrs.  8°.  (The  State  uni- 
versity of  Iowa.    Extension  division  bulletin  no.  24.    [1st  ser.  no.  5].) 

594.  Breed,  F.  S.,  and  Down,  E.  F.    Measuring  and  standardizing  handwriting  in  a 

school  system.    Elementary  school  journal,  17  : 470-84,  March  1917. 

Emphasizes  the  need  of  standard  scores  or  the  establishment  of  norms.  Writers  contend  that  it 
is  desirable  for  any  considerable  school  system,  with  the  use  of  approved  methods  and  the  instru- 
ments of  measurement  how  available,  to:  "(1)  measure  its  present  achievement,  (2)  establish 
norms  of  achievement,  and  (3)  construct  its  own  scales  for  measuring  achievement."  Report  of  an 
attempt  to  carry  out  the  above  program  for  the  city  of  Highland  Park,  Mich.,  in  grades  3-6,  inclu- 
sive. Illustrated. 

595.  Buckingham,  B.  R.    Correlation  between  abihty  to  think  and  ability  to  remem- 

ber, with  special  reference  to  United  States  history.    School  and  society,  5  : 
443-49,  April  14,  1917. 
196.  Chapman,  James  Crosby,  and  Rush,  Grace  Preyer.    The  scientific  measure- 
ment of  classroom  products.    Boston,  New  York  [etc.]  Silver,  Burdett  &  com- 
pany [1917]    viii,  191  p.    illus.  (incl.  form)  fold.  pi.  8°. 
Bibliography:  p.  18&-91. 

597.  Corson,  O.  T.    Surveying  the  surveyors.    Journal  of  education,  85  : 319-20, 

March  22,  1917. 

An  address  at  the  Kansas  City  meeting  of  the  Department  of  superintendence,  National  edu- 
cation association,  February  1917. 

Also  in  Ohio  educatibnal  monthly,  66  : 133-38,  April  1917. 

598.  Cross,  Allen.    Weighing  the  scales.    English  journal,  6  : 183-91,  March  1917. 

Gives  a  r^sum^  of  the  different  measurements  for  testing  reading,  spelling,  grammar,  composi- 
tion, and  literary  appreciation;  also  a  bibliography. 

599.  Gates,  Arthur  I.    Experiments  on  the  relative  efficiency  of  men  and  women 

in  memory  and  reasoning.    Psychological  review,  24  : 139-46,  March  1917. 

From  tests  of  students  in  the  University  of  California,  the  investigator  concludes  that  women 
excel  the  men  in  memory  work,  and  that  men  excel  the  women,  but  to  a  less  degree,  in  reason 
work. 

600.  Gray,  WilUam  Scott.    Studies  of  elementary-school  reading  through  stand- 

ardized tests.    Chicago,  111.,  The  University  of  Chicago  press;  [etc.,  etc.,  1917] 
viii,  157  p.    diagrs.    8°.    (Supplementary  educational  monographs,  pub.  in 
conjunction  with  the  School  review  and  the  Elementary  school  journal,    no.  1.) 
"Descriptive  bibliography  of  reading  investigations":   p.  26-31. 
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601.  Melville,  Norbert  J.   Standard  method  of  testing  juvenile  mentality  by  the 

Binet-Simon  scale  with  the  original  questions,  pictures,  and  drawings.  Phila- 
delphia, London,  J.  B.  Lippincott  company  [1917]  140  p.  illus.  12°. 

602.  Meriam,  J.  L.   Measuring  school  work  in  terms  of  life  out  of  school.  School 

and  society,  5  :  339-42,  March  24,  1917. 

Points  out  the  defects  in  our  present  measurements  and  says  that  measurements  of  abilities 
should  be  in  terms  of  normal  experience  rather  than  in  abstractions. 

603.  Murphy,  Gardner.  An  experimental  study  of  literary  vs.  scientific  types. 

American  journal  of  psychology,  28  :  238-62,  April  1917. 

Main  objective  of  this  study  is  to  determine  the  differences  between  subjects  having  a  pre- 
dominant interest  in  and  aptitude  for  literature,  and  those  having  a  predominant  interest  in  and 
aptitude  for  science.  Work  carried  out  in  Yale  psychological  laboratory. 

604.  O'Hern,  Joseph.  P.  Organized  effort  in  educational  research  in  city  school  sys- 

tems.   Journal  of  the  New  York  state  teachers'  association,  4  : 87-94,  April  1917 . 

605.  Shaw,  Elisabeth  Ross.   Suggestions  for  child  study.    Kindergarten  and  first 

grade,  2  :  146-50,  April  1917. 

Suggestions  for  marking  and  ranking  mental  tests  for  children  and  the  practical  use  of  such 
tests  Ln  the  problems  of  grading,  promotion,  discipline,  and  motivation. 

606.  Ward,  C.  H.  The  scale  illusion.  English  journal,  6  :  221-30,  April  1917. 

Says  that  "a  mere  preparatory  teacher  is  dazed  when  he  hears  serious  consideration  of  a  scale 
for  grading  composition." 

607.  Wolfe,  Carmie  S.   The  Topeka  scale  for  judging  compositions.    Illinois  asso- 

ciation of  teachers  of  English  bulletin,  9  :  1-12,  March  1,  1917. 

608.  Woody,  Clifford.   Measurements  of  some  achievements  in  arithmetic.  North- 

west journal  of  education,  28  :  351-55,  April  1917. 

SPECIAL  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

609.  Mapes,  E.  K.  The  direct  method  in  teaching  German.  Colorado  school  journal, 

32  :  24-28,  March  1917. 

SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

610.  Baggs,  Thomas  A.  The  teaching  of  thrift  in  schools.   Education,  37  :  514-17, 

April  1917. 

611.  Bagley,  W.  C.  The  place  of  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  in  a  liberal  educa- 

tion. Educational  bi-monthly,  11  :  189-98,  February  1917. 

612.  Bureau  of  safety,  Chicago,  JR.   Methods  for  instruction  in  accident  preven- 

tion for  use  in  schools.  1917.  31  p.  illus.  8°. 

613.  Cajori,  Florian.   A  history  of  elementary  mathematics  with  hints  on  methods 

of  teaching.  Rev.  and  enl.  ed.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  company;  [etc., 
etc.]  1917.  324  p.  8°. 

614.  Caldwell,  Otis  W.  An  interpretation  of  the  new  point  of  view  in  science  teach- 

ing.  General  science  quarterly,  1  :  131-36,  March  1917. 

Condensed  from  an  address  given  before  the  General  science  club  of  New  England,  November 
1916. 

615.  CarTjW.Ij.,  and  others.  A  course  of  study  in  Latin.    Classical  journal,  12:438-55, 

April  1917. 

Instruction  in  Latin  in  the  University  high  school,  University  of  Chicago. 

616.  Eikenberry,  W.  L.    Bibliography  of  general  science.    General  science  quar- 

terly, 1:146-52,  March  1917. 

617.  Greene,  James  S.  Kinaesthesia,  a  new  aid  to  the  teaching  of  speech.  English 

journal,  6:248-53,  April  1917. 

Defines  kinaesthesia  as  the  sense  of  muscular  movement  of  the  parts  which  are  active  in  pro- 
ducing speech,  as  the  tongue,  lips,  jaw,  etc.  Explains  this  through  "a  demonstration  of  radio- 
graphic plates  that  show  the  different  positions  assumed  by  the  vocal  organs  in  uttering  the 
fundamental  sounds  of  our  language. " 
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618.  Henderson,  R.  H.  Recent  advances  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics.  Mathe- 

matics teacher,  9:141^7,  March  1917. 

619.  Hopkins,  Edwin  M.   Wanted:  a  bureau  of  definition.    English  journal, 

6:131-45,  March  1917. 

President's  address  before  the  National  council  of  teachers  of  English,  New  York  City,  'De- 
cember 1, 1916. 

Thinks  the  Council  should  establish  a  bureau  of  definition.  Such  a  bureau  to  find  what 
essentially  is  meant  by  the  intellectual  and  the  spiritual,  the  religious  and  the  scientific. 

620.  Hoy t,  Wilbur  F.  A  plea  for  the  study  of  elementary  astronomy.  School  science 

and  mathematics,  17:341-47,  April  1917. 

621.  Isenbarger,  Jerome.  A  first  course  in  zoology  in  the  high  school — content  and 

organization.  School  science  and  mathematics,  17:289-94,  April  1917. 

Read  before  the  biology  section  of  the  Central  association  of  science  and  mathematics  teachers, 
Chicago,  December  2, 1916. 

622.  Kent,  Roland  G.  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  newspapers.  Old  Penn,  15:386-90, 

March  30,  1917. 

A  paper  read  at  the  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  society  for  the  promotion  of 
liberal  studies,  on  March  23, 1917. 

Shows  the  extent  the  classics  are  used  in  newspapers,  advertisements,  etc. 

623.  Livingstone,  R.  W.  A  defence  of  classical  education.   London,  Macmillan and 

CO.,  1916.  278  p.  12°. 

Presents  the  case  for  Greek,  Latin,  and  grammar  and  prose  composition,  and  discusses  various 
proposed  reforms  in  classical  instruction. 

624.  Lohmeyer,  LiUian.  The  modem  trend  of  art  in  our  public  schools.  Indiana 

instructor,  1:18-22,  April  1917. 

625.  London  county  council.  Class  singing  and  ear  training  in  schools,  with  sylla- 

bus in  musical  theory  and  notation.    School  music,  18:5-10,  March-April 

1917. 

To  be  continued. 

From  the  London  School  music  review. 

626.  Persons,  Charles  E.    The  introductory  course  in  economics.  Educational 

review,  53:350-70,  April  19-17. 

627.  Quickstad,  N.  J.    Some  phases  of  the  general  science  problem.  General 

science  quarterly,  1:153-61,  March  1917. 

The  early  history  of  science  development  and  the  present  status  of  general  science. 

628.  Redway,  Jacques  W.    A  heretic's  rank  heresy.    Journal  of  education, 

85:370-73,  April  5,  1917. 

The  author  says  that  the  study  which  did  the  most  for  him  was  Latin.  Tells  of  the  training 
he  had  in  Latin  and  shows  of  what  value  it  was  to  him. 

629.  Richards,  Mabel  M.    The  practical  in  arithmetic.    Elementary  school  jour- 

nal, 17:521-24,  March  1917. 

An  attempt  to  show  how  a  review  course  in  eighth-grade  arithmetic  may  be  centered  around 
one  large  problem.  The  problem  discussed  is  centered  around  the  building  and  furnishing  of  a  city 
home. 

630.  Steeves,  Harrison  R.  High  school  English  and  college  English.  English  jour- 

nal, 6:146-55,  March  1917. 

Writer  concludes  that  "it  is  impossible  to  make  a  reasonable  distinction  between  college 
entrance  requirements  in  composition  and  the  useful  equipment  of  any  fairly  educated  young 
man  or  woman." 

631.  Ward,C.H.  mat  is  English?  A  book  of  strategy  for  English  teachers.  Chicago, 

Scott,  Foresman  and  company  [1917]    261  p.  12°. 

632.  Wisconsin  state  teachers'  association.    A  definite  music  lesson  for  primary 

and  elementary  schools.  A  report  presented  to  the  music  supervisors  of  Wis- 
consin, at  the  State  teachers'  association.  School  music,  18:17,  20-24,  March- 
April  1917. 
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633.  Wolfe,  A.  B.    Shall  we  have  an  introductory  course  in  social  science.  Jour- 

nal of  political  economy,  22:253-67,  March  1917. 

Cites  reasons  for  such  a  course.  Says  that  it  must  stand  in  some  "effective  relation  to  the 
freshman's  experience,  and  must  not  encourage  the  false  pride  of  sterile  'scholarship'." 

634.  Young,  Caroline  M.    The  German  club.    Modern  language  journal,  1  :  202-14, 

March  1917. 

Gives  examples  of  formal  programs,  and  also  some  devices  and  experiences  in  conducting  a 
German  club. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

635.  Davis,  E.  E.    A  study  of  rural  schools  in  Travis  County,  Texas,  by  E.  E.  Davis 

.  .  .  Austin,  Tex.,  The  University  [1916]  53  p.  illus.,  diagrs.  8°.  (Bul- 
letin of  the  University  of  Texas.    1916  :  no.  67.    December  1,  1916) 

636.  Galpin,  C.  J.    The  country  church  an  economic  and  social  force.  Madison, 

Wis.  48  p.  illus.  12°.  (Agricultural  experiment  station  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.    Bulletin  278,  January  1917.) 

637.  Myers,  Garey  C.    Some  opportunities  that  come  to  country  schoolmasters. 

Education,  37  :  518-25,  April  1917. 

Says  that  in  one  particular  "the  teacher  in  the  district  school  has  failed  most  fatally,  that  is, 
to  lead  the  country  child  to  have  a  healthy  attitude  toward  country  folk  and  life  and  places."  To 
be  continued. 

638.  Wilkinson,  William  Albert.    Rural  school  management.    Boston,  New  York 

[etc.]  Silver,  Burdett  &  company  [1917]   xiii,  416  p.  incl.  front.,  illus.,  plan, 
forms.    12°,    (Teacher  training  series,  ed.  by  W.  W.  Charters.) 
"List  of  material  for  collateral  reading":  p.  414-16. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

639.  Bliss,  Don  C.    High-school  failures.    Educational  administration  and  super- 

vision, 3  :  125-38,  March  1917. 

Gives  charts  showing  failures  by  subjects,  etc.,  from  returns  made  by  14  superintendents  of 
schools  in  North  Jersey.   The  majority  of  failures  were  in  but  a  single  subject. 

640.  Davis,  Calvin  Clin.    Public  secondary  education.    Chicago,  New  York,  Rand 

McNally  &  company  [1917]    270  p.  12°. 

A  history  of  public  secondary  education  in  Michigan.  The  secondary  school  system  of  Michigan 
is  viewed  as  a  type  of  that  of  the  entire  United  States. 

641.  Foster,  J.  Murray.    The  junior  high  school  in  villages.    Education,  37  :  495- 

503,  April  1917. 

Presents  arguments  for  and  against  the  junior  high  school.  The  writer,  who  is  the  supervis- 
ing principal  of  the  Dansville  (N.  Y.)  high  school,  speaks  enthusiastically  of  the  juniofr  high  school 
of  his  town. 

642.  IngHs,  Alexander  J.    The  junior  high  school.    Educational  standards,  3  :  55- 

58,  April  1917. 

The  defects  in  our  present  organization  and  the  reforms  that  appear  desirable. 

643.  Koos,  Leonard  V.    Administering  the  time  factor  in  the  high  school.  Educa- 

tional administration  and  supervision,  3.:  150-57,  March  1917. 

The  problem  of  regulating  the  time  element  so  that  a  unit  in  one  subject  will  be  the  approximate 
equivalent  for  administrative  purposes  of  a  unit  in  another. 

644.  Lewis,  Ervin  Eugene.    Standards  of  measuring  junior  high  schools.  Iowa 

City,  la..  The  University  [1916]    [31]  p.    8°.    (The  State  university  of  Iowa. 
Extension  division  bulletin  no.  25.    [Ist  ser.  no.  6].) 
"Select  bibliography  on  junior  high  school":  p.  [29-31] 

645.  Musselman,  H.  T.    Newer  ideals  in  organizing  and  building  the  university  of 

the  many.    Texas  school  journal,  34  :  17-20,  April  1917. 
The  second  article  in  a  series  on  high-school  work  in  the  state  of  Texas. 

646.  The  present  state  of  English  secondary  schools;  by  a  secondary  schoolmaster, 

English  review,  24  :  235-42,  March  1917. 

Severely  critical  of  English  schools  and  methods. 
94243—17  2 
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j647.  Smith,  David  Eugene.    Mathematics  in  the  junior  high  school.  Educational 
review,  53  :  391-96,  April  1917. 

'648.  Thompson,  Frank  V.    The  senior  high  school:  its  function  and  organization. 
Industrial-arts  magazine,  6  :  179-83,  May  1917. 

Read  before  the  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education,  Indianapolis,  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1917. 

.649.  WoodhuU,  John  F.    The  high-school  situation.    General  science  quarterly, 
1  :  137-40,  March  1917. 
Reprinted  separately. 

TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

650.  Averill,  Lawrence  A.    Child  psychology  in  the  normal  school.    Education,  37: 

473-83,  April  1917. 

Says  that  the  normal  school  course  in  educational  psychology  should  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
supplement  to  work  in  child  study. 

651.  HaU-Quest,  Alfred  L.    Energy  and  enthusiasm.    Virginia  journal  of  educa- 

tion, 10  :  372-76,  April  1917. 

The  writer  says  that  no  qualities  are  more  influential  in  the  classroom  than  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm.   Discusses  four  sources  of  enthusiasm  in  teaching. 

652.  Hollister,  H.  A.    Courses  in  education  best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  high-school 

teachers  and  high-school  principals.    School  and  home  education,  36  :'  216-21, 
April  1917. 

A  paper  presented  before  the  Kansas  City  meeting  of  the  Society  of  college  teachers  of  educa- 
tion, February  26,  1917. 

The  jninimum  content  of  professional  courses  which  high-school  teachers  and  principals  should 
have. 

653.  Johnson,  Franklin  W.    The  professional  reading  of  the  high-school  principal. 

School  review,  25  :  233-42,  April  1917. 

Includes  a  classified  list  of  62  different  titles,  with  annotations. 

654.  Judd,  Jeannette  Mathews.    The  ex-teacher  as  a  mother.    Normal  instructor 

and  primary  plans,  26  :  21-22,  May  1917. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  says,  "The  mora  wom3n  the  schoolroom  ssnds  to  the  hearth,  the 
more  shall  we  see  of  the  Montessori  methods,  the  more  shall  we  hear  of  the  newer  education  and, 
I  am  convinced,  the  less  shall  we  read  of  the  failure  of  our  public  schools." 

655.  Koos,  Leonard  V.    Teacher-training  departments  in  north  central  high  schools. 

School  review,  25  :  249-56,  April  1917. 

656.  McCracken,  C.  C.    Training  of  teachers  while  in  service.    Ohio  teacher,  37  : 

293-94,  March  1917. 

A  synopsis  of  an  address  at  the  Kansas  City  meeting  of  the  Department  of  supermtendence, 
National  education  association,  on  a  systematic  plan  for  the  after-training  of  normal-school 
graduates. 

v657.  Manning,  George  A.    Student  teaching  and  observation.    American  school- 
master, 10  :  49-57,  February  1917. 

The  methods  followed  in  training  future  high-school  teachers  at  the  Michigan  state  normal 
college. 

658.  Moritz,  R.  D.    Report  of  normal  training  in  the  high  schools  of  Nebraska. 

Middle-west  school  review,  9  :  18-19,  18-21,  March,  April  1917. 

659 .  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education.    The  selection' 

and  training  of  teachers  for  state-aided  industrial  schools  (rev.  ed.)  New 
York  city,  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education,  1917. 
64  p.  8°.  (Bulletin  no.  19.) 
.660.  Pittenger,  B.  F.  Problems  of  teacher  measurement.  Journal  of  educational 
psychology,  8  :  103-10,  February  1917. 

"The  author  criticises  current  schemes  of  teacher  measurement  on  the  score  of  lack  of  differen- 
.tiation  for  different  types  of  work,  overlapping  of  test  rubrics,  and  attempting  to  take  account 
too  many  details.    He  suggests  that  we  need  studies  of  teachers  of  the  same  grade,  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  on  the  same  plane,  e.  g.,  that  of  the  classroom  process." 
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661.  Preston,  Josephine  Corliss.    Teachers'  cottages.    Journal  of  the  Association 

of  collegiate  alumnae,  10  :  447-53,  March  1917. 

662.  Rapeer,  Louis  W.    The  teaching  process.    American  education,  20  :  473-77, 

April  1917. 

Discusses  (1)  the  teacl>ing  situation,  (2)  classroom  management,  (3)  principles  of  teaching, 
and  (4)  types  of  teaching. 

663.  Sharon,  J.  A.    The  reciprocal  relations  of  the  normal  school  and  the  city 

system.    Educational  bi-monthly,  11  :  242-48,  February  1917. 

What  the  normal  school  and  the  city  system  should  expect  of  each  other  in  order  that  the 
interests  of  the  people  may  be  served  best. 

664.  Shear,  S.  R.    The  ideal  teacher.    Educational  standards,  3  :  23-25,  32-33, 

38-40,  March  1917. 

665.  Stoutemyer,  J.  Howard.    The  educational  qualifications  and  tenure  of  the 

teaching  population.    School  review,  25  :  257-73,  April  1917. 
First  paper  in  series. 

666.  Vincent,  George  E.   City  comforts  for  country  teachers.   American  review  of 

reviews,  55  :  403-8,  April  1917. 

A  description  of  the  new  teacher's  house,  at  Alberta,  Minn.  A  solution  of  the  problem  of 
housing  rural  teachers,  especially  when  they  are  grouped  in  consolidated  schools,  at  public  expense. 
Illustrated. 

667.  Weet,  H.  S,    Is  the  readjustment  of  the  requirements  for  college,  normal  and 

training  school  entrance  desirable?  If  so,  how  can  it  be  accomplished?  Journal 
of  the  New  York  state  teachers'  association,  4  :  41-49,  March  1917. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

668.  Colton,  Elizabeth  A.    Junior  college  requirements  in  the  South.  Meredith 

college.  Quarterly  bulletin,  ser.  10,  no.  2  :  30-34,  January  1917. 

669.  Comfort,  WiUiam  Wistar.   Commercial  scholarship.   Dial,  62  :  290-92,  April 

5,  1917. 

Discusses  how  the  doctorate  of  philosophy  may  be  saved  from  the  clutches  of  commercialism, 
and  its  meaning  fixed  in  our  academic  nomenclature. 

670.  Council  of  church  boards  of  education.   A  statistical  survey  of  Illinois  col- 

leges, by  Warren  Brown,  survey  secretary.  [Chicago,  Council  of  church 
boards  of  education,  1917]   78  p.    illus.  12°. 

671.  Farrand,  Wilson.   Work  of  the  college  entrance  examination  board.  Educa- 

tional review,  53  :  371-90,  April  1917. 

Address  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland,  December  1,  1916. 

Says  that  the  two  big  problems  confronting  the  board  are  the  problem  of  history  and  the  prob- 
lem of  comprehensive  examinations. 

672.  Johnston,  J.  B.  The  university  and  the  state.  School  and  society,  5  :  391-401, 

April  7,  1917. 

Says  that  the  university  is  not  concerned  with  the  education  of  individuals  for  their  personal 
pleasure  or  satisfaction,  but  that  it  trains  for  service.  Advocates  the  selection  of  students  at 
entrance  and  from  step  to  step  within  the  university.  Thinks  that  it  should  weed  out  the  poorest 
students,  giving  special  opportimities  to  the  best. 

673.  Leighton,  Joseph   Alexander.    Democracy  and  intellectual  distinction. 

School  and  society,  5  :  421-30,  April  14,  1917. 

The  writer  says  that  diversities  and  colleges  must  now  be  regarded  as  the  chief  custodians  of 
the  higher  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  of  democracy.  The  universities  may  have  other  important 
and  worthy  aims  in  vocational  training  and  material  service  to  the  state,  but  these  should  not 
be  their  primary  aims. 

674.  Vincent,  George  E.    Public  health  training  in  universities.   Journal  of  the 

American  medical  association,  68  :  1013-16,  April  7,  1917. 

Presents  details  of  the  requirements  in  different  institutions.  Conditions  for  admission  into 
a  public  health  force. 
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675.  Young,  B.  E.  Taking  stock.  Meredith  college,  Quarterly  bulletin,  ser.  10,  no. 

2  :  19-29,  January  1917.  .     ,   „  , 

The  president's  address  at  the  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  colleges  and 

secondary  schools  of  the  Southern  States,  November  16, 1916. 

What  the  Association  has  done  and  can  do  for  higher  education  in  the  South. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

676.  Boynton,  Frank  D.    Cooperation  in  a  school  system.    Educational  review, 

^^Discute?thfp^owLs!!iLuties  of  the  school  hoard;  the  appointment  f^dtraimng  of  teachers^ 
In  order  to  safeguard  the  future  of  children,  the  control  of  schools  should  be  independent  of  all 
partisan  politics,  etc. 

677  Buonvino,  Orazio.    L'amministrazione  centrale  della  pubblica  istruzione. 

Studio  di  legislazione  scolastica  (dottrina,  storia,  legislazione  straniera,  di- 

ritto  positive  italiano  giurisprudenza,  critica)   Torino  [etc.]   G.  B.  Faravia 

ec.  [1916]  342  p.  12°. 
678.  Cofiman,  Lotus  D.   The  control  of  educational  progress  through  supervision. 

School  and  home  education,  36  :  212-15,  April  1917. 

An  address  delivered  at  Kansas  City,  February  27, 1917,  before  the  National  council  of  educa- 


tion.  a  u    ^  A 

679.  Doeden,  Frederic.  The  legal  status  of  the  city  superintendent.   School  and 

cX?s'tL\etal^p^^^^  have  so  far  defined  most  satisfactorily  the  duties  of 

the  city  superintendent. 

680.  Talbert,  Wilford  E.    Are  we  spending  too  much  money  on  our  schools?  Cah- 

forniataxpayers'iournal,  1:17-20,  March  1917. 

-Under  this  caption  Mr.  Talbert  proposes  to  discuss  from  month  to  month  a  number  of  pos- 
sible means  of  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  for  education." 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

681.  Foster,  WiUiam  Trufant.    Should  students  study?    New  York  and  London, 
Harper  &  brothers  [1917]    98  p.  16°. 

Jury,  Jessie  B.    Teaching  pupils  how  to  study  Latin.    Classical  journal, 

12:467-76,  April  1917. 
Perrin,  H.  Ambrose.    Reviews,  tests,  and  examinations.    School  news  and 
practical  educator,  30:338-39,  April  1917. 
The  use  of  tests  and  their  value. 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 
Alt,  Harold  L.    The  heating  and  ventilating  of  grouped  school  buildings. 

American  school  board  journal,  54:27-28,  64,  April  1917. 
Challman,  S.  A.    Desirable  rural  schoolhouses.    Kentucky  high  school  quar- 
terly, 3:6-18,  April  1917.  illus. 
686  Johnston,  William  Walter.    Safe  construction  of  school  buildings.  American 
school  board  journal,  54: 15-17,  54-58,  April  1917.  illus 

The  fundamental  principles  that  govern  the  safe  construction  of  school  buUdings. 

687.  Rapeer,  Louis  W.    The  classroom  of  rural  and  village  schools.    School  and 

home  education,  36: 228-32,  April  1917. 

Deals  with  classroom  construction-sjze,  lighting,  walls  and  wall  colors,  floors,  blackboards, 
platforms  and  doors ,  cloakrooms,  and  basement  and  drainage. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE  AND  SANITATION. 

688.  Andress,  J.  Mace.    Health  education  in  rural  schools.    American  journal  of 

school  hvgiene,  1:49-53,  March  1917. 

A  chapter  from  L  forthcoming  volume.  Next  month's  article  will  discuss  the  samtation  of  rural 
school  buildings  and  grounds. 


682. 

683, 

684 
685 
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689.  f  Averill,  Lawrence  Augustus.    The  present  status  of  school  health  work  in 

the  100  largest  cities  of  the  United  States.  American  journal  of  school  hygiene, 
1:30-38,  53-62,  February,  March  1917. 

A  study  based  upon  the  returns  received  from  a  questionnaire  sent  to  superintendents  of 
schools  of  every  city  in  the  United  States  having  upwards  of  50,000  population. 

690.  Kerr,  James,  ed.    The  care  of  the  school  child.    A  course  of  lectures  delivered 

under  the  auspices  of  the  National  league  for  physical  education  and  improve- 
ment. May  to  July  1916.  London,  National  league  for  physical  education  and 
improvement,  1916.    230  p.    illus.  16°. 

Contents.— Introduction,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Boyd  Carpenter.— Introductory  lecture, 
by  Cyril  Cobb.— The  physical  development  of  the  school  child,  by  R.  E.  Roper.— General  personal 
hygiene,  by  James  Wheatley.— On  the  care  of  the  eyes,  by  James  Kerr.— The  mental  hygiene  of 
the  child,  by  F.  C.  Shrubsall.— The  care  of  the  teeth  of  the  school  child,  by  R.  D.  Pedley.— Mal- 
nutrition, by  C.  J.  Thomas.— The  care  of  the  nose,  ear,  and  throat,  by  Eric  Pritchard.— The  tuber- 
culous child,  by  J.  E.  Squire.— Infection  in  and  out  of  school,  by  W.  J.  Howarth.— The  cripple 
child,  by  R.  C.  Elmslie.— After-care:  the  special  needs  of  the  adolescent  boy  and  girl,  by  R.  A. 
Bray. 

691.  Rapeer,  Louis  W.    Medical  supervision  of  rural  schools.    American  journal  of 

school  hygiene,  1:25-30,  63-68,  February,  March  1917. 
The  teacher's  responsibility. 

PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

■692 .  National  collegiate  athletic  association.  Papers  presented  at  the  eleventh 
annual  convention,  New  York  City,  December  28,  1916.  American  physical 
education  review,  22:125-82,  March  1917. 

Contains:  1,  L.  R.  Briggs:  The  president's  address,  p.  125-28.  2.  P.  E.  Pierce:  College  ath- 
letics as  related  to  national  preparedness,  p.  128-38.  3.  R.  G.  Gettell:  The  value  of  football,  p.  138- 
42.  4.  R.  T.  McKenzie:  The  making  and  remaking  of  a  fighting  man,  p.  142-46.  5.  G,  E.  John- 
son: A  defense  of  intercollegiate  athletics,  p.  146-53.  6.  J,  H.  McCurdy:  Some  ethical  problems 
surrounding  intercollegiate  athletics,  p.  154-61.  7.  P,  C,  Phillips:  Scholastic  conditions  in  inter- 
collegiate athletics,  p.  161-66.  8.  R.  I.  Lee:  The  effect  of  athletics  on  the  heart:  the  athletic 
heart,  p.  166-69, 

^93.  Pendleton,  Lillian  Bruce.   Fundamentals  in  physical  education  in  the  public 

schools.    Educational  bi-monthly,  11:233-41,  February  1917. 
■694.  Results  of  the  round  table  conference  of  department  of  physical  training,  public 
schools  of  Milwaukee.    Mind  and  body,  24:77-80,  April  1917. 

An  answer  to  Mr.  George  Ehler's  article  in  Mind  and  body  for  February  1917,  on  A  rational 
physical  education. 

Protests  against  using  play  alone  as  physical  training  material. 

PLAY  AND  PLAYGROUNDS. 

695.  Hetherington,  Clark.  W.    Play  school  of  the  University  of  California.  Play- 

ground, 11:19-25,  April  1917. 

See  also  article  by  Mrs.  D.  A.  Hetherington  on  the  same  subject,  on  pages  25  to  29. 

Both  addresses  were  given  at  the  Recreation  congress.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  October  2-6, 1916. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

696.  American  sociological  society.    Papers  and  proceedings,  eleventh  annual 

meeting  .  .  .  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  December  27-29,  1916.  Vol.  XI.  The 
sociology  of  rural  life.  Chicago,  111.,  Universitv  of  Chicago  press  [1917] 
233  p.  8°. 

Contains:  L  E.  A.  Ross:  Folk  depletion  as  a  cause  of  rural  decline,  p.  21-30;  Discussion,  p.  36- 
46.  2.  G.  W.  Fiske:  The  development  of  rural  leadership,  p.  54-70;  Discussion,  p.  70-81.  3,  J.  H. 
Cook:  The  consolidated  school  as  a  commimity  center,  p.  97-105.  4.  A.  D.  Wilson:  Co-operation 
and  community  spirit,  p.  113-25;  Discussion,  p.  125-28.  5.  C.  W.  Thompson:  Rural  surveys, 
p.  129-33.  6.  G.  H.  Von  Tungeln:  The  results  of  some  rural  social  surveys  in  Iowa,  p.  134-62, 
7.  J.  M.  Gillette:  The  scope  and  methods  .of  instruction  in  rural  sociology,  p.  163-80.  8.  D.  L. 
Sanderson:  The  teaching  of  rural  sociology:  particularly  in  the  land-grant  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, p.  181-208;  Discussion,  p.  208-14. 
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697.  Hughes,  Matthew  S.    Dancing  and  the  public  schools.    New  York,  Cincin- 

nati, The  Methodist  book  concern  [1917]    29  p.  12°. 
Unfavorable  to  the  modern  dance. 

698.  The  increase  of  ignorance  [by]  the  Editor.   Journal  of  heredity,  8:178-83, 

April  1917. 

Wards  of  Pittsbiirgh  with  most  illiterates  and  most  foreign  born  have  high  birth  rate  and  also 
show  lower  infant  mortality  than  some  of  the  best  educated  and  prosperous  wards. 

699.  Neverman,  P.  F.    The  work  of  the  high  school  principal  in  the  development 

of  the  community.    Wisconsin  journal  of  education,  49: 67-70,  March  1917. 

Address  before  the  sixth  Wisconsin  country  life  conference  in  joint  session  with  the  Conference 
on  agricultural  education  and  the  Southern  Wisconsin  teachers'  association,  Madison,  February 
9,  1917. 

700.  Perry,  Clarence  Arthur.    First  steps  in  community  center  development. 

New  York  city,  Department  of  recreation,  Russell  Sage  foundation  [1917] 
32  p.    8°.    (No.  Rec.  149.) 

701.  Playground  and  recreation  association  of  America.    Report  of  committee 

on  recreation  buildings.    Playground,  11:33-41,  April  1917. 

Report  was  given  at  the  Recreation  congress.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  October  2-6,  1916. 

Discusses  (1)  how  to  adapt  existing  school  buildings  to  neighborhood  recreation  use,  (2)  how 
to  construct  new  buildings  so  that  they  shall  include  facilities  for  neighborhood  recreation  center 
work,  and  (3)  how  to  construct  municipal  recreation  buildings  to  be  used  by  the  entire  community. 

702.  Stanford's  marriage  rate.    Journal  of  heredity,  8:170-73,  April  1917. 

Three-fourths  of  men  graduates  of  Stanford  university  marry,  but  only  half  of  women.  Possible 
reasons  for  the  difference,  and  comparison  with  other  institutions. 

MORAL  EDUCATION. 

703.  Benton,  A.  H.   Indian  moral  instruction  and  caste  problems;  solutions.  Lon- 

don, Longmans,  Green  and  co.,  1917.    xi,  121  p.  8°. 

704.  Driver,  Levi  J.  Moral  education.  Educator-journal,  17:399-401,  April  1917. 

Aim  of  moral  training,  the  relation  of  moraUty  to  reUgion,  and  materials  for  instruction. 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

705.  Coe,  George  A.   Religious  education  and  general  education.  How  is  instruc- 

tion in  "religious  education"  related  to  instruction  in  "general  education?" 
Religious  education,  12 : 123-28,  April  1917 . 

706.  Erb,  Frank  Otis.  The  development  of  the  young  people's  movement.  Chicago, 

111.,  The  University  of  Chicago  press  [1917]  122  p.  8°. 

Origin  and  development  of  young  people's  organizations  in  connection  with  the  churches. 

707.  Humphreys,  W.  R.  The  literary  study  of  the  Bible  in  Michigan  high  schools. 

English  journal,  6 : 209-20,  April  1917 . 

Advocates  readings  from  the  EngUsh  Bible  in  our  high-school  courses  in  EngUsh  Uterature. 
Through  the  King  James'  version,  it  has  become  "above  all  other  books  a  monument  of  pure 
and  noble  English." 

708.  Matthai,  John.  The  education  of  Christian  students  in  India.  International 

review  of  missions  (Edinburgh)  6 : 305-12,  April  1917 . 

Interesting  presentation  of  the  growth  of  Christianity  in  India,  missionary  colleges,  etc. 

709.  Moore,  Ernest  CarroU.  Religious  training  and  vocational  studies.  The  rela- 

tion of  vocational  training  to  moral  and  religious  education.  Religious  educa- 
tion, 12:114-22,  April  1917. 

Also  in  School  and  society,  5 : 361-67,  March  31,  1917. 

Says  that  practical  education  will  not  interfere  with  the  ideaUstic  training  of  the  young,  but 
on  the  contrary  is  certain  to  make  idealism  abound. 

710.  Peabody,  Francis  G.   The  religious  education  of  an  American  citizen.  Re- 

ligious education,  12:94-102,  April  1917. 
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MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

711.  Dewey,  John.  Learning  to  earn:  the  place  of  vocational  education  in  a  com- 
prehensive scheme  of  public  education.  School  and  society,  5:331-35, 
March  24,  1917. 

Address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Public  education  association,  February  20,  1917. 
112.  Shiels,  Albert.  Relations  and  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  fields  of  indus- 
try and  public  school  education.  American  education,  20:460-65,  April  1917. 

The  writer  saj^s  that  vocational  education  suffers  from  three  dangers— it  may  be  amateurish, 
it  may  be  narrow  and  rigid,  and  it  may  be  exclusive.  To  realize  its  purpose  any  program  of  indus- 
trial education  must  be  a  little  more  than  industrial  only,  and  in  being  industrial  it  must  have  the 
practical  and  cultural  values  of  industry,  i.  e.,  it  must  be  intensive,  but  never  narrow. 
^13.  Snedden,  David.  Publicly  supported  vocational  education :  is  it  undemocratic? 
Manual  training  magazine,  18:321-24,  April  1917. 

From  an  address  before  the  Vocational  education  association  of  the  middle  west,  in  Chicago, 
January  18, 1917. 

14.  Van  Got,  B.  H.  "Life  topics"  in  industrial  arts.  Midland  schools,  31:229-30, 

April  1917. 

Vitalized  teaching  in  industrial  arts. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

15.  Bartlett,  L.  W.   Vocational  guidance  in  Pomona  City  schools.   Pomona  City, 

Cal.,  Board  of  education,  1917.  24  p.  8°.  (Pomona  schools  bulletin.  Voca- 
tional guidance  number.  No.  5,  March  1,  1917.) 

Vocational  guidance  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools,  an  outline  for  vocational  thinking, 
recommendations,  and  samples  of  pupil's  vocational  record  cards. 

16.  Brewer,  John  M.  and  Kelly,  Roy  WiUmarth.  A  selected  critical  bibliography 

of  vocational  guidance.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Harvard  university  [1917]  76  p. 
8°.   (Harvard  bulletins  in  education,  no.  4.) 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION,  SCHOOL  GARDENS. 

17.  Hurd,  W.  D.  Boys'  and  girls'  club  work  in  relation  to  agricultural  education. 

Journal  of  education,  85  :  339-41,  March  29,  1917. 

18.  Iowa  state  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  Ames,  Iowa.  High 

school  courses  in  agriculture.  Outlines  prepared  by  the  Department  of  agri- 
cultural education.  Ames,  Iowa,  Agricultural  extension  department,  1916. 
56  p.  8°.   (Schools  circular  no.  5,  December  1916.) 

19.  Murdock,  F.  F.    School  and  home  gardens.    Journal  of  education,  85  :  349, 

356,  March  29,  1917. 

School  and  home  garden  work  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  State  normal  school  at  North 
Adams,  Mass. 

20.  Pugsley,  C.  W.   Vocational  education— its  relation  to  school  gardening.  Ne- 

braska teacher,  19  :  348-51,  April  1917. 

21.  Whitten,  J .  H.  Gardening  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  school.  Edu- 

cational bi-monthly,  11  :  199-214,  February  1917. 
Suggestions  on  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

22.  Wisconsin.   Department  of  public  instruction.    Agriculture  in  the]  high 

school.  A  manual  for  the  high  schools  of  Wisconsin.  Prepared  by  Henry  N. 
Goddard.  .  .  assisted  by  John  A.  James.  Madison,  Democrat  printing]  com- 
pany, 1917.    191  p.   illus.  8°. 

HOME  ECONOMICS. 

23.  Lord,  Isabel  Ely.   Practice  houses  for  students  in  home  economics.  Journal 

of  home  economics,  9  :  151-62,  April  1917. 

Presented  at  the  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  home  economics  association,  Ithaca. 
N.  Y.,  1916. 
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COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION. 

724.  Swift,  John  T.    Business  education  in  Japan.    Asia;  journal  of  the  American 

Asiatic  association  (New  York)  17  :  128-31,  151,  April  1917.  illus. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

725.  Lee,  Frederic  S.,  and  others.  Medical  research  in  its  relation  to  n^edical  schools. 

Journal  of  the  American  medical  association,  68  :  1075-79,  April  14,  1917. 

As  a  result  of  the  great  growth  of  research  work,  dimmishing  emphasis  is  being  laid  on  medicine 
as  an  art  and  increased  emphasis  on  it  as  a  science.  Discusses  medicine  and  the  university; 
research  work  in  or  outside  of  universities;  responsibility  of  medical  schools. 

726.  Thayer,  W.  S.  Scholarship  in  medicine.   Boston  medical  and  surgical  journal, 

176  :  519-24,  April  12,  1917. 

Address  before  the  students  of  Harvard  medical  school,  February  26. 1917.  Asserts  the  value 
of  the  humanities  as  a  preluninary  to  the  study  of  medicine. 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

727.  Swift,  Lucius  B.    Failure  to  teach  the  foundations  of  liberty.  Educational 

review,  53  :  341-49,  April  1917. 

Read  before  the  American  historical  association  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  December  28,  1916. 
The  history  of  liberty  should  extend  to  early  periods  of  English  history,  and  not  be  based  solely 
on  the  events  that  led  up  to  the  American  Revolution. 

728  United  States.    Bureau  of  naturalization.    Proceedings  of  the  first  citizen- 

ship convention,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  July  10-15,  1916.  Washington, 
Government  printing  ofl&ce,  1917.    86  p.  8°. 

Contains-  1  R.  S.  Coleman:  Evening  school  for  foreigners  in  the  northwest,  p.  18-20.  2.  M. 
Beatrice  Johnstone:  Playday  of  the  public  schools  at  Grand  Forks,  p.  33-34.  3.  J.  M.  Berkey: 
Civic  preparedness  and  Americanization,  p.  35-43.  4.  W.  M.  Ragsdale:  Some  of  the  problems  of 
getting  aliens  into  the  night  schools,  p.  43-49.  5.  Woodrow  Wilson:  Address,  p.  52-54.  6.  L.  R. 
Alderman:  AVhat  Portland,  Oreg.,is  doing  to  Americanize  foreigners,  p.  55-57.  7.  M.  J.  Downey: 
What  Bostonisdoinginimmigrant  education,  p.  62-68.  8.  I.  W.  Schmidt:  The  Detroit busmess 
man's  view,  p.  68-79.  9.  A.  H.  Melville:  The  industrial  plan  of  education  in  ^^  isconsm,  p.  79-85. 

MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  EDUCATION. 

729  Earle,  Ralph.    Life  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  academy;  the  making  of  the  American 

naval  officer.  New  York  and  London,  G.  P.  Putnam's  sons,  1917.  xx,  359  p. 
illus.  12°. 

730  New  Jersey.    Legislature.    Commission  on  military  training  and  in- 

struction in  high  schools.  Report  of  the  Commission  on  military  training 
and  instruction  in  high  schools  to  the  Legislature,  session  of  1917.  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  MacCrellish  &  Quigley  co.,  state  printers,  1917.    24  p.  8°. 

731.  Stimson,  Henry  L.    The  basis  for  national  military  training.    Scribner's  maga- 

zine, 61  :  408-12,  April  1917.  .         ^  , 

Among  other  phases  of  the  subject  takes  up  the  question  of  military  training  m  the  schools. 

732.  Teaching,  vol.  3,  no.  5,  March  15, 1917.    (The  Wyoming  plan  of  military  training 

in  the  schools.)  „  o,  c       i  ^^ 

Contains-  1  I  B.  Fee:  The  Cheyenne  high  school  cadet  system,  p.  8-12.  2.  S.  S.  Stockwell. 
The  educational' value  of  military  training,  p.  12-14.  3.  E.  A.  Walker:  The  method  of  the 
Wyoming  plan  p.  14-18.  4.  Clair  K.  Turner:  Military  science  and  physical  trammg,  p.  19-23. 
5.  S.  E.  Kramer:  The  experience  of  Washington,  D.  C,  in  military  training  in  the  schools,  p.  23- 
26.  6.  L.  O.  Mathews:  Military  training  and  higher  education,  p.  26-30. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

733.  Bennett,  Helen  M.    Women  and  work;  the  economic  value  of  college  training. 

New  York,  London,  D.  Appleton  &  company  [1917]    287  p.  12°. 

734.  Dabney,  Charles  W.    The  new  education  of  women.    Ohio  teacher,  37  :  291- 

92,  March  1917.  .  ^  , 

The  new  woman's  college  will  be  vocational  as  well  as  cultural;  it  will  train  women  to  work 
as  well  as  to  think. 
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735.  Femier,  Marcelle.    L'enseignement  m^thodique  du  fran^iais  dans  lee  classes 

secondaires  dea  lyc^es  de  jeunes  filles.  Revue  universitaire,  26  :  186-200, 
March  1917. 

736.  Giiillet,  Cephas.   A  study  of  the  memory  of  young  women.   Journal  of  educa- 

tional psychology,  8  :  65-84,  February  1917. 

"In  two  successive  years  psychology  students  were  tested  for  their  ability  to  memorize  series 
of  nonsense  syllables,  digits,  related  and  unrelated  words,  related  sentences,  and  continuous 
prose.  A  little  over  half  the  material  could  be  given  after  one  reading.  The  effect  of  subsequent 
presentations,  and  the  changes  which  the  learned  material  undergoes  are  considered  in  detail." 

737.  Jebb,  Miss  C.   The  advantages  of  a  classical  education  for  girls.  Parents' 

review  (London),  28  :  161-67,  March  1917. 
r38.  National  society  for  the  promotion  of  industrial  education.  Evening 
vocational  courses  for  girls  and  women.    New  York  city,  National  society  for 
the  promotion  of  industrial  education,  1917.    73  p.    8°.    (Bulletin  no.  23.) 

739.  Scoon,  Robert.   The  need  of  a  college  for  women  in  New  Jersey.    A  survey 

.  .  .  imder  the  auspices  of  the  New  Jersey  State  federation  of  women's  clubs, 
1917.    23  p.  8°. 

NEGRO  EDUCATION. 

740.  McGrew,  J.  H.   Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  for  Virginia  negroes.    Southern  workman^ 

46  :  237-40,  April  1917. 

TRAINING  OF  THE  INJURED. 

741.  Massachusetts.  Board  of  education.   Special  report  of  the  Board  of  educa- 

tion relative  to  training  for  injured  persons.  Boston,  Wright  &  Potter  printing 
CO.,  state  printers,  1917.  62  p.  12°.   (House  doc,  no.  1733.) 

EDUCATION  OF  DEAF. 

^42.  Andrews,  Harriet  TJ.  Home  training  for  deaf  children .  Vol ta  review,  19  :  145- 
74,  April  1917. 

An  elaborate  article  of  30  pages.  Discusses  lip-reading,  sense  training,  physical  training,  diet,, 
reading  and  writing,  etc. 

743.  Nitchie,  Edward  B.  Class  instruction  in  lip-reading.  Volta  review,  19  :  177- 
79,  April  1917. 

Advises  private  in  preference  to  class  instruction  in  lip-reading  for  adults. 
EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

^44.  Bronner,  Augusta  F.    The  psychology  of  special  abilities  and  disabilities. 

Boston,  Little,  Brown,  and  company,  1917.  269  p.  12°. 
'45.  Crafts,  L.  W.  Bibliography  of  feeble-mindedness  in  its  social  aspects.  Journal 

of  psycho-asthenics,  Monograph  supplements,  1:  1-73,  March  1917. 
Contains  about  1,000  titles,  mostly  fi-om  English,  German,  and  French  sources. 

'46.  McMurtrie,  Douglas  C.  Index-catalogue  of  a  library  on  the  care  and  education 
of  crippled  children.  American  journal  of  care  for  cripples,  3  :  201-54,  Decem- 
ber 1916. 

This  first  section  comprises  the  signed  books  and  articles  classified  in  alphabetical  order  by 
authors.  Future  sections  will  cover  the  anonymous  material,  official  documents,  and  institu- 
tional reports. 

'47.  Merrill,  Maud.   Mental  examinations  of  crippled  children.   American  journal 

of  care  for  cripples,  3  :  190-94,  December  1916. 
'48.  Treadway,  Walter  Lewis.  The  feeble-minded:  their  prevalence  and  needs  in 

the  school  population  of  Arkansas.  Washington,  Government  printing  office, 

1916.  19  p.  8°. 

Reprint  no.  379  from  the  Public  health  reports,  v.  31,  no.  47,  November  24,  191G  (p.  3231-3247  ) 
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749.  Woods,  Elizabeth  L.    Provision  for  the  gifted  child.    Educational  adminis- 

tration and  supervision,  3:139-49,  March  1917. 

Result  of  an  investigation  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  our  schools  are  doing 
to  provide  for  children  who  are  above  average  in  native  ability  as  well  as  in  actual  attainment. 

EDUCATION  EXTENSION. 

750.  Kirton,  Charles  H.   The  principles  and  practice  oi  continuation  teaching.  A 

manual  of  principles  and  teaching  methods  specially  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  teachers  in  commercial  and  continuation  schools.  London,  Bath 
[etc.,  etc.]  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  &  sons,  ltd.,  [1916]   364  p.  12°. 

751.  Loeb,  Max.    A  unique  institution;  an  adult  day  school.    American  school, 

4:79,  March  1917. 

"An  account  by  a  member  of  the  Chicago  school  board,  of  a  day  school  for  adults  now  being 
carried  on  in  a  section  of  Chicago's  business  district." 

752.  Stoddard,  A.  E.    Public  schools  and  the  summer  vacation.    West  Virginia 

school  jounial  and  educator,  46:15-16,  April  1917. 
Gives  an  outline  for  summer  activities  in  a  medium-sized  city. 

LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

753.  Evans,  Sarah  C.    The  reading  of  high-school  students.    Public  libraries, 

22:168,  April  1917. 

Continued  from  Public  libraries,  March  1917  (item  556). 

754.  Johnson,  Roy  I.   The  school  and  the  library.    English  journal,  6:243-47, 

April  1917. 

Among  other  matters  discusses  the  relation  of  library  fiction  and  magazine  Uterature  to  the 
course  in  English. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION:  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

755.  Kindergarten  legislation;  by   Louise    Schofield.    Washington,  1917.    30  p. 

(Bulletin,  1916,  no.  45.) 

756.  Pine-needle  basketry  in  schopls;  by  William  C.  A.  Hammel.  Washington, 

1917.    18p.    illus.    (Bulletin,  1917,  no.  3.) 

757.  Rural  school  supervision;  by  Katherine  M.  Cook  and  A.  C.  Monahan.  Wash- 

ington, 1917.    63  p.    (Bulletin,  1916,  no.  48.) 

758.  Secondary  agricultural  schools  in  Russia;   by  W.  S.  Jesien.    Washington,  1917. 

22  p.    (Bulletin,  1917,  no.  4.) 

759.  Service  instruction  of  American  corporations;  by  Leonhard  Felix  Fuld.  Wash- 

ington, 1917.    73  p.    plates,    fold,  chart.    (Bulletin,  1916,  no.  34.) 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  or  Education, 
Washington^  February  15^  1917, 

Sir  :  All  admit  the  value  of  the  education  of  the  schools  for  gen- 
eral culture  and  esthetic  appreciation  and  as  a  preparation  for  citi- 
zenship in  a  democracy,  and  most  are  willing  to  contribute  out  of 
the  public  funds  to  the  support  of  the  schools  for  these  ends  when 
they  feel  that  the  people  are  able  to  do  so  without  too  much  sacrifice 
of  what  they  call  the  necessities  of  life  and  too  heavy  a  drain  on  their 
material  prosperity.  Comparatively  few  are  aware  of  the  close  re- 
lation between  education  and  the  production  of  wealth,  and  probably 
fewer  still  understand  fully  the  extent  to  which  the  wealth  and  the 
jwealth-producing  power  of  any  people  depend  on  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  education.  The  people  themselves  and  their  representa- 
tives in  tax-levying  bodies  need  to  be  shown  that  no  other  form  of 
[investment  yields  so  large  dividends  in  material  wealth  as  do  invest- 
ments in  popular  education,  and  that  comparative  poverty  is  not  to 
be  pleaded  as  a  reason  for  withholding  the  means  of  education,  but 
'rather  as  a  reason  for  supplying  them  in  larger  proportion.  To 
assist  in  this  I  recommend  that  the  manuscript  herewith  transmitted 
be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The  manu- 
script has  been  prepared  at  my  request  by  Dr.  A.  Caswell  Ellis,  pro- 
fessor of  the  philosophy  of  education  in  the  University  of  Texas. 
It  is  my  purpose  to  transmit  later,  also  for  publication  as  a  bulletin 
of  this  bureau,  a  manuscript  by  Dr.  Ellis  showing  more  specifically 
the  direct  and  indirect  relation  of  higher  education  to  the  production 
of  wealth  and  to  industrial  development. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

C  ommissioner. 

The  Secretary  or  the  Interior. 
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THE  MONEY  VALUE  OF  EDUCATION, 


The  most  valuable  result  of  right  education  is  the  broadening, 
deepening,  and  refining  of  human  life.  This  result  can  no  more  be 
measured  by  dollars  and  cents  than  truth,  self-sacrifice,  and  love  can 
be  made  out  of  pork  and  potatoes.  While  the  higher  things  of  the 
soul  are  priceless  rewards  which  true  education  brings,  they  are  not 
its  only  result.  The  material  and  measurable  rewards  of  education 
should  be  made  plain  to  those  whose  votes  must  determine  the  sup- 
port of  our  educational  system.  Those  who  desire  better  support 
of  that  system  should  point  out  in  terms  that  the  people  can  under- 
stand the  definite  ways  in  which  education  promotes  industrial  effi- 
ciency and  increases  material  wealth.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this 
bulletin. 

NATIONAL  WEALTH  AND  POWER  DETERMINED  BY  EDUCATION. 

Germmiy.—The  concrete  evidence  of  the  effect  of  education  in 
increasing  industrial  efficiency  is  overwhelming,  whether  considered 
from  the  national  standpoint  or  from  that  of  the  individual  citizen. 
F or  example,  how  else  account  for  the  fact  that  a  nation  like  Ger- 
many, with  limited  natural  resources,  but  with  excellent  public 
schools,  has  grown  in  wealth  and  power  so  much  more  rapidly  than 
her  neighbor,  Russia,  which  has  a  vigorous  and  talented  national 
stock  and  vastly  better  resources  but  poor  educational  facilities? 
That  the  phenomenal  success  of  Germany  is  the  direct  result  of  her 
thorough  educational  system  is  generally  admitted. 

J ohn  A.  Lapp  says :  ^ 

Germany,  as  a  result  of  industrial  training,  already  puts  four  times  as  much 
labor  value  into  its  manufactured  articles  as  the  United  States.  If  this 
country  merely  equaled  Germany's  present  record,  we  (the  United  States) 
would  be  manufacturing  from  the  same  raw  products  not  $20,000  000  000  but 
$80,000,000,000  worth  of  finished  articles.  '  ' 

President  Vanderlip,  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
said :  ' 

In  the  group  of  great  industrial  nations  there  has  come  forward  in  recent 
years  one  that  has  taken  a  place  in  the  very  front  rank  among  industrial 
competitors.    That  nation  is  Germany.    Her  people  have  lacked  the  peculiar 


1    Case  and  Comment,"  Sept.,  1913,  p.  234. 
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THE  MONEY  VALUE  OF  EDUCATIOlJ. 

EDUCATION  INCREASES 
PRODUCTIVE  POWER. 

Massachusetts  gave  her  citizens 
7  year schooling 

The  UNITED  States  gave  her  citizens 

4.4  years'  schooling 

Tennessee  GAVE  her  citizens  3 
years'  schooling 


Massachusetts  citizens  produced 

PER  capita  ^260  PER  YEAR 


Citizens  of  the  United  States  pro- 

DiiCED  PER  capita  f  170  per  YEAR 

Tennessee  citizens  produced 
per  capita  ^116  per  year 


IT  PAYS  the  STATE 
TO  EDUCATE 


Fig.  1. 

The  figures  in  this  chart  are  from  "A  World-Wide  Law,"  by 
Charles  W.  Dabney,  and  are  for  1899.  The  figures  would  be 
much  higher  for  all  in  1909,  but  the  relative  standing  of  each 
would  be  the  same.  The  production  for  1909,  as  estimated 
from  the  figures  given  by  the  1910  census,  would  be :  Massa- 
chusetts $466,  the  United  States  as  a  whole  $332,  Tennessee 
$174. 
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inventive  ingenuity  wliich  in  many  fields  of  industry  ii<as  been  the  sole  basis 
of  our  achievements.  Her  artisans  have  almost  none  of  the  delicate  sense 
which  makes  the  French  handiwork  superior  to  the  obstructions  of  all  tariff 
walls.  But  amidst  this  poverty  of  natural  resources,  and  from  among  a  people 
not  signally  gifted  with  inventive  ability  or  artistic  temperament,  there  has 
in  a  generation  emerged  an  industrial  nation  which  stands  forth  as  a  marvel 
of  economic  development. 

I  have  had  a  somewhat  unusual  opportunity  to  study  the  underlying  causes 
of  the  economic  success  of  Germany,  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  ex- 
planation of  that  progress  can  be  encompassed  in  a  single  word,  the  "  school- 
master." He  is  the  great  cornerstone  of  Germany's  remarkable  industrial 
success.  From  the  economic  point  of  view  the  school  system  of  Germany  stands 
unparalleled. 

Japan  and  Russia. — Similarly  the  relation  of  her  school  system  to 
the  remarkable  development  of  Japan  and  her  proved  ability  in 
the  highly  technical  and  complicated  art  of  modern  warfare  is 
universally  admitted.  The  defeated  Kuropatkin  states  that  the  costly 
failures  of  Eussia  were  due  to  the  ignorance  of  her  brave  but  un- 
tutored army  and  to  the  education  of  the  Japanese.  Writing  of 
the  causes  of  defeat,  he  said : 

The  noncommissioned  officers  in  the  Japanese  army  were  much  superior  to 
ours,  on  account  of  the  better  education  and  greater  intellectual  development 
of  the  Japanese  common  people.  The  defects  of  our  soldiers— both  regulars 
and  reservists— were  the  defects  of  the  population  as  a  whole.  The 
peasants  were  imperfectly  developed  intellectually,  and  they  made  soldiers 
who  had  the  same  failing.  The  intellectual  backwardness  of  our  soldiers 
was  a  great  disadvantage  to  us,  because  war  now  requires  far  more  in- 
telligence and  initiative,  on  the  part  of  the  soldier,  than  ever  before.  Our 
men  fought  heroically  in  compact  masses,  or  in  fairly  close  formation,  but 
if  deprived  of  their  officers  they  were  more  likely  to  fall  back  than  to  advance. 
In  the  mass  we  had  immense  strength,  but  few  of  our  soldiers  were  capable 
of  fighting  intelligently  as  individuals.  In  this  respect  the  Japanese  were 
much  superior  to  us.  *  *  *  Among  many  of  the  common  soldiers  whom 
we  took  as  prisoners  we  found  diaries  which  showed  not  only  good  education 
but  knowledge  of  what  was  happening  and  intelligent  comprehension  of  the 
military  problems  to  be  solved. 

The  United  States  and  other  countries. —Th.^  remarkable  results 
in  these  instances  can  not  be  attributed  to  racial  or  climatic  differ- 
ences, for  in  like  manner,  in  Denmark,  in  Scotland,  in  Switzerland,  in 
Massachusetts,  wherever  there  is  adequate  provision  for  education, 
there  follow  great  industrial  efficiency  and  national  wealth. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Spain^  in  Russia,  in  Turkey,  in  Mexico, 
wherever  there  is  a  lack  of  the  necessary  school  system,  there  is  the 
same  story  of  poverty,  revolution,  and  misery,  regardless  of  race, 
climate,  or  abundance  of  natural  resources.  Even  in  the  United 
*  States  it  has  been  shown  that  the  earning  capacities  of  the  citizens  of 
several  States  are  in  direct  proportion  to  the  efficiency  of  their  school 
systems.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Dabney,  who  investigated  this  matter, 
found,  for  example,  that  the  average  schooling  given  in  1898-99  to 
95620°— 17— Bull.  22  2 
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the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  was  7  years;  to  those  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  4.4  years,  while  that  of  Tennessee  was  only  3  years. 
Corresponding  to  these  figures,  he  found  that  the  average  daily 
production  of  the  citizen  of  Massachusetts  was  85  cents;  that  of 
the  United  States  as  a  whole  was  55  cents;  while  that  of  Tennessee 
was  only  38  cents.^ 

Mr.  Dabney  does  not  tell  how  he  determined  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  the  citizens  of  these  States,  but  by  taking  the  sum  of  the 
combined  products  of  farms,  factories,  mines,  and  quarries,  as  given 
for  each  State  in  the  1910  report  of  the  Census  Bureau,  and  dividing 
by  the  population  of  the  State,  a  very  rough  approximation  of  the 
average  earning  power  of  the  inhabitants  may  be  secured.  When 
this  is  done,  it  shows  a  productive  capacity  for  1910  for  Massa- 
chusetts of  $4G6  per  year;  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  of  $332; 
and  for  Tennessee,  of  $174. 

Massachusetts  spent  in  1898-99  on  her  schools  $12^261,525  more 
than  Tennessee,  which  spent  only  $1,628,313,  or  $4.62  per  pupil, 
against  $38.55  per  pupil  spent  in  Massachusetts.  But  Massachusetts 
showed  a  productive  capacity  of  $144  more  per  year  per  inhabitant 
than  did  Tennessee,  and  $90  a  year  more  than  the  average  for  the 
United  States.  In  total,  Massachusetts  put  about  thirteen  millions 
per  year  more  than  Tennessee  into  her  schools  and  received  nearly 
four  hundred  million  dollars  annually  in  increased  earning  capacity, 
in  large  measure  produced  by  the  education  of  its  citizens.  Similar 
studies  made  by  the  late  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
William  T.  Harris,  and  Mr.  Wadlin,  former  chief  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  showed  practically  the  same  results. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  very  unfair  to  attribute  all  this  difference 
in  productive  capacity  to  differences  in  the  educational  systems  of 
the  several  States.  The  large  capital  on  hand,  the  great  trading 
centers  and  the  numerous  factories  already  established  in  Massa- 
chusetts give  that  State  an  advantage.  Furthermore,  the  effect  of 
climate,  and  many  other  factors,  must  be  considered  before  the  exact 
share  played  by  education  could  be  determined.  In  this  and  in  all 
other  comparative  studies  of  peoples,  it  must  be  recognized  that  abso- 
lutely accurate  estimates  of  the  part  played  by  education  in  economic 
development  are  not  possible.  Yet  the  unbiased  observer  must  rec- 
ognize that  education  is  a  controlling  factor  when  he  sees  that  among 
all  varieties  of  races,  and  accompanied  by  all  kinds  of  conditions  of 
climate,  natural  resources,  geographical  location,  economic  and  social 
environment,  in  every  case  educated  people  produce  much  and  amass 
wealth,  while  uneducated  people  under  the  same  conditions  produce 
little  and  save  less. 


1  World's  Work,  I,  587-88,  Apr.,  1901  ;  and  "A  World  Wide  Law,"  the  University  of 
Tennessee  Index,  Ser.  II,  No.  10. 
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SCHOOLS  A  PAYIMC 
INVESTMENT  FOR  THE  STATE 

MASSACHUSETTS  SPENT  113,889,8389?, 
OR         PER  PUPIL.  ON  EDUCATION. 

TENNESSEE  SPENT  ^1,628.31300,  OR  ^4^ 
PER  PUPIL.  ON  EDUCATION  DURING 
THE  SAME  YEAR. 

THAT  YEAR  MASSACHUSETTS  CITIZENS 
PRODUCED  ON  THE  AVERAGE  f  144  EACH 
MORE  THAN  DID  TENNESSEE  CITIZENS. 
OR  A  TOTAL  OF  ^403. 969, 82420 
MORE  THAN  TENNESSEE. 

IF  MASSACHUSETTS  GIVES  12  fllLllON 
DOLLARS  MORE  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  HER 
BETTER  EDUCATED  CITIZENS  PRODUCE 
403  MILLION  DOLLARS  MORE  PBRfEMl, 
HOW  MUCH  PROFIT  DOES  THAT  STATE  MAKE 
ON  HER  INVESTMENT  IH  EDUCATION? 


EDUCATION  IS  NOT  A  CHARITY 
THE  BEST  PAYING  INVESTMENT 


Fig.  2. 

The  figures  are  from  "A  World-Wide  Law,"  by  Charles  W. 
Dabney,  and  are  for  1899.  The  figures  for  1909  show  the  same 
facts.  Estimates  based  on  the  total  productions  recorded  in 
the  1910  census  reports  show  a  per  capita  production  for 
Massachusetts  of  $466,  for  Tennessee  of  $174,  and  for  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  $332. 
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Other  concrete  illustrations  of  this  fact  are  at  hand.  For  example, 
Mullhall^  gives  the  annual  earning  capacity  of  the  inhabitants  of 
several  European  countries  as  follows: 

Nations  with  efficient  educational  Nations  with  inadequate  educational 

systems.  systems. 

England   f36  Spain  fl6 

France   31  Greece  •   13 

Germany   25  Russia   10 

The  effect  of  education  upon  the  accumulation  of  wealth  is  equally 
notable.  The  figures  given  by  Mullhall  for  the  total  wealth  per  in- 
habitant of  these  several  European  nations  are: 

Nations  with  efficient  educational  Nations  with  inadequate  educational 

systems.  systems, 

England   £302  Spain  £135 

Prance    252  Greece   101 

Germany   156  Russia   61 

Similarly,  in  America,  Massachusetts,  with  slightly  smaller 
population  than  Texas,  has  $4,956,000,000  of  accumulated  wealth  to 
$2,836,000,000  possessed  by  Texas.^  That  this  is  not  altogether  due 
to  the  fact  that  Massachusetts  is  a  much  older  State  than  Texas  is 
shoAvn  by  the  fact  that  Wisconsin,  a  comparatively  new  State,  with 
only  about  two-thirds  the  population  of  Texas,  has  an  equal  amount 
of  wealth ;  and  California,  a  newer  State,  with  only  two-thirds  the 
population,  has  $4,115,000,000  of  wealth.  All  three  of  these  richer 
States  for  years  spent  two  or  three  times  as  much  per  child  on  educa- 
tion as  Texas  spent. 

The  relation  of  productive  power  to  education  is  shown  by  the 
enormously  increased  rate  of  production  that  has  come  about  every- 
where since  education  became  more  generally  diffused.  The  total 
wealth  accumulated  in  America  from  1492  to  1860,  a  period  of  368 
years,  was  $514  per  capita.  From- then  till  1904,  a  period  of  only 
44  years,  this  increased  to  $1,318  per  capita,  or  an  addition  in  44 
years  of  $802  per  capita.^  Since  that  time  the  increase  has  been 
even  more  striking.  This  increase  is  partly  due  to  increased  valua- 
tions or  the  smaller  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar;  to  the  use  of 
accumulated  capital,  and  to  many  other  things;  but  after  due  allow- 
ance is  made  for  all  these  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  Nation  is  largely  responsible  for  vastly  increasing  the 
productive  power  of  its  citizens.  The  productive  power  of  illiterate 
countries  is  not  increasing  at  such  rates. 


1  Industries  and  Wealth  of  Nations,  pp.  391  and  393,  published  in  1896. 

2  All  figures  are  from  the  Special  Report  of  the  Census  Office  on  Wealth,  Debt  and 
Taxation,  1907,  p.  37.  ^  .  ^ 

3  Figures  from  the  Special  Report  of  the  Census  Bureau  on  Wealth,  Debt,  and  Taxation, 

1907,  p.  9. 
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Why  educated  nations  produce  more. — That  there  must  be  this 
intimate  relation  between  education  and  earning  power  is  obvious  as 
soon  as  consideration  is  given  to  the  demands  of  the  processes  of 
modern  industry.  The  Asiatic  farmer,  with  his  stick  plow,  makes 
6  cents  a  day,^  and  the  illiterate  Kussian  peasant  with  his  primitive 
implements  and  methods  earns  14  cents,  while  the  American  farmer 
earns  many  times  these  sums  because  his  improved  methods  and 
implements,  made  possible  by  education,  have  increased  his  efficiency. 
The  illiterate  race  is  necessarily  restricted  to  the  bullock  and  the 
stick  plow,  while  the  educated  nation  mines  and  smelts  ores,  manu- 
factures the  reaper  and  the  traction  engine,  fertilizes  the  soil,  rotates 
crops,  breeds  better  stock  and  better  seeds  by  scientific  methods, 
rises  superior  to  flood,  drought,  and  disease,  and  multiplies  efficiency 
a  hundredfold. 

^Natural  resources  worthless  without  education. — Even  a  bounteous 
harvest  in  a  fertile  section  would  avail  little  for  an  illiterate  people 
who  could  not  build  the  engines  or  boats  to  transport  it,  or  under- 
stand the  processes  necessary  for  its  preservation  against  a  future 
day  of  want.  Without  the  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  metallurgy, 
rich  mineral  deposits  are  but  so  much  worthless  rock.  Without  tools 
and  machinery  and  educated  skill  to  turn  them  into  houses,  furni- 
ture, and  implements  for  man,  vast  timber  resources  are  but  so  many 
trees  cumbering  the  soil;  without  educated  brain  and  skilled  hands 
the  fertile  soil,  timbered  land,  water  power,  and  mineral  deposit  must 
forever  lie  idle  or  be  ignorantly  squandered. 

Comparison  of  illiterate  and  educated  workers. — Horace  Mann 
vividly  pictures  the  power  of  education  in  his  statement  about  the 
savage  and  transportation.  Modifying  his  statement,  it  can  be  said : 
The  savage  can  fasten  only  a  dozen  pounds  on  his  back  and  swim  the 
river.  When  he  is  educated  enough  to  make  an  axe,  fell  a  tree,  and 
build  a  raft,  he  can  carry  many  times  a  dozen  pounds.  As  soon  as  he 
learns  to  rip  logs  into  boards  and  build  a  boat,  he  multiplies  his 
power  a  hundredfold ;  and  when  to  this  he  adds  mathematics,  chem- 
istry, physics,  and  other  modern  sciences  he  can  produce  the  monster 
steel  leviathans  that  defy  wind,  storm,  and  distance,  and  bear  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  burdens  a  millionfold  greater  than  the 
uneducated  savage  could  carry  across  the  narrow  river. 

1  Report  on  taxation,  Proceedings  and  Addresses,  Nat.  Educ.  Assoc.,  July.  1905  dd 
27-28:  ^  ^' 

"  In  India  only  5  per  cent  can  read  and  write,  and  there  the  men  receive  for  farm 
work,  in  the  Madras  district,  6  to  8  cents  a  day  ;  women,  4  to  6  cents  ;  children,  3  to  5, 
the  laborers  boarding  themselves"  (pp.  6  and  16). 

"  If  Asia  had  a  Panama  Canal  to  di?,  she  would  dig  it  with  picks,  hoes,  and  spades, 
and  tote  out  the  earth  in  buckets.  Nothing  but  human  bone  and  sinew  would  be  em- 
ployed, and  the  men  would  be  paid  little,  because  without  tools  and  knowledge  they  must 
always  earn  little.  But  America  puts  brains,  science,  steam,  electricity,  machinery  into 
her  Big  Ditch — tools  and  knowledge,  in  other  words,  and  she  pays  good  wages  because  a 

man  thus  equipped  does  the  work  of  10  men  whose  only  force  is  the  force  of  muscle."  

•'Asia's  Greatest  Lesson  for  the  Soutb,"  Clarence  H.  Poe,  pp.  10-11. 
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The  efficiency  of  an  illiterate  people  in  competition  with  an  edu- 
cated nation  is  as  the  crooked  stick  against  the  sulky  plow;  the 
sickle  against  the  reaper;  the  bullock  cart  against  the  express  train., 
the  ocean  greyhound,  and  the  aeroplane;  the  pony  messenger  against 
the  telegraph,  telephone,  and  wireless;  the  individual  harangue 
against  the  printing  press,  the  newspaper,  the  library;  the  spinning 
wheel  against  the  factory;  the  pine  fagot  against  the  electric  light; 
the  peddling  of  skins  and  herbs  from  the  oxcart  against  the  bank, 
the  check  book,  the  railroad,  the  department  store;  the  log  hut 
against  the  steel  skyscraper;  the  unaided  eye  against  the  micro^ 
scope  and  telescope;  incantations  and  magic  against  the  chemist, 
the  hospital,  the  modern  physician  and  surgeon.  Take  away  from 
one  entire  generation  all  education,  and  society  must  revert  to  the 
stick  plow,  the  oxcart,  and  such  primitive  means,  because  steel  imple- 
ments, locomotives,  steamships,  electricity,  telephones,  telegraph, 
waterworks,  steel  buildings,  mining  and  chemical  industries,  fac- 
tories, modern  sanitation,  hygiene  and  medicine,  books,  newspapers, 
courts  of  justice,  and  laws  that  protect  property  and  defend  the 
rights  of  the  weak  are  all  impossible  without  education  and  are 
efficient  only  in  proportion  as  educated  intelligence  is  applied  to 
them.^ 

The  necessity  for  education  rapidly  increasing .—"TYi^  necessity  for 
education  has  increased  and  will  continue  to  increase  with  the  ad- 
vance in  the  complexity  of  the  processes  of  civilization.  Because  of 
the  unparalleled  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences  during  the  past 
fifty  years  the  need  for  education  has  in  a  generation  multiplied 
many  fold.  For  example,  a  century  ago  a  transportation  system  was 
little  more  than  a  wagon  and  a  driver  who  knew  the  road.  Now,  in 
handling  a  problem  of  transportation,  experts  in  traffic  must  first 
determine  whether  a  road  in  that  place  will  be  worth  while,  and  what 
kind  of  road  will  be  most  economical  and  efficient;  experts  in  finance 
must  provide  the  tremendous  sums  needed  to  build  the  road;  civil 
engineers  must  lay  it  out;  bridge  engineers  plan  the  bridges;  chem- 
ical engineers  test  the  materials;  mills  and  factories  with  scores  of 
chemical  and  physical  experts  make  the  rails,  build  the  locomotives 
and  steel  cars;  and  a  host  of  traffic  experts,  auditors,  accountants, 

iThe  advantage  to  each  of  the  education  of  all  is  admirably  brought  out  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  from  Mr.  Clarence  Poe:  "You  prosper  just  in  proportion  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  average  man  with  whom  you  are  brought  into  business  contact.  If  the  masses  oi 
?he  people  are  poor  and  ignorant,  every  individual,  every  interest,  every  industry  in  the 
community  will  feel  and  register  the  pulling-down  power  of  their  backwardness  as  m- 
B^tably  as  the  thermometer  records  the  temperature  of  the  air.  The  merchant  will  have 
Toier  trade,  the  doctor  and  lawyer  smaller  fees,  the  railroad  diminished  traffic,  the  bank. 
Smaller  deposits,  the  preacher  and  teacher  smaller  salaries,  and  so  on.  Every  man  who 
through  ignorance,  lack  of  training,  or  by  reason  of  any  other  hindering  cause,  is  pro- 
ducing or  earning  only  half  as  much  as  he  ought,  by  his  inefficiency  is  making  everybod:, 
else  in  the  community  poorer."-" Asia's  Greatest  Lesson  for  the  South."  Clarence  H. 
Poe,  pp.  3-4. 
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and  specially  trained  managers  and  clerks,  telegraphers,  em^ineers, 
conductors,  and  others  keep  the  trains  moving  with  safety  and  with 
profit.  In  like  manner  the  farmer  can  no  longer  merely  exhaust  one 
fertile  piece  of  fresh  soil  after  another  by  crude  methods  of  agri- 
culture. Intelligent  rotation  must  be  planned,  soil  must  be  conserved 
and  built  up,  improved  stock  and  seed  must  be  bred;  methods  of 
cultivation  that  stimulate  growth  and  conserve  moisture  and  fer- 
tihty  must  be  practiced;  markets  must  be  studied  and  considered  in 
planting;  new  methods  of  marketing  must  be  used,  accounts  must  be 
kept,  and  homes  must  be  made  healthful.  If  this  is  not  done  the 
landowner  will  soon  lose  his  land  and  become  a  tenant  and  the  tenant 
become  a  day  laborer.  In  law,  in  medicine,  in  teaching,  in  manu- 
facturing, in  trade  and  industry  of  all  kinds,  this  same  increased 
demand  for  education  is  found. 

A  hanker's  Speaking  in  1905  at  Girard  College,  Mr. 

Vanderlip  said: 

The  mental  equipment  of  a  business  man  needs  to  be  greater  to-day  than 
was  ever  before  necessary.  Just  as  the  sphere  of  the  business  man's  actions 
has  broadened  with  the  advent  of  rapid  transportation,  telegraphs,  cables,  and 
telephones,  so  have  the  needs  of  broad  understanding  of  sound  principles 
increased.  It  was  steam  processes  of  transportation  and  production  that 
really  made  technical  education  necessary.  The  electric  dynamo  created  the 
demand  for  educated  electrical  engineers.  So  the  railroad,  the  fast  steam- 
ship, the  electric  current  in  the  telephone  and  cable,  and  the  great  economic 
fact  of  gigantic  and  far-reaching  business  combinations  are 'making  the  science 
of  business  a  different  thing  from  any  conception  of  commerce  which  could 
have  been  had  when  Girard  was  the  most  successful  of  business  men.  The 
enlarged  scope  of  business  is  demanding  better  trained  men,  who  understand 
principles.  New  forces  have  made  large  scale  production,  and  we  need  men 
who  can  comprehend  the  relation  of  that  production  in  the  world  of  markets. 
There  has  been  introduced  such  complexity  into  modern  business  and  such  a 
high  degree  of  specialization  that  the  young  man  who  begins  without  the 
foundation  of  an. exceptional  training  is  in  danger  of  remaining  a  mere  clerk 
or  bookkeeper.  Commercial  and  industrial  affairs  are  conducted  on  so  large 
a  scale  that  the  neophyte  has  little  chance  to  learn  broadly,  either  by  obser- 
vation or  experience.  He  is  put  at  a  single  task ;  the  more  expert  he  becomes 
at  it  the  more  likely  it  is  that  he  will  be  kept  at  it,  unless  he  has  had  a 
training  in  his  youth  which  has  fitted  him  to  comprehend  in  some  measure 
the  relation  of  his  task  to  those  which  others  are  doing. 

Business  growing  more  complicated.— Kn  excellent  illustration  of 
the  manner  in  which  modern  business  has  widened  the  scope  of  its 
demands  for  training  and  broad  education  is  given  by  J.  T.  Young 
in  speaking  of  several  modern  industries :  ^ 

The  production  of  oil  has  led  to  an  especially  interesting  series  of  auxiliary 
enterprises.  Crude  and  refined  oil,  petroleum  jelly,  gas,  gasoline,  and  light 
oils,  fine  and  heavy  lubrication  oils,  wax,  paraffin,  chewing  gum.  oil  cake, 

^  Annals  Amer.  Acad.  Pol.  and  Soc.  Sci.  28,  pp.  28-37,  "  Business  and  Science  "  by  J  T 
Young. 
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barrels,  tin  cans,  bags,  and  wooden  boxes  are  all  manufactured  in  the  various 
departments  and  plants  of  the  industry.  In  addition,  it  has  proved  profitable 
to  own  and  operate  banks,  steamship  lines,  and  various  other  commercial 
undertakings. 

In  gas  manufacture,  tar,  briquettes,  light  oils,  dyes,  creosote,  and  coke  are 
resultant  by-products  leading  to  the  development  of  new  markets  and  new 
departments  of  business.  The  most  successful  meat-packing  concerns  have 
been  directed  by  men  who  are  able  to  develop  extensive  "allied"  industries. 
Besides  the  usual  dressed  fresh,  canned,  dried,  and  smoked  meats,  the  packing 
interests  manufacture  soups,  meat  extracts,  sausage,  lard,  toilet,  laundry,  and 
wool  soap,  gelatin,  pepsin,  glue,  fertilizer,  etc.,  and  operate  printing  estab- 
lishments, can,  box,  and  paint  factories,  extensive  refrigerator  car  lines,  and 
meat,  fruit,  and  vegetable  refrigerating  plants.  In  addition  to  the  manufac- 
turing side  of  the  business,  a  wholesale  organization  has  been  built  up  which 
distributes  some  of  the  products  throughout  practically  the  entire  domestic 
market. 

The  manager  of  a  modern  business  enterprise  of  any  size  must  be 
able  to  trace  the  exact  cost  of  production  of  each  article^  study  the 
markets  of  the  world  in  order  to  make  wise  contracts  for  sale  and 
purchase,  must  know  how  to  advertise  economically  and  create  or 
increase  his  market,  must  be  able  to  organize  and  reorganize  the 
departments  of  his  plant,  borrow  money  advantageously,  secure 
favorable  transportation  rates,  stop  wastes,  work  up  by-products, 
and  do  many  other  things  that  were  unknown  a  few  years  ago. 
Without  the  wide  use  of  former  waste  products,  few  large  enterprises 
could  now  maintain  themselves.  Indeed,  so  carefully  have  these  been 
studied  that  the  by-products  are  at  times  the  chief  source  of  profit, 
in  some  cases  modern  science  turning  what  was  formerly  a  source  of 
trouble  and  expense  into  one  of  great  revenue,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
turning  of  the  injurious  sulphur  fumes  given  off  in  smelting  into 
sulphuric  acid.  The  Tennessee  Copper  Co.,  of  Copper  Hill,  Tenn., 
several  years  ago  was  sued  for  heavy  damages  by  owners  of  neigh- 
boring land  because  the  sulphurous  fumes  given  off  by  the  plant  did 
great  injury  to  the  trees  and  other  vegetation  around.  The  expert 
chemist  was  called  in,  and  he,  by  his  superior  education,  was  able 
not  merely  to  stop  the  injury  to  the  vegetation  but  to  convert  these 
sulphurous  fumes  into  sulphuric  acid,  one  of  the  profitable  by- 
products of  the  smelter. 

EDUCATION  AND  INDIVIDUAL  SUCCESS. 

WTio^s  who  in  America.— Thsit  national  wealth  and  industry  are 
dependent  primarily  on  education  and  must  in  the  nature  of  things 
become  more  and  more  dependent  thereupon  as  civilization  advances 
is  now  so  obvious  that  further  illustration  is  unnecessary.  That  indi- 
vidual education  is  an  equally  vital  factor  in  individual  efficiency  and 
success  in  the  varied  walks  of  practical  life  is  a  matter  about  which 
the  facts  are  not  so  obvious^  as  the  occasional  large  successes  of  com- 
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paratively  unschooled  men  and  the  not  infrequent  failures  of  men  of 
much  schooling  have  attracted  disproportionate  attention  and  ob- 
scured the  more  significant  facts.  But  in  recent  years  several  studies 
have  been  made  which  show  the  influence  of  education  upon  indi- 
vidual success. 

An  investigation  of  the  educational  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
eight  thousand  persons  mentioned  in  "  Who's  Who  in  America,"  for 
the  years  1899-1900,  brought  out  the  following  facts  :^  Out  of  the 
nearly  five  million  uneducated  men  and  women  in  America,  only  31 
have  been  sufficiently  successful  in  any  kind  of  work  to  obtain  a  place 
among  the  8,000  leaders  catalogued  in  this  book.  Out  of  thirty-three 
million  people  with  as  much  as  a  common-school  education,  808  were 
able  to  win  a  place  in  the  list,  while  out  of  only  two  million  with  high- 
school  training,  1,245  have  manifested  this  marked  efficiency,  and  out 
of  one  million  with  college  or  university  training,  5,768  have  merited 
this  distinction.  That  is  to  say,  only  one  child  in  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  has  been  able  in  America,  without  education,  to  be- 
come a  notable  factor  in  the  progress  of  his  State,  while  the  children 
with  common-school  education  have,  in  proportion  to  numbers,  ac- 
complished this  4  times  as  often,  those  with  high-school  education  87 
times  as  often,  and  those  with  college  training  800  times  as  often. 
If  this  list  had  been  selected  by  the  universities  or .^^hool- teachers,  or 
if  literary  leaders  only  were  chosen,  it  might  easily  be  claimed  that 
the  apparently  greater  success  of  the  educated  was  due  to  the  line  of 
work  from  which  the  leaders  were  selected.  But  the  selection  of  the 
men  and  women  in  this  book  was  not  in  the  hands  of  professors,  but 
in  the  hands  of  a  firm  of  business  men.  They  selected  leaders  in  all 
lines  of  industry,  commerce,  agriculture,  and  other  fields  of  practical 
endeavor  besides  the  professions,  and  still  this  enormously  increased 
efficiency  and  productivity  of  those  with  education  was  found. 
!  In  interpreting  the  results  of  this  study,  as  in  the  interpretation  of 
all  of  the  following  comparative  studies  of  those  who  have  education 
with  those  who  do  not  have  it,  let  it  be  understood  that  thejremark- 
able  superiority  of  the  educated  must  not  be  attributed  entirely  to 
their  education.  Those  who  receive  education  are  a  selected  lot  to 
begin  with.  Their  parents  were,  as  a  rule,  persons  of  more  than 
average  efficiency,  and  hence  were  able  to  keep  their  children  in 
school;  they  were  more  intelligent  than  the  average,  and  therefore 
induced  or  required  their  children  to  remain  in  school.  The  child 
hiimself  probably  had  more  than  average  ability,  .else  he  would  have 
wearied  of  the  intellectual  labor  of  the  school  and  would  have  left  it 

;  1  "  Who  Are  the  Eight  Thousand  ?  "  a  study  by  W.  W.  Smith,  chancellor  of  the  Ran- 
lolph-Macon  system.  Similar  statistics  given  in  "Who's  Who  in  America,"  p.  xix.  for 
1910-11,  and  covering  15,794  notable  Americans,  show  results  "  nearly  Identical  "  with 
:hose  for  1899-1900. 

95620°—17— Bull.  22  3 
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DISTINGUISHED  HEN  OF  AMERICA 
AND  THEIR  EDUCATION 


WITH  NO  SCHOOLING 

OF  5  MILLION,  ONLY  31  ATTAINED  DISTINCTION 


WrTH  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLING 

OF  33  MILLION.  808  ATOI NED  DISTINCTION 


WITH  HIGH-SCHOOL  EDUCATION 

OF  2  MILLION,  1245  ATTAINED  DISTINCTION 


WITH  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

OF  I  MILLION,  5768  ATTAINED  DISTINCTION 

THE  CHILD  WITH  NO  SCHOOLING  HAS  ONE 
CHANCE  IN  150.000  OF  PERFORMING  DIS- 
TINGUISHED SERVICE,  WITH  ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION.  HE  HAS  FOUR  TIMES  THE  CHANCE; 
WITH  HIGH-SCHOOL  EDUCATION, 87  TIMES  THE 
CHANCE.  WITH  COLLEGE  EDUCATION, 800 TIMES 
THE  CHANCE. 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  CHILDS  CHANCE? 


Fig.  3. 

The  figures  are  taken  from  a  study  of  the  distinguished 
men  catalogued  in  Who's  Who  in  America  entitled  "  Who  Are 
the  Eight  Thousand,"  by  W.  W.  Smith. 
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early.  Then,  too,  the  child  of  educated  and  well-to-do  parents  has 
more  opportunity  offered  him  to  enter  lucrative  positions.  Other 
influences  also  doubtless  modify  the  result;  but  after  due  allowance 
for  all  these  factors  is  made  there  remains  still  a  large  margin  of 
superior  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  educated  that  one  must  credit  to 
education  or  do  violence  to  conmion  sense  in  interpretation  of  the 
undisputed  facts. 

The  college-hred  man  in  business  and  in  politics. — Pr.  Charles 
Thwing  made  a  similar  study  of  the  15,142  eminent  men  mentioned  in 
Appleton's  Encyclopedia  of  American  Biography  to  find  the  facts 
especially  with  regard  to  the  relation  between  college  training  and 
success  in  political  life  and  in  amassing  wealth.^ 

Of  the  100  wealthiest  men  in  the  United  States  he  found  that  in 
proportion  to  the  total  number  in  America  possessing  a  college  edu- 
cation there  were  277  times  as  many  college-bred  men  who  had 
amassed  great  wealth  as  there  were  of  noncollege-bred  men.  In 
proportion  to  their  numbers  in  the  population,  the  college  men  have 
become  Members  of  the  National  House  of  Eepresentatives  352  times 
as  often  as  the  noncollege-bred  men;  Members  of  the  Senate  530 
times  as  often;  President  1,392  times  as  often;  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  2,027  times  as  often.  Of  the  more  than  10,000  promi- 
nent and  successful  men  in  all  lines  mentioned  who  were  still  living, 
58  per  cent  were  college  graduates  and  75  per  cent  had  had  some 
college  training.  On  the  whole,  the  college-bred  man  had  attained 
enough  eminence  to  be  mentioned  in  such  a  cyclopedia  870  times  as 
often  in  proportion  to  his  number  as  the  noncollege-bred  man. 

In  1898  Prof.  J.  C.  Jones,  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  made  a 
special  study  of  the  college  graduate's  success  in  the  field  of  national 
politics.  This  study  is  doubly  pertinent  to  this  subject,  for  not  only 
do  Congressmen,  Cabinet  officers.  Supreme  Court  judges,  and  Presi- 
dents receive  larger  salaries  than  do  average  citizens,  but,  since  they 
make,  interpret,  and  enforce  the  laws  which  govern  customs,  bank- 
ing, transportation,  corporations,  policing,  and  international  rela- 
tions, they  exert  a  powerful  and  wide-spread  influence  upon  national 
industry  and  wealth.  Prof.  Jones  made  his  study  ^  also  through  an 
3xamination  of  Appleton's  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography,  but 
i  considered  only  those  who  had  remained  in  college  long  enough  to 
graduate  instead  of  including,  as  President  Thwing  had  done,  all 
who  attended  college.  Prof.  Jones  found  that  over  five  thousand  of 
the  fifteen  thousand  men  mentioned  in  Appleton's  were  college  gi-ad- 
Jates.  He  also  investigated  the  schooling  of  the  Fifty-fourth  and 
.Pifty-fifth  Congresses  and  found  that  36  per  cent  of  the  Eepresenta- 
bives  and  over  36  per  cent  of  the  Senators  were  college  graduates. 

[   ^Amer.  Ed.  Rev.,  November,  1908. 

2  "Does  CoUege  Education  pay?"  by  J.  C.  Jones,  Forum:  26,  No.  354-363;  Nov.,  1898. 
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Among  those  who  have  been  elected  to  the  position  of  Speaker  of  the 
House,  47  per  cent  have  been  graduates.  Furthermore,  the  propor- 
tion is  increasing.  From  1789  to  1841  the  percentage  of  Speakers 
who  were  graduates  was  35,  whereas  from  1841  to  1898  it  was  55. 
Of  the  Presidents,  55  per  cent  had  likewise  been  graduates,  this  per- 
centage also  having  increased  during  the  preceding  75  years  from  50 
to  57.  Fifty-four  per  cent  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  62  per  cent  of  the 
Secretaries,  of  State,  50  per  cent  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury, 
67  per  cent  of  the  Attorneys  General,  69  per  cent  of  the  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  (87  per  cent  during  the  preceding  50  years)  were 
college  graduates.  As  only  about  1  per  cent  of  the  population  ever 
graduate  from  college,  it  is  plain  that  the  graduates  attain  these  re- 
munerative and  important  positions  from  36  to  87  times  as  often  as: 
the  nongraduates,  and  that  this  ratio  is  still  increasing. 

The  education  of  the  men  who  framed  the  Constitution. — As  no 
other  one  political  event  has  had  more  to  do  with  national  peace 
and  stability,  and  hence  with  industrial  possibilities,  than  the  framing 
and  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  especial  significance  is  attached  to 
the  results  of  Prof.  Jones's  study  of  the  part  which  the  1  per  cent 
of  college  graduates  in  the  country  played  in  this  important  matter. 
He  found  that  the  author  of  the  Constitution,  Thomas  Jefferson,  was 
a  college  graduate;  its  ablest  defender,  John  Adams,  was  a  college 
graduate;  23  of  the  54  who  composed  the  convention  were  college 
graduates,  and  27  were  college-bred  men;  2  of  the  3  who  brought 
about  the  convention— Madison  and  Hamilton— were  college  gradu- 
ates, while  the  third — Monroe — was  a  college  man;  the  authors  of 
three  of  the  four  plans  presented— Madison,  Hamilton,  and  Patter- 
son— were  college  graduates;  the  plan  finally  adopted  was  that  of 
a  college  graduate;  and  after  its  final  adoption  the  three  men  who  led 
in  explaining  it,  defending  it,  and  securing  its  adoption  by  the  States 
were  all  college  graduates — Madison,  Jay,  and  Hamilton.  In  fact, 
the  1  per  cent  of  college  graduates  in  America  can  almost  be  said  to 
have  called  the  convention,  written  the  Constitution,  and  secured  its 
adoption  and  ratification. 

Education  and  the  development  of  a  Western  State.— FoWo^'m^ 
quite  a  different  method,  Mr.  H.  E.  Kratz  made  an  investigation  oi 
the  part  being  played  by  college-bred  men  in  the  recent  development 
of  one  of  the  Western  States.  Mr.  Kratz  asked  men  in  15  leading 
South  Dakota  cities  to  name  the  five  leading  men  in  their  cities  in 
seven  different  lines,  viz,  law,  medicine,  teaching,  the  ministry^  bank- 
ing, journalism,  merchandising,  and  manufacturing.  Of  the  53f 
men  whose  names  were  sent  in  as  leaders  in  these  cities  in  the 
several  lines,  293,  or  50  per  cent,  proved  to  have  had  as  much  as  twc 
years  of  college  training.^ 

i"Does  College  Education  Pay?"  by  H.  E.  Kratz,  in  Educ.  Rev.;  27,  298-99;  Mar, 
1899. 
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EDUCATION  2i  STATESMANSHIP 
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LESS  THAN  1%  OF  AMERICAN  MEN  ARE 
COLLEGE  GRADUATES,    YET  THIS 

1%  OF  COLLEGE  GRADUATES  HAS  FURNISHED 
55%  OF  OUR  PRESIDENTS 
36%  OF  THE  MEMBERS  IN  CONGRESS 
47%  OF  THE  SPEAKERS  OF  THE  HOUSE 
54%  OF  THE  VICE-PRESIDENTS 
62%  OF  THE  SECRETARIES  OF  STATE 
50%  OF  THE  SECRETARIES  OF  TREASURY 
67%  OF  THE  ATTORNEYS  GENERAL 
69%  OF  THE  JUSTICES  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT 


50% 


OF  THE  HEN  COMPOSING  THE  CON 

snranoNAL  convention  were  comi  bred. 


Fig.  4. 

The  figures  are  from  "  Does  College  Education  Pay  ?"  by 
J.  C.  Jones  in  the  Forum,  26,  pages  354-363.  The  Tresidents 
include  all  to  1914.  The  congressional  figures  are  for  the 
Fifty-fourth  and  Fifty-fifth  Congresses.  Later  Congresses  would 
probably  show  a  larger  proportion  of  college  men,  as  they  are 
more  prominent  now  than  in  former  years  in  public  life.  The 
other  figures  are  to  date  of  the  ai-ticle. 
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FINANCIAL  RETURN  OF  EDUCATION  TO  THE  INDIVIDUAL. 

Individual  salary  and  value  to  society.— financial  returns 
which  different  grades  of  education  make  to  the  individual  have  been 
studied  recently  by  two  different  methods.  In  some  of  the  studies 
the  investigators  went  into  the  factories  and  other  enterprises  and 
found  out  the  amount  of  schooling  that  the  successful  employees  in 
the  several  grades  of  work  had  had.  In  others  they  followed  out 
into  life  the  graduates  of  certain  schools  and  colleges  to  see  what 
kinds  of  positions  they  proved  competent  to  fill  and  what  salaries 
they  received  from  year  to  year.  The  salary  paid  to  an  individual 
because  of  certain  educational  qualifications  possessed  by  him  repre- 
sents not  only  the  financial  value  of  that  education  to  him,  but  also 
in  a  general  way  represents  the  financial  value  which  the  community 
places  upon  the  service  made  possible  by  that  education.  Some  of 
the  results  are  as  follows: 

Dodge's  study.— One  of  the  earliest  of  these  studies  was  made  by 
Mr.  James  M.  Dodge,  one  of  the  prominent  manufacturers  of  Amer- 
ica and  former  president  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers.^  Mr.  Dodge  calculated  the  financial  value  of  different 
grades  of  education  by  comparing  the  earning  capacities  of  common 
laborers,  shop- apprentice  trained  men,  trade-school  graduates,  and 
technical-school  graduates  Avho  were  employed  in  the  several  large 
factories  under  his  observation.  He  capitalized  at  5  per  cent  the 
average  annual  earnings  of  50  weeks  of  work  of  a  member  of  each  of 
these  classes,  and  took  this  sum  as  the  potential  value  of  each  when 
making  his  comparisons.   He  concludes : 

A  chart  thus  obtained  shows  that  the  laborer  starts  with  $3  a  week  when  he 
is  16,  and  rises  to  $10.20  by  the  time  he  is  21,  but  he  rises  no  higher.  His 
potential  value  at  that  wage  is  $10,200.  The  apprentice  or  shop-trained  worker 
starts  with  the  same  wages  as  the  laborer  at  16,  but  rises  more  rapidly,  and  is 
earning  by  the  time  he  is  24  years  old  $15.80.  His  potential  value  at  that  time 
is  $15,800,  but  he  makes  no  further  rise.  The  trade-school  graduate,  starting 
at  the  same  point,  rises  still  more  rapidly,  and  is  earning  when  he  is  25  years 
of  age  $22  per  week,  his  potential  value  at  this  point  being  $22,000.  From  this 
point  his  wages  rise  less  rapidly,  reaching  possibly  $25  per  week  at  the  age  of 
32,  and  representing  a  potential  value  of  $25,000.  The  graduate  of  the  technical 
school  starts  at  the  same  point  of  a  weekly  salary  of  $3,  and  is  earning  $4 
when  he  enters  college  at  18.  Upon  graduating  from  college  at  the  age 
of  22  he  can  draw  a  salary  of  $13  per  week.  He  has  then  already  passed  the 
laborer,  but  is  still  a  little  below  the  shop-trained  apprentice.  He  passes  the 
latter,  however,  during  his  first  year  of  employment,  but  is  still  below  the  trade- 
school  graduate,  whom  he  does  not  overtake  until  his  twenty-fifth  year.  From 
this  point  on  he  rapidly  leaves  behind  the  other  three  workers,  and  at  the  age 
of  32  is  drawing  $43  a  week,  his  potential  value  being  $43,000.  Thus,  four 
years'  training  at  a  technical  school  makes  a  man,  by  the  time  he  is  32,  four 

I'^The  Money  Value  of  Technical  Training,"  J.  M.  Dodge,  in  the  Transactions  of  Amer. 
Soc.  of  Mechan.  Engineers,  vol.  25. 
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VALUE  OF  EDUCATION 
TO  FACTORY  WORKERS 


TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  GPAOUATE 
t43,000 

Trade  school  graduate 

tZSOOQ 
SHOP  APPRENTICE 

^15.800 
UBORER 

^  10,200 


i 

I 

t 

THE'VALUE^OF  each  IS  CONSIDERED  TO 
BE  THE  SUM  WHICH  AT  5%  INTEREST 
WOULD  YIELD  AN  INCOME  EQUAL  TO  THE 
SALARY  RECEIVED. 


WHICH  WILL  YOU  BE? 


Fig.  5. 

The  figures  are  from  "  The  Money  Value  of  Technical  Train- 
ing," by  J.  M.  Dodge,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  volume  25,  pages  40-48. 
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Fig.  6. 

Charting  the  value  of  education  to  the  factory  worker, 
also  Fig.  5.) 


(See 
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times  as  valuable  as  the  laborer,  approximately  three  times  as  valuable  as  the 
shop-trained  apprentice,  and  72  per  cent  more  valuble  than  the  trade-school 
graduate — surely  a  good  return  for  four  years  spent  in  preparation.^ 

Mr.  Dodge  found  that  even  in  the  lowest  grades  of  factory  work 
the  uneducated  Liborer  was  often  unsuccessful.  Only  35  per  cent  of 
the  unskilled  remained  in  the  factory  even  in  unskilled  work,  5  per 
cent  went  somewhat  higher,  while  40  per  cent  had  to  be  dismissed  and 
20  per  cent  left  of  their  own  accord  for  one  cause  or  another. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  study  that  the  factories  under  Mr. 
Dodge's  supervision  were  not  typical  ones,  but  that  in  them  a  value 
was  placed  upon  education  above  that  allowed  in  other  factories. 
That  this  is  not  true  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  salaries  reported 
for  the  trade-school  graduates  in  the  Dodge  factories  are  actually 
lower  than  those  received  in  various  other  factories  by  the  graduates 
of  three  widely  separated  trade  schools  reported  by  O'Leary.^ 

The  educated  fail  less  often. — Another  study  of  the  actual  per- 
formance of  educated  men  in  the  business  world  was  made  by  H.  J. 
Hapgood.  Mr.  Hapgood's  results  were  similar  to  those  of  Dodge 
and  brought  out  especially  the  large  per  cent  of  successes  among 
college-bred  men  in  responsible,  high-salaried  positions,  and  the 
comparatively  small  per  cent  of  successes  on  the  part  of  the  non- 
college-bred  men.    He  says : 

Statistics  based  on  data  gathered  from  the  experience  of  100  business  houses 
and  covering  a  period  of  three  or  four  years  show  that  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
college  men  were  successful  in  rising  to  large  salaries  and  responsible  positions, 
as  compared  with  25  per  cent  of  the  noncollege  men. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  college  graduates  are  the  chief  and  best  source  of 
supply  for  the  reserve  force  which  every  progressive  firm  should  be  accumu- 
lating.^ 

Factor'y  workers^  salaries  and  education  in  Massachusetts. — The 
Massachusetts  committee  on  industrial  education  made  a  study  of 
799  workers  who  had  left  school  at  either  14  or  18  years  of  age  and 
traced  the  actual  average  salaries  received  by  these  workers  from 

^  In  a  private  letter  to  Prof.  Person,  of  Dartmouth  College,  Mr.  Dod^e  gives  this  addi- 
tional information  : 

"  The  data  of  my  address  on  the  money  value  of  training  were  obtained  by  investigat- 
ing the  records  of  the  Link  Belt  Engineering  Co.  and  the  Dodge  Coal  Storage  Co.,  the 
records  covering  a  period  of  about  14  years.  I  then  had  the  figures  compared  with  such 
records  as  I  could  obtain  from  my  friends  in  somewhat  similar  lines  of  business,  and,  for 
fear  of  being  in  error,  made  a  reduction  of  about  10  per  cent  from  what  the  actual 
statistics  show." — Quoted  by  W.  A.  O'Leary  in  his  report  on  "  The  Wage  Value  of  Voca- 
tional Training,"  Appendix  VI  of  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Factory 
Investigating  Commission,  p.  1420. 

-  O'Leary,  W.  A.    The  Wage  Value  of  Vocational  Training,  p.  1423. 

2  Annals  Amer.  Acad.  Pol.  and  Soc.  Sci.,  July-December,  1906,  p.  64. 
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THE  MONEY  VALUE  OF  EDUCATION. 


W  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 
PAID  215  BOYS 


I 


THE  SOLID  BLACK  COLUMNS  REPRESENT  HIE  AVERAGE  YEARLY 
WAGE  RECEIVED  BY  584  CHILDREN  WHO  LEFT  SCHOOL  AT 
14  YEARS  OF  AGE. 

THE  HATCHED  COLUMNS  REPRESENT  THE  AVER- 
AGE  WAGE  RECEIVED  BY  215  BOYS  WHO  RE  - 
MAI^JED  IN  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  TILL  EIGHTEEN 
YEARS  OF  AGE. 


NOTE  THAT  THE  TECHNICAL-SCHOOL  STU- 
DENTS SURPASS  THE  SHOPTRAINED  BOYS 
FROM  THE  BEGINNING,AND  AT  25  YEARS 
OF  AGE  ARE  RECEIVING  *dOO  PER  YEAR 
HIGHER  SALARY, 


Fig.  7. 

The  figures  were  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Commission 
on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education,  submitted  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature  in  1906. 
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year  to  year.  They  found  that  boys  who  had  remained  four  years 
longer  in  school  in  order  to  take  a  technical  course  soon  caught  up 
in  salary  with  their  brothers  who  stopped  at  14,  and  went  ahead  of 
them  so  rapidly  that  by  the  time  they  were  22  years  old  the  sum  of 
the  four  years'  salary  of  the  better-educated  boys  was  equal  to  that 
of  the  eight  years'  salary  of  those  who  had  quit  school  at  14.  At 
jthe  age  of  25  the  boys  who  had  taken  four  years'  extra  schooling  were 
on  the  average  getting  $900  per  year  more  than  those  who  left  school 
at  14. 

From  the  twenty-fifth  year  on,  the  boys  who  had  quit  school  at  14 
would  secure  practically  no  promotion,  whereas  those  who  had  re- 
mained in  school  till  18,  and  had  therefore  entered  the  higher-grade 
industries  and  positions,  would  continue  to  receive  promotion  and 
increase  in  salary  for  many  years.^ 

If,  however,  it  is  assumed  that  each  boy  continues  for  the  remainder 
of  his  normal  working  life  to  receive  the  same  salary  that  he  was 
paid  at  25  years  of  age,  the  boy  who  quit  school  at  14  would  receive 
a  total  life  income  of  $26,667,  while  the  boy  that  remained  till  18 
would  receive  $58,900.  It  thus  appears  that  four  years  of  technical 
education,  from  14  to  18  years  of  age,  more  than  doubles  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  average  Massachusetts  boy  engaged  in  industry  and 
richly  repays  both  him  and  the  State  for  the  time  and  money  devoted 
to  his  education. 

It  is  true  that  the  number  of  children  studied  by  the  commission 
was  small,  as  was  the  number  of  industries  inspected.  Furthermore, 
the  absolute  accuracy  of  the  statements  of  those  studied  concerning 
their  wages  could  not  always  be  proved.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  above  figures  are  to  be  taken  as  exact 
measures  of  the  value  of  education  in  industry  even  in  Massachusetts. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  committee  was  composed  of  some  of  the 
ablest  educators  and  most  thoughtful  men  and  women  ^n  Massa- 
chusetts. It  employed  trained  assistants,  visited  354  firms,  in  55 
different  industries,  in  43  cities,  and  personally  visited  5,459  em- 
ployees, out  of  9,057,  between  the  ages  of  14  and  24  years  employed 
by  the  firms  under  observation. 

Wages  of  the  trained  and  untrained. — An  illuminating  comparison 
was  made  by  Florence  Marshall  of  the  wages  received  b}^  girls  in 
those  occupations  demanding  no  training  and  those  that  do  demand 
it.    The  results  are  graphically  shown  in  Fig.  8. 

An  investigation  by  Miss  Anna  Hedges  of  the  relation  between  the 
education  and  the  wages  of  a  number  of  women  in  several  factories 
around  New  York  City  showed  that  education  through  the  fourth 

1  The  commission  found  (p.  21)  tliat,  out  of  9,057  employees  studied,  900  of  whom 
were  in  high-grade  industries,  only  2  per  cent  of  those  who  had  left  school  at  14  ever 
got  into  high-grade  industries. 
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grade  increased  the  wages  received  by  foreign-born  girls,  but  that 
additional  education  in  the  ordinary  schools  slightly  lowered  the 
average  earning  capacity  of  these  girls  in  factory  work,  though  it 
enabled  them  to  reach  their  maximum  salary  sooner.  This  study  also 
showed  that  the  foreign-born  girls  possessed  greater  earning  power 
in  factory  work  than  the  American  girls.  This  apparent  reversal  of 
what  would  be  expected  is  probably  due  to  the  low  grade  of  work 
done  by  the  girls  in, the  factories.  For  such  monotonous  routine  at 
machines  it  is  probable  that  the  brighter  mind  and  broadened  inter- 
ests produced  by  education  are  a  disadvantage.  Furthermore,  the 
girls  who  go  into  factory  work  after  having  many  years  of  schooling 
are  probably  below  the  average  in  native  ability.  Miss  Hedges  says : 
"  High-school  preparation  turns  the  attention  of  most  girls  to  lines 
of  work  other  than  those  found  in  the  factory.  Those  who  drift  into 
the  factory  have  perhaps  been  failures  elsewhere."  ^ 

Education  and  salaries  in  New  York  City. — A  committee  of  the 
Brooklyn  Teachers'  Association  ^  investigated  the  salaries  received 
by  graduates  of  the  elementary  schools  and  by  others  who  stopped 
school  before  graduation.  Of  192  boys  from  the  elementary  schools 
taken  at  random,  the  committee  was  able  to  trace  166  till  they  were 
about  30  years  of  age.  At  that  time  the  average  income  of  these  166 
boys  was  $1,253.05,  whereas  the  average  salary  of  the  illiterate  worker 
in  Brooklyn  was  $500  per  year.  If  the  parents  of  these  166  boys  had 
bought  each  of  them  an  annuity  equal  to  the  extra  $753  per  year, 
which  his  education  enabled  him  to  earn,  it  would  have  cost  over 
$15,000  per  boy.  As  the  salaries  of  these  boys  will  rise  considerably 
after  they  are  30,  while  those  of  the  illiterate  laborers  will  not,  it  is 
obvious  that  this  elementary  education  was  worth  more  than  a 
$15,000  capital  safely  invested  for  each  boy. 

Of  1,600  pupils  in  the  night  schools  this  committee  found  that 
wages  were  being  received  by  them  as  follows : 


Wages  received  by  1,600  pupils  in  New  York  City  night  schools. 


Grade  on  leaving  school. 

Average 
age  at 
leaving 
school. 

Average 
age  at 
present. 

Average 
wages 
now. 

Number 
years 
nave 

worked. 

Below  8B  

3elow  8A    

13.3 
14.1 
15.0 
15.6 
15.9 

18.8 
18.4 
17.0 
14.0 
18.0 

$469 
424 

435 
466 
503 

5.4 
3.6 
2.0 
2.4 
2.1 

First-year  high  school  

5econd-year  high  school  

Third-year  high  school  

From  the  above  table  it  is  seen  that  the  pupils  who  remained 
:hrough  the  high  school  were  already,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  receiv- 

»  Wage  Worth  of  School  Training,  by  Anna  Hedges,  p.  143. 
I   2  Report  of  the  committee  on  incentives,  in  the  report  of  the  president  of  the 
I  ?eachers'  Association,  1909. 
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WHAT  FOUR  YEARS 
IN  SCHOOL  PAID 

WAGES  Of  TWO  GROUPS  BROOKLYN  CITIZENS 

THOSE  WHO  LEFT      THOSE  WHO  LEFT 
SCHOOL  AT  14-       SCHOOL  AT  18 
(YEARtY  SAURY)     (VEARLY  SALARY) 

WHEN  14  YEARS  OF  AGE 
16 
18 
20 
22 
24 

2S  " 
TOTAL  SALARY  II  YEARS  5112,50 
TOTAL  SALARY  7  YEARS  ^7337.50 

NOTICE  THAT  AT  25  YEARS  OF  AGE  THE  BETTER 
EDUCATED  BOYS  ARE  RECEIVING  1900  PER  YEAR 
MORE  SALARY.  AND  HAVE  ALREADY. IN  /  YEARS 
RECEIVED  n2SQ  MORE  THAN  THE  BOYS  V/HO 
LEFT  SCHOOL  AT  14  YEARS  HAVE  RECEMD 
FOR  ELEVEN  YEARS  WORK . 

IT  PAYS 
TO  CONTINUE  YOUR  STUDIES 


Fig.  9. 

The  figures  represent  the  average  of  actual  salaries  received 
by  two  groups  of  children  that  left  school  at  14  and  18  years 
of  age,  respectively,  and  were  investigated  by  the  Committee 
on  Incentives  of  the  Brooklyn  Teachers'  Association. 
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ing  more  salary  than  those  who  quit  at  the  eighth  grade  were 
receiving  after  more  than  five  years'  work.  This  is  especially  signifi- 
cant, as  these  pupils  who  left  at  the  eighth  grade  showed  that  they 
were  pupils  of  more  than  average  energy  and  ambition,  in  that  they, 
five  years  after  leaving  school,  were  still  attending  night  school  try- 
ing to  improve  themselves.  Their  comparatively  slow  rise  in  salary 
is  therefore  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  laziness  or  stupidity,  though 
this  may  with  justice  be  used  to  account  for  some  part  of  the  inability 
to  succeed  usually  shown  by  the  illiterate  as  compared  with  school 
graduates. 

This  same  committee  compared  the  earnings  of  the  children  who 
left  school  at  14  years  of  age  with  those  of  the  children  who  remained 
until  they  were  18  years  old.  The  average  weekly  earnings  were  as 
follows : 


Comparison  of  tvages  of  cliUdren  who  left  New  York  City  schools  at  14  years 
of  age  tvith  those  tvlio  left  at  18  years  of  age. 


Left  school 
at  14. 

Left  school 
at  18. 

Weekly  salary  when — 

$4. 00 
4. 50 
5. 00 
6. 00 
7.00 
8.  50 

15  years  of  age  

0 
0 

17  years  of  age  

0 

18  years  of  age  

0 

10.00 

19  years  of  age  

10.75 

9. 50 
9.  50 
11.75 
11.75 
12. 00 
12.75 
5, 112.  50 

15.00 

16.00 

20.00 

21.00 
23.00 
31.00 

25  years  of  age  

Total  salary  till  25  years  of  age  

7.337. 50 

It  is  seen  that  already,  at  25  years  of  age,  the  boy  who  had  remained 
in  school  till  he  was  18  had  received  about  $2,000  more  salary  than 
the  boy  who  left  at  14,  and  was  then  receiving  over  $900  per  year 
more.  From  this  time  on  the  salary  of  the  better  educated  boy  will 
rise  still  more  rapidly.  However,  reckoning  the  average  difference 
in  salary  at  only  $900  per  year,  this  equals  an  annuity  that  would 
cost  $19,000  if  bought  from  a  reliable  insurance  company — not  a  bad 
return  for  four  years  of  youth  devoted  to  the  school. 

The  committee  of  Brooklyn  teachers  also  looked  into  the  schedule 
Df  salaries  paid  for  various  kinds  of  work  which  demanded  different 
'^ades  of  education.  In  2,394  bakery  establishments  employing 
12,000  males  over  18  years  of  age,  but  requiring  only  the  most  ele- 
ntientary  education,  the  average  salary  paid  was  $657  per  year, 
whereas  in  the  city  departments  demanding  education  equal  to  that 
?iven  by  a  commercial  high  school  the  average  salary  of  1,579  em- 
ployees was  $1,597.  In  the  bridge  department  of  New  York  City 
;he  average  pay  of  130  men,  with  an  average  service  of  nine  years, 
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DOES  EDUCATION  IW? 


SALARIES  IN  THE  NEWYORK  BRIDGE  OEMRTMENT 


IN  POSITIONS  DEMANDING  ONLY  READING. 
WRITING,  AND  ARITHMETIC  t982e? 


IN  POSITIONS  DEMANDING  HIGH-SCHOOL  AND 
COMMERCIAL  COURSES  >I729Q0 


w 

s  < 


IN  POSITIONS  DEMANDING  HIGH-SCHOOL 
AND  TWO  OR  THREE  YEARS  OF  COLLEGE  OR 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  4  240022 

WHICH  POSITION* ARE  YOU  PREPARING 

YOURSELF  TO  FILL? 

IT  PAYS 

TOCONTINUE  YOUR  EDUCATION. 


Fig.  10. 


The  figures  are  from  the  "Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Incentives"  in  the  Report  of  the  Brooklyn  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation for  1909. 
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in  work  demanding  no  education  beyond  reading  and  writing  and  a 
little  arithmetic,  was  $982  per  year.  In  the  clerical  positions  de- 
manding the  equal  of  a  commercial  high-school  education  the  average 
salary  of  31  persons  with  an  average  service  of  13  years  was  $1,720 
per  year.  In  the  engineering  department,  where  high-school  gradua- 
tion and  three  or  four  years  of  college  or  technical  school  education 
were  demanded,  the  average  salary  of  134  persons  with  an  average 
service  of  7  years  was  $2,400  per  year. 

Springfield  high-school  graduates^  salaries. — In  1908  a  study  was 
made  of  the  graduates  of  the  commercial  department  of  the  Spring- 
field (Mass.)  High  School  from  the  first  class  of  1900  to  that  of  1907. 
Of  the  76  graduates,  67  were  followed  up  completely.  The  salaries 
of  these  graduates  are  shown  in  the  table  below.  From  this  table  it 
is  seen  that  these  graduates  went  out  into  business  at  an  average 
salary  of  about  $400,  but  rose  rapidly  at  an  average  increase  of  about 
$116  per  year,  ..those  who  were  out  as  long  as  seven  years  averaging 
at  that  time  more  than  $1,000  each  year.  These  salaries  will,  of 
course,  continue  to  rise  for  several  years  yet. 


Salaries  of  graduates  commercial  department  Sprmgfield  (Mass.)  High  School} 


Class 

Average 
salary- 
first 
year. 

Average 
salary, 
1908. 

Average 
yearly 
increase 
in  salary. 

Years 
since 
gradua- 
tion. 

1900  

$308.50 
426.40 

1901    

$1,100.00 
994.40 

$105.53 
87.39 

7.5 

6.5 

1902    

1903    

321. 20 

368.67 

969.80 

891.33 

117.93 

5.5 

1904    

379.14 

813.00 

116.15 

4.5 

1905   " 

517.33 

735.33 

123.91 

3.5 

1906   

381.33 

617.33 

87.20 

2.5 

1907    

392.64 

461.00 

153.33 
136.72 
116.52 

1.5 

Average  annual  increase  

1 

1  High-School  Graduates  in  Business,  Sch.  Jour.,  75:  780,  June,  1908. 


Every  day  at  school  worth  nine  dollars.— TIiq  Springfield  and 
Brooklyn  studies  represent  a  fair  average  of  what  may  be  expected  as 
a  result  of  a  good  school  system.    The  increase  above  $1,000  in 
I  salary  of  later  years  will  more  than  compensate  for  the  first  few 
I  years  in  which  the  salary  is  below  this  figure.    The  life  expectancy 
of  the  average  high-school  boy  is  more  than  40  years.    If  we  take 
this  average  annual  salary  of  $1,000  for  a  period  of  40  vears  and 
!  compare  it  with  the  illiterate  laborer's  salary  of  $500  per  year  for  the 
'  same  length  of  time,  we  can  see  how  richly  the  child  and  the  com.- 
munity  are  repaid  for  each  day  the  child  attends  school. 

$1,000  for  40  years  equals  ^40,  005 

$500  for  40  years  equals   20  000 


Difference. 


20,000 
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EVERY  D^Y  SPENT  IN  SCHOOL 
P/OfS  THE  CHILD  NINE  DOLU^ 

♦9.02  (D(D(i)(i)(D(DCD(i)(D  f ao2 
HERE  IS  THE  PROOF 

UNEDUCATED  LABORERS  EARN  ON  THE 
AVERAGE  f500  PER  YEAR  FOR  FORTY 
YEARS.  A  TOTAL  OF  ?  2QO00 

High-school  graduates  earn  on 

THE  average  ^1000  PER  YEAR  FOR 

forty  years,  a  total  of  ^40,000 

This  education  required  12 years 
of  school  of  180  days  each; a  total 
of  2160  days  in  school. 

If  2160  DAYS  AT  SCHOOL  ADD^ZO.OQO 
TO  THE  INCOME  FOR  LIFE, THEN  EACH  DAY 
AT  SCHOOL  ADDS  ^9.02 

19.02  $  ?  $^  $  $  $  f  i  tao2 

THE  CHILD  THAT  STAYS  OUT  OF  SCHOOL 
TO  EARN  LESS  THAN  $9.00  A  DAY  IS 
LOSING  MONEY.  NOT  MAKING  MONEY 

$ao2  mmmm(i)(m>'-'i9^o2 


Fig.  H. 
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Twelve  years  of  180  days  each,  or  a  total  of  2,160  days  of  school, 
bring  the  child,  therefore,  an  added  life  income  of  $20^000,  or  a  return 
of  between  nine  and  ten  dollars  for  each  day  spent  in  school. 

Education  and  earning  power  in  Wisconsin. — Mr.  O.  B.  Staples 
made  a  study  of  the  amount  of  schooling  and  of  the  incomes  of  500 
adults,  representing*  75  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Lake  Geneva, 
Wis.^  Of  those  who  had  had  less  than  five  years  of  schooling  only 
22  per  cent  had  an  income  of  over  $700  per  year,  while  of  those  who  had 
had  as  much  as  nine  years  of  schooling  over  77  per  cent  were  making 
over  $700  per  year.  This  was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  those 
who  had  attended  school  for  nine  years  or  more  w^ere  women,  who 
for  the  same  work  are  paid  lower  salaries  than  men,  and  young  high- 
school  graduates  who  had  not  been  long  out  of  school  and  hence  were 
just  getting  a  start. 

Earning  power  of  Minneapolis  school  children. — Supt.  B.  B.  Jack- 
son, of  Minneapolis,  studied  the  earnings  of  3,345  pupils  who  left 
school  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade  and  found  that  they  started  life 
with  an  average  salary  of  only  $240  per  year.  A  similar  study  made 
by  him  of  the  salaries  of  912  graduates  of  the  high  school  showed 
that  they  started  out  with  an  average  salary  of  $600  and  after  six 
years  were  earning  an  average  of  $1,380.^ 

Education  and  farm  income  in  New  York. — Warren  and  Liver- 
more,  of  Cornell,  made  a  study  of  1,303  farmers  in  four  townships  of 
Tompkins  County,  N.  Y.  They  found  that  no  college  graduate  had 
been  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  renter,  and  that  only  17  per  cent 
of  the  renters  had  more  than  the  district-school  education.  The 
average  labor  income  was  as  follows : 


Of  those  with  high-school  education,  20  per  cent  were  making  over 
$1,000  per  year,  while  only  5  per  cent  of  those  with  district-school 
education  were  making  that,  much.^ 

Education  and  farm  income  in  Indiana. — ^''A  Farm  Management 
Survey  of  Three  Representative  Areas  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Iowa"*  showed  that  273  land  owners  operating  farms  possessed 
education  and  secured  labor  incomes  as  follows : 

1  Elementary  School  Teacher,  10  :  261-269,  Feb.,  1910,  "  Is  there  a  Relation  between 
the  Amount  of  Schooling  and  Financial  Success  in  Later  Life,"  by  O.  B.  Staples. 

2  Quoted  in  School  Education,  Nov.,  1014,  p.  5. 

3  "  Education  of  Farmers."  in  An  Agricultural  Survey,  Cornell  University,  Bulletin  295. 
*  Bui.  No.  41,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr.,  quoted  in  Rural  Manhood,  Sept.,  1914,  pp.  301-303. 


Per  year. 


Of  1,007  with  district-school  education. 

Of  280  with  high-school  education  

Of  16  with  college  education  


$318 
622 
847 
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Education  and  labor  income  of  land  owners. 


Education. 

Number 
studied. 

Average 

size 
(acres)  of 

farm. 

Average 
capital. 

Average 

labor 
income. 

Average 
age. 

None  at  school    

4 

91 

$1'),039 

$586 

55 

Common  school  

214 

ICf) 

27,494 

301 

51 

High  school  

46 

206 

37, 725 

46 

College,  etc  

9 

240 

48, 781 

796 

53 

This  table  fails  to  indicate  any  decided  superiority  in  annual  pro- 
ducing power  on  the  part  of  those  landowners  with  the  higher 
education.  The  college  graduates  are  $495  a  year  ahead  of  the 
common-school  graduates,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  have  a  capital 
of  $42,781  each  as  against  $27,494  for  the  common-school  graduates. 
The  small  superiority  in  income  might  be  due  to  the  superiority  in 
capital.  Furthermore,  the  four  totally  unschooled  men  made  more 
on  the  average  than  the  average  made  by  those  with  common-school 
education.  Here  again  the  results  are  not  dependable,  since  four  is 
too  small  a  number  to  use  in  getting  an  average ;  one  exceptional  man 
would  put  the  average  far  out  of  place.  Then,  too,  many  farm 
owners  put  their  earnings  in  improvements  to  the  soil  and  in  up- 
building the  farm,  so  that  the  real  annual  production  is  not  shown 
by  the  cash  labor  income. 

In  the  case  of  renters  this  large  factor  of  error  would  be  much 
reduced  and  the  renter's  cash  labor  income  would  more  nearly  repre- 
sent his  actual  producing  poAver.  In  this  same  survey  247  farm 
tenants  also  were  studied,  with  the  results  show^n  in  the  following 
table : 

Education  and  labor  income  of  land  renters. 


Education. 

Number 
studied. 

Average 

size 
(acres)  of 
farm. 

Average 
capital. 

Avernge 

labor 
income. 

Average 
age. 

4 

118 

$1,650 

$680 

49 

1S6 

167 

2,2C0 

742 

38 
33 

High  school  

51 

190 

3,203 

1,268 

College,  etc  

6 

294 

3,351 

1,721 

41 

In  this  case  the  superior  labor  incomes  of  those  with  better  educa- 
tion are  very  noticeable,  and  especially  so  the  superiority  of  the  much 
younger  high-school  graduates  over  the  unschooled  and  over  the 
common-school  graduates.  While  the  high-school  graduates  have 
a  larger  average  capital  and  work  larger  farms,  this  difference  is 
hardl}^  enough  to  account  for  the  superior  earning  power  shown  by 
the  high-school  graduate  in  farming.  The  number  of  college  grad- 
nates  and  of  illiterates  is  too  few  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  any  safe 
conclusions. 

Education  helps  Missouri  farmers. — In  1912  the  Missouri  College 
of  Agriculture  conducted  a  survey  of  656  farms  in  Johnson  County, 
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Mo.  Of  these  farms,  554  had  only  a  district-school  education,  while 
102  had  received  more  than  that.  It  was  found  that  the  better 
educated  farmers  operated  33  per  cent  more  land  and  owned  four- 
fifths  of  the  land  they  operated,  as  against  three-fifths  owned  by 
those  with  only  district-school  education;  they  kept  one-sixth  more 
stock,  worked  14  per  cent  more  land  per  workman,  and  earned  71 
per  cent  more  clear  labor  income  per  year.  Prof.  O.  K.  Johnson,  in 
concluding  his  report  of  this  survey,  says : 

While  other  factors  may  have  played  some  part  in  his  greater  earning 
capacity,  yet  from  a  careful  study  of  the  organization  of  his  business  it  appears 
that  education  must  have  played  a  very  large  part  in  his  greater  earning  ability. 

Salaries  earned  hy  pupils  of  Beverly  {Mass.)  Trade  School. — The 
results  of  the  strictly  technical  or  trade  school  education  have  been 
just  as  unmistakable  as  have  been  those  of  the  schools  of  general  cul- 
ture. The  "  Fourth  Annual  Keport  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Beverly 
Industrial  School,  1912,"  gives  the  earnings  from  year  to  year,  as  they 
passed  through  the  school,  of  the  12  graduates  who  had  spent  two 
and  a  half  years  in  the  school.  This  school  requires  as  part  of  its 
course  of  study  actual  piecework  in  the  mills  under  all  the  require- 
ments and  conditions  of  ordinary  factory  work,  except  the  addi- 
tional instruction  given  by  teachers  and  the  part  time  devoted  to 
school  work.   Summing  up  these  results,  the  secretary  says : 

The  wage-earning  capacity  of  these  boys  when  they  entered  school  Is  con- 
servatively estimated  at  $6  per  week  *  *  *.  The  wage-earning  capacity  of 
these  boys  at  the  time  of  graduation  ranged  from  $15  to  $18  per  week.  In  120 
weeks  of  shopwork  under  school  directions  the  boys  increased  their  average 
earning  power  in  competition  with  other  workmen  and  under  actual  factory 
conditions  by  more  than  250  per  cent  and  were,  in  fact,  earning  at  the  close  of 
the  period  wages  at  the  rate  of  $800  per  year. 

These  final  salaries  are  not  estimates,  but  are  actual  amounts 
earned  by  these  boys  in  the  factory  working  on  full  time  at  the  end 
of  the  school  course.  That  the  practical  machinists  appreciate  the 
value  of  this  school  work  is  show^n  by  the  fact  that  while  only  5 
machinists  and  metal  workers  in  1910-11  sent  their  sons,  22  sent  them 
in  1911-12,  of  whom  20  were  from  one  of  the  big  factories  in  Avhich 
the  school  boys  had  been  given  part  of  their  practice  work. 

2' he  Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade  School. — This  school  takes  in  young 
men  who  are  already  at  work  and  gives  them  5^  months  of  trade  edu- 
cation. These  young  men  are  usually  those  who  have  gone  out  of  the 
public  schools  early  and  found  themselves  making  unsatisfactory 
progress  in  industry.  The  wages  of  839  of  the  graduates  of  this 
school  were  studied  and  gave  the  following  interesting  results:^ 
These  graduates  had  entered  the  school  at  an  average  of  17J  years  of 


1  Taken  from  the  report  of  the  national  commission  on  vocational  education,  by  W  A. 
O'Leary  in  his  "  Report  on  the  Wage  Value  of  Vocational  Training,"  pp.  1437—10. 
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age,  when  they  were  receiving  an  average  of  $6  per  week,  with  poor 
prospects  of  increase.  Immediately  on  graduation  they  earned  on 
the  average  $7.28  per  week  and  within  two  years  were  earning  $12 
per  week,  with  prospects  of  more  or  less  steady  further  increase  for 
10  or  20  years.  One  hundred  and  fifty-eight  machinists  that  entered 
at  an  average  salary  of  $6.66  went  back  to  work  after  five  and  a  half 
months  of  schooling  at  an  average  of  $8.96  per  week ;  66  carpenters 
that  entered  at  $6.14  went  out  at  $9.01  per  week ;  and  270  electricians 
that  entered  at  $5.76  went  out  at  $7.12  per  week.  Of  more  value  than 
the  24  to  47  per  cent  increase  in  wages  resulting  from  the  six  months' 
school  training  was  the  great  prospect  for  continued  future  advance 
for  many  years,  as  opposed  to  the  early  maximum  salary  reached  by 
the  untrained. 

Graduates  of  the  Milwaukee  School  of  Trades.— wages  re- 
ceived by  25  graduates  of  the  Milwaukee  School  of  Trades  who  went 
into  the  pattern-making  industry  were  investigated  and  compared 
with  the  wages  of  others  who  entered  this  field  through  apprentice- 
ship. During  their  four  years  of  apprenticeship  the  apprentices 
each  received  a  total  of  $1^433.75.  During  the  first  two  years  after 
leaving  the  trade  school  those  entering  this  industry  from  the  trade 
school  received  on  the  average  a  total  of  $1,635.92.  It  thus  appears 
that  before  he  is  20  years  of  age  the  trade-school  graduate  had 
received  in  two  years  a  larger  total  salary  than  the  apprentice  had  in 
four  years  and  was  already  Avell  ahead  of  him  in  the  wage  scale.  The 
president  of  the  school  writes :  "  I  am  convinced  that  if  we  follow  up 
the  experiences  of  the  graduates  of  the  other  three  trades,  we  would 
find  even  greater  advantage  gained."  ^ 

Graduates  of  the  New  York  Vocational  School  for  Boys.—T\\Q^ 
New  York  Vocational  School  for  Boys  gives  only  two  years'  prepara- 
tory trade  training  to  14-year-old  boys,  or  younger  boys  who  have 
completed  the  grammar  school.  The  records  of  the  salaries  of  all  the 
first  graduates  of  this  school  after  six  months  of  employment,  as 
compared  with  nongraduates  working  in  the  same  lines,  were  as 
follows : 

Wages  of  vocational  graduates  and  nongraduates  compared. 


Trade.2 


Architectural  and  mechanical  drawing . 

Carpentry  

Machine  shop  

Electric  wiring  


Average  wage 
of  graduate. 


$9. 50-$Il.  50 
6. 00-  11. 25 
7. 50-  13. 13 
8. 40-  12. 94 


Average  wage 
of  non- 
graduate. 


$6.50 
4.74 
$4. 73-  6. 18 
6.90-  7.25 


1  Report  on  the  Wage  Value  of  Vocational  Training,  by  W.  A.  O'Leary  PP-  1426-27. 

2  Quoted  from  the  report  of  the  principal  of  the  New  York  Vocational  School  for  Boys  for  1911-12,  by 
W.  A.  O'Leary  in  his  "  Report  on  the  Wage  Value  of  Vocational  Training, "  p.  1430. 
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Graduates  of  the  Rochester  Shop  School. — The  records  of  36  grad- 
uates of  the  Rochester  Shop  School  were  compared  with  those  of 
696  other  boys  in  the  same  city  who  left  the  grammar  school  at  14 
to  16  years  of  age.  The  boys  are  admitted  to  this  shop  school  at 
14  years  of  age.  The  36  spent  on  the  average  14.9  months  in  the 
school.  The  average  wage  of  these  shop-trained  boys  on  leaving 
the  school  was  $7.50  per  week,  which  rose  to  $9.06  by  the  end  of  12.5 
months.  The  untrained  boys,  on  the  other  hand,  averaged  only 
$4.89  per  week  during  the  year  and  had  changed  jobs  on  the  average 
every  17  weeks,  whereas  the  trained  boys  held  their  jobs  on  the 
average  for  12.5  months.  Over  95  per  cent  of  the  untrained  boys 
were  still  in  the  unskilled  occupations  with  no  outlet  or  hope  of 
promotion,  whereas  94  per  cent  of  the  trained  boys  were  in  skilled 
industries  with  good  prospects  of  promotion.^ 

Earnings  of  graduates  of  Lowell  Textile  School. — The  authorities 
of  the  Textile  School  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  are  quoted  in  the  American 
School  Board  Journal  ^  as  follows : 

Results  of  a  recent  canvass  of  the  alumni  lead  to  the  belief  that  nearly  60 
per  cent  of  the  graduates  from  the  day  classes  are  receiving  a  salary  of  over 
$1,000  a  year ;  20  per  cent  are  receiving  $2,000  a  year  and  over,  with  some  cases 
of  $4,000,  $5,000,  and  $7,000  salaries.  The  first  graduate  has  not  yet  been  out 
from  the  school  10  years. 

Earning  power  of  graduates  of  Newark  Evening  T echnical  School. — 
The  New  Jersey  commission  on  industrial  education  in  1908  made 
a  careful  study  of  the  salaries  of  the  graduates  of  the  Newark  Tech- 
nical School,  which  had  been  in  existence  long  enough  (since  1884) 
to  show  clearly  what  was  the  effect  of  its  training.  Definite  informa- 
tion as  to  salaries  received  was  secured  from  85  per  cent  of  these 
graduates.  The  condition  of  the  other  15  per  cent  was  looked  into 
by  the  commission  enough  to  convince  them  that  the  results  secured 
from  the  85  per  cent  Avould  apply  equally  well  to  those  from  whom 
they  did  not  get  definite  replies  to  their  questions.  These  students 
carried  on  remunerative  work  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  study- 
ing in  this  school.  The  average  graduate  was  found  to  have  begun 
his  work  at  14  years  of  age  at  a  salary  of  $3.55  per  w^eek,  and  to  have 
risen  rapidly  until  at  37  years  of  age  the  average  salary  was  $42.03 
per  week.  Those  in  the  machine  trades  had  begim  at  $3.76  per  week 
and  had  gone  to  $57.17  per  week  by  the  time  they  were  37  years  eld. 

The  United  States  census  at  that  time  showed  the  average  salaries 
paid  in  the  country  to  be  approximately  as  follows : 


Unskilled  machine  industries   $8 

Unskilled  building  trades   12 

Skilled  machine  trades   18 

Skilled  building  trades   23 


1  Taken  from  the  report  of  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Rochester  for  1013, 
by  W.  A.  O'Leary  in  his  "  Report  on  the  Wage  Value  of  Vocational  Training,"  pp.  1430-31. 
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WHAT  NIGHT-SCHOOL 
GRADUATES  EARNED 


WEEKLY  SALARIES  OF  GRADUATES  OF 
NEWARK  EVENING  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 
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THE  HATCHED  COLUflNS  REPRESENT  THE  AVER- 
AGE SALARY  OF  ALL  GRADUATES.  THE  SOLID 
BLACK  COLUMNS,  THE  AVERAGE  SALARY  OF  THE 
GRADUATES  IN  riACHINE  INDUSTRIES.  NOTICE 
HOW  THESE  NIGHT-SChOOL  GRADUATES,  BE- 
FORE THEY  ARE  22  YEARS  OLD,  SURPASS  THE  UN- 
SKILLED WORKERS  IN  SALARIES     AND  AT 40 
YEARS  OF  AGE  RECEIVE  TWICE  THE  SALARIES 
PAID  THE  AVERAGE  SKILLED  MACHINISTS  IN 
NEW  JERSEY. 

IS  YOUR  STATE  PREPARING 
SKILLED  IHDUSTRIAL  WORKERS? 


Fig.  12. 

The  figures  are  from  the  Report  of  the  New  Jersey  Commis- 
sion on  Industrial  Education.  This  school  was  established 
in  1884.  The  salaries  of  85  per  cent  of  the  graduates  were 
secured.  Others  not  secured  were  thought  to  be  equally  good. 
This  is  a  night  school,  the  students  earning  salaries  in  regular 
work  during  the  day. 
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Those  boys,  then,  by  taking  the  training  offered  in  that  school  had 
made  themselves  over  seven  times  as  valuable  as  average  unskilled 
machinists  and  over  three  times  as  valuable  as  average  skilled 
machinists. 

Further  recognition  of  the  value  of  education  in  increasing  effi- 
ciency is  seen  in  the  establishment  by  the  railroads  and  by  numerous 
large  business  enterprises  at  their  own  expense  of  special  courses, 
night  schools,  and  day  schools  for  their  employees.  They  have  found 
it  impossible  to  secure  from  our  present  inadequately  equipped  school 
system  the  supply  of  well-educated  workers  that  they  need. 

Value  of  education  m  a  railroad  shoj). — In  answer  to  a  question  as 
to  what,  if  any,  increase  in  the  value  of  their  workmen  had  been 
brought  about  by  a  quite  complete  system  of  shop  trade  schools  which 
had  been  introduced,  the  representative  of  a  large  railroad  corpora- 
tion replied : 

We  have  ascertained  that  the  efficiency  of  apprentices  has  increased  25  per 
cent;  that  is,  on  account  of  our  system  of  instruction  they  are  able  to  accom- 
plish that  much  more  work  than  they  could  before  we  adopted  our  present 
apprentice  system.  We  are,  through  the  medium  of  our  skilled  shop  instruc- 
tors, able  to  use  the  apprentices  on  all  classes  of  work,  while  formerly  they 
were  engaged  in  the  simpler  classes  of  work  as  well  as  on  the  simpler  ma- 
chines. Under  our  present  system,  however,  we  are  able  to  use  apprentices  on 
any  machine,  even  the  most  complicated.  While  we  can  not  measure  this  in 
percentage  or  even  dollars  and  cents,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  convenience;  es- 
pecially is  it  so  when  a  regular  man  operating  some  difficult  and  complicated 
machine  lays  off  a  few  days,  and  it  is  not  economical  to  put  another  man  in 
his  place  on  account  of  not  being  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  machine;  in 
lieu  of  which  we  place  an  apprentice  on  the  machine  and  with  the  help  of  the 
instructor  he  is  able  to  give  a  fair  day's  output.  In  this  alone  we  can  save 
fully  25  per  cent. 

We  have  found  also  that  our  graduated  apprentices'  earning  capacity  has 
increased  18  per  cent  over'  and  above  those  who  did  not  have  the  advantage 
5f  our  apprentice  instruction.  This  fact  is  particularly  emphasized  by  our  shop 
foremen,  who  greatly  prefer  having  one  of  our  apprentice  graduates  than  to 
have  a  mechanic  who  has  served  an  apprenticeship  on  other  roads  and  who 
has  not  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  our  present  apprentice  system. 

While  all  these  percentages  are  not  accumulative,  you  can  safely  bank  on 
ibout  25  per  cent  increase  in  efficiency  in  the  boys,  due  to  our  method  of  train- 
ing and  educating  them. 

Another  great  advantage  I  should  mention  is  that  when  our  apprentices  are 
graduates  they  are  capable  of  operating  any  machine  or  doing  any  class  of 
.vork  in  the  department  in  which  they  have  served  their  apprenticeship. 
AVhile  this  can  not  always  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents,  it  is  of  immense 
ijenefit  and  value  to  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  shop,  as  they  always  have 
[/oung  mechanics  in  the  shop  who  can  perform  any  class  of  work  which  may 
irise,  and  one  man's  leaving  the  service  will  not  tie  up  a  single  machine  nor 
Tipple  the  service.^ 

In  considering  the  value  of  these  several  studies  it  could  be  said 
hat  Mr.  Dodge  was  an  exceptional  employer,  and  that  the  work  of 


1  ($uoted  by  W.  S.  O'Leary  in  his  Wage  Value  of  Vocational  Training,  pp.  1431-32. 
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SHALL  WE  EQUIP 
OUR  INDUSTRIAL  ARMY? 


1 


''THE  SCHOOL  JHE  UNIVERSITY,  THE  LAB- 
ORATORY AND  THE  WORKSHOP  ARE  THE 
BATTLEFIELD  OF  THIS  NEW  WARFARE," 


*THE- WEAPONS  WHICH  SCIENCE  PLACES  IN  THE 
HANDS  OF  THOSE  WHO  ENGAOE  IN  GREAT  RIVALRIES  OF 
COMMERCE  LEAVE  THOSE  WHO  ARE  WITHOUT  THEM, 
HOWEVER  BRAVE,  AS  BADLY  OFF  AS  WERE  THE  DER- 
VISHES OF  CM  DURM  AN  AOAINST  THE  MAXIMS  OF 

LORD  kitchener: 


SHALL  OUR  CHILDREN  BE  IN- 
DUSTRIAL DERVISHES  ? 


Fig.  13. 

The  first  quotation  is  from  Sir  Norman  Lockyear's  "Brain 
Power  in  History."  The  second  is  cited  by  Sir  Norman  from 
a  speech  by  Mr.  Haldane. 
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the  General  Electric  Co.  represents  an  unusual  type  of  work  that 
especially  demands  education;  that  the  Massachusetts  commission 
did  not  study  enough  cases ;  that  the  studies  of  the  Brooklyn  teachers 
did  not  include  always  a  large  enough  per  cent  of  the  pupils  of 
the  school,  and  so  on  for  the  rest  of  the  numerous  studies.  Any  one 
of  these  studies  may  not  be  conclusive,  but  when  all  of  them  point  so 
clearly  and  without  exception  to  the  greatly  superior  earning  power 
of  the  educated,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible. 


SALARIES  OF  COLLEGE  GRADUATES. 


Earnings  of  Princeton  graduates. — In  the  "  Decennial  Kecord  of 
the  Class  of  1901,  Princeton  University,"  a  report  is  given  of  the 
salaries  received  by  the  members  of  this  class  during  the  first  10 
years  after  graduation.  The  number  from  whom  reports  were 
secured  each  year  varied  slightly,  but  on  the  first  year  111  reported 
an  average  salary  of  $T06,  which  by  the  fifth  year  increased  to 
$2,039.42,  and  by  the  tenth  year,  with  149  reporting,  reached  $3,804. 
This  high  average  is  in  spite  of  19  teachers  and  clergymen  in  the 
class,  whose  average  salary  in  the  tenth  j^ear  was  between  $1,700  and 
$1,800 — about  half  what  the  classmates  in  other  professions  and  in 
business  were  receiving.  The  Princeton  class  of  1906  likewise 
started  out  with  an  average  salar}^  reported  of  $859.60,  which  at  the 
end  of  five  years  had  risen  to  $2,225.80,  showing  practically  the 
same  rate  of  increase  as  was  seen  in  the  class  of  1901.^ 

Earnings  of  Yale  graduates. — A  study  has  also  been  made  of  the 
salaries  received  for  the  first  five  years  by  those  who  went  out  in 
1906,  both  graduates  and  nongraduates,  from  the  Sheffield  Scien- 
tific School  of  Yale.^  Reports  were  secured  from  188,  or  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  class,  showing  that  the  average  salaries  received  were 
as  follows: 

First  year   $683.  85 

Second  year   898.30  ' 

Third  year   1,257.24 

Fourtli  year   1,686.14 

Fifth  year   2,  040.  04 

Earnings  of  a  Harvard  law-school  class. — A  similar  study  of  the 
Harvard  law  class  graduating  in  1905  showed  that  two  years  after 
frraduating.  Avith  163  reporting,  they  were  receiving  an  average  salary 
(.f  $1,188,  and  that  five  years  after  graduation,  with  151  reporting, 
t]ie  average  had  climbed  to  $2,616.^ 

^  The  Decennial  Record  of  the  Class  of  1901,  Princeton  University,  pp.  341-345,  and  the 
Fifth  Record  of  the  Class  of  1906,  Princeton  University,  pp.  245-259. 
2  Yale  Alumni  Weekly,  22:6,  Sept.  20,  1912. 
a  Yale  Alumni  Weekly,  21 :  244-45,  June  19,  1912. 
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SALARIES  PAID 
UN  I  VERSin  GRADUATES 


THE  INCOMES  RECEIVED  FROM  THEIR  OWN 
WORK  FOR  THE  FIRST  TEN  YEARS  AFTER 
LEAVING  COLLEGE  WERE  REPORTED  BY 
GRADUATES  AS   FOLLOWS  I 


GRADUATES  OF 


j  ST  32!?   ^li!  Bit! 

YEAR  YEAR  YEAR   YEAR  YEAR 


PRINCETON 


1901  ;  4706  ^902;tll99  fl65lit2039 
1906  I  86cill65|  1332;  1 42 7j  2226 
1906   740i  969  I287i  15231  1887 


YALE 

RECORD  FOR  2^0  FIVE  YEARS* 
GRADUATES  OF  ^-  ®~ 

UKAUUAIt:>   Ul-    YEAR    ygAR    YEAR    YEAR  YEAR 

PRINCETON  1901^2408^2382 12709  ^3222^3804 


EDUCATED  MEN  RECEIVE  GOOD  SALARIES; 

EDUCATION  PAYS  THE  IMDIVIDUAL. 
EDUCATED  MEN  RENDER  EFFICIENT  SERVICE 

EDUCATION  PAYS  THE  STATE. 


Fig.  14. 

The  figures  are  from  "  The  Fifth- Year  Record  of  the  Class 
of  1906,  Princeton  University,"  pages  245-259.  Reports  were 
from  about  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  classes.  In  the 
same  way  10  years  after  graduation  the  class  of  1899  of 
Dartmouth  reports  an  average  income  of  $2,097;  the  class  of 
1903  of  Northwestern  University  an  average  of  $1,863  for 
the  fifth  to  tenth  year  after  graduation ;  and  the  Harvard  law 
class  of  1905  reports  an  average  of  $2,616  the  fifth  year  after 
graduating  in  law. 
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Earnings  of  Northwestern  graduates, — Northwestern  University 
made  an  investigation  of  the  salaries  received  by  its  graduates  of 
1903  1  and  found  that  during  the  first  five  years  these  averaged  $867 
and  for  the  next  five  years  $1,862  per  year.  While  this  seems  lower 
than  the  salaries  reported  from  the  eastern  universities,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  average  salary  for  the  last  five  years  and  not 
the  average  salary  of  the  tenth  year  is  given.  It  should  also  be  re- 
membered that  10  years  after  his  graduation  the  average  college  man 
is  only  a  little  over  30  years  old,  and  has  a  prospect  of  continued  in- 
crease in  salary  for  another  10  or  20  years. 

E amings  of  Dartmouth  graduates. — In  1909  reports  were  secured 
from  67  out  of  100  of  the  class  of  1899  of  Dartmouth  College,  which 
showed  that  the  average  salary  received  by  these  men  10  years  after 
graduation  was  $2,097.25.^ 

Salaries  of  University  of  Texas  graduates.— In  reply  to  a  ques- 
tionnaire sent  out  by  Mr.  E.  V.  White  concerning  the  earnings  of  the 
192  graduates  of  his  class  (1903)  of  the  University  of  Texas,  76  re- 
ported. In  these  reports  personal  earnings  (wages,  salaries,  and 
professional  fees)  were  reported  separate  from  income  from  inherited 
property  or  speculation.  Fifty-four  of  the  students  reporting  had 
earned  part  or  all  of  the  money  expended  on  their  education,  and 
hence  represented  not  even  well-to-do  families.  Average  annual 
salaries  reported  by  these  graduates  were  as  follows : 

Salaries  of  graduates  of  the  University  of  Texas. 


{Men  
Women . 
Average. 

vEwyers  

Engineers  

doctors  «, 

Pharmacists  


Average . 


First 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Fifth 
year. 

Eighth 
year. 

Tenth 
year. 

$686 
559 
639 
668 
857 
1,092 
636 

$1,223 
607 
1,022 
1,278 
1,160 
1,942 
1,076 

$2,111 
842 
1,605 
1,915 
1,430 
2,750 
1,250 

$2,462 
1,031 
1,985 
3,097 
1,803 
3,500 
1,375 

$2, 522 
1,015 
2,108 
3,812 
2,008 
4,467 
1,850 

708 

1,219 

1,822 

2,498 

2,943 

In  reply  to  the  objection  that  these  do  not  represent  fair  averages 
►f  the  graduates'  wages,  because  only  those  who  have  good  salaries 
,v^ould  answer  such  a  questionnaire,  Mr.  White  writes  that  he  is 
)ersonally  acquainted  with  many  of  those  not  reporting  and  knows 
hat  many  of  them  have  even  better  salaries  than  the  averages  given 
nbove.^ 

Increased  earning  power  of  evening  students  in  Tennsylvania 
"school  of  Einance  and  Accounts.— The  rate  of  increase  in  salaries 
rom  year  to  year  of  the  students  who  have  attended  the  night  School 
f  Finance  and  Accounts  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  while 

,  iThe  Dial,  55,  No.  649,  p.  10,  July  1,  1913. 

*  2  H.  A.  Miller,  Science,  N.  S.  34,  789-90  ;  Feb.  4,  1910. 

'  3  The  above  is  taken  from  a  manuscript  report  prepared  by  E.  V.  White,  now  dean  of 
le  Texas  College  of  Industrial  Arts. 
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continuing  their  regular  business  occupations  during  the  day  presents 
another  remarkable  instance  of  the  immediate  financial  returns  from 
education.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  men  graduated  from  this  even- 
ing school  in  seven  years,  beginning  in  1907.  The  average  salaries 
of  these  students  on  entering  the  school,  the  salaries  in  1913,  the  per- 
centage of  annual  increase,  and  the  total  increase  were  as  follows -.^ 

Salaries  of  students  before  entering  and  after  leaving  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Evening  School  of  Finance  and  Accounts. 


Year  of 
enroll- 
ment. 

Year  of 
gradua- 
tion. 

Avera?-e 
salary  on 
enroll- 
ment. 

Average 
salary, 
1913. 

Per  cent 
increase. 

Per  cent 
increase 

per 
annum. 

1904.... 

1907 

$1,040 

$3, 120 

198 

22 

190.'i 

1908 

936 

3,347 

250 

31 

1900.... 

1901 

1,G03 

2,700 

179 

26 

1907.... 

1910 

l,04t 

1,869 

79 

13 

1908.... 

1911 

910 

1,690 

79 

16 

1909.... 

1912 

807 

1,411 

75 

19 

1910. . - . 

1913 

753 

1,480 

96 

32 

Average  annual  increase,  23  per  cent. 


It  will  be  seen  that  those  students  who  entered  in  1904,  having  an 
average  salary  of  $1,040,  have  increased  it  on  the  average  22  per  cent 
each  year,  and  nine  years  later  have  an  average  salary  of  $3,120. 
Those  who  entered  in  1905  with  an  average  salary  of  $956  progressed 
even  more  rapidly,  making  gain  in  salary  of  31  per  cent  a  year  and 
reaching  in  eight  years  an  average  of  $3,347  per  year.  The  record 
for  all  classes  taken  together  shows  an  average  increase  in  salary  of 
the  entire  body  of  graduates  of  23  per  cent  a  year.  Business  men  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  increasing  the  salaries  of  their  employees  23  per 
cent  a  year,  or  giving  to  them  average  salaries  of  over  $3,000.  If 
these  students  are  promoted  at  that  rate  and  receiving  such  salaries, 
then  their  training  in  school  must  have  given  them  an  increased  effi- 
ciency somewhat  in  proportion  to  their  increased  salaries. 

Superior  earning  fower  of  graduates  of  schooU  is  a  demonstrated 
fact.— ^Vioh  studies  as  the  above,  while  open  to  the  criticisms  that 
have  been  mentioned  before,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  educated 
are  a  selected  set  to  begin  with,  have  nevertheless  answered  unmis- 
takably the  question  as  to  whether  the  schools,  with  all  their  ad- 
mitted imperfections,  are  preparing  their  pupils  for  greater  economic 
efficiency.  The  figures  show  conclusively  that  the  schools  are  giving 
their  pupils  a  greater  earning  power  than  even  the  strongest  advo- 
cates of  education  had  claimed.  Inevitably,  as  the  economic  proc- 
esses become  more  complex,  the  relative  need  for  directive  force  in 
industry  becomes  greater  and  greater.  Experience  has  shown  that 
only  through  a  thorough  system  of  public  schools  and  colleges  can 
a  State  or  nation  provide  for  itself  an  adequate  supply  of  citizens 
capable  of  furnishing  this  necessary  directive  force. 


1  Old  Penn  Weekly  Review,  1913,  p.  202. 
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THE  STATE  THAT  FAILS 
TO  EDUCATE 


'THE  EDUCATED  MIND  IS  THE  GREAT- 
EST PRODUCING  AGENCY  IN  THE  WORLD, 
WITHOUT  WHICH  FERTILE  SOIL  TIMBERED  UND 
AND  MINERAL  DEPOSITS  ARE  BUT  SO  MUCH 
USELESS  material: 


"THE  STATE  THAT  FAILS  TO  EDUCATE  DOOHS 
ITS  CHILDREN  TO  INDUSTRIAL  SU6JU&ATI0N 
BY  THOSE  FROM  STATES  THAT  EDUCATE.  MORE 
THAN  ONCE  HAVE  NATIVES  LOST  THEIR  LAND 
FROM  UCK  OF  EDUCATION*: 

SHALL  WE  PREPARE  OUR  CHILDREN  TO 
HOLD  THIS  LAND? 


Fig.  15. 
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THREE  SHORT  COURSES  IN  HOME  MAKING. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  three  brief  courses  in  home  making  outlined  in  this  pamphlet 
have  been  especially  prepared  for  use  in  the  elementary  rural  schools. 
They  are  in  no  sense  a  complete  outline  of  the  subjects  with  which 
they  deal;  rather,  they  indicate  a  few  of  the  important  phases  of 
food  study,  sewing,  and  care  of  the  home  with  which  the  girl  in  the 
elementary  school  should  become  famihar.  The  underlying  thought 
for  each  problem  should  be,  ^'Will  this  help  the  girls  to  live  more 
useful  lives  and  will  it  lead  to  better  conditions  in  their  homes?" 

The  lessons  are  purposely  made  simple,  and  the  plans  are  definitely 
outlined,  so  that  the  inexperienced  teacher  will  be  able  to  get  her 
problem  well  in  hand.  The  experienced  teacher  may  find  in  them 
suggestions  that  will  be  of  value  in  the  further  development  of  her 
course. 

The  lessons  were  originally  planned  for  use  in  the  rural  schools 
of  the  South. ^  During  the  six  months  that  they  have  been  in  use, 
however,  the  demand  for  copies  of  the  outlines  has  been  almost 
equally  great  from  all  parts  of  the  country ;  hence,  in  so  far  as  possible, 
general  problems  have  been  stated.  In  any  case  the  teacher  who 
desires  to  use  the  course  will  necessarily  have  to  adapt  it  to  her 
own  community,  and  it  is  hoped  that  she  may  be  able  to  do  this 
with  but  little  alteration.  While  conditions  of  living  and  choice  of 
foods  differ  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country,  general  principles  of 
nutrition,  rules  of  sanitation,  and  methods  of  cooking  and  serving 
are  the  same  for  all. 

Because  of  the  short  school  year  in  some  rural  schools  and  the 
difficulty  of  securing  time  on  the  program  for  frequent  lessons  in 
home  making,  each  of  the  courses  has  been  limited  to  20  lessons. 
Some  teachers  may  not  be  able  to  have  a  greater  number  of  lessons 
during  the  school  year,  and  they  will  find  it  well  to  carry  the  three 
courses  through  three  successive  years.  In  other  schools  where  more 
frequent  lessons  can  be  given  it  may  be  well  to  offer  all  three  of  the 
courses  during  one  year.  The  courses  in  cooking  and  the  care  of  the 
home  can  be  combined  to  advantage,  as  many  of  their  problems  are 


1  The  originaJ  outlines  were  prepared  in  response  to  requests  received  from  southern  State  supervisors. 
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related.  The  lessons  in  sewing  can  be  given  on  another  day  of  the 
week  or  it  may  be  well  to  have  them  given  early  in  the  year  and 
followed  later  in  the  year  by  the  cooking  lessons.  Thus  opportunity 
will  be  furnished  for  the  making  of  the  cooking  apron  and  the  hem- 
ming of  the  towels. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  periods  of  at  least  40  minutes  be  provided 
for  all  of  the  practical  lessons.  Longer  periods  will  be  necessary 
for  some  of  the  lessons,  such  as  the  preparation  and  serving  of  a  meal. 
If  no  practical  work  is  undertaken  in  the  lesson,  a  30-minute  period  is 
sufficient. 

A  HOME-ECONOMICS  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  RURAL  SCHOOL. 

In  addition  to  the  textbooks  listed  as  sources  of  special  reference 
ior  the  rural  teacher,  the  following  books  bearing  on  home  economics 
or  on  methods  of  teaching  are  suggested  for  the  rural-school  library. 
They  have  been  chosen  with  the  threefold  purpose  of  providing 
references  for  the  teachers,  reading  matter  for  the  pupils,  and  a  loan 
library  for  the  parents. 

Balderston,  L.Ray — "Laundering.'^  Price,  $1.25.  Published  by  the  author.  Phila- 
delphia, 

Carney,  Mabel — * '  Country  1  if e  and  the  country  school . ' '  Price,  §1.25.  Row ,  Peterson 
&  Co.,  Chicago. 

Carpenter,  F.  O. — "Food,  or  how  the  world  is  fed."    Price,  60  cents.  American 

Book  Co.,  New  York  City. 
 ,  ,  — "How  the  world  is  clothed."    Price,  60  cents.    American  Book  Co., 

New  York  City. 

 ,  ,  — "How  the  world  is  housed."    Price,  60  cents.    American  Book  Co., 

New  York  City. 

Chamberlain,  J.  F. — "How  we  are  clothed."  Price,  40  cents.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York  City. 

.  ,  ,  — "How  we  are  fed."    Price,  40  cents.    The  Macmillan  Co.  New 

York  City. 

 ,  ,  — "How  we  are  i^eltered. "    Price,  40  cents.    The  Macmillan  Co. ,  New 

York  City. 

Conn,  H.  W — "Bacteria,  yeasts,  and  molds  in  the  home."  Price,  $1.20.  Ginn  <& 
Co.,  Boston. 

Cooley,  Anna  M. — ^"  Domestic  Art  in  Women's  Education. ' '  Price,  $1.25.  Scribners 
New  York  City. 

Bewey,  John. — "The  School  and  Society."  Price,  |1.  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  Chicago. 

Farmer,  Fannie  M. — "The  Boston  cooking  school  cook  book."  Price,  $1.80.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Farnsworth,  N.  W.— "The  Rural  School  Lunch."  Price,  25  cents.  Webb  Publish- 
ing Co.,  St.  Paul. 

Field,  Jessie,  and  Nearing,  Scott. — "Community  Civics."    Price,  60  cents.  The 

Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Hutchison,  Robert. — "Food  and  Dietetics."    Price,  $3.    William  Wood  &  Co.,  New 

York  City. 

Hough,  T.  H.,  and  Sedgwick,  W.  T.— "Human  Mechanism."  Price,  $2.40.  Ginn  & 
Co.,  Boston. 
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Kinne,  Helen,  and  Cooley,  Anna  M.— "Clothing  and  Shelter."    Price,  $1J0.  The 

Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  City. 
 ,  ,  —"Foods  and  Household  Management."    Price,  $1.10.    The  Macmillan 

Co.,  New  York  City. 

Lynch,  C— "American  National  Red  Cross  Textbook."    Price,  30  cents.  Blakiston, 
Philadelphia. 

Maxwell,  A.  C,  and  Pope,  A.  E.— "Practical  Nursing."    Price,  $1.75.  Putnam, 
New  York  City. 

Ogden,  Henry  Neely.— "Rural  Hygiene."    Price,  $1.50.    Saunders,  Philadelphia. 
O'Shea,  M.  V.,  and  Kellogg,  J.  H.— "Health  and  Cleanliness."    Price,  55  cents.  The 

Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Pickard,  A.  E.— "Rural  Education."    Price,  $1.    Webb  Publisliing  Co.,  St.  Paul. 
Pyle,  Walter  L.— "Manual  of  Personal  Hygiene."    Price,  $1.50.    Saunders,  Phila- 

delpliia. 

Richardson,  Bertha  J.— "The  Woman  Who  Spends."    Price,  $1.    Whitcomb  &  Bar- 
rows, Boston. 

Rose,  Mary  S.— "Food  for  the  Family."    Price,  $2.10.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York  City. 

'  Sherman,  Henry  Clapp.— "Food  Products."    Price,  $2.25.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York  City. 


TWENTY  LESSONS  IN  CARE  OF  THE  HOME- 
For  the  Rural  Schools. 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  COURSE 

Lesson  I.  Arrangement  and  care  of  the  kitchen. 
Lesson  II.  Care  of  cupboards  and  utensils. 

Lesson  III.  Care  of  food:  Methods  of  keeping,  storing,  and  handling. 

Lesson  IV.  Disposal  of  waste.   Care  of  garbage.   Disposal  of  dish  water.   Protection  of  water  supply 

Care  of  out-door  closet.   Simple  disinfectants. 
Lesson  V.  Making  soap. 
Lesson  VI.  Setting  the  table. 
Lesson  VII.  Waiting  on  table. 
Lessons  VIII  and  IX.  General  cleanin^*  of  a  room. 

Lesson  X.  Care  of  bedroom.   Ventilating  and  cleaning  bedroom;  making  beds. 
Lesson  XI.  Care  of  lamps. 

Lesson  XII.  Prevention  .of  pests.  ■ 
Lesson  XIII.  Removing  stains,  bleaching  fabrics,  and  setting  colors. 
Lesson  XIV.  Washing  dish  towels,  school  curtains,  etc. 
Lesson  XV.  Ironing. 

Lessons  XVI  and  XVII.  Care  of  the  baby:  Food,  sleep,  clothing,  and  bathing. 
Lesson  XVIII.  Cost  of  food,  clothing,  and  house. 
Lesson  XIX.  How  to  keep  accounts. 
Lesson  XX.  Care  of  the  exterior  of  the  house. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  THE  TEACHER. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  entitled  ''The  Care  of  the  Home"  is  to 
give  the  girls  instruction  in  the  various  household  tasks,  in  order  that 
better  Uving  conditions  may  be  secured  in  the  homes.  The  beauty 
and  sacredness  of  home  life  should  receive  emphasis,  so  that  the  girls 
may  feel  the  importance  of  conscientious  work  in  the  performance  of 
their  daily  household  duties.  The  girls  should  have  some  insight  into 
the  sanitary,  economic,  and  social  problems  that  are  involved  in 
housekeeping,  so  that  they  may  develop  an  increased  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  the  home  maker's  work. 

The  two  most  important  things  to  be  taught  are  ''cleanhness  and 
order."  Too  much  emphasis  can  not  be  put  on  the  value  of  fresh  air 
and  sunshine  and  the  necessity  for  free  use  of  hot  water  and  soap. 
The  value  of  property  must  be  emphasized.  Economy  in  the  pur- 
chase and  handling  of  house  furnishings  and  equipment  must  be  con- 
sidered. Instruction  should  be  given  in  the  care  and  arrangement  of 
furniture  and  in  the  care  of  foods  and  clothing.  Simple  instruction 
in  the  care  of  babies  should  be  given,  since  the  children  are  gener- 
ally responsible  for  the  care  of  the  younger  members  of  their  families. 

In  some  of  the  lessons  more  subjects  may  be  suggested  than  the 
teacher  will  have  time  to  take  up  in  a  single  period.  In  that  case  it 
will  be  weU  for  her  to  choose  the  subject  which  seems  most  vital  to 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  community.  In  many  cases  she  may  be 
able  to  give  an  increased  number  of  lessons.  Practice  and  driU  in  all 
bf  the  processes  involved  in  housewifery  are  essential  to  successful 
draining. 
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If  a  cupboard  and  table  have  been  arranged  for  the  use  of  cookery 
classes,  most  of  the  suggested  work  can  be  carried  out  with  the  school 
equipment.  Where  equipment  is  not  at  hand  in  the  school,  and 
school  conditions  do  not  approximate  home  conditions,  it  may  be 
possible  to  secure  permission  to  give  the  lesson  in  a  near-by  home  of 
one  of  the  girls  after  school  hours. 

In  each  lesson  the  teacher  should  strive  to  impress  the  girls  with 
the  importance  of  doing  some  one  simple  thing  well,  giving  them  help- 
ful information  in  regard  to  the  subject  that  wiU  be  of  value  to  them 
in  their  own  homes. 

The  rural  teacher  who  is  eager  to  make  her  schooboom  an  attrac- 
tive place  can  devote  some  time  in  these  lessons  to  such  problems  as 
the  hanging  and  care  of  simple  curtains;  the  care  of  indoor  plants; 
the  arrangement  of  pictures;  the  planning  of  storage  arrangements 
for  supphes  and  of  cupboards  for  dishes;  and  the  preparations  for  the 
serving  of  the  school  lunch. 

It  will  be  desirable  for  the  rural  teacher  to  have  the  following  sim- 
ple equipment  on  hand  in  order  to  teach  these  lessons  effectively. 
Additional  special  equipment  can  be  borrowed  from  the  homes. 


EQUIPMENT. 


Dust  pan,  1. 

Garbage  can  (covered),  1. 
Lamp,  1. 
Oil  can,  1. 


Broom,  1. 

Cloths  for  cleaning,  6. 
Dish  cloths,  2. 
Dish  towels,  12. 
Dust  brush,  1. 

Southern  teachers  can  obtain  the  following  helpful  buBetios  from 
Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va.,  upon  request: 
Hampton  Leaflet;  Vol.  II,  No.  9,  Housekeeping  Rules. 

Hampton  Leaflet;  Vol.  VI,  No.  2,  Housekeeping  and  Sanitation  for  Rural  Schools. 
Hampton  Leaflet;  Vol.  VI,  No.  9,  Housekeeping  and  Cooking  Rules  for  Rural 
Communities. 

CARE  AND  SANITATION  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

A  suggestive  ns)!  of  texts  and  reference  books  for  use  in  elementary  rural  schools. 
Brewer,  I.  W.— "Rural  Hygiene."    Price,  $1.25.    Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Dodd,  Helen.— "The  Healthful  Farmhouse.^'    Price,  60  cents.    Wtcomb  &  Bar- 
rows, Boston. 

Hutchinson,  Woods.— "Community  Hygiene."    Price,  60  cents.    Houghton  Mifflm 
Co.,  Boston. 

Forster,  Edith  H.,  and  Weigley,  Mldred.— "Foods  and  Sanitation."    Price,  §1. 

Row,  Peterson  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
Kinne,  Helen,  and  Cooley,  Anna  M.— "The  Home  and  the  Family.?^    Price,  80  cents. 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  City. 
IKittredge,  Mabel  H.— "Housekeeping  Notes."    Price,  80  cents.    Whiteomb  &  Bar- 

rows,  Boston. 

Kittredge,  Mabel  H.-"Practical  Home  Making."    Price,  80  cents.    The  Century  Co., 
New  York  City. 

Kittredge,  Mabel  H.— "A  Second  Course  in  Home  Making."    Price,  80  cents.  Tlie 

Century  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Parloa,  Maria.-" Home  Economics."  Price,  |1.50.  The  Century  Co.,  New  York  City. 


DETAILED  LESSON  PLANS  FOR  THE  COURSE  IN 
**THE  CARE  OF  THE  HOME/' 


LESSON  I.    ARRANGEMENT  AND  CARE  OF  THE  KITCHEN. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

In  arranging  the  kitchen  the  three  things  of  most  importance  are 
be  stove,  the  smk,  and  the  kitchen  table.  If  there  is  no  sink  in  the 
itchen,  there  will  be  some  other  place  arranged  for  washing  the 
ishes,  probably  the  kitchen  table,  and  this  must  be  taken  into 
onsideration  when  the  furniture  is  placed.  As  most  of  the  work 
f  the  kitchen  is  done  at  the  stove  and  the  table,  these  must  both  be 
laced  where  they  will  have  a  good  hght  and  be  near  enough  to  one 
nother  so  that  but  few  steps  are  necessary  for  the  worker.  All  the 
irniture  should  be  kept  so  clean  and  free  from  dust  that  the  kitchen 
ill  have  a  neat  and  attractive  appearance.  A  bit  of  green,  a  potted 
lant,  a  neat  rug,  and  a  wash  table  cover,  to  be  put  on  the  table  after 
le  dishes  have  been  washed,  wiU  help  to  make  the  kitchen  a  pleasant 
lace  for  the  family. 

The  kitchen  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  after  each  meal.  If  it 
as  become  dusty  or  disarranged  before  the  next  meal  is  prepared,  it 
lould  be  put  in  order  before  beginning  to  work  with  the  food.  Whik 
le  cooking  is  under  way  everything  should  be  kept  in  orderly  condi- 
on.  Just  as  soon  as  the  meal  is  completed  the  left-over  food  should 
3  covered  and  put  away  to  keep ;  scraps  and  trash  should  be  gathered 
p  and  disposed  of;  dishes,  pots,  and  pans  should  be  scraped  and 
ashed  in  hot  soapy  water,  then  rinsed  in  clear,  hot  water,  dried,  and 
it  away.  The  table  should  be  scrubbed,  the  stove  cleaned,  the 
)or  swept  and  scrubbed  whenever  necessary,  and  everything  put 
3atly  in  its  place. 

,  Care  of  coal  or  wood  range. — All  spots  should  be  kept  off  the  range 
f  wiping  with  old  paper.  The  range  should  be  washed  off  with 
'ap  and  water  if  it  is  in  bad  condition.  If  it  is  oiled  occasionally, 
acking  will  not  be  necessary.  If  blacking  is  used,  it  should  be 
>plied  with  a  cloth  and  rubbed  to  a  polish  with  a  brush  just  as  the 
•e  is  being  started.  Once  a  week  the  ashes  and  soot  flues  back  of 
e  oven  and  under  it  should  be  cleaned  out. 

Directions  for  building  a  fire. — ^To  build  and  care  for  a  fire  in  the 
al  and  wood  range,  close  aU  dampers,  clean  the  grate,  and  remove 
hes  from  the  pan.  Put  on  the  covers  and  brush  the  dust  off  the 
ove.  Open  the  creative  damper  and  the  oven  damper;  leave  the 
ueck  closed.  Lay  some  paper,  slightly  crumpled  into  rolls,  across 
e  base  of  the  grate.    Lay  small  pieces  of  kindling  wood  across  one 
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another,  with  the  large  pieces  on  top.  Lay  pieces  of  hardwood  or  a 
shovelful  of  coal  on  top,-building  to  admit  of  free  circulation  of  air. 
If  the  stove  is  to  be  polished,  rub  it  with  blacking.  Light  the  paper 
from  below.  When  the  fire  begins  to  burn  briskly,  add  coal  or  wood; 
then  add  more  when  that  kindles.  When  the  fire  burns  briskly,  and 
blue  flame  is  no  longer  seen  (about  10  minutes),  close  the  oven  damper. 
Close  the  draft  as  soon  as  the  fire  is  sufficiently  hot.  Brush  the 
stove  and  floor  beneath  as  soon  as  the  fire  is  started.  Pohsh  the 
stove.  If  the  fire  becomes  too  hot,  open  the  check.  FiU  the  tea- 
kettle with  fresh  water  and  set  it  on  the  front  of  the  range. 

PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

It  will  be  weU  to  have  this  lesson  succeed  or  follow  a  cooking 
lesson,  for  then  the  girls  will  have  a  keener  interest  in  the  problems 
of  the  kitchen. 

(See  Twenty  Lessons  in  Cooking,  Lesson  1.) 
METHOD  OF  WORK. 

Cleanfiness  and  order  are  the  two  points  to  be  considered  in  this 
lesson.    The  doing  weU  of  each  simple  household  task  and  the 
thoughtful  arrangement  and  planning  of  all  parts  of  the  house 
should  be  emphasized  as  of  great  importance  to  the  housekeeper's 
,  success. 

Begin  the  lesson  with  a  discussion  of  the  purpose  of  the  kitchen; 
then  discuss  its  arrangement  from  the  standpoint  of  convenience  for 
the  work  that  must  be  done  there.  Emphasize  the  importance  of 
having  the  furniture  so  arranged  that  work  can  be  done  quickly  and 
easily,  and  that  the  kitchen  be  given  a  comfortable  and  attractive 
appearance.  Have  the  girls  arrange  the  furniture  in  the  school- 
room. Discuss  and  demonstrate  the  care  of  the  stove  by  use  of  the 
school  stove.  Assign  each  girl  a  time  when  she  is  to  look  after  the 
stove  on  succeeding  days  and  grade  her  on  her  work.  Have  each 
girl  bring  a  report  from  home  as  to  what  she  is  doing  to  help  in  the 
care  of  the  home  kitchen.  Make  a  specific  assignment  for  home 
work. 

QUESTIONS  USED  TO  DEVELOP  THE  LESSON. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  the  kitchen? 

What  are  the  principal  articles  cf  furniture  in  the  kitchen? 
What  must  be  kept  in  a  Idtchen  besides  furniture? 
How  should  we  arrange  these  things? 
Can  we  make  any  general  rules  as  to  arrangements? 
Why  is  it  difficult  to  keep  the  kitchen  clean? 
At  what  times  is  the  kitchen  most  apt  to  become  disarranged? 
Why  is  it  important  to  keep  the  kitchen  in  good  order? 

In  what  order  should  the  kitchen  be  at  the  time  we  begin  the  preparation  of  the  m 
How  should  the  floor  be  cleaned?   The  utensils?   The  air? 
How  should  we  take  care  of  the  kitchen  during  the  meal? 
What  should  we  do  with  any  left-over  food? 
How  should  we  take  care  of  the  stove  after  the  meal? 
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LESSON  H.  CARE  OF  CUPBOARDS  AND  UTENSILS. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  tliat  cupboards  and  other  places 
where  food  is  stored  be  kept  free  from  dirt  and  scraps  of  food.  Ants, 
cockroaches,  mice,  and  other  pests  infest  dirty  places  where  food  is 
kept,  and  render  a  house  unfit  for  human  habitation.  It  requires 
constant  care  and  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  housewife  to  keep 
cupboards  clean.  She  must  look  over  the  shelves  daily,  wiping 
them  off  whenever  they  need  it  and  giving  them  a  thorough  cleaning 
at  least  once  a  week. 

The  housekeeper  should  know  how  to  care  for  the  various  utensils 
and  understand  the  simplest  and  best  methods  of  keeping  them 
clean.  Utensils  should  never  be  put  in  the  cupboards  until  per- 
fectly clean  and  dry.  If  utensils  have  become  discolored  or  badly 
coated  with  materials,  they  should  be  specially  scoured  when  the 
dishes  are  washed.  If  something  has  been  burned  in  a  kettle,  the 
kettle  can  be  cleaned  by  filling  with  cold  water,  adding  washing  soda, 
and  boiling  briskly  for  half  an  hour;  after  that  a  slight  scraping  ought 
to  take  the  burned  portion  off.  If  not,  it  should  be  boiled  again 
with  soda  water.  If  a  kettle  has  been  used  directly  over  a  wood 
fire  and  becomes  blackened  with  soot,  it  should  be  rubbed  off  with 
newspaper  and  then  with  an  old  cloth.  Kettles  should  be  dried 
well  before  putting  away.  With  proper  care  they  seldom  become 
rusty.  If  an  iron  kettle  has  rusted,  it  can  be  rubbed  with  kerosene 
and  ashes,  then  washed  in  strong,  hot,  soda  water,  rinsed  in  clear 
hot  water,  and  dried  on  the  stove.  If  a  kettle  is  very  rusty,  it  should 
be  covered  thoroughly  with  some  sort  of  grease,  sprinkled  with  hme, 
and  left  overnight.  In  the  morning  it  should  be  washed  out  with 
hot  soda  water  and  rinsed  in  clear,  hot  water.  A  new  kettle  is  gen- 
erally rusty,  and  should  be  greased  thoroughly  inside  and  out  and 
let  stand  two  days;  then  washed  in  hot  soda  water. 

Soft  chimney  brick  can  be  used  for  scouring  iron  utensils  and 
steel  knives  and  forks.  If  iron  pots  and  frying  pans  are  scrubbed 
with  a  piece  of  soft  chimney  brick  each  time  they  are  used  and  then 
washed  in  hot  soapsuds,  they  can  be  kept  in  good  condition.  Tin- 
ware and  steel  knives  and  forks  can  be  cleaned  by  scouring  with  ashes. 
Only  fine  ashes  should  be  used  on  tinware.  The  bro^^^l  stains  on 
granite  saucepans  should  always  be  scoured  off.  Coffee  and  tea  pots 
should  be  cleaned  daily,  the  grounds  removed,  and  the  interior  of  the 
pots  washed  out  thoroughly.  The  tea  kettle  should  be  washed  and 
dried  out  over  night  and  left  open  to  air. 

PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

If  school  lunches  are  served  or  cooking  lessons  given  at  the  school, 
it  will  be  well  to  use  the  lesson  to  get  the  cupboards  in  readiness.  If 
it  is  impossible  to  do  this  at  school,  arrange  to  have  such  a  lesson  in 
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one  of  the  homes  outside  of  school  hours.  Be  sure  that  the  house- 
keeper is  in  sympathy  with  the  work  and  will  cooperate  with  the 
plans. 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

m 

Assign  each  girl  a  task  in  the  cleaning,  scouring  of  the  dishes,  and 
arrangement  of  the  cupboard.  Set  a  definite  amount  to  be  done 
and  carry  out  the  plans,  leaving  a  clean  and  neatly  arranged  cupboard 
at  the  end  of  the  lesson. 

LESSON  III.  CARE  OF  FOOD. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

There  are  several  points  of  importance  that  must  be  borne  in 
mind  if  food  is  to  be  kept  in  good  condition.  Most  foods  change 
easily.  Vegetables  and  fruits  lose  water,  wilt,  and  become  unfit  to  | 
eat.  Flour  and  com  meal  become  moldy.  Potatoes  decay  and 
sprout.  Some  foods,  such  as  milk,  turn  sour.  Eggs  become  tainted 
and  butter  grows  rancid.  This  spoihng  can  be  prevented  with 
proper  care  in  the  handling,  storing,  and  keeping  of  foods. 

The  spoihng  of  food  is  due  to  the  presence  of  microorganisms. 
If  foods  are  fresh  and  sound  and  kept  cool  and  clean  in  every  way, 
spoiling  will  not  take  place  readily,  because  the  microorganisms  will 
not  develop.  If  the  food  is  roughly  handled  and  bruised,  decompo- 
sition will  take  place  readily,  for  microorganisms  develop  in  the 
bruised  portions.  Care  must  therefore  be  taken  to  select  food  wisely, 
handle  it  carefully,  wash  it  if  it  is  not  already  clean,  put  it  in  clean 
receptacles,  and  keep  it  in  a  clean,  cool  place.  All  pots,  pans,  and 
dishes  in  which  foods  are  kept  or  cooked  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  rinsed  well,  so  that  no  fragments  of  food  stick  to  them  to 
d^ay  and  to  cause  possible  infection  to  the  next  food  that  is  put  in 
Every  part  of  the  kitchen  and  storerooms  should  be  kept  clean,  dry, 
and  well  aired.    Light  is  the  best  germicide  and  purifier  known. 

Covered  receptacles  should  be  secured  for  all  foods.  Those  that 
are  mouse  proof  and  insect  proof  are  essential  to  a  well-kept  pantry. 
All  bottles  and  cans  should  be  neatly  labeled  and  so  arranged  that  each 
one  can  be  conveniently  reached.  The  outside  of  the  bottle  or  case 
should  always  be  wiped  off  after  it  has  been  opened  and  food  has  been 
removed  from  it.  The  shelves  on  which  food  cases  are  kept  should 
be  wiped  off  every  day.  If  a  supply  of  fruit  or  vegetables  is  kept  on 
hand,  the  food  should  be  looked  over  frequently,  and  any  that  shows 
even  the  shghtest  suggestion  of  spoihng  should  be  removed.  Bread 
should  be  kept  in  a  covered  tin  box,  the  box  washed  out  once  or  twice 
a  week,  and  frequently  aired.  ^ 
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PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

If  cooking  lessons  are  to  he  given,  it  will  be  well  to  have  this  lesson 
in  connection  with  the  first  lesson  and  to  make  it  a  means  of  arrang- 
ing for  the  materials  that  are  to  be  kept  on  hand  and  of  determining 
how  everything  is  to  be  handled. 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

Devote  a  large  portion  of  the  lesson  to  a  discussion  of  the  necessity 
for  care  in  the  handling,  storing,  and  keeping  of  food.  If  faciUties 
permit,  devote  a  few  minutes  to  the  putting  away  of  foods  that  are 
to  be  used  in  the  next  cooking  lesson  or  school  lunch,  discussing 
the  reasons  for  such  care. 

LESSON  IV.  DISPOSAL  OF  WASTE. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

If  one  looks  after  the  daily  disposal  of  waste,  there  will  be  no  offend- 
ing accumulation  of  trash.  Scraps  of  food  that  can  be  no  longer 
utilized  for  the  table  can  be  fed  to  the  pigs  or  chickens,  but 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  around  and  gather  flies. 
A  covered  pail  or  pan  should  be  used  for  holding  the  garbage  until 
final  disposal  is  made  of  it.  Those  portions  of  waste  that  are  badly 
spoiled  and  will  be  of  no  value  in  feeding  the  stock  should  be  burned 
up  at  once.  Piles  of  waste  vegetable  substances,  if  suitable,  should 
be  fed  to  the  stock,  and  if  not,  should  be  buried  in  a  thin  layer  on  the 
ground  at  some  distance  from  the  house  so  that  they  may  enrich  the 
soil  and  not  attract  flies. 

Utensils  that  have  held  food  should  be  thoroughly  washed  and 
rinsed  with  hot  water  or  steam  in  order  to  prevent  particles  of  food 
from  adhering  and  becoming  spoiled.  Milk  bottles  and  pans  should 
always  be  thoroughly  sterihzed  with  boiling  water  or  steam  after 
they  have  been  washed.    The  garbage  can  should  be  boiled  with 

,  water  and  soda  each  day  and  rinsed  with  hot  water  in  order  to 
keep  it  sweet  and  clean. 

Old  papers  that  are  badly  soiled  should  be  burned,  but  all  othei-s 
should  be  kept  for  use  in  cleaning  the  stove,  starting  fires,  etc. 

i  Empty  cans  should  be  weU  washed  and  buried,  so  that  they  will  not 
prove  a  breeding  place  for  flies.  It  is  well  to  pierce  them  through 
the  bottom  immediately  after  opening  them  so  that  they  will  not 
hold  water.  If  not  convenient  to  bury  the  cans,  they  should  be 
burned  up.  Dishwater  should  be  emptied  some  distance  from  the 
house  unless  there  is  a  drain  near  the  house.  AU  receptacles  that 
hold  water  should  be  carefuUy  emptied  and  all  depressions  in  the 
soil  should  be  filled  up  to  prevent  mosquitoes.  All  waste  water  can 
be  used  on  the  garden. 
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Protection  of  water  supply —Only  water  from  deep  wells  should 
be  used  for  drinking  purposes,  because  all  surface  water  and  water  in 
shallow  wells  becomes  dangerous  through  seepage  from  compost, 
pigpens,  privies,  and  other  places  where  decayed  organic  matter  is 
accumulated.  In  order  that  the  water  be  kept  clean,  the  well  must 
besuppUed  with  a  tight-fitting  top,  which  need  not  be  opened,  and  a 
metal  pump  to  bring  up  the  water.  A  well  platform  that  allows 
water  spilled  on  it  to  run  back  into  the  well  is  unsafe,  for  any  filth 
carried  on  to  the  platform  in  any  way  will  be  washed  directly  into 
the  well.  Rats,  mice,  and  other  animals  get  into  the  well  if  the  top 
is  not  tight,  and  these,  in  addition  to  being  unpleasant,  are  hable  to 
carry  germs. 

Simple  disinfectants. — Sunshine  and  fresh  air  are  nature's  disin- 
fectants, and  should  be  freely  admitted  to  every  part  of  the  house. 
Windows  should  be  left  open  whenever  possible.  The  windows  in 
sleeping  rooms  should  always  be  opened  at  night.  The  interior  of 
the  house  should  be  kept  perfectly  dry.  Decay  does  not  take  place 
in  dry  places  that  are  well  aired.  A  damp  cellar  should  be  drained 
off,  and  the  grounds  around  the  house  should  be  prevented  from 
draining  into  the  cellar.  Coarse  coal  ashes  should  be  used  to  fill  in 
around  the  house,  on  the  walks,  etc.,  to  help  secure  thorough  drain- 
age. The  fine  ashes  should  be  thinly  scattered  over  the  vegetable 
garden  in  order  to  restore  the  valuable  properties  they  contain  to 
the  soil.  Wood  ashes  can  be  used  as  a  simple  disinfectant  to  cover 
decayed  organic  matter.  Whitewash  is  a  good  disinfectant  and 
should  be  frequently  used  both  inside  and  outside  the  house  and  o" 
all  outbuildings.  Slacked  lime  is  valuable  as  a  disinfectant  for  use 
in  the  cellar  or  barn  lot.  Kerosene  and  creoline  also  make  good  di~ 
infectants  for  frequent  spraying  of  the  barn  lot. 

Care  of  out-of-door  closets— The  privy  should  be  so  arranged  that  i 
may  be  cleaned  often  and  all  excreta  disposed  of  in  a  safe  way.  Th 
building  should  be  so  well  built  that  there  will  be  no  cracks  for  th 
constant  admission  of  flies.    In  a  poorly  constructed  building,  ol 
paper  can  be  pasted  in  the  cracks  to  make  the  structure  fly  proof. 
After  each  using  dry  earth,  street  dust,  or  lime  should  be  sprinkled 
through  the  seat,  then  the  seat  should  be  closed  to  prevent  flies  or 
mosquitoes  entering.    The  top  of  the  seat  should  be  frequentl 
washed,  and  both  the  seat  and  the  floor  in  front  of  it  scrubbed  a 
least  once  a  week. 

PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

It  will  be  well  to  teach  this  lesson  at  a  time  when  improvemen 
:are  necessary  in  the  care  of  the  schoolhouse.    The  discussions 
regard  to  out-of-door  closets  will  have  to  be  taken  up  at  a  time  wh 
the  girls  are  alone  with  the  teacher. 
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METHOD  OF  WORK. 

Discuss  the  disposal  of  waste,  the  care  of  garbage,  etc.,  for  the 
home  and  for  the  school.  Talk  over  the  care  of  waste  from  the 
school  lunch  and  discuss  methods  of  keeping  the  school  in  sanitary- 
condition.    Follow  this  by  general  cleaning  about  the  schoolhouse. 

LESSON  V.  MAKING  SOAP. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

HOMEMADE  HARD  SOAP. 

6  pounds  fat.  1  pint  of  cold  water. 

1  can  lye.  1  tablespoon  borax. 

Melt  the  fat  slowly.  Mix  lye  and  water  in  a  bowl  or  kettle  (do  not  use  a  tin  pan), 
stirring  with  a  stick  until  the  potash  dissolves.  Add  the  borax  and  allow  the  mixture 
to  cool.  Cool  the  fat  and  when  it  is  lukewarm  add  the  lye,  pouring  it  in  a  thin  stream 
and  Btii'ring  constantly.  Stir  with  a  smooth  stick  until  about  as  thick  as  honey  and 
continue  stirring  10  minutes.  Pour  the  mixture  into  a  box  and  allow  it  to  harden. 
Cut  into  pieces  the  desired  size  and  leave  in  a  cool,  dry  place  for  !()  days,  to  ripen 
before  using.  • 

When  making  the  soap  be  careful  not  to  spatter  potash  or  lye  or{  the  hands,  as  it 
makes  a  bad  burn.  If  hands  are  burned  with  lye,  rub  with  greasy  at  once.  Do  not 
wet  them.  * 

PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

Some  time  before  this  lesson  is  given  ask  the  girls  bring  scraps 
of  fat  from  home.  See  that  these  are  in  good  conditioi^^  and  weigh 
them  to  determine  the  portion  of  the  recipe  that  can  be  inade.  Ask 
if  one  of  the  girls  can  bring  sufficient  borax  for  the  recipe. , 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

Have  the  girls  look  the  fat  over  and  put  it  on  to  melt,  watching  it 
carefully.  While  it  is  heating  and  cooling,  discuss  the  process  of  soap 
making,  cost  of  materials,  care  necessary  in  the  making  of  soap,  and 
importance  of  its  use.  Get  the  other  materials  ready  for  the  recipe 
and  a  box  for  molding  the  soap,  and  have  the  girls  work  together. 
After  the  soap  has  hardened  and  been  cut,  have  the  girls  put  it  away 
on  a  shelf  to  dry. 

LESSON  VI.  SETTING  THE  TABLE. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Points  to  be  remembered  when  a  meal  is  to  be  served :  The  dining 
room  must  be  clean,  free  from  dust  and  ffies,  well  aired,  sufficiently 
lighted,  and  in  good  order. 

The  table  must  be  perfectly  clean  and  covered  with  a  clean  white 
cover  (tablecloth,  doilies,  paper  napkins,  or  oilcloth). 

A  vase  of  flowers  or  leaves,  or  a  small  potted  plant,  arranged  in 
the  center  of  the  table,  will  help  to  make  the  table  attractive. 
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The  table  should  be  prepared  with  everything  necessary  for  serving 
the  meal,  but  only  those  foods  placed  on  it  that  will  not  be  spoiled 
with  standing.  If  there  is  danger  of  the  food  attracting  flies,  cover  it 
carefully. 

Plates  for  everyone  who  is  to  partake  of  the  meal  should  be 
arranged  at  equal  distances  from  one  another,  half  an  inch  from  the 
edge  of  the  table. 

The  knife  should  be  placed  at  the  right  of  the  plate  with  the  cutting 
edge  toward  the  plate  and  half  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  table. 

The  fork  should  be  placed  at  the  left  of  the  plate  with  the  tines  of 
the  fork  turned  up  and  half  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  table. 

The  spoon  should  be  placed,  bowl  upward,  at  the  right  of  the  plate, 
to  the  right  of  the  knife  if  it  is  to  be  used  first,  to  the  left  of  the  knife 
if  it  is  not  used  until  after  the  knife  is  used.  It  should  be  placed 
half  an  iiieh  from  the  edge  of  the  table.  Spoons  and  forks  for  serving 
should  be  p^^aced  at  the  right  of  the  one  who  is  to  serve.  No  one  at 
the  table  should  have  to  use  the  personal  fork  or  spoon  for  serving 
either  herself  W  others. 

The  napkins  N^hould  be  simply  folded  and  placed  at  the  left  of  the 
fork.  / 

The  tumbler, -should  be  placed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  knife. 

Cups  and  saucers  should  be  placed  at  the  right  of  the  plate  with 
the  handle  ofi  the  cup  turned  to  the  right. 

The  indi^'^idual  butter  dish,  if  used,  should  be  placed  at  the  upper 
left  hand  cA  the  fork. 

Salts  piiud  peppers  should  be  placed  in  the  center  of  the  table  or  at 
+iiie  sides  where  they  can  be  conveniently  reached.  Individual  salt 
dishes,  if  used,  should  be  placed  immediately  in  front  of  the  indi- 
vidual plate. 

The  chairs  should  be  placed  up  to  the  table  after  it  is  set.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  place  them  so  close  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  move  them  when  they  are  occupied. 

PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

If  possible,  arrange  to  give  this  lesson  before  Lesson  VIII  in  the 
series  of  ''Twenty  Lessons  in  Cooking"  is  given;  then  the  emphasis 
in  that  lesson  can  be  put  upon  what  to  serve,  proper  combinations, 
etc.,  while  this  lesson  gives  the  drill  in  the  arrangement  and  handling 
of  dishes. 

It  is  desirable  to  give  the  girls  thorough  drill  in  table  setting  and 
table  service,  since  much  of  the  pleasure  derived  from  eating  foods 
depends  upon  careful  attention  to  these  processes. 

Be  careful  to  see  that  everything  necessary  is  on  hand  to  set  the 
table  nicely  but  simply.  For  class  practice  a  small  table  can  be  set 
for  four.    This  will  necessitate  a  table  cover,  five  or  more  dinner 
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plates,  four  butter  dishes  or  plates,  four  tumblers,  four  cups  and 
saucers,  four  knives,  four  forks,  four  teaspoons,  four  napkins,  a  salt 
dish,  a  platter,  one  serving  spoon,  and  one  serving  fork.  If  these 
things  are  not  already  in  the  school,  they  can  probably  be  brought 
from  home  by  the  girls.  If  linen  cloths  are  not  used  and  can  not  be 
afforded  in  the  homes,  the  girls  can  be  taught  to  use  a  sheet  of  white 
oilcloth  on  the  table. 

Have  a  diagram  of  the  arrangement  of  an  individual  place  at  the 
table  made  on  the  blackboard  by  some  of  the  girls. 


Fig.  :,— Arrangement  of  an  individual  place  at  table. 
(Adapted  from  Conley,  "  Principles  of  Cooking. ' ') 
1.  Kmie.   2.  Spoon.  3.  Water  glass.  4.  Fork.  5.  Napkin.  6.  Bread-and-butter  plate.   7.  Dinner  plate. 


METHOD  OF  WORK. 

The  processes  of  table  setting  should  be  demonstrated  with  the 
materials  at  hand  and  the  work  should  be  adapted  to  home  con- 
ditions. 

If  there  is  no  available  table  in  the  schoolroom,  the  desk  tops  can 
be  used  for  individual  places. 

Reasons  for  all  the  forms  used  should  be  given — the  convenience 
of  placing  knives  and  spoons  to  the  right,  forks  to  the  left,  and  the 
cup  and  saucer  and  tumbler  to  the  right,  the  use  of  the  napkin,  etc. 

LESSON  Vn.  WAITING  ON  TABLE. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

The  person  who  is  to  wait  on  table  must  be  carefid  to  see  that 
everything  is  in  readiness  before  the  meal  is  annomiced,  so  that  she 
can  do  her  work  readily  without  subjecting  those  at  the  table  to 
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delay.  She  should  have  drinking  water,  bread,  and  butter  (if  used) 
at  hand,  hot  dishes  ready  for  the  hot  foods,  and  clean  dishes  laid  out 
for  the  dessert.  She  must  see  that  her  own  hands  are  perfectly 
clean  and  her  hair  and  dress  in  order.  A  clean,  neat  apron  will 
always  improve  her  appearance.  The  room  should  be  clean  and 
neatly  arranged  before  the  meal  is  served. 

If  the  meal  is  to  be  a  family  one  and  all  are  to  sit  down  at  the  table 
together,  plates  will  be  passed  from  one  to  another  as  they  are  served, 
but  it  will  still  be  well  to  have  one  person  appointed  to  wait  on  the 
table.  She  can  ke^p  watch  and  be  ready  to  supply  more  bread, 
water,  etc.,  when  it  is  necessary  and  to  change  the  plates  for  the 
dessert  course.  She  should  rise  from  the  table  quickly  and  quietly 
in  order  not  to  disturb  the  others  and  should  take  her  place  again  as 
soon  as  all  necessary  service  has  been  rendered. 

The  following  rules  should  be  observed:  Always  handle  tumblers 
from  the  base,  being  careful  not  to  bring  the  hands  in  contact  with 
the  upper  edge.    Fill  only  three-fourths  full. 

Serve  butter  in  neat,  compact  pieces.  Put  on  the  table  just  before 
the  meal  is  served. 

Cut  bread  in  even  slices,  pile  neatly  on  serving  plate,  and  place  on 
table,  covering  with  a  clean  napkin  or  towel  if  flies  are  bad  or  there 
is  danger  of  dust.  Place  dessert  dishes  at  one  end  of  the  table,  or 
better  still  on  a  side  table  until  time  to  use  them.  When  carrying 
dishes  to  and  from  the  table  be  careful  not  to  put  the  fingers  in  con- 
tact with  the  food.  Learn  to  place  the  hand  under  the  dish.  In 
nice  service  a  napkin  is  used  between  the  hand  and  the  dish  or  a 
tray  is  used  if  the  dish  is  a  small  one.  The  tray  should  be  covered 
with  a  napkin  or  doily. 

When  a  dish  is  passed,  hold  it  at  the  left  of  the  person  to  be  served 
low  enough  so  that  she  can  help  herself  readily.  Be  sure  that  each 
dish  of  food  is  supphed  with  a  spoon  or  fork  for  serving,  and  turn  the 
handle  of  the  serving  spoon  or  fork  toward  the  one  being  served. 

If  a  plate  is  to  be  placed  in  front  of  a  person,  set  it  down  from  the 
right  and  remove  it  from  the  right.  Never  reach  in  front  of  others 
at  the  table. 

When  a  course  is  finished  remove  aU  large  dishes  first;  then  the 
soiled  plates,  knives,  and  forks.  Be  careful  to  handle  only  a  few 
dishes  at  a  time  and  not  to  pile  them.  If  another  course  is  to  be 
served,  crumb  the  table,  using  a  napkui  and  plate  for  the  purpose  and 
brushing  the  crumbs  lightly  into  the  plate.  Fill  the  glasses  and 
arrange  the  dishes  and  forks  or  spoons  quickly  for  the  next  course. 

When  the  meal  is  over  the  chairs  should  be  moved  back  from  the 
table,  the  dishes  neatly  piled  and  carried  to  the  kitchen  sink,  the 
table  wiped  off,  the  crumbs  brushed  up  from  the  floor,  and  the  room 
aired. 
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PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

Let  this  lesson  be  a  continuation  of  the  previous  one,  putting 
emphasis  on  the  method  of  waiting  on  table.  The  same  articles 
for  setting  the  table  will  be  required  that  were  in  use  in  the  last 
lesson.  In  addition  to  these  the  girls  must  be  careful  to  have  clean 
aprons  for  the  lesson  on  table  service. 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

Have  the  table  set  as  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  last  lesson ;  then 
have  four  or  six  of  the  girls  seated  at  the  table  and  go  through  the 
forms  of  serving  one  another  to  any  simple  meal  upon  which  the  class 
may  decide.  Family  meal  service  should  be  explained  and  demon- 
strated first;  then  service  where  there  is  one  waitress.  Have  one 
girl  act  as  waitress  and  serve  all  the  others.  Let  them  take  turns  in 
offering  and  placing  food,  removing  soiled  dishes,  filling  tumblers,  etc. 

LESSONS  V!II  AND  IX,    GENERAL  CLEANING  OF  A  ROOM. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Rooms  which  are  in  constant  use  should  be  brushed  up  and 
dusted  every  day,  A  thorough  cleaning  of  each  room  in  the  house 
will  be  necessary  every  week  or  two,  even  though  the  room  is  brushed 
up  and  kept  in  order  every  day.  First,  all  closets,  drawers,  and  other 
receptacles  in  which  articles  collect  should  be  cleaned;  then  all  large 
movable  articles  should  be  dusted  and  moved  out  of  the  room ;  those 
that  are  not  readily  movable  should  be  dusted  and  covered.  The 
floor  should  be  swept  with  the  windows  closed;  then  the  windows 
should  be  opened  and  the  ceiling  and  walls  brushed  with  a  covered 
broom  and  the  dust  allowed  to  settle.  Then  the  floor  should  be 
wiped  with  a  damp  cloth  on  the  broom.  ^  The  woodwork  should  be 
cleaned  with  a  damp  cloth  and  a  soap  that  is  not  too  strong.  Soda 
or  sapolio  should  not  be  used.  The  furniture  should  be  oarefuUy  un- 
covered and  aU  arranged  in  perfect  order. 

The  things  that  are  highest  up  should  be  dusted  first  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  collect  ail  dust  in  the  dust  cloth.  The  cloth 
should  be  shaken  out  of  doors  after  collecting  the  dust,  washed 
thoroughly,  and  boiled  after  using.  The  dust  cloth  should  be 
dampened  before  using  on  all  surfaces  except  the  polished  furniture 
and  windows. 

Sweeping  should  be  done  with  short  strokes  and  the  broom  kept 
close  to  the  floor,  so  that  the  dust  will  not  fly  about.  The  corners  of 
the  room  should  be  swept  first,  the  dust  gathered  in  the  center  of  the 

•  If  the  floor  is  of  unfinished  wood  it  will  require  a  thorough  scrubbing.  After  sweeping  the  floor  and 
allowing  the  dust  to  settle,  a  small  portion  should  be  scrubbed  at  a  time  with  a  floor  brush  and  soap. 
The  grain  of  the  wood  should  be  followed  when  scrubbing.  Scrubbing  water  should  be  changed  fre- 
quently,  A  cloth  should  be  wrung  out  of  clear  water  for  rinsing  and  drying  the  floor. 
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room  and  then  swept  into  the  dust  pan.  The  dust  should  be  burned 
up ;  for  it  may  contain  disease  germs.  The  broom  should  be  cleaned 
after  using. 

Small  rugs  should  be  cleaned  out  of  doors.  They  should  be  swept, 
beaten,  and  reswept,  then  rolled  until  ready  to  put  on  the  floor.  If 
the  rug  is  a  large  one  and  can  not  be  removed,  it  should  be  wiped  over 
with  a  damp  cloth,  rolled  up,  and  the  under  side  of  the  rug  and  the 
floor  beneath  it  wiped  up. 

After  the  room  has  been  cleaned,  the  windows  should  be  arranged 
so  that  a  supply  of  fresh,  clean  air  can  come  constantly  into  the  room. 
This  is  essential  to  every  room  in  the  house  if  perfect  health  is  to  be 
maintained. 

PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

It  will  be  well  to  have  Lesson  IX  given  in  one  of  the  homes  some 
day  after  school  hours,  if  possible.  If  that  can  not  be  arranged,  the 
schoolroom  can  be  utihzed  as  the  place  for  practice. 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

Devote  Lesson  VIII  to  a  discussion  of  the  methods  of  cleaning  and 
to  various  short  tasks  about  the  schoolroom.  In  Lesson  IX  have  the 
girls  go  through  the  entire  process  of  cleaning  a  room.  Assign  some 
portion  of  the  task  to  each  one  of  the  girls  so  that  all  of  them  can  take 
part  in  the  work.  Supervise  the  work  carefully,  assign  home  practice 
in  the  cleaning  of  rooms,  and  have  each  girl  clean  a  room  at  home  once 
a  week  for  a  month 

LESSON  X.  CARE  OF  THE  BEDROOM. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

As  soon  as  one  is  dressed  in  the  morning,  the  windows  in  the  bed- 
room should  be  opened  to  air  the  room  and  the  bedclothes  should  be 
separated  and  put  on  chairs  before  the  window  to  air.  The  slops 
should  be  emptied  and  the  chamber  washed  with  cold  water,  using 
a  special  cloth.  The  bowl  should  be  washed  in  warm,  soapy  water, 
which  should  then  be  poured  into  the  chamber  and  used  for  washing 
,  it.  The  toilet  articles  should  be  washed,  then  the  bowl  rinsed  and 
wiped  dry.  The  slop  jar  should  be  washed  out  thoroughly,  and  fre- 
quently the  slop  jar  and  the  chamber  should  be  washed  out  with 
chloride  of  lime  or  some  other  disinfectant.  The  pitcher  should  be 
filled  with  fresh  water  and  all  articles  arranged  neatly  on  the  wash- 
stand.  If  towels  are  soiled,  clean  ones  should  be  supplied.  The 
bed  should  be  made  carefully,  the  mattress  turned,  the  first  sheet 
tucked  under  the  mattress  all  around,  and  the  other  co^<jvii  ^>ucked 
in  at  the  bottom  and  two  sides  of  the  bed.  The  bed  should  be  kept 
free  from  wrinkles  and  smooth  in  appearance.    The  pillows  should 
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be  well  shaken  and  arranged  at  the  head  of  the  bed.  The  floor 
should  be  brushed  up,  the  furniture  dusted,  and  everything  put  in 
place.  The  windows  should  be  left  partly  opened  so  that  the  bed- 
room is  well  aired.  A  sufficient  amount  of  fresh  air  is  absolutely 
essential  in  a  bedroom,  and  it  is  important  that  the  room  be  well 
aired  out  during  the  day  and  left  with  windows  open  at  night. 

When  the  room  is  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  the  frame  of  the  bed 
should  be  dusted  and  the  bed  made  up.  The  window  shades  should 
be  dusted  and  rolled  up.  Curtains  should  be  well  shaken  and  cov- 
ered if  one  has  a  dust  sheet.  All  small  articles  on  the  bureau,  table, 
and  shelf  should  be  placed  on  the  bed.  and  the  whole  covered  with  a 
sheet.  Tables,  chairs,  and  any  other  movable  pieces  should  be 
dusted  and  set  outside  the  room  or  covered.  Rugs  should  be  rolled 
up  and  cleaned  out  of  doors.  The  room  should  be  swept  and  dusted. 
As  soon  as  dust  has  settled,  covers  should  be  removed  from  the  fur- 
niture, and  the  furniture,  rugs,  and  all  small  articles  should  be 
restored  to  their  places.  Shades  should  be  adjusted  and  the  room 
left  in  perfect  order.  The  broom  and  everything  else  that  has  been 
used  in  the  work  should  be  cleaned  and  put  back  into  place. 

PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

It  may  be  possible  for  the  teacher  to  give  this  lesson  in  her  own 
bedroom  or  in  the  bedroom  of  some  of  the  neighbors.  Unless  this  is 
feasible  the  only  way  to  have  it  effective  is  to  have  the  girls  report 
each  day  on  the  work  they  do  at  home. 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

Illustrate  each  process  and  give  reasons  for  everything  that  is 
done.  Emphasize  the  importance  of  the  sanitary  care  of  the  bed- 
room, a  regular  time  for  doing  the  work,  and  the  benefit  of  having 
each  member  of  the  family  care  for  her  own  personal  belongings  and 
her  own  portion  of  the  bedroom. 

LESSON  XI.  CARE  OF  LAMPS.^ 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Directions  for  cleaning  and  filling  the  lamp. — A  bright  light  comes 
""from  clean  burners  that  allow  a  good  draft.  This  means  constant 
care  on  the  part  of  the  one  that  looks  after  the  lam^ps.  In  the  daily 
cleaning  of  lamps,  first  dust  the  chimney  shade  and  the  body  of  the 
lamp.  Wash  the  chimney.  If  sooty,  clean  with  newspaper  before 
washing.  Next,  turn  the  wick  high  enough  to  show  all  the  charred 
part;  cut  this  off,  making  it  perfectly  even,  then  rub  with  a  piece  of 


1  It  is  assumed  that  the  teacher  is  acquainted  with  tlie  possibihties  of  electricity  and  other  metliods  of 
better  lighting  in  country  homes,  and  will  instruct  her  pupils  in  the  economic  use  of  modern  lighting 
facilities. 
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soft  paper.  Wipe  off  the  burner  and  any  other  part  of  the  lamp  that 
seems  oily.  Dry  with  another  cloth.  Fill  the  body  of  the  lamp  with 
oil  within  an  inch  of  the  top,  leaving  plenty  of  room  for  the  gas  that 
may  be  generated  from  the  kerosene.  The  gas  that  is  generated  in 
a  lamp  that  has  been  used  many  times  without  refilling  may  be  a 
source  of  danger. 

When  lighting  the  lamp  first  turn  the  wick  down,  allowing  the 
chimney  to  become  heated  gradually.  If  necessary  to  move  the 
lighted  lamp,  first  turn  the  wick  low.  The  flaring  up  of  the  flame 
smokes  the  chimney.  Do  not  leave  a  lighted  lamp  in  a  room  where 
there  is  no  one  to  watch  it.  When  putting  out  the  light,  blow  across 
the  chimney,  never  down  into  it,  as  this  might  send  the  flame  down 
into  the  kerosene. 

About  once  a  month  give  the  lamp  a  thorough  cleaning.  Spread 
out  a  newspaper  and  take  the  lamp  apart.  Wash  the  chimney  and 
shade  in  hot  water  and  dry  with  a  towel.  Polish,  using  soft  paper. 
Boil  every  part  of  the  burner  in  water  to  which  two  tablespoons  of 
soda  have  been  added.  Put  new  wicks  in  if  all  old  ones  are  dirty. 
Put  the  parts  all  securely  together  again.  Keep  an  old  pan  and  cloths 
exclusively  for  this  purpose,  and  be  very  careful  not  to  get  a  drop  of 
kerosene  or  the  dirty  hands  near  any  foods. 

Have  a  regular  tim.e  of  the  day  for  cleaning  lamps,  preferably 
immediately  after  all  the  morning  work  has  been  done  after  break- 
fast. Do  not  fill  the  lamps  near  the  kitchen  stove.  Do  not  light  a 
match  while  the  oil  can  is  out.  Never  fill  a  lamp  while  lighted  or 
while  near  another  one  which  is  lighted.  If  a  fire  is  caused  by  kero- 
sene, smother  it  with  a  heavy  rug  or  woolen  garment.  Do  not 
attempt  to  put  it  out  with  water. 

PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

It  will  be  well  to  give  this  lesson  just  before  some  evening  enter- 
tainment at  the  schoolhouse.  If  there  are  no  lamps  at  the  school 
have  a  few  brought  in  from  neighboring  homes.  Secure  an  old  pan 
and  cloths  to  use  in  cleaning. 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

Talk  with  the  girls  about  the  cost  and  properties  of  kerosene  and 
the  danger  of  having  a  light  near  a  can  of  kerosene.  Explain  the 
draft  by  means  of  which  the  kerosene  can  be  made  to  burn  on  the 
wick,  and  the  danger  if  the  burner  becomes  clogged  up  and  the  draft 
cut  off.  Have  the  lamps  taken  apart,  burners  boiled,  chimneys 
cleaned,  and  body  of  the  lamps  filled  and  wiped  off.  Then  have  the 
lamps  lighted  to  see  that  they  burn  properly. 
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LESSON  XI L  PREVENTION  OF  PESTS. 
SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Household  pests  are  annoying,  dangerous  to  health,  and  destruc- 
tive to  property.  Pests  carry  disease  germs  from  one  person  to 
another  and  from  other  animals  to  human  beings.  Absolute  cleanli- 
ness in  every  part  of  the  house  is  essential  if  the  place  is  to  be  kept 
free  from  pests.  As  a  rule,  pests  flourish  in  dark,  damp,  dirty  places. 
The  housekeeper  can  keep  her  place  free  from  pests  with  the  proper 
care.  If  pests  get  started,  the  housekeeper  should  know  how  to 
exterminate  them. 

A  few  simple  methods  of  extermination  are  here  given: 

Bedbugs. — Kerosene  should  be  poured  into  all  cracks  and  a  brush, 
dipped  in  kerosene,  run  briskly  over  all  surfaces.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  have  no  fire  in  the  house  while  this  is  being  done.  Windows 
should  be  open  and  the  room  kept  free  from  dust.  In  four  days  this 
should  be  repeated,  to  kill  any  bugs  that  may  have  just  hatched. 

Cockroaches  and  waterings. — A  solution  of  1  pound  of  alum  to 
3  pints  of  water  should  be  poured  into  all  cracks.  Insect  powder 
and  borax  are  also  effective.  Absolute  cleanhness  and  freedom  from 
dampness  are  necessary  if  the  house  is  to  be  kept  free  from  roaches. 

Ants. — Oil  of  cloves  or  pennyroyal  on  pieces  of  cotton  batting 
scattered  about  in  the  places  where  ants  appear  will  drive  them 
away.  Saturating  the  nests  with  coal  oil  will  destroy  them.  Food 
which  attracts  ants  should  be  removed  from  places  which  they  are 
apt  to  reach. 

Rats  and  mice  are  best  exterminated  by  the  use  of  a  trap  or 
some  preparation  like  ''Rough  on  Rats."  Traps  should  be  set 
nightly  and  should  be  scalded  and  aired  after  a  mouse  has  been 
caught.  Rat  holes  may  be  stopped  up  by  sprinkling  with  chloride 
of  lime  and  then  fiUing  with  mortar  or  plaster  of  Paris. 

Mosquitoes  breed  in  swampy  places  or  in  old  barrels  or  kegs  or 
1  tin  cans  which  hold  stagnant  water.  Therefore,  if  the  swampy 
places  be  drained  and  the  grounds  about  the  house  kept  free  from 
stagnant  water  the  housekeeper  will  generally  not  be  troubled  with 
mosquitoes.  Empty  barrels  or  kegs  should  be  inverted  and  old  tin 
cans  should  have  a  hole  punched  in  the  bottom  so  that  they  will 
not  catch  water.  All  high  weeds  near  the  house  should  be  cut  down 
and  destroyed  so  that  they  wiU  not  provide  a  damp  place  to  harbor 
mosquitoes.  If  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  all  standing  water,  the 
breeding  of  mosquitoes  can  be  checked  by  pouring  kerosene  oil  on 
the  water.  One  ounce  of  oil  on  15  square  feet  of  water  is  sufficient. 
This  wiU  have  to  be  renewed  at  least  once  in  10  days.  The  doore, 
windows,  and  ventilators  of  the  house  should  be  well  screened  as  a 
protection  against  mosquitoes. 
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Flies  are  one  of  the  greatest  carriers  of  typhoid  and  other  germs 
and  filth  of  all  sorts.  They  can  be  gotten  rid  of  only  when  the 
breeding  places  are  destroyed  and  the  flies  killed  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. Materials  that  attract  flies  should  not  be  exposed  in  and 
about  the  house.  The  house  should  be  well  screened  with  wire  mesh 
or  mosquito  netting  to  keep  out  the  flies.  A  fly  swatter  should  be 
kept  at  hand.  Stables  should  be  cleaned  daily  and  the  barn  lot 
frcKjuently  sprayed  with  kerosene,  creoline,  or  hme. 

Fleas  will  be  troublesome  if  cats  or  dogs  are  kept  in  the  house. 
These  house  pets  should  be  given  frequent  baths,  the  rugs  on  which 
they  he  should  be  brushed  and  shaken  daily,  and  the  floors  washed 
with  soap  and  water  and  wiped  with  kerosene. 

Moths  are  apt  to  develop  in  woolen  garments  unless  the  gar- 
ments are  thoroughly  shaken  and  absolutely  protected  by  wrapping 
in  newspaper  and  put  away.  Woolen  garments  that  are  used  only 
occasionally  should  be  kept  in  a  light,  dry  place,  handled  frequently, 
and  hung  in  the  sim  occasionally.  Moths  or  carpet  beetles  can  be 
exterminated  from  carpets  by  applying  kerosene. 

PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

Give  this  lesson  at  a  time  when  the  girls  are  asking  about  the 
household  pests  or  when  the  school  is  suffering  from  some  pests. 
It  would  be  weU  to  have  the  lesson  in  the  spring  just  before  school 
closes,  so  that  the  girls  can  put  into  practice  what  they  learn.  It 
may  be  desirable  to  devote  the  efforts  to  the  destruction  of  one  par- 
ticular pest.    For  example,  a  fly  crusade  may  be  inaugurated. 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

If  there  are  pests  in  the  schoolroom,  discuss  their  habits,  what 
seems  to  attract  them,  where  they  come  from,  etc.  Have  girls 
report  any  pests  they  have  at  home.  Explain  why  they  are  dan- 
gerous, teU  how  they  can  be  exterminated,  and  assign  to  each  girl 
the  extermination  of  one  household  pest.  Have  her  report  each 
day  the  success  of  her  efforts.    Continue  this  work  for  several  weeks. 

LESSON  Xni.   REAiOVINQ  STAINS,  BLEACHING  FABRICS,  AND 
SETTING  COLORS. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

As  garments  and  household  linens  are  apt  to  become  stained  and 
thus  lose  their  attractiveness,  it  is  well  to  know  remedies  for  the 
most  common  stains  and  the  principle  upon  which  their  removal 
depends.  All  stains  should  be  removed  as  soon  after  they  occur 
as  possible.  Boihng  water  will  loosen  and  remove  coffee,  tea,  and 
fresh  fruit  stains.    The  stain  should  be  held  over  a  bowl  and  the 
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water  poured  upon  it  with  some  force.  Cold  water  will  remove  stains 
from  blood  or  meat  juice.  Soaking  will  help  in  the  removal  of  blood 
stains.  Kust  stains  can  be  removed  by  wetting  the  stain  with  lemon 
juice,  covering  with  salt,  and  placing  in  the  sun.  Stains  from  stove 
blacking,  paint,  and  grass  can  be  removed  by  soaking  in  kerosene 
and  washing  well  with  soap  and  water.  Ink  stains  can  be  removed 
by  soaking  in  water,  removing  as  much  as  possible,  then  soaking  in 
milk.  Stains  from  cream  and  other  forms  of  grease  can  be  washed 
out  in  cold  water,  followed  with  warm  water  and  soap. 

White  cotton  and  white  linen  materials  can  be  bleached  by  expos- 
ing while  damp  to  the  sunshine.  If  left  out  overnight  the  bleaching 
process  is  made  effective  by  the  moisture  furnished  by  the  dew  and 
frost.  A  stream  of  steam  from  the  teakettle  may  also  help  the 
bleaching  process. 

Some  colors  are  set  by  the  -addition  of  a  small  amount  of  acid  to 
the  first  water  in  which  they  are  soaked,  while  others  are  set  by  the 
use  of  salt.  It  is  necessary  to  try  a  small  amount  of  the  material 
before  dipping  in  the  entire  garment  in  order  to  be  sure  of  results. 
Vinegar  should  be  used  for  blues;  use  one-half  cup  to  one  gallon  of 
water.  Salt  is  most  effective  for  browns,  blacks,  and  pinks.  In 
most  cases  two  cups  of  salt  to  one  gallon  of  cold  water  will  be  enough. 

PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

The  towels  used  for  drying  dishes  or  the  Hnen  used  for  some  school 
entertainment  may  have  become  stained  with  coffee,  fruit,  or  some 
other  substance.  Make  this  the  basis  of  a  lesson  and  have  the  girls 
bring  other  things  from  which  they  wish  to  remove  stains.  Each 
girl  should  have  an  article  from  which  to  remove  a  stain.  Let  this 
lesson  be  prehminary  to  the  lesson  on  laundry  work. 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

Examine  the  various  articles  at  hand  from  which  stains  are  to  be 
removed.  Discuss  the  method  of  removal  and  have  each  girl  work 
on  her  own  stain  until  it  is  as  nearly  removed  as  possible. 

LESSON  XIV.  WASHING  DISH  TOWELS,  SCHOOL  CURTAINS,  ETC. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Dish  towels  should  be  thoroughly  washed  out  at  least  once  a  day. 
Wash  one  piece  at  a  time  (cleanest  fii-st)  in  warm  soapy  water  and 
rinse  in  clear  water  in  another  pan.  Hang  up  in  the  sun,  if  possible, 
30  that  the  air  will  pass  through.  Boil  at  least  once  a  week  in  soapy 
water  to  keep  fresh  and  white.  Sunshine  and  fresh  air  are  valuable 
far  the  purpose  of  bleaching  and  purifying. 
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Wash  the  school  curtains  m  hot,  soapy  water;  boi],  rinse,  and  blue 
shghtly.  A  small  amount  of  thin  starch  may  be  desirable  for  the 
curtains.    A  thin  starch  can  be  made  as  follows: 

RECIPE  FOR  THIN  STARCH. 

I  cup  starch.  h  cup  cold  water. 

1  teaspoon  lard.  3  pints  boiling  water. 

Add  the  cold  water  to  the  starch  and  lard,  stir  until  smooth,  then  add  the  boiling 
water  slowly,  stirring  constantly.  Boil  for  several  minutes  in  order  to  cook  the  starch 
thoroughly;  then  add  one  pint  of  cold  water  and  a  small  amount  of  bluing.  Dilute 
if  necessary. 

Hang  the  curtains  in  the  sun  to  dry,  shaking  well  before  putting  on  the  line  and 
folding  the  edge  over  at  least  6  inches.  Be  sure  to  have  a  clean  line.  When  dry, 
fold  carefully.    A  short  time  before  ironing,  sprinkle  well. 

PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  give  this  lesson  earlier  in  the  course,  if 
cooking  lessons  are  being  given  and  dish  towels  are  in  use,  or  if  the 
school  curtains  are  badly  soiled.  Other  articles  may  be  washed 
if  time  and  facihties  permit. 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

Discuss  briefly  the  need  for  laundry  work  and  the  general  princi- 
ples. Have  the  girls  each  take  a  turn  washing  the  towels  or  cur- 
tains; examine  the  article  after  it  is  washed  and  give  careful  direc- 
tions'for  the  boiUng,  bluing,  and  starching.  While  these  processes 
are  being  completed,  have  some  of  the  girls  prepare  the  line.  Have 
two  girls  appointed  to  bring  the  towels  in  off  the  line  before  they  go  ^ 
home  from  school.  i 
LESSON  XV.  IRONING.  | 

SUBJECT  MATTER.  1 

To  do  good  ironing  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  firm,  unwarped  ironing 
board.  This  should  be  covered  with  some  thick  woolen  material  and 
a  white  muslin  cover  that  is  clean,  smooth,  and  tightly  drawn. 
The  thick  cover  should  be  tacked  on,  while  the  top  cover  should  be 
pinned  so  that  it  can  be  easily  taken  off  for  cleaning.  A  heavy  holder 
should  be  provided  for  handhng  the  irons.  Irons  should  be  clean 
and  smooth.  Paper  should  be  kept  at  hand  to  keep  the  irons  clean 
and  a  piece  of  beeswax,  sandpaper,  or  salt  should  be  provided  for 
keeping  them  smooth.  A  small  cloth  should  be  used  to  wipe  off  the 
iron  after  using  the  beeswax.  A  newspaper  should  be  spread  on  the 
floor  to  protect  any  pieces  that  may  hang  dov/n  that  far  while  bemg 
ironed.  The  coarser  towels  should  be  ironed  first,  as  the  irons  grow 
smoother  the  longer  they  are  used.    Starched  pieces  should  not  be 
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ironed  until  the  irons  have  become  very  hot.  Every  piece  should  be 
ironed  until  perfectly  dry.  If  the  article  is  first  laid  smooth  it  will 
be  easier  to  iron  it  and  keep,  it  in  shape.  As  soon  as  ironing  is  com- 
pleted the  articles  should  be  hung  up  to  air  out  well. 

PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

Arrange  to  have  the  ironing  lesson  just  as  soon  after  the  laundry 
lesson  as  possible.  It  will  probably  be  easy  to  borrow  the  necessary 
equipment  from  near-by  homes.  Each  girl  can  be  appointed  to 
bring  somethiiig  that  will  contribute  toward  the  equipment  and 
one  girl  can  be  appointed  to  have  the  fire  ready  and  another  to  put 
the  irons  on  to  heat  before  the  lesson  hour. 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

Call  the  girls  together  early  in  the  morning  or  at  some  other  time 
previous  to  the  lesson  period  and  give  them  directions  for  sprinlding 
the  articles  to  be  ironed.  When  the  class  hour  comes,  demonstrate 
the  method  of  ironing,  folding,  and  hanging  the  articles  and  have 
the  girls  take  turns  doing  the  work. 

LESSONS  XVI  AND  XVII.  CARE  OF  THE  BABY. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Because  young  girls  are  fond  of  little  children  and  must  often  help 
their  mothers  with  their  baby  brothers  and  sisters,  they  should  know 
how  to  care  for  them.  It  is  essential  that  they  understand  the  fol- 
lowing points:  The  Uttle  body  needs  protection.  The  head  is  soft 
and  the  brain  may  be  injured  by  hard  bumps  or  pressure.  The  skin 
is  tender  and  is  easily  irritated  by  the  bites  of  insects,  friction,  etc. 
Kicking,  wiggling,  etc.,  are  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  baby's 
muscles,  but  the  baby  should  not  be  played  with  all  the  time  for  it  is 
well  for  it  to  lie  quietly  a  portion  of  the  time  while  awake.  It  should 
not  be  made  to  sit  up  until  ready  to  do  so.  A  desire  to  creep  should 
be  encouraged.  Standing  or  walking  should  not  be  taught  the  baby 
.uAtil  it  tries  to  do  so  for  itself  and  then  it  must  be  helped  very  care- 
fuUy. 

The  baby  should  have  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  should  be  allowed  to 
spend  much  of  its  time  out  of  doors.  In  cold  weather  the  baby  must 
be  warmly  covered  and  sheltered  from  high  winds.  Its  eyes  should 
always  be  protected  from  strong  sunlight. 

Regular  hours  should  be  observed  for  sleep  and  the  baby  should  be 
put  to  bed  early  at  night.  If  the  house  is  not  well  screened,  a  mos- 
quito bar  should  be  put  over  the  baby's  crib.  Clothing  should  be 
light  and  loose,  so  that  the  body  can  move  freely. 


so 
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Perfect  cleanliness  is  necessary  to  keep  tke  baby -s  skin  in  good  con- 
dition. A  daily  bath  should  be  given.  A  morning  hour  is  usually 
the  best  time  for  bathing  the  baby,  midway  between  the  meals. 
The  baby  should  be  taught  to  use  the  chamber  before  the  bath 
and  after  the  nap.  Everything  shoidd  be  ready  before  the  baby 
is  undressed.  The  room  should  be  very  warm.  The  water  should  be 
only  moderately  warm  and  should  be  carefully  tested  to  make  sure 
that  it  is  not  too  hot.  The  towels  and  covers  for  the  baby  should  be 
at  hand.  The  head  and  feet  should  be  washed  first,  and  the  body 
soaped  before  putting  the  child  into  the  bath.  Little  soap  should  be 
used  for  washing  the  baby,  for  even  the  best  soap  is  strong  and  apt  to 
irritate  the  deUcate  skin.  The  bath  should  be  given  quickly,  the 
body  wiped  very  dry  and  covered  as  soon  as  washing  is  completed. 

The  baby  should  be  fed  in  small  quantities  at  regular  intervals  and 
given  plenty  of  cold  water  to  drink.  Not  until  11  or  12  months  of 
age  should  it  be  given  sohd  or  semisohd  food.  Even  then  milk  should 
continue  to  form  the  basis  of  the  child's  diet,  and  of  this  a  considerable 
quantity  should  be  used — about  a  quart  a  day  from  the  twelfth 
month  on.  As  the  child  grows  older  a  more  varied  diet  will  be  neces- 
sary. The  most  hygienic  methods  of  food  preparation  must  always 
be  observed. 

Certain  foods  shoidd  never  be  given:  Fried  foods,  pastries,  condi- 
ments, pickles,  preserves,  canned  meats,  fish,  pork,  sausage,  cheap 
candies,  coarse  vegetables,  unripe  and  overripe  fruits,  stimulants, 
foods  treated  with  a  preservative  or  coloring  matter,  and  half -cooked 
starches. 

PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

The  teacher  should  talk  with  the  girls  in  order  to  see  what  points  in 
connection  with  the  care  of  the  baby  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  know 
in  order  to  do  their  work  at  home  intelligently. 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

It  win  probably  not  be  possible  to  have  anything  more  than  a  class 
discussion  of  the  points  in  question,  but  the  girls'  home  experiences 
ought  to  make  this  discussion  vital.  If  there  is  a  nurse  is  the  neigV 
borhood  who  can  be  secured  to  give  one  lesson  on  the  care  of  the  baby, 
the  teacher  should  supplement  her  own  lessons  with  an  additional 
lesson  by  the  nurse. 

In  connection  with  the  care  of  the  baby  the  teacher  wiU  be  able  to 
secure  help  from  bulletins  entitled: 

Infant  Care,  Care  of  Children,  Series  No.  2,  Bureau  Publication  No.  8,  Children's 
Bureau,  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Food  for  Young  Children,  Fanners'  Bulletin  717,  Division  of  Publicati<Dn8,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washingt.on,  D.  C. 

The  Care  of  the  Baby,  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

The  Summer  Care  of  Infants,  United  States  Public  Health  Service. 
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LESSON  XVIII.  COST  OF  FOOD,  CLOTHING,  AND  HOUSEo 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  all  children  learn  the  value  of  prop- 
erty in  an  elementary  way.  This  will  prepare  them  for  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  cost  of  living  that  is  essential.  They  can  learn  that  the 
cost  of  food  can  be  decreased  by  keeping  gardens  and  by  proper 
choice,  care,  and  handhng  of  foods;  that  care  of  clothing  will  reduce 
this  item  of  expense;  and  that  the  owning  of  one's  own  house  and  lot 
is  something  worth  working  for  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  rent. 

PRELIMINAEY  PLAN. 

The  teacher  will  have  to  acquaint  herself  thoroughly  with  condi- 
tions in  the  community  so  that  she  can  talk  intelligently  with  the 
girls,  emphasize  the  right  points,  and  give  them  constructive  help. 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

Begin  with  a  discussion  of  the  cost  of  food ;  how  much  the  children 
earn  or  spend  during  the  week;  and  why  it  is  worth  while  to  cook  and 
sew  well,  and  look  after  property.  Continue  such  discussions  from 
time  to  time  in  connection  with  other  school  work. 

LESSON  XIX.  HOW  TO  KEEP  ACCOUNTS. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

It  is  well  for  one  to  keep  a  written  record  of  all  money  received 
and  aU  money  spent.  Children  should  be  taught  to  do  this  as  soon 
as  they  are  big  enough  to  have  money  in  their  possession.  A  simple 
little  notebook  in  which  all  expenditures  are  entered  on  the  right 
side  and  all  receipts  on  the  left  side,  with  the  balance  drawn  up  each 
week  or  month  will  prove  an  easy  and  satisfactory  method  of  keeping 
accounts.  If  the  little  girl  learns  to  do  this  with  her  pennies,  she 
win  be  better  able  to  take  care  of  the  more  important  household 
accounts  when  she  is  in  charge  of  a  home.  However,  there  will  be 
no  good  incentive  for  her  to  keep  accounts  unless  she  is  endeavoring 
to  save  for  some  good  purpose.  If  she  learns  to  save  for  the  future 
purchase  of  a  book,  a  dress,  or  some  little  treat,  she  wOl  feel  that 
her  account  keeping  is  worth  while.  As  a  housekeeper  she  wiU  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  saving  for  some  future  good  to  the  family — - 
a  better  house,  school  for  the  children,  etc. 

PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

In  order  to  make  the  lesson  on  keeping  accounts  of  vital  interest, 
introduce  it  at  a  time  when  the  girls  in  the  class  are  saving  for  some 
specific  purpose — material  for  a  dress  to  be  made  in  sewing  class, 
refreshments  for  a  party  for  their  mothers,  a  school  library,  or  some- 
thing else  that  will  be  a  pleasure  and  help  in  school  work. 

I 
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METHOD  OF  WORK. 

After  discussing  the  possible  sources  of  income  of  the  girl  and  of 
her  family,  and  the  means  of  increasing  and  taking  care  of  that 
income,  discuss  simple  methods  of  keeping  accounts,  illustrate  them, 
on  the  blackboard,  show  how  to  balance  the  accounts,  and  see  that 
each  girl  has  a  small  book  for  the  purpose.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
make  or  to  rule  this  book  as  a  portion  of  the  class  exercise. 

LESSON  XX.  CARE  OF  THE  EXTERIOR  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Closely  allied  to  the  housekeeper's  work  within  the  home  is  the  care 
of  the  exterior  of  the  house  and  its  surroundings.    It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  grounds  be  kept  neat  and  clean.    In  addition  to 
this  they  should  be  made  attractive  by  the  careful  selection  of  a  few 
shrubs  rightly  placed.    While  the  gardens  at  the  rear  of  the  house 
may  be  planned  solely  for  the  pleasure  and  use  of  the  fjimily,  in 
planning  the  lawn  at  the  sides  and  front  of  the  house  the  neighbors 
and  passers-by  must  be  considered.  The  grounds  should  be  a  picture 
of  which  the  home  is  the  center,  the  shrubs  being  grouped  to  frame 
the  picture.    In  order  to  do  this,  the  center  of  the  yard  should  be 
left  open  with  an  occasional  tree  or  shrub,  so  placed  and  pruned  that 
it  will  not  hide  the  house.    Shrubs  and  vines  should  be  planted  close 
to  the  house  to  break  the  severe  Hne  between  the  house  and  lawn, 
and  so  utihzed  as  to  hide  the  sheds.    The  arrangement  and  varieties 
of  shrubs  and  vines  should  harmonize  both  at  the  front  and  sides  of 
the  house.    One,  two,  or  three  kinds  should  be  chosen  as  a  basis. 
If  a  shrub  is  planted  at  one  corner  of  the  hous^,  the  same  variety 
should  be  planted  at  the  other  end.    Similarly,  the  same  sort  of  vine 
should  be  planted  on  both  sides  of  the  front  porch.    Care  should 
be  taken  that  vines  do  not  cut  off  the  supply  of  hght  and  air  from 
the  interior  of  the  house. 

The  following  list  of  shrubs  and  vines  for  planting  close  to  the 
house  may  be  suggestive: 

Shruhs:  Barberry,  deutzia,  forsythia,  hydrangea,  Japanese  quince,  dwarf  euony- 
miis, lilac,  privet,  spirea,  snowball,  cape  jasmine,  sweet  shrub. 

vines:  Boston  ivy,  clematis,  English  ivy,  honeysuckle,  wistaria,  climbing  roses, 
climbing  euonymus. 

The  center  of  the  lawn  should  be  left  free  of  unnecessary  walks, 
drives,  piles  of  stones,  or  pieces  of  statuary.  A  few  flowers  should 
be  planted  among  the  shrubs  to  give  color  at  different  seasons. 

The  exterior  of  the  house  itself  must  be  considered,  if  the  picture 
framed  by  the  shrubs  and  vines  is  to  be  a  pleasing  one.  The  house 
should  be  painted  in  a  soft  brown  or  dark  green  to  blend  with  the 
landscape  of  oaks  and  pines.    The  paint  will  help  to  preserve  the 
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house,  but  its  color  must  be  carefully  chosen  in  order  to  give  a  pleas- 
ing effect. 

The  back  yard  should  be  used  for  vegetable  gardens  with  flov/er 
borders.  For  this  purpose  a  deep,  rich  soil  is  necessary  and  ev^y 
square  foot  of  space  should  be  utilized.  Every  family  should  learn 
to  make  use  of  an  increased  number  of  vegetables  and  fruits  and  to 
cook  them  in  a  variety  of  ways.  No  crops  should  be  allowed  to  go 
to  waste.  Intensive  12-months  gardening  should  be  practiced.  A 
family  of  five  people  could  be  entirely  provided  with  vegetables 
from  a  garden  less  than  75  by  50  feet. 

With  the  exception  of  sweet  peas,  all  flowers  needed  for  picking 
purposes  should  be  grown  in  the  flower  borders  in  the  back  yard. 
vSweet  peas  should  be  planted  in  rows  in  the  vegetable  section.  The 
attractiveness,  as  well  as  the  usefulness,  of  the  flower  borders  de- 
pends upon  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  flowers.  The  flowers 
should  be  chosen  as  to  height  of  plants,  color  of  blooms,  and  seasons 
of  blooming.  The  tallest  plants  should  be  placed  at  the  back  of  the 
border;  for  a  border  6  feet  wide  none  of  the  plants  need  be  over  5  feet. 
There  can  be  a  riot  of  colors  if  the  flowers  are  arranged  in  clumps  of 
four  to  six  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  border.  In  a  well- 
planned  flower  border  some  flowers  should  be  in  bloom  each  month. 
Hardy  perennial  flowers  should  predo'minate,  with  enough  annual 
flowers  to  fill  up  the  spaces  and  hide  the  soil.  A  surprisingly  large 
number  of  plants  will  be  needed.  Perennial  flowers  should  be  started 
in  seed  beds  in  March  and  the  plants  transplanted  into  the  flower 
borders  in  October.  Annual  flowers  should  be  started  in  flats  in 
early  spring  and  the  plants  transplanted  into  the  flower  borders  in 
April.  The  well-tried,  old-fashioned  flowers  wiU  give  the  best  satis- 
faction. Every  four  years  the  flower  borders  need  to  be  spaded, 
well  manured,  and  replanted. 

LISTS  OF  FLOWERS  FOR  BORDERS. 

Perennials. — Bleeding  heart,  carnations,  chrysanthemums,  columbine,  coreopsis, 
dahlias,  gaillardias,  golden  glow,  iris,  larkspur,  oriental  poppies,  peonies,  phlox, 
pinks,  platycodon,  snapdragon. 

Biennials. — Forget-me-not,  foxglove,  Canterbury  bells,  hollyhock,  sweet-william, 
wallflower. 

Annuals. — African  daisy,  ageratum,  aster,  calendula,  calliopsis,  balsam,  candytuft, 
cornflnwer,  cosmos,  marigold,  mignonette,  nasturtium,  petunia,  poppy,  stock,  sweet 
alyssum,  sweet  pea,  verbena,  zinnia,  annual  phlox,  red  sunflower,  cut-and-come- 
again  sunflower. 

Each  home  gardener  will  need  to  study  garden  literature  to  help 
solve  the  garden  problems,  for  the  day  has  passed  when  one  needs 
only  to  scratch  the  soil  with  a  shell,  plant  the  seeds  and  receive  an 
abundant  crop.  To-day  successful  gardening  depends  upon  intelli- 
gent management  of  the  soil  and  crop,  and  upon  persistent  labor. 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C,  pubhshes  man/ 
helpful  farm  bulletins  that  may  be  secured  free  of  charge. 

Many  State  experiment  stations  publish  bulletins  on  vegetable 
growing.  These  bulletins  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  the  people  within 
the  State  on  apphcation  to  the  director  of  the  experiment  station. 
A  few  of  the  bulletins  published  by  southern  experiment  stations  are: 

The  Home  Vegetable  Garden.— Virginia  Truck  Experiment  Station,  Norfoik,  Va. 
Truck  Growing  in  North  Carolina.— Department  of  Agriculture,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Vegetable  Gardening. — Georgia  Experiment  Station,  Experiment,  Ga. 
Farm  Gardens. — Division  of  Extension,  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Ten- 
nessee,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Books  on  gardening  that  are  useful  for  the  home  garden. 

Card.— "Bush  Fruits."    Price,  $1.50.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Duncan.— "When  Mother  Lets  Us  Garden."    Price,  75  cents.    Moffat,  Yard  &  Co., 
New  York  City. 

Ely.— "A  Woman's  Hardy  Garden."    Price,  |1.75.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

French.— "The  Beginner's  Garden  Book."    Price,  $1.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York  City. 

Lloyd.— "Productive  Vegetable  Garden."    Price,  $1.50.    Lippincott  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  through  its  division  of 
school  and  home  gardens  sends  out  literature  and  gives  direct  assist- 
ance to  those  schools  that  wish  to  have  the  home-garden  work  car- 
ried on  by  their  pupils, 

PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

The  teacher  should  visit  the  homes  of  all  the  children  in  order  to 
make  herseK  f  amihar  with  the  condition  in  which  their  grounds  are 
kept.  She  may  be  able  to  secure  permission  from  one  of  the  house- 
keepers to  use  her  grounds  for  the  practice  place  for  the  lesson,  or  it 
may  be  more  desirable  to  give  this  lesson  at  the  school  and  to  conduct 
a  school  garden  as  a  model  home  garden. 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

Discuss  the  arrangement  and  care  of  the  home  or  school  grounds. 
Have  the  class  clean  up  the  lawn  and  garden  chosen  for  the  lesson, 
supervising  the  work  carefully.  Assign  the  cleaning  up  of  the  home 
lawns  or  work  in  the  home  gardens  for  the  coming  week.  Let  this 
lesson  serve  as  a  means  of  interesting  the  girls  in  home  gardening, 
if  that  has  not  already  been  taken  up,  or  of  emphasizing  the  relation 
of  gardening  to  the  housekeeper's  work  if  they  are  already  interested 
in  gardening. 


TWENTY  LESSONS  IN  COOKING. 
For  the  Rural  Schools. 


OUTLINE  OF  THE  COUESE. 

Lesson  I.  Discussion  of  foods  and  cooking.   Management  of  the  kitchen  stove.   Cooking  by  dry  heat. 
Baked  vegetables  or  frait. 

Lesson  II,  Water  and  mineral  matter  in  vegetables.   How  to  prepare  and  serve  uncooked  vegetables, 

lettuce,  cress,  cabbage,  etc.  Cooking  by  moist  heat.  How  to  boil,  season,  and  serve  beet  tops,  turnip 

tops,  cabbage  sprouts,  kale,  spinach,  or  other  vegetabls  greens. 
Lesson  III.  The  value  of  carbohydrates  in  the  diet.   Potatoes  as  a  source  of  carbohydrates.   The  choice, 

cost,  care,  composition,  food  value,  and  cooking  of  sweet  potatoes  and  white  potatoes.   Baked  squash. 

Steamed  squash. 

Lessen  IV.  Fruits— their  food  value  and  use.  Reasons  and  rules  for  canning.   How  to  can  and  use  such 

vegetables  as  beets,  beans,  tomatoes,  and  carrots,  and  such  fruits  as  figs,  grapes,  muscadines,  apples, 

and  peaches.   The  drying  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
l.esson  V.  Fats  and  oils.  Vegetables,  continued.   Preparation  of  white  sauce  to  serve  Avith  vegetables. 

How  to  boil,  season,  and  serve  such  vegetables  as  lima  or  butter  beans,  string  beans,  cowpeas,  onions, 

okra,  cabbage,  collards,  com,  beets,  turnips,  or  carrots, 
wesson  VI.  Cereals — kinds,  composition,  care,  and  general  rules  for  cooking.   Oatmeal,  cracked  wheat, 

hominy  gi'its,  corn-meal  mush,  or  rice.  Fruits  to  serve  with  cereals — stewed  prunes,  stewed  apples,  or 

apple  sauce. 
L/esson  VII.  Classificatiou  of  foods,  reviewed. 
j&ison  VIII.  The  planning  and  serving  of  meals. 

wesson  IX.  Milk.  Care,  cost,  and  food  value  of  milk.   The  value  and  use  of  sour  milk—cottage  cheese 

clabber.    Rice  or  corn  starch  pudding  (plain,  caramel,  or  chocolate), 
liesson  X.  Soups.  Cream  soups.  Cream  of  carrot,  potato,  or  onion  soup;  green  pea  or  cowpea  soup. 

Toast,  croutons,  or  crisp  crackers  to  serve  with  soup, 
jesson  XI.  Eggs.  Food  value  and  general  rules  for  cooking.   Eggs  cooked  in  shell,  poached,  scrambled 

and  omelet, 
^iesson  XII.  Simple  desserts.  Custards, 
wesson  XIII.  Batters.  Com  bread  and  hoe  cake. 

wesson  XIV.  Batters  (continued).  Methods  of  making  batters  light.  Use  of  sour  milk  and  soda.  Egg 

com  pone  and  com  muffins.   Baking-powder  biscuits, 
wesson  XV.  Meat.  Composition  and  food  value.  How  to  make  tough  cuts  palatable.   Pork  chops  with 

fried  apples.  Beef  or  mutton  stew  with  vegetables  and  dumplings.  Rabbit  stew.  Bacon, 
jesson  XVI.  Baked  pork  and  beans  or  baked  cowpeas.  Corn  dodgers, 
wesson  XVII.  Butter  cakes.   Plain  yellow  cake.   Cocoa,  coffee,  tea. 
wesson  XVIII.  Yeast  bread. 

,-«sson  XIX.  Serving  simple  dinners  without  meat.   Baked  omelet,  macaroni  and  cheese. 

>esson  XX.  Sugar.   Food  value  and  cooking.   The  use  of  peanuts  in  candy.   Peanut  cookies,  or  peanut, 

^     molasses,  or  fudge  candies,  to  be  made  for  a  special  entertainment. 

^  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  TEACHER. 

The  teacher  should  learn  how  the  children  m  her  school  live  in 
heir  own  homes,  what  foods  they  use,  what  foods  they  raise,  and  how 
hey  prepare  and  serve  their  foods.  The  instruction  given  in  the 
essons  should  be  based  on  this  knowledge.  Possibilities  for  the 
Improvement  of  accepted  methods  should  be  considered.  Those 
loods  should  be  used  in  the  recipes  which  the  children  can  afford  to 
ise  at  home.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  raise  other  foods  in 
I  heir  gardens  and  to  keep  chickens,  pigs,  and  cows. 
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Elementary  principles  of  nutrition  and  sanitation  should  be 
taught.  Simple  meals  should  be  planned  with  plain  but  well-cooked 
dishes.  Variations  should  be  suggested  and  the  value  of  a  mixed 
diet  emphasized.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  waste  time  on  points 
that  are  unrelated  to  the  homes  of  the  girls,  except  as  such  points 
may  be  necessary  to  raise  their  ideals. 

All  the  work  should  be  carefully  done.  Sanitary  handling  of  food 
and  care  in  storage  of  foods  should  be  insisted  upon.  Careful  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  dish  washing,  care  of  dish  towels,  etc., 
emphasizing  those  points  in  sanitation  involved.  The  girls  should 
be  drilled  faithfully  in  all  points  essential  to  the  handling  of  anything 
that  comes  in  contact  with  the  food. 

Proper  methods  of  sweeping  and  cleaning  should  be  employed 
and  thoroughness  practiced  in  every  detail  of  the  work.  Thorough 
drill  in  these  processes  should  be  given. 

The  order  in  which  the  lessons  are  to  be  given  will  be  regulated  in 
part  by  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  they  occur,  the  locaUty,  the 
foods  obtainable,  and  any  special  local  needs.    However,  care  must 
be  taken  that  the  lessons  occur  in  proper  sequence,  so  that  the  pupils 
will  see  the  relation  of  one  to  the  other  and  will  appreciate  the  valu 
of  each.    It  may  be  necessary  to  combine  two  lessons  or  to  giv 
only  part  of  a  lesson.    In  some  of  the  lessons  more  recipes  are  sug 
gested  than  could  be  prepared  in  a  brief  period.    In  every  case  th 
choice  of  recipe  will  have  to  be  made  by  the  individual  teacher 
Wherever  possible,  simple  experiments  to  show  the  composition  an 
effect  of  heat  on  food  should  be  used. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a  complete  set  of  recipes 
Those  included  are  chosen  to  illustrate  the  subjects  to  be  discusse 
in  the  lessons.    A  few  have  been  taken  from  the  Farmers'  Bullet! 
and  from  circulars  of  the  Extension  Service  of  the  Department  o 
Agriculture.    The  others  have  been  carefully  tested  and  used  wit 
satisfactory  results.    The  teacher  who  desires  to  make  use  of  a 
greater  number  of  recipes  wiU  do  weU  to  supply  herself  with  one  of 
the  textbooks  listed.    Level  measurements  should  be  used  in  the 
preparation  of  all  the  recipes  and  aU  the  directions  should  be  care- 
fully followed. 

The  first  few  lessons  are  more  fully  outlined  than  the  others, 
furnishing  suggestions  for  methods  of  procedure  that  can  also  be 
adapted  to  the  later  lessons.  The  teacher  should  have  a  detailed 
plan  for  every  lesson,  outlining  her  method  of  work,  the  leading 
questions  for  the  discussion,  and  the  home  assignment  which  she 
desires  to  make. 

Foods  that  are  in  common  use  are  suggested  for  the  lessons  out- 
lined.   There  will  necessarily  be  exceptions  to  their  use  in  different 
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localities.  If  foods  used  in  the  homes  are  harmful  because  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  prepared,  the  teacher  should  do  all  in 
her  power  to  correct  the  custom,  but  she  must  be  careful  not  to 
be  too  radical.  If  the  lessons  given  are  not  repeated  by  home 
practice,  time  will  be  practically  wasted.  Simple  meal  service 
should  be  introduced  wherever  possible,  and  as  much  instruction 
on  the  furnishing  and  care  of  the  kitchen  should  be  included  as 
tune  pemiits. 

By  the  time  the  course  is  completed,  the  girl  should  be  able  to 
keep  her  kitchen  in  sanitary  condition,  and  she  should  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  food  values  and  of  the  processes  of  cooking  sufficient  to 
provide  simple,  wholesome  meals  for  her  family. 

For  the  teaching  of  food  values,  it  will  be  helpful  to  secure  the  set 
of  15  food  charts,  that  can  be  obtained  for  SI  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C, 

The  State  Department  of  Education  or  the  State  university,  col- 
lege, or  normal  schools,  through  their  extension  departments,  may 
issue  material  that  will  be  of  help  to  the  rural  teacher  in  planning 
her  lessons. 

The  teachers  will  find  it  helpful  to  secure  and  study  the  Farmers' 
Bulletins  listed  below.  Single  copies  of  these  bulletins  can  be  ob- 
tained free  by  writing  to  the  Division  of  Publications,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

farmers'  bulletins. 

No.    34.  Meats:  Composition  and  cooking. 

No.  142.  Principles  oi  nutrition  and  nutritive  value  of  food. 

No.  203.  Canned  fruits,  preserves,  and  jelly. 

No.  249.  Cereal  breakfast  foods. 

No.  256.  Preparation  of  vegetables  for  table. 

No.  293.  The  use  of  fruit  as  food. 

No.  359.  Canning  vegetables  in  the  home. 

No.  363.  The  use  of  milk  as  food. 

No.  389.  Bread  and  bread  making. 

No.  391.  Economical  use  of  meat  in  the  home. 

No.  487.  Cheese  and  its  economical  uses  in  the  diet. 

No.  521.  Canning  tomatoes  at  home  and  in  club  work. 

No.  535.  Sugar  and  its  value  as  food. 

No.  559.  Use  of  corn,  kafir,  and  cowpeas  in  the  home. 

No.  565.  Corn  meal  as  a  food  and  ways  of  using  it. 

No.  653.  Honey  and  its  uses  in  the  home. 

No.  712.  School  lunches. 

No.  717.  Food  for  young  children. 

No.  807.  Bread  and  bread  making  in  the  home. 

No.  808.  How  to  select  foods.    No.  I.  What  the  body  needs. 
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EQUIPMENT  FOR  COOKING  LESSONS. 

The  following  list  of  utensils  would  provide  an  adequate  equip- 
ment for  cooking  lessons.  Some  of  the  utensils  should  be  ordered  in 
larger  numbers^  if  the  class  is  large  and  if  funds  permit.  If  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  serving  dishes,  they  should  be  provided  for  a  small 
number  of  persons  and  used  both  in  class  practice  and  for  social 
purposes.  If  the  school  is  an  active  social  center  and  the  dishes  are 
to  be  in  use  frequently  for  many  people,  the  number  provided  should 
not  be  so  limited.  If  school  lunches  are  served,  each  pupil  may 
weU  provide  his  own  dishes.  Dust  cloths,  broom,  etc.,  have  been 
included,  so  that  simple  lessons  in  housekeeping  may  be  given. 


COOKING  UTENSILS. 


Approximate  cost. 

Baking  dish   $0.30 

Bowls,  mixing,  2  60 

Bread  board  25 

Bread  box  25 

Broom  35 

Brush,  scrubbing  10 

Brush,  vegetable  10 

Can  opener  -10 

Containers,  lard  pails  or  cans  

Corkscrew  10 

Cups,  measuring,  2  20 

Cups,  mixing,  2  10 

Cutters  for  biscuits  or  cookies  10 

Dishcloths,  2  10 

Dish  pans,  2  40 

Dish  towels,  6  90 

Double  boiler  75 

Dust  cloths,  6  40 

Dustpan  and  brush  40 

Egg  beater  10 

Flour  sifter  15 

Forks,  6  60 

Frying  pan  90 

Glass  jars,  6  Mason  60 

Grater  10 

Hand  basin  15 

Jelly  glasses,  6  15 

Kettle,  6-quart,  with  lid  40 

Knife,  bread  30 

Knife,  butcher  15 

Knife,  paring  20 

Knives,  case,  6  60 

Meat  grinder  70 

Mop   .40 


Approximat©  cost. 

Molding  board  $0.35 

Muffin  tins,  2  sets  20 

Oil  stove   1. 15 

Omelet  pan  25 

Oven  85 

Pail,  garbage  (covered)  90 

Pails,  water,  2-quart,  6-quart  80 

Pan,  baking  20 

Pan,  cake  10 

Pans,  bread,  4  40 

Pans,  pie,  2  10 

Pitcher,  2-quart   .30 

Plates,  6  30 

Ramakin  05 

Rolling  pin  10 

Salt  and  pepper  shakers  30 

Saucepans,  3  (1-quart,  2-quart,  3- 

quart,  with  lids)  60 

Soap  dish  10 

Spatula  20 

Strainer  15 

Tablespoons,  6  30 

Teakettle  40 

Teaspoons,  6  30 

Tray  15 

Wooden  spoons,  2  small  30 

19.  85 


Serving  dishes. 


Bowl. 

Cream  pitcher. 
Cups  and  saucers. 
Knives  and  forks. 
Napkins. 


Plates. 
Sugar  bowls. 
Tablecloth. 
Tumblers. 
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FOODS  AND  COOKERY. 

A  suggestive  list  of  textbooks  fcr  use  in  elementary  rural  schools. 

Austin,  Bertha  J.— 'Domestic  Science."    Price,  Vol.  1,  60  cents;  Vol.  2,  60  cents. 

Lyons  &  Carnahan,  Chicago. 
Conley,  Emma — "  Principles  of  Cookery."    Price,  60  ce  its.    American  Book  Co., 

New  York  City. 

Flagg,  Etta  P.— 'A  Handbook  of  Home  Economics."    Price,  75  cents.  Little, 

Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Jones,  Mary  C.—" Lessons  in  Elementary  Cookery."    Price,  $1.    Lippincott  Co., 

Philadelphia. 

Kinne,  Helen,  and  Cooley,  Anna  M. — "Food  and  Health."    Price,  65  cents.  The 

Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Lincoln,  Mary  J.— ''The   School    Kitchen  Textbook."    Price,   65  cents.  Little, 

Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Metcalf,  Martha  L.—"  Food  and  Cookery."    Price,  95  cents.    Industrial  Education 

Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Morris,  Josephine— " Household  Science  and  Arts  for  Elementary  Schools."  Price, 
60  cents.    American  Book  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Pirie,  Emma  E.— "The  Science  of  Home  Making."  Price,  90  cents.  Scott,  Fores- 
man  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Williams,  Mary  E.,  and  Fisher,  K.  R. — "Theory  and  practice  of  Cookery."  Price, 
$1.   The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  City. 


DETAILED    LESSON    PLANS    FOR   THE    COURSE  IN 

COOKING. 


LESSON  I.  DISCUSSION  OF  FOODS  AND  COOKING. 

Management  of  the  Kitchen  Stove.    Cooking  by  Dry  Heat.    Baked  Veg^ 

table  or  Fruit. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

■poods. — The  body  uses  food  to  build  and  repair  its  tissues,  to  pro- 
vide heat  and  energy,  and  to  regulate  body  processes.  Foods  differ 
from  one  another  in  their  composition  and  in  their  ability  to  perform 
the  work  of  the  body.  These  differences  have  led  to  the  classification 
of  foods  into  five  groups,  which  are  spoken  of  as  the  five  food  stuffs 
or  food  principles. 

Cooking, — While  some  foods  can  be  used  as  they  occur  in  nature, 
most  foods  are  made  more  acceptable  by  the  apphcation  of  heat. 
Heat  softens  the  structure  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  makes  tender 
the  tissues  of  meat,  prepares  starch  for  digestion,  develops  flavor  in 
many  foods,  and  destroys  parasites  and  germs  that  may  be  present 
in  food.  The  five  food  stuffs  are  differently  affected  by  heat,  some 
require  slow  cooking,  others  require  intense  heat.  Hence,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  study  cooking  that  each  food  may  be  properly  prepared. 

Tlie  stove. — A  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  the  stove  and  the 
methods  whereby  heat  is  obtained  is  necessary  if  one  is  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful cook.  For  all  stoves  three  things  are  necessary — fuel,  a  sup- 
ply of  oxygen,  and  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  known  as  the  kindhng 
pomt,  whereby  the  fire  is  started.  The  supply  of  oxygen  is  regulated 
by  dampers  and  checks  so  arranged  as  to  admit  or  cut  off  the  draf 
of  air. 

The  creative  dampers  are  doors  or  sHdes  that  come  below  the  fir 
box.  When  open  they  admit  the  entrance  of  air,  increase  the  draf 
and  facilitate  combustion. 

The  oven  damper  is  a  flat  plate  which  closes  the  opening  into  th 
chimney  flue  to  decrease  the  drawing  of  the  draft.  When  the  ove 
damper  is  closed,  the  heat  from  the  fire  remains  in  the  stove  an 
passes  around  the  oven. 

Checks  are  shdes  or  doors  higher  than  the  fu^e  box,  which,  whe 
open,  allow  the  cold  air  to  pass  over  the  fire,  retarding  combustion 
40 
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A  stove  is  also  provided  with  means  for  disposing  of  the  asheri, 
soot,  and  the  gases  formed.  All  parts  of  the  stove  are  so  arranged 
that  they  can  be  kept  clean. 

See  Twenty  Lessons  in  the  Care  of  the  Home.    Lesson  I. 
PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

There  should  be  provided  for  this  lesson  some  fruit  or  vegetable 
in  season  (from  the  homes  of  the  pupils,  if  possible)  that  can  be 
cooked  by  dry  heat.  Each  child  may  be  able  to  bring  an  apple  or  a 
potato.  The  teacher  should  be  sure  to  have  an  oven  that  can  be 
well  heated  for  baking,  and  to  have  the  fire  well  started  before  the 
lesson  begins,  so  that  the  oven  will  be  ready  for  use.  If  there  is  no 
oven,  a  pan  of  ashes  and  hot  coals  can  be  arranged  to  surround  the 
pan  of  apples  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  bake. 

A  lesson  in  geography  and  nature  study  should  be  correlated  with 
the  cooking  lesson  to  give  the  pupils  opportunity  to  study  the  source 
of  foods  and  the  reasons  for  cooking  foods. 

One  of  the  pupils  should  write  the  recipes  for  the  lesson  on  the 
blackboard  before  the  lesson  hour. 

RECIPES. 

Baked  Apples. 

Wash  the  apples,  core  them,  and  cut  through  the  skin  with  a  knife  so  that  the  apple 
can  expand  in  baking  without  breaking  the  skin.  Place  the  apples  in  a  baking  dish, 
and  fill  each  center  with  sugar.  Cover  the  bottom  of  the  dish  with  water  one-fourth 
inch  deep  and  bake  until  the  apples  are  soft  (20  to  45  minutes),  basting  them  every 
10  minutes.  Place  them  in  a  serving  dish  and  pour  the  juice  over  them.  Sei-ve  hot 
or  cold. 

Baked  Siveet  Potatoes. 

Scrub  potatoes  carefully  and  place  in  a  baking  pan.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven  from  45 
minutes  to  one  hour.  When  soft,  break  skin  to  let  steam  escape.  Serve  in  an  uncov- 
ered dish. 

See  Farmers'  Bulletin  253,  Preparation  of  vegetables  for  the  table.  Farmers' 
Bulletin  293,  The  use  of  fruit  as  food. 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

Discuss  very  briefly  the  food  that  is  to  be  cooked  and  the  method 
of  cooking  it.  Have  as  many  apples  or  potatoes  baked  as  there  are 
members  of  the  class  or  as  the  baking  dish  will  hold. 

Assign  tasks  to  special  members  of  the  class. 

Put  the  vegetable  or  fruit  in  the  oven  as  quickly  as  possible  to  bake. 

While  baking  is  in  process  take  up  a  general  discussion  ot  foods  and 
cooking,  and  a  special  discussion  of  the  food  which  is  being  used  and 
the  method  of  cooking  employed  in  the  lesson. 

Give  as  thorough  a  lesson  on  the  stove  and  combustion  as  time 
permits.  Examine  the  baked  article  and  discuss  methods  of  serving 
it,  time  for  serving,  etc. 
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Use  the  finished  product  for  the  school  lunch  or  have  it  served 
nicely  in  the  class,  letting  the  pupils  taste  it.  Encourage  them  to 
bring  a  dish  from  home  to  take  the  results  of  their  work  home  for 
the  family  meal  if  a  school  hmch  is  not  served,  or  if  they  do  not  need 
a  lunch.  Give  careful  directions  for  washing  dishes  and  supervise 
the  housework  carefully. 

(It  may  be  necessary  to  go  on  with  some  other  recitation  before 
the  baking  is  completed,  in  which  case  one  member  of  the  class  should 
be  appointed  to  watch  the  oven.) 

Questions  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  development  of  the  lesson : 

What  food  have  we  on  hand  for  use  to-day? 
Does  this  food  need  cooking?  Why? 
How  shall  we  prepare  it  for  cooking? 
How  shall  we  prepare  the  oven? 
How  shall  we  care  for  the  fire? 
How  long  will  it  be  necessary  to  cook  this  food? 
(Time  the  baking  carefully  and  discuss  more  thoroughly  at  the  close  of  the  lesson.) 
How  can  we  tell  when  it  is  done? 
How  shall  we  ser^^e  it? 
For  what  meal  shall  we  serve  it? 
Of  what  value  is  it  to  the  body? 
How  shall  we  wash  the  dishes? 

Home  assignment— Fuipih  should  prepare  the  baked  dish  at  home 
and  report  their  work  at  the  next  lesson. 

LESSON  II.  PREPARING  AND  SERVING  VEGETABLES. 

Water  and  Mineral  Matter  in  Vegetables.  How  to  Prepare  and  Serve  Un- 
cooked Vegetables,  Lettuce,  Cress,  Cabbage,  etc.  Cooking  by  Moist  Heat. 
How  to  Boil,  Season,  and  Serve  Beet  Tops,  Turnip  Tops,  Cabbage  Sprouts, 
Kale,  Spinach,  Mustard,  or  other  Vegetable  Greens. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Water.— AR  fluids  and  tissues  of  the  body  contain  large  quantities 
of  water,  therefore  water  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
foodstuffs  required  by  the  body.  PraoticaHy  all  foods  contain  some 
water.  The  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  provide  the  body  with  a 
high  per  cent  of  water. 

Water  is  a  valuable  medium  for  cooking.  As  it  heats,  small 
bubbles  are  formed  which  continually  increase  m  number  and  size, 
but  gradually  disappear.  Some  time  before  the  boiling  point  is 
reached  an  occasional  large  bubble  wiU  rise  to  the  surface  and  disap- 
pear. The  water  has  then  reached  the  sunmering  point,  185°,  a 
temperature  frequently  made  use  of  in  cookuig.  When  many 
bubbles  form  and  break,  causing  a  commotion  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  the  boiling  point,  212°,  has  been  reached. 

Mineral  matter.— Mmersd  matter  is  a  second  foodstuff  that  is 
needed  by  the  body,  but  the  amount  required  is  very  small.    If  a 
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variety  of  food  is  used  there  is  generally  enough  mineral  matter  in 
the  diet.  Fruits  and  vegetables,  especially  fresh  green  vegetables^ 
are  comparatively  rich  in  mineral  matter.  Mineral  matter  builds  up 
the  bones  and  certain  tissues  like  hair,  teeth,  and  nails,  and  regulates 
the  body  processes  by  keeping  the  blood  and  digestive  fluids  in  proper 
condition. 

Green  vegetables. — The  green  vegetables  hold  an  important  place 
in  the  diet  because  they  contain  valuable  mineral  salts,  lliey  also 
contain  a  high  percentage  of  water  and  considerable  cellulose.  With 
few  exceptions  they  should  be  eaten  raw,  because  the  muieral  salts, 
being  soluble,  are  lost  in  the  water  in  which  they  are  cooked,  and 
because  the  cellulose  serves  its  purpose  best  in  the  crisp  form.  Cab- 
bage is  rendered  much  more  difficult  of  digestion  by  cooking. 
Spinach,  beet  tops,  etc.,  are  more  palatable  cooked.  The  delicately 
flavored  vegetables  should  be  boiled  in  a  very  small  amoimt  of  water, 
so  that  they  need  not  be  drained.  Thus  the  mmeral  matter  will  be 
retained  when  the  vegetables  are  served. 

PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

There  should  be  provided  for  the  lesson  some  fresh  vegetables  in 
season  (from  the  home  of  the  pupils,  if  possible),  one  that  can  be 
cooked  by  boihng,  and  one  that  can  be  served  uncooked  with  a  simple 
dressing. 

One  of  the  pupils  should  write  the  recipes  on  the  blackboard  before 
the  lesson  hour. 

RECIPES. 

Preparation  of  Fresh  Green  Vegetables.^ 

Wash  vegetables  thoroughly,  leaving  in  cold  water  to  crisp,  if  wilted.  Keep  cool 
until  ready  to  serve,  then  arrange  neatly  and  dress  with  salt,  vinegar,  and  oil  as 
desired,  or  prepare  a  French  dressing  as  follows : 

French  Dressing. 

I      i  teaspoon  salt,  1  tablespoon  vinegar. 

[       I  teaspoon  pepper.  3  tablespoons  salad  oil. 

!    Stir  briskly  until  thoroughly  combined  and  use  at  once. 

Recipe  for  boiling  and  seasoning  fresh,  green  vegetables. 

Wash  vegetables  carefully,  put  on  to  cook  in  boiling  water.  Delicately  flavored 
vegetables  (spinach,  celery,  fresh  peas,  etc.)  will  require  but  little  water  and  that 
should  be  allowed  to  boil  away  at  the  last.  If  spinach  is  stirred  constantly,  no  water 
need  be  added.  Starchy  vegetables  should  be  completely  covered  with  water,  and 
strong-flavored  vegetables  (as  turnips,  onions,  cabbage,  and  cauliflower)  should  be 
[cooked  in  a  large  amount  of  boiling  water. 

After  vegetables  have  cooked  for  a  few  minutes  salt  should  be  added,  one  teaspoon- 
ful  to  each  quart  of  water. 


» It  may  be  well  to  omit  from  this  lesson  the  imcooked  vegetable  that  is  served  in  the  form  of  a  salad  and 
1  to  give  it  at  some  other  time.  It  is  not  well  to  attempt  to  teach  more  than  the  girls  can  master  thoroughly. 
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Cook  the  vegetable  until  it  can  be  easily  pierced  with  a  fork.  Let  the  water  boil 
away  at  the  last.  If  necessary  to  drain,  do  so  as  soon  as  the  vegetable  ia  tender. 
Season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  butter  teaspoon  salt,  J  teaspoon  pepper,  and  i  table- 
spoon  butter  to  each  cup  of  vegetable). 

See  Farmers'  Bulletin  256,  The  preparation  of  vegetables  for  the  table. 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

Discuss  the  boiling  of  water  and  its  value  in  cooking.  Have  the 
girls  observe  and  describe  the  boiling  of  water. 

If  a  new  tin  saucepan  or  other  bright  tin  vessel  is  at  hand  to  heat 
the  water  in,  the  changes  which  take  place  as  the  temperature  in- 
creases will  be  more  readily  apparent  and  the  girls  wiU  enjoy  watching 
the  process. 

Discuss  why  one  vegetable  is  to  be  cooked  and  the  other  served 

imcooked.    ,  .  .  - 

Emphasize  the  cleaning  of  the  vegetable,  its  structure,  composition, 
and  the  effect  of  the  boiling  water  upon  it. 

After  the  vegetable  has  been  put  on  to  cook,  discuss  the  method  of 
seasoning  or  dressing  the  vegetable  which  is  to  be  served  uncooked, 
and  have  it  prepared  to  serve  attractively  on  the  plates.  Especial 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  use  of  fresh,  green  vegetables. 

Continue  the  discussion  of  vegetables,  having  the  members  of  the 
class  suggest  others  that  can  be  prepared  as  a  salad  or  cooked  in  the 
manner  illustrated,  writing  the  hst  on  the  blackboard  for  them  to 
copy  in  their  books. 

Yfhen  the  cooked  vegetable  is  tender  have  it  drained,  seasoned, 
and  served,  and  serve  the  uncooked  vegetable  at  the  same  time. 

When  ready  for  serving,  have  the  pupils  arrange  their  plates  and 
forks  carefully,  then  have  them  all  sit  down  but  the  two  who  pass  the 
two  vegetables.  Be  sure  that  the  pupils  eat  carefully  and  nicely 
Emphasize  housework  as  on  previous  day. 

Questions  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  development  of  the  lesson: 

How  shall  we  prepare  our  vegetables  for  serving? 
Of  what  value  is  hot  water  in  cooking  food? 
How  must  the  vegetable  be  prepared  for  boiling? 
Does  this  vegetable  contain  any  water? 
Will  it  be  necessary  to  add  any  more? 
Will  it  be  necessary  to  cover  the  saucepan? 

How  hot  must  the  water  be  kept?    How  can  one  tell  when  the  water  is  suffi 

ciently  hot?  " 
How  can  we  determine  when  the  food  has  cooked  long  enough? 
How  shall  we  serve  this  vegetable? 
How  does  boiling  compare  with  baking? 

In  time?    In  flavor?    In  amount  of  fuel  used?    In  amount  of  work  necessary 

Home  assignment— Practice  in  the  boiling  and  serving  of  vegetables 
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LESSON  IIL  THE  VALUE  OF  CARBOHYDRATES  IN  THE  DIET. 

Potatoes  as  a  Source  of  Carbohydrates.  The  Choice,  Cost,  Care,  Composi- 
tion,  Food  Value,  and  Cooking  of  Sweet  Potatoes  and  White  Potatoes, 
Baked  Squash,  Steamed  Squash. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Carbohydrates. — A  third  class  of  food  stuffs  required  by  the  body 
is  known  as  the  carbohydrates  or  sugars  and  starches.  This  class 
of  foods  is  used  as  fuel  for  the  production  of  heat  and  energy  in  the 
body.  Excess  of  carbohydrates  may  be  stored  in  the  body  as  fatty 
tissue. 

Potatoes. — Potatoes  are  a  cheap  source  of  carbohydrates.  They 
are  also  valuable  for  their  mineral  matter  and  for  the  large  quantity 
of  water  which  they  contain.  Three-fourths  of  the  potato  is  water. 
The  framework  of  the  potato  has  a  basis  of  cellulose,  which  is  an 
indigestible  carbohydrate  material.  Potatoes  have  only  a  small 
amount  of  cellulose,  however,  and  they  are  comparatively  easy  of 
digestion.  When  dry  and  mealy  they  are  most  easy  of  digestion. 
Sweet  potatoes  contain  a  larger  per  cent  of  sugar  than  white  potatoes 
and  the  cellulose  in  sweet  potatoes  softens  more  quickly  when  cook- 
ing. When  used  tor  a  meal,  potatoes  should  be  supplemented  by 
some  muscle-building  food,  such  as  milk,  cheese,  eggs,  fish,  or  meat. 

PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

At  some  previous  period  the  teacher  should  have  discussed  with  the 
girls  the  use  of  potatoes  and  learn  from  them  the  various  ways  in  which 
they  cook  them  in  their  homes.  She  should  determine  upon  some 
recipes  for  the  lesson  that  will  increase  the  variety  of  ways  in  which 
potatoes  can  be  served  and  will  improve  the  methods  used. 

Each  girl  should  be  asked  to  bring  one  or  two  potatoes  for  the 
lesson.  It  will  be  well  to  cook  in  class  the  kind  of  potato  that  is 
cheapest  and  most  commonly  used  in  the  community.  The  best 
methods  of  cooking  and  means  of  securing  variety  should  be  empha- 
sized. 

RECIPES. 
Mashed  Potatoes. 

6  potatoes.  1  tablespoon  butter. 

I  cup  hot  milk  or  cream.  •  1  teaspoon  salt. 

Wash  and  pare  potatoes,  boil,  drain,  dry,  and  mash  (with  a  potato  masher)  in  the 
saucepan  in  which  they  were  cooked.  Beat  them  until  very  light  and  creamy;  add 
hat  milk,  butter,  and  salt  and  beat  again,  reheat,  and  serve.    Serves  6  to  8. 

Browned  Potatoes. 

Wash,  scrub,  and  pare  potatoes  of  uniform  size.    Parboil  10  minutes,  then  put  in 
dripping  pan  with  meat  or  on  a  rack  in  a  baking  pan. 
Baste  with  fat  every  10  minutes  when  meat  is  basted. 
Allow  about  40  minutes  for  the  potatoes. 
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Experiment  to  shov;  'presence  of  starch  in  potatoes. 

Scrub  and  pare  a  potato.    Examine  a  thin  cross  section. 

Grate  the  potato.    Remove  the  coarse  shredded  portion.  Examine. 

Examine  the  liquid  and  note  any  sediment. 

Heat  the  liquid  and  stir  until  boiling.    How  has  it  changed? 

Examine  portion  of  grater.    How  has  the  color  clianged?  Why? 

Fried  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Cut  cold  boiled  potatoes  in  one-fourth  inch  slices,  season  with  salt  and  pepper, 
put  into  a  hot,  well-greased  frying  pan,  brown  on  one  side,  turn  and  brown  on  the 
other  side. 

Glazed  Sweet  Potatoes. 

4  tablespoons  boiling  water. 
1  tablespoon  butter  or  other  fat. 

Scrub,  pare,  and  boil  potatoes  10  minutes  in  salted  water;  drain,  cut  in  halves 
lengthwise  and  put  into  a  buttered  baking  pan.  Make  a  sirup  of  sugar  and  water, 
boil  3  minutes,  add  butter.  Baste  potatoes  with  sirup,  put  into  a  hot  oven,  cook  15 
minutes,  or  until  browned,  basting  every  5  minutes.    Serves  8  to  10. 

Steamed  Squash. 

Prepare  squash  as  for  baking,  put  in  steamer  over  boiling  water,  and  cook  30  minutes 
or  until  soft.  Then  scrape  squash  from  shell,  mash,  and  season  with  butter,  salt, 
and  pepper. 

Baked  Squash. 

Wipe  shell  of  squash,  cut  it  into  pieces  for  serving,  remove  seeds  and  stringy  portion, 
place  in  a  dripping  pan,  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  three-quarters  of  an  hour  (until 
tender).    Serve  at  once. 

See  Farmers'  Bulletin  256,  The  preparation  of  vegetables  for  table. 

METHOD  OP  WORK. 

Discuss  the  composition  and  structure  of  the  potato.  Kead  over 
and  discuss  the  recipes  that  are  to  be  used. 

Make  assignments  for  work.  After  the  potatoes  have  been  put 
on  to  cook,  have  the  class  examine  a  raw  potato,  following  the 
directions  given.* 

If  one  of  the  recipes  requires  the  use  of  the  oven,  be  careful  to  have  the 
potatoes  for  it  prepared  first  and  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  proceed  with  another  class,  assigning  one  pupil  to  take 
care  of  the  baking.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  careful 
serving  of  the  potatoes. 

I  Home  assignment—Before  the  next  lesson  each  pupil  should  be 
able  to  report  that  she  has  cooked  potatoes  at  home,  using  the  recipes 
learned  in  class. 

1  1  Squash  is  another  vegetable  containing  a  high  percentage  of  carbohydrate.  The  recipe  for  squash  em 
be  prepared  at  tliis  time  or  made  use  of  in  some  other  lesson. 


6  sweet  potatoes. 
*  cup  sugar. 
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LESSON  IV.  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

Food  Value  and  Use  of  Fruits.  Reasons  and  Rules  for  Canning.  How  to 
Can  and  Use  sucii  Vegetables  as  Beets,  Beans,  Tomatoes,  and  Carrots, 
and  sucli  Fruits  as  Figs,  Grapes,  Muscadines,  Apples,  and  Peaches.  Tlie 
Drying  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Fruits  impart  palatability  and  flavor  to  other  foods  and  exercise 
a  favorable  influence  upon  the  digestive  organs,  though  their  food 
value  is  low.  They  contain  a  high  percentage  of  water  and  only  a 
small  percentage  of  nutrients.  Most  fruits  are  eaten  raw.  Eaw 
fruits  are  exceedingly  valuable  to  the  body  because  of  the  fresh 
acids  they  contain.  Cooking  softens  the  cellulose  of  the  fruit  and, 
therefore,  renders  some  fruits  more  easy  of  digestion.  The  cooking 
of  fruit  is  of  value  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  preservation. 

The  drying  of  fruits. — Fruits  are  dried  so  that  they  may  be  pre- 
served for  use.  Bacteria  and  molds,  which  cause  the  decay  of 
fruits,  need  moisture  for  development  and  growth.  If  the  moisture 
in  fruits  is  evaporated,  the  fruits  will  keep  indefinitely.  Dried 
fruits  and  vegetables  can  be  easily  and  inexpensively  prepared, 
therefore  the  practice  of  drying  is  feasible  if  one  is  so  situated  that 
the  fruit  or  vegetable  can  be  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  in  a  clean,  dry 
place.  When  dried  fruits  are  to  be  used,  they  must  be  washed 
thoroughly  and  soaked  for  several  hours,  or  overnight,  in  water,  so 
as  to  restore  as  much  water  as  possible.  They  should  be  cooked 
until  soft  in  the  same  water  in  which  they  are  soaked. 

Canning  and  preserving. — Simple  methods  of  preservation  are 
desirable  in  order  that  vegetables  and  fruits  be  made  of  value  for  a 
longer  period  of  time  than  through  then-  ripening  season.  Canning 
is  one  of  the  methods  most  commonly  employed  in  the  home,  for  it 
is  easily  done,  and  canned  fruits  will  keep  indefinitely.  Fruit  which 
is  to  be  canned  is  first  sterilized  by  boihng  or  steaming,  in  order  to 
destroy  all  germs  and  spores.  This  can  be  adequately  accomphshed 
by  boiling  20  minutes,  but  a  shorter  time  is  sometimes  sufficient 
All  germs  must  also  be  destroyed  on  the  cans  and  on  everything 
which  comes  in  contact  with  the  food  in  order  to  insure  complete 
success.  This  wiU  likewise  require  20  minutes  boding  or  steaming. 
Jars,  tops,  dipper,  and  funnel  should  all  be  placed  in  cold  water, 
heated  until  water  comes  to  the  boiling  point,  and  left  in  the  water 
until  just  before  seahng.  It  wiU  be  sufl^cient  to  dip  the  rubbers  into 
the  boiling  water.  After  the  fruit  has  been  put  into  the  can,  it  must 
be  sealed  so  that  it  is  perfectly  air-tight.  In  order  to  do  this,*it  is 
necessary  to  have  good  tops,  with  new,  pliable  rubbers,  and  to  fit 
[them  tightly. 
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When  the  jar  is  to  be  filled,  it  should  be  placed  on  a  board  or 
wooden  table,  or  on  a  cloth  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  and  filled  to 
overflowing. 

Sugar  is  not  essential  to  sterilization  and  is  used  only  to  improve 
the  flavor.  Both  fruits  and  vegetables  can  be  canned  without 
sugar.  However,  fruits  canned  with  a  large  amount  of  sugar  do  not 
spoil  readily,  for  germs  develop  slowly  in  a  thick  sirup. 

Metliods  of  canning —The  simplest  method  of  canning  is  the  open- 
kettle  method  employed  for  small,  watery  fruits,  such  as  berries, 
grapes,  tomatoes,  etc.  The  fruit  is  boiled  in  an  open  kettle  (which 
permits  of  the  evaporation  of  some  of  the  water  in  the  fruit)  and  trans- 
ferred at  once  to  a  sterihzed  jar  which  is  immediately  sealed.  The 
open-kettle  method  of  canning  is  not  satisfactory  for  those  vegeta- 
bles containing  only  a  small  amount  of  acid,  nor  is  it  satisfactory  for 
all  fruits.  A  safer  method  and  one  that  secures  more  complete  steri- 
lization without  serious  change  of  flavor  in  the  fruit  is  that  known  as 
the  cold-pack  method.  After  being  transferred  to  the  cans  the 
vegetable  or  fruit  is  subjected  to  an  additional  period  of  heating  of 
considerable  length,  or  to  three  periods  of  briefer  length  on  three 
successive  days.  If  the  three  periods  of  sterihzation  are  used,  the 
process  is  known  as  the  intermittent  method. 

The  single  process  method  is  described  in  the  recipe  for  canned 
beets.  The  intermittent  process  proves  more  satisfactory  for  canned 
beans. 

PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

The  teacher  should  ascertain  what  fruits  and  vegetables  are  most 
abundant  and  select  those  that  the  class  can  provide  for  canning. 

Each  girl  should  be  asked  to  bring  some  vegetable  or  fruit,  some 
granulated  sugar,  and  a  jar  in  which  to  can  her  fruit.    If  the  school 
does  not  possess  enough  kettles  or  saucepans  in  which  to  do  the  cook 
ing,  kettles  or  saucepans  may  be  borrowed  from  the  homes. 

Only  one  fruit  or  one  vegetable  should  be  taken  up  at  a  time,  for  the 
preparation  necessarily  varies  shghtly  and  the  different  methods  will 
prove  confusing.  It  is  not  necessary  to  confine  the  choice  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  to  those  mentioned  in  the  recipes  included.  The 
teacher  wiU  find  it  necessary  to  base  her  instruction  on  the  proTiucts 
of  the  particular  time  and  place  of  the  lesson.  The  principles  of  can- 
ning should  be  taken  up  at  some  other  period,  if  possible,  that  th 
cooking  lesson  may  be  devoted  entirely  to  practical  work. 

RECIPES. 

Canned  Tomatoes. 
*  (Open-kettle  method.) 

Scald  and  peel  the  tomatoes.  Boil  20  minutes.  Sterilize  the  jars,  covers,  and  rub 
bers.  Stand  jars  on  a  cloth  in  a  pan  of  hot  water.  Fill  jars  with  hot  tomatoes,  bein 
careful  to  fill  to  overflowing,  and  to  expel  all  air  bubbles  from  the  jar.  Adjust  rubbe 
and  cover.    Seal.    Allow  to  cool.    Test,  label,  and  set  away  in  cool  dr.v.  dark  place 
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Canned  Grapes. 
(Open-kettle  method.) 

6  quarts  of  grapes.  1  quart  of  sugar.  1  gill  of  water. 

Squeeze  the  pulp  of  the  grapes  out  of  the  skins.  Cook  the  pulp  5  minutes  and  then 
rub  through  a  sieve  that  is  fine  enough  to  hold  back  the  seeds.  Put  the  water,  skins, 
and  pulp  into  the  preserving  kettle  and  heat  slowly  to  the  boiling  point.  Skim  the 
fruit  and  then  add  the  sugar.    Boil  15  minutes.    Put  into  jars  as  directed. 

Sweet  grapec  may  be  canned  with  less  sugar;  very  sour  grapes  may  require  more 
sugar. 

Canned  Peaches. 
(Intermittent  process.) 

Use  firm,  solid  fruit.  Peel  and  cut  in  half.  If  cling-stone  peaches  are  used,  they 
may  be  canned  whole.  Fill  each  jar  as  the  peaches  are  peeled  and  add  water  so  that 
they  \\dll  not  discolor.  When  the  jar  is  entirely  filled,  put  on  the  rubber  and  the  lid,  but 
do  no  fasten  the  lid  down.  Then  place  the  jar  on  a  rack  or  folded  cloth  in  a  large  kettle 
that  can  be  closely  covered.  Put  in  enough  water  to  reach  up  several  inches  on  the 
jars,  cover  the  kettle,  and  bring  the  water  to  the  boiling  point.  When  hot,  lift  the  lids 
and  add  sugar,  if  it  is  to  be  used,  from  one-fourth  cup  to  one  cup  of  sugar  for  each  quart 
of  fruit.  When  the  boiling  point  is  again  reached,  boil  for  10  minutes.  Fasten  down 
the  lids  and  boil  for  10  minutes  longer.  Set  in  a  place  free  from  drafts.  On  two  succes- 
sive days  return  the  jars  to  the  kettle  and  boil  for  20  minutes.  Do  not  loosen  the  lids 
after  the  jars  have  been  sealed. 

Canned  Beets. 
^Single  process.) 

Boil  the  beets  until  they  are  three-fourths  done  and  the  skins  come  off  easily.  Re- 
move the  skins  and  pack  the  beets  in  a  jar  carefully.  Cover  with  boiling  water,  to 
which  one  tablespoon  of  salt  is  added  for  each  quart,  put  the  top  on  the  jar,  but  do 
not  fasten  it  down.  Place  the  jar  on  a  rack  or  a  folded  cloth  in  a  large  kettle  that  can 
be  closely  covered.  Pour  enough  water  into  the  kettle  to  reach  within  2  inches  of  the 
top  of  the  jar,  cover  the  kettle,  bring  to  the  boiling  point,  and  boil  15  minutes,  then 
fasten  the  lid  on  securely  and  boil  for  one  and  one-half  hours  or  two  hours.  Put  aside 
to  cool  in  a  place  that  is  free  from  drafts.  As  the  water  around  the  jar  boils  down 
replenish  with  boiling  water,  never  with  cold. 

Canned  String  Beans. 
(Intermittent  process.) 

Wash  and  string  fresh,  tender  beans.  Put  into  a  sack  or  wire  basket  and  dip  into 
boiling  water  for  10  minutes.  Drain,  cool  slightly,  and  pack  in  jars,  within  1  inch  of 
the  top.  Add  one-fourth  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  each  pint  jar  and  fill  with  cold  water. 
Put  on  the  rubbers  and  lids,  but  do  not  fasten  the  lids  down.  Then  place  the  jars  on  a 
rack  or  folded  cloth  in  a  large  kettle  that  can  be  closely  covered.  Pour  enough  water 
into  the  kettle  to  reach  up  within  2  inches  of  the  top  of  the  jars,  cover  the  kettle,  bring 
to  the  boiling  point,  and  boil  for  15  minutes.  Then  fasten  on  the  lids  and  boil  for  45 
minutes.  As  the  water  around  the  jars  boils  down  replenish  it  with  boiling  water, 
never  with  cold  water.  Put  to  cool  in  a  place  that  is  free  from  drafts.  On  two  succes- 
sive days  return  the  jars  to  the  kettle  without  opening  the  lids  and  boil  for  one  hour. 

\  Farmers'  Bulletins:  No.  203,  Canned  fruits,  preserves,  and  jellies;  No.  256,  Prepara- 
'tion  of  vegetables  for  the  table;  No.  359,  Canning  vegetables  in  the  home;  No.  521, 
^  Canning  tomatoes  at  home  in  club  work;  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Bulletin  123,  Professional  Paper.  Extension  course  in  vegetable  foods.  Supt.  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  Price  10  cents. 
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Dried  Corn. 

Pick  the  com  early  in  the  morning.  Immediately  husk,  silk,  and  cut  the  com 
from  the  cob.  Spread  in  a  very  thin  layer  on  a  board,  cover  with  mosquito  netting 
which  is  kept  sufficiently  elevated  so  that  it  will  not  come  in  contact  with  the  corn, 
place  in  the  hot  sun  and  leave  all  day.  Before  the  dew  begins  to  fall  take  into  the 
house  and  place  in  an  oven  that  is  slightly  warm.  Leave  in  the  oven  over  night 
and  place  out  in  the  sun  again  the  next  day.    Repeat  this  process  until  absolutely  dry. 

•  String  Beans. 

String  beans  are  hung  up  to  dry  and  kept  for  winter  use. 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

If  possible,  let  each  girl  can  a  jar  of  vegetables  or  fruit  for  her  own 
home.    If  the  class  is  large,  let  girls  work  in  groups  of  two  or  three. 

Begin  the  lesson  with  a  very  brief  discussion  of  how  to  prepare 
fruit  for  canning. 

Let  the  girls  proceed  with  the  practical  work  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Demonstrate  the  method  of  filUng  and  sealing  the  jars. 

Assign  the  care  of  the  jars  and  the  intermittent  canning  on  suc- 
ceeding days  to  members  of  the  class  and  hold  them  responsible 
for  the  completion  of  the  work. 

The  drying  of  some  vegetables  can  be  undertaken  at  school  and 
carefully  followed  from  day  to  day.  It  will  give  the  girls  an  inter- 
esting problem. 

LESSON  V.  FATS  AND  OILS.    VEGETABLES— (continued). 

Preparation  of  White  Sauce  to  Serve  with  Vegetables.  Hov/  to  Boil,  Season, 
and  Serve  such  Vegetables  as  Lima  or  Butter  Beans,  String  Beans,  Cow- 
peas,  Onions,  Okra,  Cabbage,  Collards,  Corn,  Beets,  Turnips,  or  Carrots. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Fats  and  oils. — Butter  and  cottonseed  oil  belong  to  the  class  of 
foodstuffs  known  as  fats  and  oils.  They  increase  the  fuel  value 
of  those  dishes  to  which  they  are  added. 

Fats  supply  heat  and  energy  to  the  body  in  concentrated  form. 
For  this  reason  they  should  be  used  in  hmited  quantity.  Fats 
undergo  several  changes  during  the  process  of  digestion,  and  the 
excessive  use  of  fat  interferes  with  the  digestion  of  other  foods  and 
throws  a  large  amount  of  work  upon  the  digestive  organs.  Cooked 
fats  are  more  difficult  for  the  digestive  organs  to  use  than  uncooked 
fats.  Other  foods  cooked  with  the  hot  fat  are  rendered  difficult  of 
digestion. 

VegetaUes. — Vegetables  should  be  used  when  in  season,  as  they 
are  always  cheapest  and  at  their  best  then.  They  keep  best  if  in  a 
cold,  dry,  and  dark  place. 

It  is  necessary  to  cook  most  vegetables,  because  they  contain 
cellulose  and  raw  starch,  which  are  indigestible.  In  old  or  exceed- 
ingly large  vegetables  the  cellulose  may  be  very  tough;  hence  long 
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cooking  is  necessary.  They  should  be  cooked  only  until  they  are 
tender.  Longer  cooking  may  destroy  the  flavor,  render  the  vege- 
table difficult  of  digestion,  and  cause  the  color  to  change.  In  very 
young  vegetables  the  cellulose  is  delicate,  and  if  young  vegetables  do 
not  contain  much  starch  they  may  be  eaten  raw. 

Wlien  cooked  vegetables  are  served  they  are  usually  seasoned 
and  dressed  v/ith  butter  or  oil  (for  one  cup  vegetables  use  J  teaspoon 
salt,  I  teaspoon  pepper,  and  i  tablespoon  fat  or  oil),  or  a  sauce  is 
prepared  to  serve  them. 

PRELIMINABY  PLAN. 

It  may  be  well  to  have  a  preliminary  lesson  devoted  to  the  simple 
experiments  with  flour,  liquid,  and  fat,  in  order  to  determine  the 
best  method  of  combining  white  sauce.  However,  if  the  lesson 
period  is  of  sufficient  length  a  few  of  these  experiments  can  be  per- 
formed in  connection  with  the  lesson. 

There  should  be  provided  for  the  lesson  some  vegetable  that 
is  improved  by  serving  with  white  sauce,  and  sufficient  milk,  butter, 
or  other  fat,  flour,  and  salt  for  the  sauce  and  the  experiments.  Dis- 
cuss with  the  children  the  fat  that  is  used  in  their  homes  in  order 
to  know  what  is  available. 

The  recipes  should  be  written  on  the  blackboard  before  the  lesson 
hour. 

RECIPES. 

Cowpeas. 

Cowpeas  should  be  cooked  soon  after  gathering,  in  order  to  preserve  their 
fine  flavor.  Cook  the  green  cowpeas  (in  pod  or  shelled)  in  boiling  salted  water  until 
tender.  Season  and  serve.  Dried  cowpeas  should  be  soaked  over  night  (seven  or 
eight  hours),  then  boiled  till  tender.  After  absorbing  water  the  dried  cowpeas  will 
have  increased  in  size  until  each  cup  makes  nearly  two  and  one -half  cups  of  cooked 
peas. 

Ohra. 

,  The  young  pods  of  okra  should  be  boiled  in  salted  water  until  tender  (about  20 
minutes),  drained,  and  seasoned  with  butter,  salt,  and  pepper.  Cream  can  be  added 
if  desired. 

I  ^  Collards. 

After  washing  collards  thoroughly,  add  to  a  large  amount  of  rapidly  boiling  water, 
and  boil  for  15  or  20  minutes  or  until  perfectly  tender.  Season  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
i butter  or  serve  with  white  sauce. 

Stewed  Onions. 

1  quart  onions.  2  tablespoons  butter. 

I  cup  milk.  \  teaspoon  salt. 

White  pepper. 

Peel  onions  under  cold  water.  Cook  until  tender  in  boiling  water  (45  to  60  minutes), 
changing  the  water  at  the  end  of  5  minutes  and  again  in  10  minutes.  Do  not  cover 
;the  kettle  while  the  onions  are  boiling.  Drain,  and  serve  with  one  cup  white  sauce, 
br  add  milk,  butter,  and  pepper,  cook  15  minutes,  and  just  before  serving  add  salt. 
Serves  six. 
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Cabbage. 

Cut  cabbage  into  quarters  and  soak  one-half  hour  in  cold  salt  water  to  draw  out 
insects.  Chop  and  cook  till  tender  in  a  large  amount  of  boiling  water  20  minutes. 
Add  salt.  Leave  kettle  uncovered.  Drain  and  serve  with  butter,  salt,  and  pepper 
or  with  a  sauce.  Longer  cooking  renders  the  cabbage  dark  in  color  and  difficult  of 
digestion. 

Carrots. 

Scrape  the  carrots  and  cut  them  into  large  dice  or  slices.  Add  to  boiling  salted 
water  and  boil  until  tender  (from  30  to  45  minutes).  Drain  and  season  with  butter, 
salt,  and  pepper,  or  serve  with  white  sauce. 

Strimi  Beans. 

String  the  beans  if  necessary  and  cut  them  into  2-inch  lengths.  Add  to  boiling 
water.  Boil  rapidly  with  the  cover  partially  off  of  the  saucepan  for  from  one  to  three 
hours,  but  be  careful  not  to  overcook.  Turn  into  a  colander  and  let  cold  water  run 
upon  them.    Reheat  with  seasonings  of  salt,  pepper,  and  butter  or  white  sauce. 

Salt  pork  may  be  boiled  with  the  beans  to  give  them  added  flavor. 

See  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  256,  "The  preparation  of  vegetables  for  the  table." 

Experiments  to  shoiv  nature  of  starch. 

1.  Mix  ^  cup  cold  water  quickly  with  1  tablespoon  flour.    Let  stand. 

2.  Mix  ^  cup  cold  water  very  slowly  with  1  tablespoon  flour.    Let  stand.  Compare 

with  No.  1. 

3.  Mix  i  cup  cold  water  very  slowly  with  1  tablespoon  sugar.  Let  stand.  Com- 
pare with  No.  2. 

4.  Mix  i  cup  cold  water  very  slowly  with  1  tablespoon  flour,  heat,  stirring  con- 
stantly.   Observe  result. 

5.  Heat  J  cup  water;  when  boiling  add  1  tablespoon  flour  all  at  once.  Stir. 

6.  Heat  i  cup  water;  when  boiling  add  1  tablespoon  flour  which  has  been  rubbei 
smooth  by  slowly  adding  2  tablespoons  cold  water  to  it.    Compare  with  No.  4. 

7.  Heat  i  cup  water;  when  boiling  add  1  tablespoon  flour  which  has  been  rubb'-.d 
smooth  with  1  tablespoon  creamed  butter. 

8.  Heat  1  tablespoon  butter,  add  1  tablespoon  flour,  then  add  slowly  ^  cup  boiling 
water,  stirring  constantly. 

9.  Heat  ^  cup  water;  when  boiling  add  slowly  to  1  tablespoon  flour  which  has  be- 
thoroughly  mixed  with  i  cup  sugar.    Stir  till  thickened. 

10.  Heat  1  tablespoon  dry  flour  in  frying  pan.  Taste.  Slowly  add  i  cup  col 
water,  then  heat,  stirring  to  keep  smooth.    Taste.    Compare  with  No.  4'. 

White  Sauce. 

2  tablespoons  butter  or  other  fat.         1  teaspoon  salt. 
2  tablespoons  flour.  i  teaspoon  pepper. 

1  cup  milk  (heated). 

Sufficient  for  1  pint  vegetables. 

First  method.— Ke&t  the  butter.  When  it  bubbles  add  flour  and  seasoning,  mi 
well,  add  hot  milk  gradually,  stir  constantly,  and  allow  the  mixture  to  thicken  an 
bubble  each  time  before  adding  another  portion  of  milk. 

After  the  milk  has  been  added,  cook  10  minutes,  stirring  frequently.  Serve  h 
over  hot  vegetables. 

Second  method.— ScM  the  milk,  cream  the  cold  butter  by  stirring  with  a  spoo 
until  soft.  Add  the  flour  to  the  softened  butter  and  stir  until  smooth;  then  add  h 
milk;  cook  over  water  for  ^  hour,  stirring  occasionally;  add  seasoning  and  serve. 
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Third  method. — Scald  one-half  the  milk;  add  remaining  cold  milk  slowly  to  flour; 
stir  this  mixture  into  hot  milk  and  cook  ^  hour  over  water,  stirring  occasionally;  then 
add  seasoning  and  butter  and  stir  until  butter  is  melted.  Serve. 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

Review  facts  on  boiling  vegetables  learned  in  previous  lesson. 
Have  pupils  put  water  on  to  boil  and  prepare  vegetable  for  cooking. 
If  experiments  are  to  be  made,  they  can  be  performed  v/hile  vege- 
tables are  cooking.  If  they  have  been  prepared  previously,  they 
can  be  reviewed  in  discussion  at  this  time.  Prepare  white  sauce  by 
demonstration,  using  the  method  which  seems  most  practical. 
Have  vegetables  drained,  dried,  and  added  to  white  sauce.  When 
well-heated,  serve. 

Questions. 

WTiat  facts  regarding  the  boiling  of  vegetables  did  we  learn  in  the  last  lesson? 
Does  the  vegetable  that  we  are  to  cook  to-day  differ  in  any  marked  way  from  those 
we  cooked  before?    Can  we  follow  the  same  rule  in  cooking  it? 
Can  we  add  the  flour  directly  to  the  cold  milk?    To  hot  milk? 
How  shall  we  combine  the  white  sauce? 
With  what  other  vegetables  can  white  sauce  be  used? 

Home  assignment. — Each  pupil  should  prepare  some  vegetable  and  serve  it  with 
white  sauce  before  the  next  lesson. 

LESSON  VI.  CEREALS. 

Kinds,  Composition,  Care,  and  General  Rules  for  Cooking  Cereals.  Oat=» 
meal,  Cracked  Wheat,  Hominy  Grits,  Corn=meal  Mush,  Rice.  Fruits  to 
Serve  with  Cereals — Stewed  Prunes,  Stewed  Apples,  or  Apple  Sauce. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

The  term  ''cereals"  is  applied  to  the  cultivated  grasses — rice, 
wheat,  corn,  rye,  oats,  and  buckwheat.  They  are  widely  grown 
throughout  the  temperate  zone  and  are  prepared  in  varied  forms  for 
use  as  food.  Cereals  contain  a  high  per  cent  of  starch  and  a  low  per 
cent  of  water,  with  varying  proportions  of  mineral  matter  and  fat. 
In  addition  to  these  four  foodstuffs  already  studied,  cereals  contain 
a  small  amount  of  another  foodstuff  kno^vTi  as  protein,  a  muscle- 
building  material.  For  the  most  part  the  cereals  contain  a  large 
amount  of  cellulose,  which  is  broken  up  during  the  process  of  prepara- 
tion for  market  and  requires  long  cooking  before  ready  for  use  by  the 
body.  The  digestibility  of  the  cereals  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
cellulose  which  they  contain  and  the  thoroughness  of  cooking. 
Cereals  are  palatable  and  they  are  valuable  because  they  can  be 
blended  in  various  ways  with  other  substances  in  cooking.  They  are 
beneficial  to  the  body  because  they  act  mechanically  on  the  digestive 
organs  to  stimulate  them.  The  cereal  is  made  more  attactive  by 
serving  a  fresh  or  cooked  fruit  as  an  accompaniment. 
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PRELIMINARY  PI^AN. 

The  cereals  should  be  discussed  in  a  nature  study  or  geography 
lesson,  and  two  or  three  kinds  that  are  commonly  used  should  be 
brought  from  the  homes  by  the  girls.  If  cereals  are  not  commonly 
used  as  breakfast  foods,  the  lesson  can  be  a  means  of  introducing 
them.  Some  girls  should  bring  a  little  milk  and  sugar  to  serve  with 
the  cooked  cereal.  Apples  or  prunes  should  be  brought  to  cook  and 
serve  with  the  cereal. 

RECIPES. 
DatmeaL. 

3  cupa  boiling  water.  1  cup  oatmeal. 
1  teaspoon  salt. 

Add  oatmeal  slowly  to  boiling  salted  water. 

Boil  10  minutes,  stirring  constantly,  then  cook  slowly,  preferably  over  water,  at 
least  one  and  one-half  hours  longer;  the  flavor  is  developed  by  longer  cooking. 
Serves  six. 

Cracked  Wheat. 
Follow  recipe  for  oatmeal,  using  1  cup  cracked  wheat. 

Hominy  Grits. 
Follow  recipe  for  oatmeal,  using  1  cup  hominy  grits. 

Corn-meal  Mush. 

4  cups  boiling  water.  1  cup  corn  meal. 

1  teaspoon  salt. 

Add  corn  meal  slowly  to  boiling  salted  water. 

Boil  10  minutes,  stirring  constantly,  then  cook  slowly  three  hours  longer,  preferably 
over  water.    Serves  6  to  8. 

Boiled  Rice. 

3  quarts  boiling  water.  1  cup  rice. 

2  teaspoons  salt. 

Pick  rice  over  carefully  and  wash  thoroughly.  Add  it  so  gradually  to  the  boiling 
salted  water  that  the  water  will  not  stop  boiling.  Partly  cover  and  cook  20  minutes, 
or  until  the  grains  are  soft;  turn  into  a  colander  and  pour  cold  water  through  it,  drain, 
dry,  and  reheat  in  hot  oven  with  door  open.  Serve  hot  as  a  vegetable  or  as  a  simple 
dessert  with  cream  and  sugar.    Serves  6  to  8. 

Stewed  Prunes. 

^  pound  prunes.  1  quart  cold  water. 

Wash  the  prunes  in  two  or  three  waters,  then  soak  them  in  cold  water  for  several 
hours.  Heat  them  in  the  water  in  which  they  are  soaked,  and  cook  slowly  until 
tender,  an  hour  or  more.    Serves  6  to  8. 

Stewed  Apples. 

10  apples.  i  cup  sugar, 

f  cup  water. 

Cook  sugar  and  water  together  until  it  boils. 

Wash,  pare,  and  cut  apples  into  quarters;  core,  and  slice  quarters  lengthwise  into 
^-inch  slices;  put  apple  slices  into  boiling  sirup  and  cook  slowly  until  tender.  Re- 
move from  sirup  at  once  and  let  sirup  boil  down  to  thicken. 
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Apple  Sauce. 

10  apples.  ^  cup  sugar. 

\  cup  water. 

Wipe,  quarter,  core,  and  pare  sour  apples;  add  the  water  and  cook  until  apples 
b^in  to  soften;  add  the  sugar  and  flavoring,  cook  until  apples  are  very  soft,  then 
press  through  a  strainer  and  beat  well.    Serves  8  to  10. 

See  Farmers'  Bulletins:  No.  249,  Cereal  Breakfast  Foods;  No.  565,  Com  Meal  as  a 
Food  and  Ways  of  Using  It.  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bulletin  123. 
Professional  Paper,  Extension  course  in  Vegetable  Foods.  Supt.  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

As  soon  as  the  class  meets  discuss  the  recipes  briefly  and  put  the 
cereals  on  to  cook  at  once.  Prepare  the  fruit.  While  the  long  cook- 
ing of  the  cereal  is  in  progress  discuss  the  composition,  food  value, 
and  m^ethods  of  using  cereals.  Then  go  on  with  another  lesson  and 
call  the  class  together  for  serving  later  in  the  day.  Serve  the  fruit 
and  cereals  together. 

LESSON  VII.  CLASSIFICATION  OF  FOODS  (Reviewed). 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Those  foods  which  build  up  and  repair  the  tissues  of  the  body  are 
called  protein  foods,  muscle  builders,  or  flesh  formers.  Meat,  fish, 
poultry,  eggs,  cheese,  milk,  cereals,  legumes,  and  nuts  are  classed  as 
protein  foods. 

Those  foods  which  serve  solely  as  fuel  for  the  body — providing  heat 
and  energy — are  classed  under  two  groups:  The  carbohydrates  (sugar 
and  starches) ,  which  the  body  is  able  to  use  in  relatively  large  quan- 
tities; and  the  fats  and  oils,  which  the  hodj  can  not  use  in  such 
large  quantities,  but  which  yield  a  large  amount  of  heat  and  energy. 
Protein  also  serves  as  fuel,  though  tissue  building  is  regarded  as  its 
special  function.  Sugars  and  starches  are  abundant  in  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Fats  and  oils  are  found  in  meats,  fish,  milk,  and  in  some 
vegetable  foods.  Heat-giving  food  may  be  stored  in  the  body  as 
fatty  tissue. 

Mineral  compounds  must  be  present  in  our  food  to  help  in  the  reg- 
ulation of  the  body  processes  and  to  enter,  into  the  composition  of 
the  structure  and  the  fluids  of  the  body.  Mineral  compounds  are 
best  supplied  by  the  fresh  green  vegetables,  fruits,  and  milk. 

Water  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  body  and  is  present  in  large 
quantity  in  many  foods,  and  is  combined  with  many  other  foods 
during  the  processes  of  cooking. 

One  or  more  of  the  foodstuffs  sometimes  predominate  in  a  single 
food.    For  example,  rice  is  almost  entirely  carbohydrate;  butter 
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almost  pure  fat.  Occasionally  we  find  a  food  that  contains  all  the 
five  groups  of  food  principles.  Milk  is  an  example  of  such  a  food 
and  milk  contains  all  five  food  principles  in  such  proportion  as  to 
supply  all  the  nourishment  which  the  baby  needs  during  the  early 
months  of  its  life.  As  the  baby  grows  older,  foods  rich  in  carbohy- 
drates must  be  added  to  the  diet  in  order  to  supply  a  sufficient 
amount  of  energy  for  activity.  Wheat  contains  all  that  the  body 
needs  for  nourishment  except  for  the  absence  of  water.  This  lack  is 
usually  remedied  by  the  addition  of  water  when  cooking. 


Protein  foods. 


Carbohydrate  foods. 


Meats. 

Fish. 

Poultry. 

Eggs. 

Cheese. 

Milk. 

Cereals. 

Wheat. 

Oatmeal. 

Rye. 
Legumes. 

Peas. 

Beans. 

Lentils. 

Peanuts. 
Nuts.- 


Fat  foods. 


Sugar. 

Honey. 

Syrup. 

Winter  vegetables. 

Potatoes. 

Parsnips,  etc. 
Cereal  preparations. 

Meals. 

Flours,  etc. 
Fruits. 

Prepared  foods. 
Bread. 
Crackers. 
Macaroni. 
Jellies. 
Dried  fruits. 
Candy. 


Foods  rich  in  mineral  matter. 
Cream. 

Butter.  Fruits. 
Lard.  Vegetables. 
Fat  meats.  Spinach. 
Fish.  Tomatoes. 
Salad  oil.  Onions. 
Nuts.  Turnip  tops. 

Chocolate.  Cauliflower. 

Cereals. 

Grits  and  other  coarse  preparations. 

Choice  of  food. —Our  diet  must  be  carefully  chosen  to  give  a  needed 
variety  and  to  properly  combine  the  foods  so  that  we  may  have  the 
right  amount  of  all  the  foodstuffs.  Each  meal  should  contain  some 
protein  food,  some  fats  or  carbohydrates,  some  mineral  matter,  and 
water.  All  five  forms  of  foodstuffs  must  occur  in  the  day's  diet. 
The  greater  part  of  the  water  which  the  body  needs  should  be  taken 
between  meals. 

See  Farmers'  Bulletins:  No.  142,  Principles  of  nutrition  and  nutritive  value  of 
food;  No.  712,  School  lunches;  No.  808,  How  to  select  foods.  No.  I,  What  the  body 
needs. 
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METHOD  OF  WORK. 

Review  the  foods  discussed  in  the  previous  lessons  and  sum  up 
the  classification  of  foods,  being  sure  that  the  pupils  can  name  com- 
mon examples  of  each.  Discuss  simple  combinations  for  the  differ- 
ent meals,  using  dishes  already  prepared  in  the  course  and  creating 
an  interest  in  other  recipes  to  be  prepared  in  the  succeeding  lessons. 

LESSON  VIII.  THE  PLANNING  AND  SERVING  OF  MEALS. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Experience  has  shown  that  some  foods  are  more  acceptable  at  one 
time  of  day  than  other  foods,  and  that  foods  are  more  pleasing  in 
certain  combinations  than  in  others.  The  choice  of  food  will  also 
depend  upon  the  season  of  .the  year.  For  example,  a  breakfast  is 
made  up  of  simple  foods  that  are  not  highly  seasoned  nor  subjected 
to  elaborate  methods  of  cooking.  A  fruit,  a  cereal,  and  bread,  with 
possibly  eggs  or  meat,  are  served  at  breakfast.  A  beverage,  usually 
hot,  is  added  to  breakfast  by  most  people. 

Fundamentally,  dinner  consists  of  a  hot  meat  or  other  protein  dish 
with  one  or  two  vegetables.  Soup,  salad,  and  a  sweet  dessert  are 
often  served  with  the  dinner.  The  soup  is  served  before  the  meat 
course  and  the  salad  and  dessert  follow  the  meat  course.  The  dessert 
may  be  a  fruit,  a  cooky,  or  other  pastry,  a  pudding  or  a  frozen  dish. 

Lunch  or  supper  may  be  a  very  simple  meal,  consisting  of  a  soup 
with  crackers,  one  protein  dish  (eggs,  milk,  or  meat)  with  bread  and 
stewed  fruit,  or  a  salad  with  a  simple  dessert. 

EXAMPLES  OF  WELL-CHOSEN  MENUS. 

Breakfast. 

No.  I.  Apple  sauce.  Hominy  or  oatmeaL 

Sausage  or  bacon.  Milk  toast. 

No.  II.  Baked  apples.  Cracked  wheat. 

Eggs  in  the  shell.  Corn  muffins. 

No.  III.  Stewed  figs  or  berries.  Cornmeal  mush. 

Poached  eggs.^  Toast. 

Dinner. 

No.     I.  Pork  chops.  Fried  apples.  Mashed  turnips. 

Baked  sweet  potatoes.  Bread. 

Rice  pudding. 

No.    II.  Beef  or  mutton  stew.  Spinach  or  turnip  tops. 

Biscuits.  Cornstarch  pudding. 

No.  III.  Baked  beans  or  cowpeas.  Creamed  cabbage  or  collards. 

Fried  sweet  potatoes.  Corn  dodgers. 

Grape  sauce. 

Sujpper. 

No.     I.  Egg  corn  pone.  Buttermilk  or  sweet  milk. 

Stewed  apricots  or  other  fruit.  Peanut  cookies. 

No.    II.  Omelet.  Creamed  potatoes.  Corn  bread. 

Fresh  fruit. 

No.  III.  Cream  of  carrot  soup.  Cottage  cheese. 

Biscuits.  Sirup. 
See  Farmers'  Bulletins:  No.  717,  Food  for  young  children;  No.  808,  How  to  ijelect 
foods;  No.  I,  What  the  body  needs. 


Eggs  should  be  omitted  from  the  breakfast  menu  if  they  are  not  easily  obtainable. 
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The  table  should  always  be  neatly  set  with  individual  places 
arranged  for  each  one  who  is  to  partake  of  the  meal.  Each  place  should 
be  wide  enough  for  a  plate  with  a  knife  and  spoon  at  the  right  and  a 
fork  at  the  left.  A  tumbler  should  be  placed  at  the  pomt  of  the 
toife  and  a  napkin  at  the  left  of  the  fork.  Everything  placed  on  tli^ 
table  should  be  perfectly  clean,  the  napkin  should  be  neatly  lolded, 
and  aU  the  articles  should  be  uniformly  arranged  to  give  a  neat  ap- 
pearance to  the  table.  A  flower  or  plant  in  the  center  of  the  table 
will  add  to  its  attractiveness.  Salt,  pepper,  sugar,  vinegar,  and  any- 
thing of  the  sort  that  may  be  needed  with  the  meal  should  be  arranged 
near  the  center  of  the  table  where  it  can  be  easily  reached.  Fresh 
water  should  be  poured  into  the  tumblers  just  before  the  meal  is 
served.  The  bread,  butter,  etc.,  can  be  placed  on  the  table  several 
minutes  before  the  meal  is  announced,  but  the  hot  dishes  should  be 
placed  immediately  before  the  family  is  seated. 

PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

If  Lesson  VI,  entitled  ^'Setting  and  Clearing  the  Table"  (as  out- 
lined in  the  course  on  the  care  of  the  home),  has  been  given,  this  les- 
son can  be  devoted  to  what  to  serve  and  how  to  serve  it,  or  this  les- 
son can  precede  the  lesson  on  table  service.  The  manner  of  serving 
can  be  demonstrated  in  the  next  lesson  in  connection  with  the  course 

in  the  care  of  the  home.  .    i      i    x  4? 

Simple  equipment  for  family  service  wiU  be  required  if  the  form  ot 
serving  is  to  be  taken  up.  For  class  practice  a  table  for  four  can  be 
arranged  This  wiU  necessitate  a  table  cover,  five  or  more  dinner 
plates,  four  butter  dishes  or  plates,  four  tumblers,  four  cups  and 
saucers,  four  knives,  four  forks,  four  teaspoons,  four  napkins,  a  platter, 
one  serving  spoon,  and  one  serving  fork. 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

Discuss  meal  service  both  from  the  standpoint  of  choice  and  com- 
bination of  foods  and  from  the  method  of  service.  Have  the  class 
plan  one  meal,  then  go  through  the  form  of  serving  that  meal  at  a 
table.  In  the  absence  of  a  table  the  top  of  the  desks  can  be  used  for  a 
table  Later  in  the  course  the  teacher  should  plan  to  combine  this 
lesson  with  a  cooking  lesson  and  have  the  food  served.  In  each  cook- 
ing lesson  suggestions  for  the  service  of  the  food  should  be  made  and 
each  cooked  dish  should  be  carefully  served.  Interest  m  this  lesson 
may  be  increased  by  aUowing  the  children  to  make  original  menus, 
and  if  they  are  having  some  lessons  in  drawing,  simple  menu  cards 
may  be  planned  and  executed. 
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LESSON  IX.  MILK. 

Care,  Cost,  and  Food  Value  of  Milk.  Value  and  Use  of  Sour  Milk — Cot- 
tage Cheese,  Clabber.  Rice  or  Cornstarch  Pudding  (Plain,  Caramel,  or 
Chocolate). 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Milk  contains  all  the  foodstuffs  which  the  body  requires,  and  there- 
fore is  capable  of  sustaining  hfe  for  comparatively  long  periods.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  important  protein  foods,  but  it  contains  so  small  a 
per  cent  of  carbohydrate  (milk  sugar)  that  for  the  adult  it  must  be 
supplemented  with  carbohydrate  foods.  For  the  baby,  milk  is  a  per- 
fect food,  and  it  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  diet  of  aU  children. 
One  quart  of  milk  should  be  allowed  for  the  diet  of  each  child  daily 
after  the  twelfth  month.  The  diet  of  the  adult  can  well  be  supple- 
mented by  the  use  of  milk.  The  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  to 
protect  milk  from  dust  and  dirt,  for  it  is  easily  contaminated  and  may 
be  the  means  of  carrying  disease  germs  to  the  body.  The  changes 
which  milk  undergoes  when  souring  do  not  render  it  harmful  to  the 
body.  For  many  people  buttermilk  is  more  eas}^  of  digestion  than 
sweet  milk,  because  of  the  changes  produced  by  souring  and  the  absence 
of  fat.  Sour  milk  is  of  value  in  cooking,  producing  a  tender  bread 
which  can  readily  be  made  light  by  the  addition  of  soda — one  teaspoon 
of  soda  to  1  pint  of  sour  milk  that  has  clabbered. 

In  the  preparation  of  cheese,  the  whey  is  separated  from  the  curds, 
thus  extracting  most  of  the  water,  sugar,  and  salts,  and  leaving  a  sub- 
stance rich  in  protein  and  fat.  Cheese  is  of  value  in  cooking,  for  it 
increases  the  food  value  of  those  foods  to  which  it  is  added. 

PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

The  teacher  should  make  inquiries  a  few  days  in  advance  to  be  sure 
that  1  quart  of  sour  milk  can  be  secured,  and  when  it  is  brought, 
she  should  examine  it  to  see  that  it  is  in  proper  condition  to  make  cot- 
tage cheese.  She  should  arrange  to  have  about  1  quart  of  sweet 
milk  brought  and  such  other  supplies  as  are  necessary  for  the  pudding. 

Opportunity  can  be  found  to  discuss  the  use  of  left-over  cereal  by 
the  preparation  of  the  rice  pudding,  if  the  teacher  provides  some  cold 
cooked  rice  for  the  lesson.  In  the  absence  of  cold  rice,  the  corn- 
starch pudding  can  be  prepared. 

RECIPES. 

Cottage  Cheese. 

Heat  sour  milk  slowly  until  the  whey  rises  to  the  top,  pom-  the  whey  off,  put  the 
curd  in  a  bag  and  let  it  drip  for  six  hours  -without  squeezing.  Put  the  curd  into  a 
bowl  and  break  fine  with  a  wooden  spoon;  season  with  salt,  and  mix  into  a  paste  with 
a  little  cream  or  butter.  Mold  into  balls,  if  desired,  and  keep  in  a  cold  place.  (It  is 
best  when  fresh.) 

See  Farmer's  Bulletin  No.  363,  The  Use  of  Milk  as  Food;  No.  487,  Cheese  and  its 
Economical  Uses  in  the  Diet. 
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Rice  Pudding. 

1  cup  boiled  rice.  i  cup  sugar. 

2  cup8  milk.  i  teaspoon  salt. 

2  eggs.  i  teaspoon  vanilla. 

Scald  the  milk  and  add  the  rice,  heat  until  rice  is  soft;  add  well-beaten  yolks  ot 
eggs,  sugar,  and  salt;  cook  three  minutes,  over  water;  remove  from  fire;  add  the  well- 
beaten  whites  and  flavoring,  and  serve  cold.    Serves  8. 

Cornstarch  Pudding. 

I  cup  sugar.  3  cups  milk. 

5  tablespoons  cornstarch,  or  ^  cup 

flour.  1  egg. 

1  teaspoon  vanilla,  or  other  flavoring. 
Combine  sugar  and  cornstarch  thoroughly.  Add  one  cup  cold  milk  and  stir  until 
smooth.  Heat  remainder  of  the  milk,  add  cornstarch  mixture  slowly  and  stir  until 
it  begins  to  thicken.  Continue  cooking  over  hot  water  20  minutes.  Beat  egg  well, 
add  hot  pudding  slowly,  strain,  and  cool.  Serve  mth  milk  or  cream  and  sugar.  (Egg 
may  be  omitted,  if  desired.)    Serves  8. 

For  chocolate  cornstarch  pudding,  use  i  cup  sugar  additional  and  two  squares 
Baker's  chocolate.  Melt  chocolate  carefully,  add  sugar,  and  add  to  cornstarch  mix- 
ture. . 

For  caramel  cornstarch  pudding,  use  two  cups  brown  sugar  and  one  cup  boUmg 
water.  Heat  sugar  until  it  becomes  a  light-brown  liquid;  add  boiling  water  and  stir 
until  sugar  is  all  dissolved.    Let  cool;  then  add  to  cornstarch  mixture. 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

As  soon  as  class  meets  demonstrate  the  method  of  making  cottage 
cheese.  Show  separation  of  curd  and  whey  by  adding  vinegar  or 
lemon  juice  to  sweet  milk.  While  cheese  is  draining,  make  assign- 
ments and  have  the  rice  or  cornstarch  pudding  made. 

Emphasize  the  use  of  protein  foods  in  this  lesson  and  in  those  fol- 
lowing. 

Discuss  food  value  of  milk  and  its  use  in  cooking.  Discuss  the 
food  value  and  purposes  for  which  skimmed  milk  and  sour  milk  can 
be  used  in  cooking. 

Use  the  cottage  cheese  and  the  pudding  for  the  school  lunch. 

LESSON  X.  SOUPS. 
Cream  Soups.    Cream  of  carrot,  potato,  or  onion  soup,  green  pea  soup  or 
cowpea  soup.    Toast,  croutons,  or  crisp  crackers  to  serve  with  soup. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Cream  soups.— The  strained  pulp  of  cooked  vegetables,  greens,  or 
cereals,  wi^h  an  equal  portion  of  thin  white  sauce,  is  the  basis  for 
cream  soups. 

A  binding  of  butter  and  flour  is  used  to  prevent  a  separation  of  the 
thicker  and  the  thinner  parts  of  soup.  This  is  combined  as  for  white 
sauce  and  poured  into  the  rest  of  the  hot  liquid  just  before  the  soup 
is  to  be  served.  The  soup  should  not  be  allowed  to  boil  after  the 
vegetable  pulp  and  milk  have  been  combined,  but  kept  hot  over  hot 
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water.  The  acid  present  in  nearly  all  vegetables  is  very  apt  to  pro- 
duce a  curdling  in  the  milk  if  too  high  a  temperature  is  maintained 
after  they  are  combined. 

Two  tablespoons  of  flour  to  each  quart  of  soup  is  a  good  propor- 
tion to  observe  for  thickening  all  vegetable  soups  that  are  not  of  a 
starchy  nature;  half  that  amount  will  be  sufficient  for  soup  prepared 
from  a  very  starchy  vegetable. 

Attractive  cream  soups  can  be  prepared  from  left-over  vegetables 
and  a  combination  of  flavors  may  give  good  results. 

Accompaniments. — Crisp  crackers,  croutons,  soup  sticks,  or  bread 
sticks  are  served  as  accompaniments  with  cream  soups  and  are  valua- 
ble because  they  necessitate  thorough  mastication,  thus  inducing  the 
flow  of  the  saliva  and  aiding  in  the  digestion  of  the  starchy  ingredients 
of  the  soup. 

PllELIMINARY  PLAN. 

The  teacher  should  secure  a  vegetable  that  the  girls  have  for  use 
in  their  own  homes  as  a  basis  for  the  soup,  and  crackers  or  bread  to 
serve  with  the  soup. 

If  dried  peas  are  used,  they  should  be  put  to  soak  the  night  before 
and  put  on  to  cook  early  in  the  morning. 

It  will  be  well  to  have  the  cooking  of  the  carrots  begun  before  the 
lesson  period.  If  the  carrots  are  cut  up  in  small  pieces,  they  will 
cook  more  quickly. 

RECIPES. 
Cream  of  Carrot  Soup. 

1  pint  carrots,  sliced,  1|  quarts  hot  milk. 

2  tablespoons  butter,  2  teaspoons  salt. 

4  tablespoons  flour.  ^  teaspoon  pepper. 

Cook  carrots  until  very  tender  in  enough  boiling  water  to  cover,  then  rub  all  through 
a  strainer  vvith  a  wooden  spoon. 

Heat  butter,  add  flour  and  then  the  carrot  mixture,  and  when  it  boils  well,  add  hot 
milk  and  seasonings.    Serve  at  once.    Serves  6. 

Cream  of  Potato  Soup. 

1  pint  milk  or  milk  and  water.  1  tablespoon  flour. 

2  teaspoons  chopped  onions.  1  teaspoon  salt. 

3  potatoes.  |  teaspoon  peeper. 

1  tablespoon  butter.  2  teaspoons  chopped  parsle3^ 

Heat  the  milk  over  hot  water.  Add  the  chopped  onions.  Boil  the  potatoes  until 
soft;  drain,  mash,  and  add  the  hot  milk.  Strain.  Melt  the  butter,  add  the  flour  and 
seasonings  and  the  potato  mixture  slowly.  Cook  5  minutes;  add  the  chopped  parsley 
and  serve  at  once.    Serves  4, 

Cream  of  Onion  Soup. 
3  large  onions.  2  teaspoons  salt. 

3  tablespoons  butter.  i  teaspoon  pepper. 

i  cup  flour.  1  quart  milk  or  water. 

Chop  or  slice  onions,  add  the  hot  butter,  and  fry  to  a  red  brown.  Add  flour  and 
seasonings  and  cook  until  slightly  brown.  Add  hot  liquid  and  cook  to  a  creamy 
consistency.    Strain^  reheat,  and  serve.    Serves  8. 
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Grem  Pea  Soup. 
1  pint  or  1  can  peaa.  2  tablespoons  flour. 

1  quart  water.  i  teaspoon  salt. 

1  pint  milk  or  cream.  teaspoon  white  pepper. 

2  tablespoons  butter.  i  teaspoon  sugar. 

Wash  the  peas  and  cook  until  soft  in  one  quart  of  boiling  water.  Mash  them  in  the 
water  in  which  they  were  cooked,  strain,  and  add  the  milk  or  cream;  melt  butter,  add 
flour  and  seasoning,  then  the  liquid,  and  cook  until  of  creamy  consistency.  If  the 
peas  are  fresh,  some  of  the  pods  may  be  cooked  with  them.    Serves  8. 

Pea  Soup. 

1  cup  split  peas  or  cowpeas.  3  tablespoons  flour. 
2^  quarts  water.  1^  teaspoons  salt. 

2  tablespoons  chopped  onion.  i  teaspoon  pepper. 

3  tablespoons  butter.  1  pint  milk. 

Wash  the  peas  and  soak  them  over  night  in  cold  water;  drain  and  rinse  thoroughly; 
add  2i  quarts  of  cold  water  and  the  onion;  cook  slowly  until  soft;  rub  through  a  strainer 
and  add  the  remainder  of  the  liquid;  melt  butter,  add  flour  and  seasonings,  then  hot 
milk  with  the  liquid  from  the  peas,  and  cook  until  it  is  like  thick  cream.  Cooking  a 
ham  bone  with  the  soup  improves  the  flavor.    Serves  6  to  8. 

Toast. 

Cut  stale  bread  into  slices  one-fourth  inch  thick;  put  on  the  toaster  or  fork,  move 
gently  over  the  heat  until  dry,  then  brown  by  placing  nearer  the  heat,  turning  con- 
stantly. Bread  may  be  dried  in  oven  before  toasting.  Hot  milk  may  be  poured 
over  dry  toast. 

Croutons. 

Cut  stale  bread  into  one-half-inch  cubes  and  brown  in  the  oven. 

Crisp  Crackers. 

Put  crackers  in  oven  for  a  few  minutes  or  split  and  butter  thick  crackers  and  brown 
in  a  hot  oven;  serve  with  soup. 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

Devote  a  few  minutes  to  a  discussion  of  cream  soups  and  a  review 
of  the  cooking  of  vegetables  and  white  sauce. 

Divide  the  work  among  the  members  of  the  class,  assignmg  enough 
to  each  girl  to  keep  her  busy  and  arranging  the  work  so  that  the 
soup  and  its  accompaniments  wiU  be  ready  for  servm^  at  the  same 
time. 

LESSON  X!.  EGGS. 

Food  value  and  general  rules  for  cooking  eggs.    Cooked  in  shell,  poached, 

scrambled,  and  omelet. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Eg^s  are  a  very  valuable  food  because  of  the  large  amount  of 
protehi  and  fat  they  contain.  Though  lacking  in  carbohydrates,  they 
furnish  material  for  building  up  the  muscles  and  provide  heat  and 
energy  to  the  body.    If  cooked  at  a  low  temperature,  eggs  are  very 
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easily  and  very  completely  digested .    Combined  with  other  foods  they 
serve  as  thickening  (for  sauces  and  soups)  and  as  a  means  of  making 
batters  light  (popovei-s  and  sponge  cake).    They  add  flavor  and  color 
and  increase  the  nutritive  value  of  other  foods. 
See  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  128,  Eggs  and  their  Uses  as  Food. 

PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

The  lesson  on  eggs  furnishes  one  of  the  best  opportunities  to  teach 
the  muscle-building  foods.  If  eggs  are  scarce,  it  maybe  well  to  give  this 
lesson  at  some  other  time  in  the  course.  Each  pupil  should  be  asked 
to  bring  an  egg;  one  or  two  should  bring  a  httle  milk;  and  enough 
bread  should  be  provided  to  toast  for  the  poached  eggs.  The  teacher 
should  not  undertake  to  give  too  many  recipes  in  this  lesson,  but 
should  try  to  acquaint  the  girls  with  a  sufficient  variety  of  ways  of 
cooking  eggs  to  make  egg  cookery  interesting.  A  moderate  tempera- 
ture for  cooking  eggs  should  be  emphasized. 

RECIPES. 

Soft- Cooked  Eggs. 

Put  the  eggs  in  boiling  water  suflacient  to  cover,  remove  from  the  fire,  cover,  and 
allow  them  to  stand  from  5  to  8  minutes. 

Hard  Cooled  Eggs. 

Put  the  eggs  in  cold  water,  heat,  and  when  the  water  boils,  reduce  heat  and  let  them 
stand  20  minutes  with  water  just  below  the  boiling  point,  then  put  into  cold  water. 

Poached  Eggs, 

Break  each  egg  into  a  saucer  carefully,  slip  the  egg  into  boiling  water,  decrease 
heat,  and  cook  5  minutes  or  until  the  white  is  firm,  and  a  film  has  formed  over  the 
yolk.  Take  up  with  a  skimmer,  drain,  trim  off  rough  edges,  and  serve  on  slices  of 
toast.  Season. 

Poached  eggs  are  attractive  covered  with  white  sauce  to  which  chopped  parsley 
has  been  added. 

Baked  eggs. 

Line  a  buttered  baking  dish  with  buttered  bread  crumbs,  break  eggs  in  dish  without 
separating,  add  one  tablespoon  milk  or  cream  for  each  egg.  Season  with  salt  and 
pepper,  and  sprinkle  with  grated  cheese,  if  desired;  or  the  dish  may  be  lined  with 
cold  mashed  potatoes.    Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  eggs  are  set. 

Creamed  Eggs. 

3  hard  cooked  eggs.  6  slices  toast. 

1  cup  medium  white  sauce. 

Prepare  white  sauce  and  add  hard  cooked  eggs  cut  in  halves,  sliced,  or  chopped, 
and  when  hot  serve  on  toast. 

Or  separate  whites  and  yolks,  chop  whites  fine,  add  to  white  sauce,  and  when  hot 
eerve  on  toast  and  garnish  with  yolks  run  through  sieve  or  ricer.  Season  with  salt 
and  pepper.    Serves  4  to  6. 
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Creamy  Omelet.  ♦ 

1  egg.  Pepper. 

1  teaspoon  salt.  h  teaspoon  butter. 

1  tablespoon  milk. 

Beat  e-^  slightly,  add' milk  and  seasonings;  put  butter  in  hot  omelet  pan,  when 
melted  turn  in  the  mixture;  as  it  cooks  draw  the  edges  toward  the  center  until  the 
whole  is  of  a  creamy  consistency;  brown  quickly  underneath'  fold  and  turn  onto  a 
hot  platter.    Serve  at  once.    Serves  1. 

Scramhled  Eggs. 

Double  the  quantity  of  milk  given  for  creamy  omelet  and  stir  all  the  time  while 

cooking  ^7,1 

Foamy  Omelet.^ 

I  ^„,y^  1  tablespoon  milk  or  water. 

^  teaspoon  salt.  h  teaspoon  butter. 

Cayenne  or  white  pepper. 
Beat  the  yolk  of  the  egg  until  creamy,  add  seasoning  and  milk;  beat  the  white 
until  stiff,  but  not  dry,  cut  and  fold  into  the  yolk  carefully;  heat  an  omelet  pan,  rub 
bottom  and  sides  with  the  butter,  turn  in  the  omelet,  spread  it  evenly  on  the  pan. 
Cook  ^ently  over  heat  until  omelet  is  set  and  evenly  browned  underneath;  put  it 
into  a  hot  oven  for  a  few  minutes  to  dry  slightly  on  top;  fold  and  serve  immediately. 
Serves  1. 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

Devote  one-lialf  the  class  period  to  a  discussion  of  the  structure 
of  the  egg  and  the  effect  of  heat  upon  it.  Use  simple  experiments  or 
watch  the  poached  egg  to  make  a  study  of  the  changes  produced  in 
the  egg  by  heat.  If  girls  are  sufficiently  experienced,  have  them 
work  together  in  small  groups,  first  scrambhng  an  egg,  then  making 
an  omelet.  Demonstrate  the  cooking  of  the  omelet  before  the  entire 
class.    Serve  the  egg  dishes  carefully  while  hot. 

LESSON  XII.  SIMPLE  DESSERTS-CUSTARDS. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

A  custard  is  a  combination  of  eggs  and  milk,  usually  sweetened 
and  flavored  and  either  steamed  or  baked  as  cup  custard,  or  cooked 
in  a  double  boiler  as  soft  custard.  The  whole  egg  may  be  used  or 
the  yolks  alone.    The  yolks  make  a  smoother,  richer  custard. 

The  egg  must  be  thoroughly  mixed,  but  not  beaten  light,  the  sugar 
and  salt  added  and  the  milk  scalded  and  stirred  in  slowly.  The 
custard  must  be  strained  through  a  fine  sieve  and  cooked  at  a  moder- 
ate temperature.  It  is  desirable  to  strain  a  custard  in  order  to 
remove  the  bits  of  membrane  present  from  about  the  yolk.  Tlie 
cup  custard  should  be  strained  before  cooking,  the  soft  custard  may 
be  strained  after  cooking.   

1  The  omelet  recipes  given  are  for  individual  portions.  To  make  a  large  omelet,  multiply  quantity  of 
each  ingredient  by  number  of  eggs  used.  The  best  results  will  be  obtained  by  making  an  omelet  of  not 
more  than  four  eggs,  as  larger  omelets  are  difficult  to  cook  thoroughly  and  to  handle  well.  A  two-egg 
omelet  will  serve  three  people.    A  four-egg  omelet  will  serve  six  people. 
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A  soft  custard  is  cooked  over  water  and  is  stirred  constantly  until 
done.  When  done,  the  froth  disappears  from  the  surface,  the  cus- 
tard is  thickened  and  coats  the  spoon  and  sides  of  the  pan,  and  there 
is  no  sign  of  curdhng.  If  the  custard  is  cooked  too  long,  it  becomes 
curdled.  If  a  custard  becomes  curdled,  put  it  into  a  pan  of  cold 
water  and  beat  until  smooth. 

A  steamed  or  baked  custard  is  done  when  it  becomes  set  and  when 
a  silver  knife  will  come  out  clean  after  cutting  it. 

PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

This  lesson  will  furnish  opportunity  for  review  of  milk  and  eggs. 
The  pupils  can  plan  to  bring  the  necessary  materials  from  their  homes. 

RECIPES. 

Steamed  Custards. 

1  quart  milk  (heated).  I  teaspoon  salt. 

4  eggs  or  10  egg  yolks.  2  tablespoons  caramel  or 

^  cup  sugar.  i  teaspoon  nutmeg. 

Beat  eggs  sufficiently  to  mix  them  thoroughl}^;  add  sugar,  salt,  and  hot  milk  slowly. 
Strain  into  cups,  flavor  with  caramel,  or  sprinkle  nutmeg  on  top,  and  steam  until 
firm  over  gently  boiling  water,  20  to  30  minutes. 

Baked  Custards. 

Prepare  as  steamed  custards,  set  in  pan  of  hot  water,  and  bake  in  slow  oven  until 
firm;  20  to  40  minutes. 

Chocolate  Custards, 

Use  recipe  for  steamed  custards,  adding  1  ounce  chocolate  (melted)  to  the  hot  milk. 
Steam  or  bake  as  desired. 

Soft  Custard. 

1  pint  milk  (heated).  ^  teaspoon  salt. 

4  egg  yolks.  -|  teaspoon  vanilla  extract. 

4  tablespoons  sugar. 

Beat  egg  yolks  sufficiently  to  mix  them  thoroughly,  add  sugar,  salt,  and  hot  milk 
slowly.  Cook  over  water  that  is  boiling  gently.  Stir  constantly  until  the  custard 
thickens.    Strain.    Flavor  when  cool. 

For  soft  chocolate  custard  add  |  ounce  chocolate  (melted)  to  the  hot  milk.    Serves  6. 

Floating  Island. 

Use  recipe  for  soft  custard  and  when  cold  garnish  with  a  meringue  made  according 
to  the  following  recipe: 

Meringue. 

4  egg  whites.  -i  cup  powdered  sugar. 

Beat  egg  whites  very  light,  add  powdered  sugar  and  continue  beating.  Drop  in 
large  spoonfuls  on  cold  custard.    Serves  8  to  10. 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

It  may  be  possible  to  teach  two  or  three  recipes  in  this  lesson. 
The  cup  custard  can  be  put  into  the  oven  while  the  soft  custard  oi 
floating  island  is  being  made.    Serve  at  the  school  lunch. 
95619°— BULL.  23—17—5 
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LESSON  XIll.  BATTERS. 
Corn  Bread  and  Hoecake. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Batters. — Batters  are  mixtures  of  flour  or  meal  and  a  liquid,  with 
salt  or  sugar  to  give  flavor,  butter  to  make  tender,  and  air  or  gas  to 
make  light. 

One  scant  measure  of  liquid  is  used  with  one  measure  of  flour  for 
thin  or  pour  batter.  One  measure  of  liquid  is  used  with  two  measures 
of  flour  for  a  thick  cake  or  drop  batter.  One  measure  of  liquid  is 
used  with  three  measures  of  flour  for  a  soft  or  bread  dough.  One 
measure  of  liquid  is  used  with  four  measures  of  flour  for  a  stiff  or 
pastry  dough. 

Before  mixing  a  batter  the  oven  or  griddle  should  be  at  the  proper 
temperature,  with  the  fire  well  regulated  and  in  good  condition.  The 
oven  should  be  tested  by  putting  in  a  piece  of  white  paper  or  two 
tablespoons  flour  which  should  brown  in  three  minutes.  .The  pans 
should  be  prepared  by  greasing  with  lard,  salt  pork,  or  beef  dripping. 
All  materials  should  be  measured  and  ready  before  beginning  to  com- 
bine ingredients.  Wlien  the  batter  has  been  combined  and  beaten 
until  smooth,  it  should  be  baked  at  once. 

PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

The  teacher  wiU  be  better  prepared  to  give  the  lessons  on  batters 
if  she  first  acquaints  herself  with  the  kinds  of  breads  that  are  used 
in  the  homes  and  the  methods  followed  in  their  preparation.  The 
simple  general  methods  of  preparing  batters  should  be  taught.  The 
teacher  should  not  attempt  the  preparation  of  more  than  one  or  two 
batters  in  the  lesson.  Com  bread  and  hoecake  can  be  made  in  the 
same  lesson,  since  the  first  is  made  in  the  oven  and  the  second  cooked 
on  a  griddle  on  top  of  the  stove. 

RECIPES. 

Corn  Bread. 

1  cup  scalded  milk.  1  teaspoon  salt. 

^  cup  white  com  meal. 
Add  salt  to  com  meal  and  pour  the  milk  on  gradually.    Tum  into  a  well-greased 
shallow  pan  to  the  depth  of  one-fourth  inch.    Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  crisp. 

Hoecake. 

1  cup  white  corn  meal.  i  teaspoonful  salt. 

Boiling  milk  or  water  enough  to  scald. 
Make  the  batter  thick  enough  not  to  spread  when  put  on  the  griddle.  Grease  the 
griddle  with  salt  pork,  drop  the  mixture  on  with  a  large  spoon.  Pat  the  cakes  out  till 
about  half  an  inch  thick;  cook  them  slowly,  and  when  browned  put  a  bit  of  butter 
on  the  top  of  each  cake  and  turn  it  over.  Long  cooking  is  desirable,  but  be  careful 
that  they  do  not  burn. 
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METHOD  OF  WORK. 

Discuss  batters  briefly.  Have  all  measurements  made,  fire  regu- 
lated, pans  prepared,  etc.  Demonstrate  combining  of  corn  bread, 
put  it  in  the  oven,  and  while  it  is  cooking  demonstrate  combining 
and  cooking  of  hoecake.  Serve  the  breads  nicely  after  they  are 
cooked. 

LESSON  XIV.   BATTERS  (continued). 
Egg  Corn  Pone  or  Corn  Muffins— Baking  Powder  Biscuits. 
SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Methods  of  making  hatters  light. — Batters  are  made  light  by  beating 
air  into  them,  by  adding  eggs  into  which  air  has  been  beaten,  or  by 
entangling  gas  in  the  batter.  Gas  is  secured  by  using  soda  and  sour 
milk  in  a  batter  (1  teaspoon  of  soda  to  1  pint  of  sour  milk),  or  soda 
with  molasses  (1  teaspoon  of  soda  to  1  cup  of  molasses),  or  soda  with 
cream  of  tartar  (1  teaspoon  of  soda  with  2  slightly  rounding  teaspoons 
of  cream  of  tartar).  The  soda  should  be  combined  well  with  the 
other  dry  ingredients,  then  the  sour  milk  or  molasses  added,  the 
whole  beaten  up  quickly  and  baked  at  once. 

Baking  powder  is  a  preparation  containing  soda  and  cream  of 
tartar,  and  can  be  used  in  place  of  soda  if  sweet  milk  is  used.  Two 
level  teaspoons  of  baking  powder  should  be  used  with  one  cup  of 
flour. 

PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

This  lesson  is  a  continuation  of  the  lesson  on  batters.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  undertake  more  than  can  be  done  nicely  in  time 
available. 

RECIPES. 

Egg  Corn  Pone. 

1  cup  white  corn  meal.  1  egg. 

1  teaspoon  salt.  1  pint  sour  milk. 

1  teaspoon  soda.  1  tablespoon  melted  butter,  lard,  or  other  fat. 

If  sweet  milk  is  used,  omit  the  soda  and  use  2  level  teaspoons  baking  powder.  Sift 
together  com  meal,  salt,  and  soda,  add  the  egg  well  beaten,  then  the  milk  and  melted 
butter.  Beat  thoroughly,  put  into  a  shallow,  well  greased  dish,  preferably  earthen, 
granite,  or  iron,  and  bake  30  to  35  minute  in  a  hot  oven. 

Com  Muffins. 

1  cup  flour.  1  teaspoon  salt. 

i  cup  corn  meal.  1  cup  milk. 

3  teaspoons  baking  powder.  1  egg. 

1  tablespoon  sugar.  2  tablespoons  butter. 

Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients.  Add  egg  and  milk  beaten  together.  Add  melted 
butter  last.    Bake  in  gem  pans  or  muflm  tins  25  to  30  minutes.    Serves  12  to  16. 
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Baking-Powder  Biscuits. 

2  cups  flour.  2  tablespoons  fat. 

4  teaspoons  baking  powder.  J  to  1  cup  milk  or  water. 

1  teaspoon  salt. 

Mix  dry  ingredients,  chop  fat  into  the  flour  mth  a  knife,  slowly  add  sufficient  milk 
to  make  a  dough  not  too  soft  to  be  handled.  Toss  and  J-oll  dough  gently  on  a  slightly 
floured  board,  and  cut  into  small  biscuits.  Moisten  tops  with  a  little  milk.  Handle 
dough  quickly,  lightly,  and  as  little  as  possible.  Place  on  a  buttered  sheet.  Bake 
in  a  hot  oven  till  brown,  from  12  to  15  minutes.  Either  white  or  whole  wheat  flour 
may  be  used  for  biscuit.  Serves  6  to  8.  Oven  test— oven  should  be  hot  enough  to 
color  a  piece  of  unglazed  white  paper  to  golden  brown  in  one  minute. 

Soda  Biscuits. 

1  pint  flour.  i  teaspoon  salt. 

1  teaspoon  soda  (scant).  1  cup  sour  milk  (scant). 

2  tablespoons  shortening  (lard  or  other 

fat). 

Proceed  as  for  baking-powder  biscuits. 

If  the  sour  milk  is  not  thich  enough  to  clabber,  it  will  not  contain  sufficient  acid 
to  neutralize  the  soda  and  the  biscuits  will  be  yellow  and  bitter.  To  avoid  this, 
cream  of  tartar  can  be  combined  with  the  soda  (1  teaspoonful).  If  there  is  no  cream 
of  tartar  at  hand,  it  will  be  wise  to  use  the  recipe  for  baking-powder  biscuits. 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

Have  oven  and  pans  prepared  and  all  measurements  made. 
Demonstrate  the  combining  of  the  corn  pone,  and  while  that  is  . 
baking,  demonstrate  the  combining  of  the  biscuits.  Have  one  girl 
take  charge  of  the  baking  of  the  corn  pone  and  another  girl  take 
charge  of  the  baking  of  the  biscuits.  When  the  breads  are  done, 
have  the  girls  sit  down  and  serve  them  to  one  another,  or  to  all  the 
pupils  at  the  school  lunch  hour. 

LESSON  XV.  MEAT. 

Composition  and  food  value.  How  to  make  tough  cuts  of  meat  palatable. 
Pork  chops  with  fried  apples.  Beef  or  mutton  stew  with  vegetables  and 
dumplings.   Rabbit  stew.  Bacon. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Meats  are  rich  in  protein  and  usually  in  fats,  but  are  lacking  in 
the  carbohydrates.  They  build  up  the  muscular  tissue,  furnish 
heat  and  energy,  are  more  stimulating  and  strengthening  than  any 
other  food,  and  satisfy  hunger  for  a  greater  length  of  time.  For  the 
most  part,  meats  are  a  very  expensive  food.  One  can  not  perform 
more  labor  by  use  of  a  meat  diet  than  on  a  diet  of  vegetable  foods. 
Those  who  use  large  quantities  of  meat  in  their  diet  suffer  from 
many  disturbances  of  the  system.  Hence,  meats  should  form  a 
very  small  part  of  the  diet.  The  cuts  of  meat  that  come  from  those 
portions  of  the  animal's  body  that  are  much  exercised  are  tough, 
owing  to  the  development  of  the  fibers,  but  they  contain  a  high  per- 
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cent  age  of  nutrition.  The  flesh  of  chickens,  turkeys,  and  other  fowls 
is  very  nutritious  and  is  easily  digested,  if  not  too  fat.  In  the  older 
bii'ds  it  may  become  very  tough. 

The  flavor  of  meats  is  developed  by  cooking.  Dry  heat  develops 
the  best  flavor,  hence  the  tender  cuts  are  cooked  by  the  processes 
known  as  broiling  and  roasting.  Tough  cuts  of  meat  require  long, 
slow  cooking  in  moist  heat,  hence  they  are  prepared  in  the  form  of 
stews  and  pot  roasts  or  used  in  meat  soups. 

PRELIMINARY  LESSON. 

After  the  teacher  has  found  out  what  meats  are  used  in  the  homes 
or  what  they  csin  afford  to  use,  she  should  determine  upon  a  recipe 
that  w411  help  to  make  the  meat  palatable,  digestible,  and  attractive. 
If  it  can  be  prepared  as  a  stew,  she  should  use  a  recipe  in  which 
vegetables  are  also  used,  and  if  possible  have  dumphngs  prepared  to 
serve  with  the  meat,  as  a  review  of  the  lesson  on  batters. 

RECIPES. 

Beef  or  Mutton  Steiv. 

2  lbs.  beef  or  mutton.  4  potatoes,  cut  in  ^-inch  slices. 

1  quart  water.  1  teaspoon  salt. 

Salt,  pepper,  flour  to  dredge.  i  teaspoon  pepper. 

1  onion,  cut  in  slices.  |  cup  flour. 

^  cup  turnip,  cut  in  dice.  ^  cup  cold  water. 

1  cup  carrot,  cut  in  dice. 

Remove  fat  and  cut  the  meat  into  1-inch  pieces.  Reserve  half  of  the  best  pieces 
of  meat,  put  the  rest  of  the  meat  and  the  bone  into  cold  water,  soak  for  one  hour,  then 
heat  until  it  bubbles.  Season  half  the  raw  meat  and  roll  it  in  the  flour;  melt  the  fat 
in  a  frying  pan,  remove  the  scraps,  brown  the  sliced  onion,  and  then  the  floured  meat 
in  the  hot  fat;  add  both  to  the  stew  and  cook  for  two  hours  at  a  low  temperature. 
To  this  add  the  vegetables  and  cook  one-half  hour,  then  add  the  flour  and  seasonings, 
which  have  been  mixed  with  one-half  cup  cold  water,  and  cook  for  one-half  hour 
longer  until  the  meat  and  vegetables  are  tender.  Remove  the  bone  from  stew  and 
serve.    Serves  6  to  8. 

Rabbit. 

If  beef  and  mutton  are  not  commonly  used  and  are  not  readily  obtainable,  but 
rabbit  can  be  secured,  substitute  rabbit  for  beef  in  the  stew.  After  the  rabbit  has 
been  thoroughly  cleaned,  cut  up  in  eight  pieces  (four  leg  and  four  body  pieces),  season, 
and  dredge  with  flour,  brown  in  fat  and  proceed  as  with  beef  stew. 

Dumplings. 

2  cups  flour.  2  tablespoons  fat  (lard  or  butter). 
4  teaspoons  baking  powder.  |  cup  milk  or  water  (about). 

i  teaspoon  salt. 

Sift  dry  ingredients  together,  cut  in  the  butter,  and  add  milk  gradually  to  make 
a  soft  dough.  Roll  out  on  a  floured  board,  cut  with  a  biscuit  cutter,  lay  on  top  of 
meat  in  stew  pan  (they  should  not  sink  into  the  Uquid),  cover  kettle  closely,  keep 
Btew  boiling,  and  cook  dumphngs  10  minutes  without  removing  Ud.  (Do  not  put 
dumplings  in  to  cook  until  meat  is  tender.) 
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To  Cool  Bacon. 

Place  thin  slices  of  bacon  (from  which  the  rind  has  been  removed) 
in  a  hot  frying  pan  and  pour  off  the  fat  as  fast  as  it  comes  out.  When 
the  bacon  is  crisp,  drain  on  paper.  Keep  hot.  Or  lay  bacon  on  a 
rack  in  a  baking  pan  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  until  crisp. 

Park  Chops. 

Wipe  the  chops  with  a  damp  cloth,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper,  place  in  a  hot  fry- 
ing pan,  and  cook  slowly  until  tender  and  well  browned  on  each  side.  Pour  the  fat 
out  of  the  pan  as  fast  as  it  is  melted. 

Fried  Apples. 

Wash  apples  and  slice  to  the  center,  removing  the  core.    Roll  in  flour  if  very  juicy. 

After  the  chops  have  been  removed  from  the  pan,  lay  the  apples  in  and  cook  till 
tender.    Serve  around  the  chops. 

See  Farmers'  Bulletins  No.  34,  Meats:  Composition  and  cooking;  No.  391,  Eco- 
nomical use  of  meat  in  the  home. 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

If  the  meat  is  to  require  two  or  three  hours'  cooking,  arrange  to 
have  the  lesson  divided  and  given  at  two  periods  through  the  day.  A 
half  hour  before  opening  the  morning  session  or  a  portion  of  the 
morning  or  noon  recess  may  be  sufficient  to  put  tlie  meat  on  to  cook 
and  to  prepare  the  vegetables.  When  the  second  class  period  is 
called,  the  vegetables  should  be  added  to  the  partially  cooked  meat 
and  the  dumplings  made.  It  would  be  well  to  serve  the  completed 
dish  at  the  lunch  period.  There  should  be  as  much  discussion  of  the 
kinds  of  meat,  their  food  value,  and  methods  of  cooking  as  time  per- 
mits, but  it  may  be  necessary  to  complete  these  discussions  at  some 
I  other  class  periods. 

I  Should  it  be  possible  for  the  teacher  to  give  additional  lessons  on 
meat,  it  may  be  well  to  devote  one  lesson  to  the  preparation  and 

'  cooking  of  poultry,  directions  for  which  can  be  easily  secured  from 
reliable  cookbooks. 

LESSON  XVI.  BAKED  PORK  AND  BEANS,  OR  BAKED  COWPEAS-CORN= 

DODGERS. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Peas,  beans,  and  lentils  which  are  dried  for  market  contain  a  high 
-  percentage  of  protein,  carbohydrate,  and  mineral  matter.  They 
form  an  excellent  substitute  for  meat  and  are  much  cheaper  in  price. 
Their  digestion  proceeds  slowly,  involving  a  large  amount  of  work; 
so  they  are  not  desirable  food  for  the  sick,  but  are  satisfactory  for 
those  who  are  well  and  active.  The  dried  legumes  must  be  soaked 
overnight  in  water,  when  cooked  for  a  long  time,  to  soften  the  cellu- 
lose and  develop  flavor. 
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PEELIMINARY  PLAN. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  plan  this  lesson  several  days  in  advance  if 
the  beans  are  to  be  baked.  As  they  will  be  prepared  and  put  on  to 
bake  before  the  lesson  period,  the  corndodgers  can  be  made  to  serve 
with  them. 

RECIPES. 

Corndodgers. 

2  cups  fine  white  corn  meal.  |  teaspoon  salt. 
Boiling  water  to  moisten.  2  or  3  tablespoons  milk. 
1  teaspoon  fat.  2  eggs. 

1  teaspoon  sugar. 

Pour  boiling  water  over  the  meal  so  that  it  is  all  wet  but  not  soft;  add  fat,  sugar,  salt, 
and  milk;  when  cold  add  the  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  beaten  separately.  The  batter 
should  drop  easily  from  the  spoon,  but  it  should  not  be  thin  enough  to  pour  nor  stiff 
enough  to  require  scraping  out.  It  should  be  shaped  in  oval  shapes  on  a  pan  that  is 
well  greased  and  hissing  hot,  and  the  oven  should  be  as  hot  as  possible.  Bak«  until 
brown  and  puffy. 

Boston  Baked  Bmns. 

1  quart  navy  beans.  2  tablespoons  molasses. 

1  tablespoon  salt.  1  cup  boiling  water, 

i  tablespoon  mustai'd.  ^  pound  fat  salt  pork. 

3  tablespoons  sugar.  Boiling  water  to  cover. 

Look  over  the  beans  and  soak  in  cold  water  overnight. 

In  the  morning  drain,  cover  with  fresh  water,  and  heat  slowly  until  skins  will  burst, 
but  do  not  let  beans  become  broken. 

Scald  one-half  pound  fat  salt  pork.  Scrape  the  pork.  Put  a  slice  of  pork  in  bottom 
of  bean  pot.  Out  the  remaining  pork  across  top  in  strips  just  through  the  rind,  and 
bury  pork  in  beans,  leaving  rind  exposed. 

Add  one  cup  boiling  water  to  seasonings  and  pour  over  the  beans.  Cover  wdth  boil- 
ing water.  Bake  slowly,  adding  more  water  as  necessary.  Bake  ffom  six  to  eight 
hours,  uncover  at  the  last,  so  that  water  will  evaporate  and  beans  brown  on  top. 
Serves  12. 

See  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  256,  The  preparation  of  vegetables  for  the  table. 

Baked  Cowpeas. 

Cook  1  quart  of  large  white  cowpeas  slowly  in  water  until  they  begin  to  soften. 
This  will  require  five  or  six  hours.  Put  them  into  a  bean  pot,  add  one-half  pound  of 
salt  pork  and  one  tablespoonful  of  molasses.  Cover  with  water  and  bake  slowly  six 
or  seven  hours.    It  is  well  to  have  the  pot  covered  except  during  the  last  hour. 

See  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  559,  Use  of  corn,  kafir,  and  cowpeas  in  the  home. 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

Have  the  beans  washed  and  put  to  soak  the  night  before  the  lesson 
is  to  be  given.  Assign  to  one  of  the  girls  the  task  of  putting  them  on 
to  boil  early  the  next  morning.  Call  the  class  together  for  a  few 
moments  when  the  beans  are  ready  to  put  in  to  bake.  Assign  one  of 
the  girls  to  attend  to  the  fire  and  the  oven.    Let  the  beans  bake  all 
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day.  If  the  lesson  is  to  be  given  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  beans  may 
be  ready  to  serve,  or  the  cooking  may  be  continued  the  second  day 
and  the  lesson  completed  then.  It  would  be  weU  to  serve  the  dish  at 
the  lunch  period.  Have  the  corndodgers  prepared  to  serve  with  the 
baked  beans  or  cowpeas. 

LESSON    XVII.  BUTTER    CAKES-PLAIN    YELLOW  CAKE-COCOA— 

COFFEE— TEA. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Cak.es. — Cakes  made  with  fat  rescmole  other  batters,  except  that 
the  fat,  sugar,  and  eggs  are  usually  larger  in  amount  and  the  texture 
of  the  baked  batter  is  much  finer  and  more  tender. 

When  preparing  cake,  first  get  the  pans  ready,  greasing  them  with 
the  same  kind  of  fat  that  is  to  be  used  in  the  mixture,  or  sprinkle 
with  flour,  or  line  with  greased  paper.  Make  sure  that  the  oven  is 
at  the  proper  temperature.  For  a  smaU  cake  the  oven  should  be 
hot  enough  to  brown  a  small  piece  of  unglazed  paper  or  a  tablespoon 
of  flour  in  three  minutes.  Bake  a  small  cake  20  to  30  minutes. 
When  done,  the  cake  will  shrink  from  the  sides  of  the  pan;  the  crust 
will  spring  back  when  touched  with  the  finger;  the  loud  ticking 
sound  will  cease;  a  needle  or  straw  will  come  out  clean  if  the  cake 
is  pierced,  and  the  crust  will  be  nicely  browned.  When  the  cake  is 
removed  from  the  oven,  let  it  stand  in  the  pan  about  three  minutes, 
then  loosen  and  turn  out  gently.  Do  not  handle  while  hot.  Keep 
in  a  clean,  ventilated  tin  box  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 

Cocoa. — Chocolate  and  cocoa  are  prepared  from  the  bean  of  a 
tropical  tree.  This  bean  is  rich  in  protein,  fat,  carbohydrate, 
mineral  matter,  and  a  stimulant  called  theobromine.  The  seeds 
are  cleaned,  milled,  and  crushed  into  a  paste  in  the  preparation  of 
chocolate.  In  the  preparation  of  cocoa  much  of  the  fat  is  removed 
and  the  cocoa  is  packed  for  market  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder. 
Cocoa  is  more  easy  of  digestion  than  chocolate,  because  it  is  less 
rich.  Though  the  amount  of  cocoa  used  in  a  cup  of  the  beverage  is 
not  large,  when  prepared  with  milk  it  serves  as  a  nutritious  food. 
It  is  slightly  stimulating  as  well,  because  of  the  theobromine  present 
and  because  it  is  served  hot. 

Cofee  and  Tea.— Coffee  and  tea  have  no  food  value  when  pre- 
pared as  a  beverage.  They  contain  stimulating  properties  that  are 
harmful  to  the  body  if  taken  in  large  quantities,  hence  they  should 
be  used  with  discretion.  They  should  never  be  given  to  children  or 
to  those  troubled  with  indigestion.  If  carelessly  prepared,  both 
coffee  and  tea  may  be  decidedly  harmful  to  the  body.  Coffee  should 
not  be  boiled  for  more  than  eight  minutes.  Tea  should  never  be 
permitted  to  boil.  Freshly  boiling  water  should  be  poured  on  the 
leaves  and  left  for  three  minutes.  It  should  then  be  strained  off 
for  serving  and  kept  hot  until  used. 
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PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

It  will  be  well  to  plan  to  give  the  lesson  on  some  special  occasion, 
as  it  is  well  adapted  to  serve  for  the  refreshments  for  a  mother's 
club  or  a  Httie  class  party. 

RECIPES. 

Plain  Yellow  Cake. 

I  cup  butter.  2  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

1  cup  sugar.  '    li  cups  flour. 

2  eggs.  1  teaspoon  spice  or 

i  cup  milk.  1^  teaspoons  flavoring. 

Cream  butter,  add  sugar  gradually,  mix  well.  Add  well-beaten  yolks  of  eggs,  then 
flour  and  baking  powder  alternately  with  the  milk.  Then  add  flavoring  and  cut  and 
fold  in  whites  of  eggs  carefully.  Turn  into  buttered  pans  and  bake  at  once  in  a  moder- 
ately hot  oven. 

For  chocolate  cake  2  ounces  of  melted  chocolate  may  be  added  after  yolks  of  eggs. 
Serves  16  to  20. 

Gingerbread. 

i  cup  butter.  1|  cups  flour. 

i  cup  sugar.  1  teaspoon  ginger. 

1  egg.  1  teaspoon  cinnamon. 
^  cup  molasses.  Salt. 

2  teaspoon  soda.  ^  cup  milk  (sour  if  possible). 

Cream  the  butter,  add  sugar  gradually,  then  well-beaten  egg.  Add  molasses. 
Sift  all  dry  ingredients  together,  and  add  alternately  with  milk.  Bake  in  a  buttered 
tin  or  in  gem  pans  in  a  moderate  oven  25  or  35  minutes.    Serves  8  to  10. 

Cocoa. 

i  cup  cocoa.  1  cup  water, 

i  cup  sugar.  3  cups  milk. 

Mix  the  cocoa  and  sugar  with  the  water  and  boil  10  minutes.  Stir  into  the  hot 
milk  and  then  cook  in  double  boiler  one-half  hour.    Serves  8  to  10. 

Tea} 

I  teaspoon  gi'een  or  2  teaspoons  black     2  cups  boiling  water  (freshly  boil- 
tea,  ing.) 

Scald  teapot,  put  the  tea  in  the  teapot  and  pour  boiling  water  over  it;  steep  3  min- 
utes, strain,  and  serve.    Serves  4. 

Coffee} 

Use  two  tablespoons  of  ground  coffee  for  each  cup  of  boihng  water  that  is  to  be  used. 
Put  the  coffee  in  the  coffee  pot  and  add  enough  cold  water  to  moisten  the  coffee  and 
make  it  stick  together,  about  one  teaspoon  of  water  to  each  tablespoon  of  coffee.  Pour 
the  boihng  water  over  the  coffee  and  boil  it  for  3  minutes.  Place  it  where  it  will  keep 
hot,  but  not  boil,  for  5  minutes  or  more,  and  then  serve.  (If  a  small  amount  of  egg 
white  and  shell  is  mixed  with  the  coffee  grounds  and  cold  water  it  will  aid  in  settUng 
the  coffee.) 

1  The  recii)es  for  coffee  and  tea  are  given  so  that  the  teacher  can  discuss  their  preparation  with  the  girls 
and  compare  their  value  with  the  value  of  cocoa.  If  coffee  and  tea  are  both  commonly  used  in  the  homes, 
it  may  be  well  to  have  the  girls  prepare  them  in  the  class,  to  be  sure  that  they  appreciate  the  importance  of 
proper  cooking. 
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METHOD  OF  WORK. 


Begin  the  lesson  period  with  a  discussion  of  the  methods  of  pre- 
paring cakes  and  put  the  cake  in  the  oven  as  soon  as  possible.  While 
it  is  baking  prepare  the  cocoa.  If  the  cocoa  is  not  to  be  served  for 
some  time,  it  can  be  kept  hot  or  reheated  over  hot  water. 

L?ESSON  XVI 11.  YEAST  BREAD. 
SUBJECT  MATTEll. 

'  Yeast  bread  is  made  light  by  the  presence  of  a  gas  produced  by  the 
growth  of  yeast  in  the  sponge  or  dough.  Yeast  is  a  microscopic  plant 
which,  grows  in  a  moist,  warm  temperature  and  feeds  on  starchy  mate- 
rials such  as  are  present  in  wheat.  A  portion  of  the  starch  is  con- 
verted into  sugar  (thus  developing  new  and  pleasant  flavors),  and 
some  is  still  f  urther  changed,  giving  off  the  gas  upon  which  the  light- 
ness of  the  bread  depends.  If  the  yeast  is  aUowed  to  grow  too  long  a 
time  or  the  temperature  is  very  hot,  a  souring  of  the  dough  may  re- 
sult. This  souring  can  be  prevented  by  kneading  the  dough  thor- 
oughly as  soon  as  it  has  risen  well  or  doubled  in  bulk  or  by  putting 
it  in  a  very  hot  oven  to  bake  when  it  has  reached  this  stage.  If  the 
dough  becomes  chilled,  the  yeast  will  not  grow  so  weU,  and  if  the  tem- 
perature of  the  dough  should  become  hot  the  activities  of  the  yeast 
would  become  arrested.  A  boiling  temperature  mil  destroy  the 
growth  of  the  yeast. 

Yeast  develops  in  a  natural  state  on  the  hops  and  other  plants.  It 
is  prepared  for  market  in  the  form  of  diy  or  moist  cakes.  The  moist 
cakes  must  be  kept  very  cold.  For  home  use  a  hquid  yeast  is  often 
prepared  from  the  dry  cakes.    This  has  the  advantage  of  being  more 

active.  .  . 

Wlien  the  yeast  has  been  added  to  a  batter  it  is  spoken  ol  as  a 
sponge.  When  the  batter  has  had  enough  flour  added  so  that  it  can 
be  handled  it  is  caUed  a  dough.  If  the  bread  is  to  be  made  in  a  few 
hours  the  yeast  is  made  up  at  once  into  a  dough.  If  it  is  to  stand 
overnight,  a  sponge  is  often  started  first.  More  yeast  is  required  for 
quick  rising.  ^  Under  ordinary  circumstances  one  yeast  cake  is  suffi- 
cient for  1  quai't  of  Hquid.  Thorough  kneading  and  baking  are 
both  essential  to  the  success  of  the  bread. 

PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

Arrange  to^  have  the  class  meet  the  afternoon  before  to  start  the 
sponge  and  come  early  in  the  morning  to  care  for  the  dough.^  Begin 
the  study  of  flour,  yeast,  and  bread  in  a  previous  class  period,  cor- 
relating the  work  with  geography,  nature  study,  or  some  other  sub- 
ject.   Either  white  or  whole-wheat  flour  may  be  used  for  the  breads. 
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RECIPES. 

Bread. 

(Prepared  with  dry  yeast.) 

1  dry  yeast  cake.  2  teaspoons  salt. 

1  cup  warm  water.  2  tablespoons  sugar. 

1  cup  flour.  2  tablespoons  lard  or  butter. 

1  quart  water  or  milk  (scalded). 
Flour  enough  to  make  a  soft  dough. 

At  noon  put  a  dry  yeast  cake  to  soak  in  a  cup  of  warm  water.  When  it  is  soft,  add  a 
cup  of  flour,  cover,  and  put  in  a  warm  place  to  grow  light.  This  will  require  several 
hours. 

In  the  evening  when  ready  to  start  the  dough,  mix  salt,  sugar,  fat,  and  hot  Uquid  in 
a  large  bowl;  when  lukewarm  add  the  cup  of  light  yeast  and  enough  flour  to  knead 
(about  three  quarts).  Mix  thoroughly  and  knead  it  into  a  smooth  dough,  and  con- 
tinue until  it  is  soft  and  elastic.  Return  dough  to  the  bowl,  moisten,  cover,  and  set 
in  a  moderately  warm  place  for  the  night.  Be  sure  that  the  place  is  free  from  drafts. 
In  the  morning  knead  slightly;  divide  into  loaves  or  shape  in  biscuits;  put  into  pans 
ior  baking ;  cover  and  let  rise  until  double  in  bulk .  Bake  large  loaves  50  to  60  minutes. 
Biscuits  will  bake  in  from  25  to  35  minutes,  for  they  require  a  hotter  oven.  (Makes  4 
loaves).    It  is  of  utmost  importance  that  all  yeast  breads  be  thoroughly  cooked. 

(Time  required  for  making  bread  with  dry  yeast,  16  to  20  hours.) 

Bread. 

(Prepared  with  compressed  yeast.) 

2  cups  milk  or  water  (scalded).  \  cake  compressed  yeast  (1  cake  if  set 
2  teaspoons  salt.  in  morning. ) 

2  teaspoons  sugar.  i  cup  water  (lukewarm). 

1  tablespoon  lard  or  butter.  Flour,  white  or  whole  wheat. 

Put  the  hot  water  or  milk,  salt,  sugar,  and  fat  in  a  bowl;  when  lukewarm  add  the 
yeast  softened  in  the  lukewarm  water,  then  the  flour  gradually,  and  when  stifi  enough 
to  handle,  turn  dough  out  on  floured  board  and  knead  until  soft  and  elastic  (20  min- 
utes). Return  dough  to  the  bowl,  moisten,  cover,  and  let  it  rise  in  a  warm  place 
until  double  its  bulk;  then  knead  slightly,  divide  into  loaves,  or  shape  into  biscuits, 
cover  and  let  rise  in  the  pan  in  which  they  are  to  be  baked  until  double  in  bulk,  and 
bake  50  to  60  minutes.    (Makes  2  loaves.) 

(Time  required  for  maldng  bread,  if  one  cake  compressed  yeast  is  used,  6  hours.) 

See  Farmers'  Bulletins:  No.  389,  Bread  and  bread  making;  No.  807,  Bread  and 
bread  making  in  the  home. 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

If  the  class  is  large,  prepare  two  or  three  bowls  of  sponge,  so  that 
all  can  have  some  experience  m  stirrmg  and  kneading.  Do  not 
make  too  large  a  quantity  of  bread  to  bake  in  the  oven  unless  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  to  do  some  of  the  bakmg  at  the  near-by  home  of 
one  of  the  girls.  Use  the  bread  for  the  sciiool  lunch  or  divide  it 
among  the  girls  to  take  home. 

Plan  a  bread  contest  so  that  each  girl  will  be  uiterested  to  make 
bread  at  home. 
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LESSON  XIX.  SERVING  A  SIMPLE  DINNER  WITHOUT  MEAT.  BAKED 
OMELET.    MACARONI  AND  CHEESE. 

PRELIMINARY  PLAN  AND  METHOD  OF  WORK. 

At  some  previous  time  the  teacher  should  talk  over  the  plans 
for  the  dinner  with  the  girls.  It  will  be  weU  to  let  them  ask  the 
members  of  the  school  board  or  other  people  interested  in  their  work 
to  partake  of  the  dinner.  They  should  decide  on  the  menu  with  help 
and  suggestions  from  the  teacher.  They  should  choose  foods  that 
they  can  bring  from  their  homes.  The  main  course  of  the  dmner 
should  consist  of  such  a  vegetable  dish  as  baked  beans,  cowpeas,  an 
omelet,  or  macaroni  with  white  sauce  and  grated  cheese.  To  ac- 
company it  there  should  be  potatoes  and  a  fresh  green  vegetable, 
such  as  spinach  or  cabbage  and  a  hot  bread. 

A  simple  dessert  which  the  girls  know  how  to  make  should  be 
chosen.  One  duty  should  be  assigned  to  each  girl  and  she  should 
be  enthely  responsible  for  that  portion  of  the  work.  The  teacher 
should  supervise  all  the  work  carefully. 

The  girls  may  be  able  to  make  simple  menu  cards  for  the  dmner. 
The  work  of  making  the  cards  can  be  taken  up  in  a  drawing  lesson. 

RECIPES. 

Baked  Omelet. 

2  tablespoons  butter.  1  cup  milk,  heated. 

2  tablespoons  flour.  4  eggs. 

i  teaspoon  salt.  2  teaspoons  fat. 

Pepper. 

Melt  tbe  butter,  add  the  flour  and  seasonings,  combine  thoroughly,  then  add  the 
hot  milk  slowly.  Separate  the  eggs,  beat  the  yolks,  and  add  the  white  sauce  to  them. 
Beat  the  whites  until  stiff  and  cut  and  fold  them  carefully  into  the  yolk  mixture  so 
that  the  lightness  is  all  retained.  Turn  into  a  greased  baking  dish  and  bake  m  a 
moderate  oven  20  to  30  minutes.    Serve  hot.    Serves  6. 

Macaroni  and  Cheese. 

1  cup  macaroni,  noodles,  or  rice.  Pepper. 

2  tablespoons  fat.  1^  cups  milk. 

3  tablespoons  flour.  1  cup  grated  cheese. 
^  teaspoon  salt. 

2  cups  buttered  bread  crumbs  (two  tablespoons  butter  or  other  fat). 

Break  the  macaroni  in  1-inch  pieces  and  cook  it  in  a  large  amount  of  boiling  water 
salted  30  to  45  minutes.    Drain  it  well  when  tender  and  pour  cold  water  through  it. 

Grate  the  cheese,  break  up  the  bread  crumbs,  and  add  two  tablespoons  melted 
butter  to  them.  Make  a  white  sauce  of  the  fat,  flour,  seasonings,  and  milk.  Add  the 
macaroni  and  cheese  to  the  wliite  sauce,  pour  it  into  a  butter-baking  dish,  cover  with 
bread  crumbs,  and  bake  from  20  to  30  minutes  in  the  oven,  browning  nicely.    Serves  8. 
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LESSON  XX.  SUGAR. 

Food  value  and  cooking.  The  use  of  peanuts  in  candy.  Peanut  cookies, 
or  peanut,  molasses,  or  fudge  candies  to  be  made  for  a  special  entertain- 
ment. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Sugar*  is  valuable  to  the  body  as  a  source  of  heat  and  energy. 
While  it  is  easy  of  digestion,  it  is  very  irritating  to  the  body  if  taken 
in  large  quantities,  and  hence  it  should  be  taken  in  small  quantities 
and  preferably  at  meal  time  or  with  other  food.  Two  or  three  pieces 
of  candy  taken  at  the  end  of  the  meal  will  not  be  harmful,  but  candy 
eaten  habitually  between  meals  is  sure  to  produce  harmful  effects 
in  thi;  body.  Large  quantities  of  candy  are  always  disturbing  to 
the  body. 

Sugar  is  present  in  many  fruits  and  some  vegetables.  Milk  con- 
tains a  good  per  cent  of  sugar.  In  preparing  foods  to  which  the 
addition  of  sugar  seems  desirable,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  add 
it  in  large  quantities. 

PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

As  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  discussion  of  sugar  and  its  value  to  the 
body,  the  preparation  of  cookies  or  candy  for  some  school  function 
or  Christmas  party  can  be  undertaken  in  conjimction  with  this 
lesson.  The  lesson  should  be  given  at  a  time  when  it  will  mean 
most  to  the  girls.  The  work  should  be  so  planned  that  the  girls 
will  learn  something  of  the  principles  of  sugar  cookery  as  well  as 
the  specific  recipes  they  are  using. 

RECIPES. 

Cookies. 

1  cup  fat.  3  cups  flour. 

1  cup  sugar.  3  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

2  eggs.  1  tablespoon  cinnamon. 
\  cup  milk.                                     J  cup  sugar. 

Cream  the  butter,  add  sugar  and  well-beaten  eggs.  Then  add  milk  alternately  with 
flour  (sifted  with  baking  powder).  Mix  to  the  consistency  of  a  soft  dough,  adding 
more  milk  if  necessary.  Roll  lightly,  cut  in  shapes,  and  dip  in  the  one-half  cup  sugar 
and  cinnamon  that  have  been  sifted  together.  Place  on  buttered  sheets,  and  bake  in 
a  hot  oven  about  10  minutes.  Slip  from  pan  and  lay  on  cake  cooler.  To  make  a 
softer  cooky,  use  only  one-half  cup  butter  in  recipe.    (3  to  4  dozen.) 

Peanut  Coolies. 

2  tablespoons  butter.  \  cup  flour. 

i  cup  sugar.  2  tablespoons  milk. 

1  ^gg-  i  cup  finely  chopped  peanuts. 

1  teaspoon  baking  powder.  §  teaspoon  lemon  juice. 

i  teaspoon  salt.  2  dozen  whole  peanuts  shelled. 
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Cream  the  butter,  add  the  sugar  and  the  egg  well-beaten.  Mix  and  sift  dry  ingre- 
dients add  to  first  mixture,  then  add  milk,  peanuts,  and  lemon  juice.  Drop  from 
the  teaspoon  outo  an  unbuttered  baking  sheet,  an  inch  apart,  and  place  h  peanut  on 
top  of  each.    Bake  12  to  15  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven.    (23^  to  3  dozen.) 

Peanut  Brittle. 

1  cup  sugar.  1  cup  peanuts  (1  quart  with  shel4s  on). 
Heat  sugar  until  it  all  melts  and  liquid  becomes  clear,  remove  immediately,  add 

peanuts  chopped  if  desired,  mixing  them  in  thoroughly;  quickly  spread  upon  a 
smooth  tin  or  iron  sheet,  press  into  shape  with  knife  and  cut  into  bars  or  squares. 
Serves  ten. 

Molasses  Candy. 

2  cups  molasses.  1  tablespoon  vinegar, 
f  cup  sugar.  i  teaspoon  soda. 

2  tablespoons  butter. 

Put  molasses,  sugar,  and  butter  into  a  thick  saucepan  or  kettle,  and  stir  until  sugar 
is  dissolved.  Boil  until  mixture  becomes  brittle  when  tried  in  cold  water.  Stir  con- 
Btantly  at  the  last  to  prevent  burning.  (Butter  may  be  omitted  if  it  can  not  be  easily 
secured.) 

Add  vinegar  and  soda  just  before  removing  from  fire. 

Pour  into  a  well-greased  pan  and  let  stand  until  cool  enough  to  handle.  Then  pull 
until  light  and  porous  and  cut  in  small  pieces  with  scissors,  arranging  on  buttered 
plates.    Serves  16  to  20. 

Caramel  Fudge. 

2  cups  sugar.  1  tablespoon  butter. 

1  cup  milk.  I  cup  nuts,  broken  up. 

J  cup  caramelized  sugar. 
Boil  sugar  and  milk  together,  add  caramelized  sugar  and  butter,  and  boil  to  the  soft 
ball  stage.    Take  from  fire  and  beat  until  the  candy  becomes  creamy.    Add  nuts  and 
turn  into  buttered  pans;  when  cool  cut  into  squares.    Serves  16  to  20. 
See  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  535,  "Sugar  and  its  value  as  food." 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

Devote  a  separate  period  to  the  discussion  of  the  food  value  and 
cooking  of  sugar,  if  possible;  then  assign  two  recipes  for  the  practical 
work,  allowing  the  girls  to  work  in  groups.  Assign  only  as  much 
work  as  can  be  carefully  supervised.  Do  not  undertake  both  the 
cookies  and  the  candy. 
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For  the  Rural  Schools, 


OUTLINE  OF  THE  COURSE. 

Lesson  I.  Preparation  for  sewing.   Preparation  and  use  of  working  equipment:  Needles,  pins,  thread,  tape 

measure,  thimble,  scissors,  box  for  work.   Talk  on  cleanliness  and  neatness  (care  of  hands,  etc.).  Dis- 

cussion  of  hemming.  Hems  folded  on  sheets  of  paper. 
Lesson  II.  Hemming  towels.   Turning  and  basting  hems.  Hemming  towels  of  crash,  flour,  or  meal  sacks, 

or  other  coarse  material  for  use  in  wasluag  and  drying  dishes  at  home  or  in  school. 
Lesson  III.  Hemming  towels,  continued.  The  overhanding  stich  and  the  hemming  stitch. 
Lesson  IV.  Bags.  A  school  bag.  Bag  (made  of  obtainable  material)  to  hold  sewing  materials  or  cooking 

apnm.  Measuring  and  straightening  the  material  for  the  bag.   Basting  the  seams. 
Lesson  V.  Bags,  continued.   Sewing  up  the  seams  with  a  ruiming  stitch  and  a  back  stitch. 
Lesson  VI.  Bags,  continued.  Overcasting  the  seams  and  turning  the  hem  at  the  top  of  the  bag. 
Lesson  VII.  Bags,  contmued.  Hemming  the  top  of  the  bag  and  putting  in  a  rmming  stitch  to  provide  a 

space  for  the  cord. 

Lesson  VIII.  Bags,  continued.  Preparmg  a  cord  or  other  draw  string  for  the  bag.  Putting  a  double 
draw  strmg  in  the  bag  so  that  it  can  easily  be  drawn  up.  Use  of  the  bodkin. 

Lesson  IX.  Darning  stockings.  Use  of  a  darning  ball  or  a  gourd  as  a  substitute  for  the  tall.  Talk  on  care 
of  the  feet  and  care  of  stockings. 

Lesson  X.  Patching  (used  when  special  problem  comes  up).  Hemming  patches  on  cott(Hi  garments. 
Talk  on  care  of  clothes. 

Lesson  XI.  Cutting  out  an  apron  (or  an  imdergarment).* 

Lesson  XII.  Apron  (or  imdergarment),  continued.  Basting  the  hem  for  hemming  on  the  machine  or  by 
hand.  Uneven  basting. 

Lesson  XIII.  Apron  (or  undergarment),  continued.   Gathermg  the  skirt  and  stitching  to  the  belt. 

Lesson  XIV.  Apron  (or  imdergarment),  continued.  Making  the  bib. 

Lesson  XV.  Apron  (or  undergarment),  continued.   Making  the  straps. 

Lesson  XVI.  Apron  (or  undergarment),  continued.   Putting  the  bib  and  skirt  on  to  the  belt. 

Lesson  XVII.  Methods  of  fastening  garments.  Sewing  buttons  on  aprons,  petticoats,  or  other  garments. 

Lesson  XVIII.  Methods  of  fastening  garments,  continued.  Button  holes  on  practice  piece  and  on  apron. 

Lesson  XIX.  A  padded  holder  for  handling  hot  dishes.  Binding. 

Lesson  XX.  A  cap  to  wear  with  the  eookmg  apron. 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  THE  TEACHER. 

The  teacher  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  conditions  in 
which  the  girls  hve,  should  know  how  much  money  they  can  afford 
to  pay  for  materials,  what  materials  are  available,  what  previous 
handwork  the  girls  have  had,  whether  they  can  afford  to  have  sewhig 
machmes  in  their  own  homes,  to  what  extent  they  make  their  own 
clothes,  and  to  what  extent  they  buy  them  ready-made. 

The  lessons  should  be  planned  to  furnish  hand  training,  to  give  the 
instruction  of  which  the  girls  can  imunediately  make  use  in  the  care 
of  their  own  clothes,  and  to  provide  opportunity  for  preparing  the 
apron  for  the  eookmg  lessons  that  are  to  follow.    They  should  tend  to 

1  Should  the  teacher  feel  that  an  apron  or  petticoat  is  too  large  a  piece  for  her  girls  to  undertake,  and  should 
she  desire  to  have  more  time  put  on  the  first  10  lessons.  Lessons  XI  to  XVIII  may  be  omitted,  two  periods 
each  devoted  to  both  Lessons  XIX  and  XX,  and  three  lessons  used  for  the  making  of  a  simple  needle  book 
or  other  small  piece. 
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develop  habits  of  thrift,  industry,  and  neatness.  The  girls  should  be 
encouraged  to  learn  to  sew,  both  to  improve  their  own  home  condi- 
tions and  to  give  them  suggestion  for  a  possible  means  of  hvelihood. 
If  sewing  machines  are  available  and  are  in  use  in  the  homes  repre- 
sented in  the  school,  it  is  well  to  have  lessons  given  in  machine  sew- 
ing and  to  have  the  long  seams  run  by  machine.  If  the  girls  can  not 
have  sewing  machines  in  their  own  homes,  the  lessons  given  should 
be  limited  to  hand  sewing.  In  some  schools  it  may  be  necessary  to 
simplify  the  lessons;  in  others  an  increased  number  of  articles  may 
be  prepared  in  the  time  allotted.  Should  the  apron  and  cap  not  be 
needed  for  the  cooking  class,  an  undergarment  (petticoat)  can  well 
be  substituted. 

The  teacher  should  have  a  definite  plan  of  procedure  in  mind  for 
each  lesson.  The  lesson  should  be  opened  with  a  brief  and  concrete 
class  discussion  of  the  new  work  that  is  to  be  taken  up  or  the  special 
stage  that  has  been  reached  in  work  that  is  already  under  way. 
Though  individual  instruction  is  necessary,  it  should  not  take  the 
place  of  this  general  presentation  of  subject  matter,  which  economizes 
time  and  develops  the  real  thought  content  of  the  work. 

New  stitches  can  be  demonstrated  on  large  pieces  of  mushn  with 
long  darning  needles  and  red  or  black  Germantown  yarn.  The 
muslin  may  be  pinned  to  the  blackboard  with  thumb  tacks  and  the 
stitches  made  large  enough  for  aU  to  see  without  difficulty.  A 
variety  of  completed  articles  should  be  kept  on  hand  to  show  addi- 
tional apphcation  of  points  brought  out  in  the  lesson.  Each  class 
may  be  given  the  privilege  of  preparing  one  article  to  add  to  this  col- 
lection, and  a  spirit  of  class  pride  and  valuable  team  work  thereby 
developed. 

During  the  lesson,  posture,  neatness,  and  order  should  be  empha- 
sized. Apphcation  can  be  secured  by  making  the  problems  of 
interest.  Care  must  be  taken  that  none  of  the  work  demands  unnec- 
essary eye  strain.  Each  lesson  should  be  closed  in  time  to  have  one 
of  the  members  of  the  class  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  steps  that 
have  been  covered. 

Smce  the  class  period  for  sewing  in  the  rural  school  will  necessarily 
be  brief,  the  girls  can  be  encouraged  to  continue  their  work  at  some 
other  period.  However,  no  work  outside  of  the  class  period  should 
be  permitted  until  the  pupil  has  mastered  the  stitch  and  can  be 
trusted  to  do  the  work  in  the  right  way.  The  privilege  of  sewing  can 
be  made  the  reward  for  lessons  quickly  learned,  home  practice  can  be 
assigned,  or  the  class  can  meet  out  of  school  hours.  All  outside 
practice  must  be  carefuUy  supervised,  the  pupil  bringing  her  work  to 
the  teacher  for  frequent  inspection. 
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If  it  is  possible  to  keep  on  hand  a  permanent  equipment  for  sewing, 
the  following  should  be  provided  for  a  class  of  12: 


The  teacher  who  is  to  give  lessons  in  sewing  should  secure  a  helpful 
elementary  textbook  on  sewing  or  some  bulletin  that  deals  with  the 
teaching  of  sewing.  Such  bulletins  are  issued  in  some  States  by  the 
extension  departments  of  the  State  university,  college,  or  normal 
schools.  A  leaflet  that  will  prove  of  value,  entitled  ^'Sewing  for 
Rural  Schools"  (Vol.  VII,  No.  7),  is  published  by  the  Hampton  Nor- 
mal and  Agricultural  Institute,  Hampton,  Va.  It  will  be  sent  free 
to  southern  teachers  upon  request. 

A  suggestive  list  of  textbooks  on  sewing,  for  use  in  elementary  rural  schools. 

Burton,  Ida  R.  and  Myion  G. — "School  Sewing,  Based  on  Home  Problems."  Price, 

$1.    Vocational  Supply  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Flagg,  Etta  P. — "Handbook  of  Elementary  Sewing."    Price,  50  cents.  Little, 

Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Fuller,  M.  E. — "Constructive  Sewing  Book  I"  (paper).    Price,  60  cents.  Industrial 

Book  &  Equipment  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Hapgood,  Olive  C. — "School  Needlework."    Price,  50  cents.    Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Kinne,  Helen,  and  Cooley,  Anna  M. — "Clothing and  Health."    Price,  65  cents.  The 

Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  City. 
McGlauflin,  Idabelle. — "Handicraft  for  Girls."    Price,  $1.    The  Manual  Arts  Press, 

Peoria,  111. 

Patton,  Frances. — "Home  and  School  Sewing."    Price,  60  cents.    Newson  &  Co  , 
New  York  City. 

Woolman,  Mary  S.— "A  Sewing  Course."    Price,"  $1.50.    Frederick  A.  Femala, 
Washington. 
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Scissors,  1  dozen  

Thimbles,  1  dozen  

Tape  measures,  1  dozen. 

Emery,  1  dozen  

Boxes  for  work,  1  dozen 


Approximate  cost. 
 13.00 


.25 
.40 
.40 
.84 
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DETAILED  LESSON  PLANS  FOR  THE  COURSE  IN 

SEWING. 


LESSON  L  PREPARATION  FOR  SEWING. 

Preparation  and  use  of  working  equipment:  Needles,  pins,  thread,  tape 
measure,  thimble,  scissors,  box  for  work.  Talk  on  cleanliness  and  neat- 
ness (care  of  hands,  etc.).  Discussion  of  hemming.  Hems  folded  on  sheets 
of  paper. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

A  hem  is  a  fold  used  to  finish  a  cut  surface,  made  by  twice  turnmg 
over  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  cloth  toward  the  worker,  and  then  sewing 
it  down.  In  turning  a  narrow  hem  the  first  fold  must  be  less  deep 
than  the  second,  in  order  that  the  hem  may  lie  smoothly.  If  the 
hem  is  a  wide  one,  the  firet  fold  can  be  much  less  deep  than  the  second. 

PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

The  teacher  should  have  interested  the  children  in  the  sewing 
lessons  before  the  first  meetmg  of  the  class,  and  each  girl  should  be 
asked  to  come  to  class  with  the  box  in  which  to  keep  her  materials 
and  such  other  equipment  as  is  required.  If  the  school  is  to  fur- 
nish the  equipment,  the  teacher  should  be  sure  that  there  is  an  ade- 
quate amount  on  hand. 

It  will  probably  be  necessary  to  have  towels  hemmed  to  be  used 
in  the  cooking  classes  at  school,  and  the  girls  should  be  interested 
in  domg  the  hemming.  If  some  of  the  girls  want  to  hem  towels 
for  use  m  their  own  homes,  it  will  be  desirable  to  allow  them  to  do 
so.  Flour  or  meal  sacks  will  answer.  It  may  be  well  to  have  the 
girls  each  hera  a  towel  for  home  use  as  well  as  for  school  use,  in  order 
to  impress  them  with  the  desirability  of  having  hemmed  dish  towels 
for  daily  use.  The  towels  can  be  planned  during  this  lesson  and 
the  girls  can  arrange  to  bring  the  material  from  home,  if  they  are 
to  provide  them.  It  will  be  well  for  the  teacher  to  have  material 
for  one  or  two  towels  already  on  hand.  Plam  paper  will  answer 
for  the  practice  folding  of  the  hem  in  the  first  lesson. 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

The  teacher  should  devote  a  few  minutes  to  a  talk  on  cleanliness, 
emphasizmg  the  importance  of  cleanlmess,  and  the  necessity  for  care 
in  handlmg  the  sewing  materials.    This  should  be  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  the  care  of  the  hands  and  the  condition  in  which  the 
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Lands  should  be  for  the  sewing  lesson.  Each  girl  should  inspect  hor 
own  hands  and  show  them  to  the  teacher. 

When  sure  that  all  the  girls  have  their  hands  in  proper  condition 
for  sewing,  the  teacher  should  look  over  their  supplies  with  them, 
give  them  suggestions  as  to  how  they  are  to  keep  the  supplies,  and 
have  them  arrange  their  boxes. 

Next  she  should  tell  them  what  their  first  work  is  to  be,  show 
them  the  material  for  the  towels,  and  discuss  with  them  the  best 
method  of  finishing  the  ends  of  the  towels.    (See  Lesson  II.) 

Before  turning  the  hem  the  girls  should  make  a  cardboard  ruler 
from  heavy  paper  and  notched  to  indicate  the  depth  of  the  hem. 
A  few  minutes  should  be  devoted  to  practice  in  measuring  and  turn- 
ing a  hem  the  desired  depth  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  This  should  give 
experience  with  the  double  turning  necessary — ^first,  the  narrow  turn 
to  dispose  of  the  cut  surface;  second,  the  fold  to  finish  the  edge. 

1  Inch  j^Inch 
<   ^ 

<  > 

'/z  incK 

Fig.  2.— Gauge. 

Careful  measuring  should  help  to  give  the  girls  practice,  so  that  they 
will  be  able  to  measure  with  the  eye  a  designated  distance  in  inches 
or  fraction  of  an  inch. 

When  the  lesson  hour  has  come  to  an  end  the  boxes  should  bo 
put  away  in  systematic  order.  All  scraps  should  be  always  carefuUy 
picked  up  from  the  desks  and  floor. 

LESSON  II;  MEMMINQ  TOWELS. 

Turning  and  basting  hems.  Hemming  towels  of  crash,  flour  or  meal  sacks, 
or  other  material,  for  use  in  washing  and  drying  dishes  at  home  or  in 
school. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Basting  is  used  to  hold  two  pieces  of  material  together  mitil  a 
strong  stitch  can  be  put  in.  It  is  done  by  taking  long  stitches  (one- 
fourth  inch)  from  right  to  left  and  parallel  to  the  edges  that  are  to 
to  be  basted  together.    In  starting  the  thread  is  fastened  with  a 
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knot;  when  completed  it  is  fastened  by  taking  two  or  three  stitches 
one  over  the  other. 

PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

The  teacher  should  have  the  necessary  materials  for  sewing  on 
hand,  or  should  have  them  supplied  by  the  children.  The  materials 
needed  will  include  material  for  towels,  white  thread  for  basting  and 
hemming,  and  cardboard  pieces  for  measuring. 

The  teacher  should  also  have  a  large  square  of  unbleached  muslin 
or  canvas,  18  by  18  inches,  and  a  large  darning  needle  and  colored 
worsted  thread  to  use  for  demonstration  purposes.  The  canvas  should 
be  pmned  to  the  blackboard,  where  the  class  can  see  it  easily. 


Fig.  3— Even  basting. 


METHOD  OF  WORK. 

As  soon  as  class  is  called,  supplies  are  at  hand,  and  hands  are  in 
proper  condition,  the  teacher  should  demonstrate  the  bastmg  stitch 
with  a  large  needle  and  thread  on  the  square  of  canvas  that  has  been 
fastened  on  the  wall.  Materials  should  be  passed  for  work.  Each 
girl  should  straighten  the  ends  of  her  towel  by  drawing  a  thread. 
Then  she  should  turn  and  baste  a  hem  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
depth  at  each  end. 

At  the  close  of  the  lesson  the  girls  should  fold  up  their  work  care- 
fully and  put  it  neatly  in  their  boxes. 
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LESSON  III.  HEMMING  TOWELS  (Continued). 


The  Overhanding  Stitch  and  the  Hemming  Stitch. 


SUBJECT  MATTER. 


Overhanding  (also  called  overseaming  or  whipping) . — The  edges  to 
be  overhanded  are  held  between  the  first  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left 
hand  with  the  edge  parallel  to  the  first  finger.  The  needle  is  inserted 
just  below  and  perpendicular  to  the  edge.  The  needle  is  pointed 
straight  toward  the  worker  The  stitches  proceed  from  right  to  left, 
each  stitch  being  taken  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  preceding  stitch. 


The  stitches  should  all  be  straight  on  the  right  side,  but  they  will  slant 
a  fit  tie  on  the  wrong  side.  The  stitches  should  not  be  deep.  It  may- 
be desirable  to  use  this  overhanding  stitch  at  the  ends  of  hems  to 
hold  the  edges  of  the  material  together.  The  overhandmg  stitch  is 
also  used  for  seams,  for  patching,  and  for  sewing  on  lace. 

The  overhanding  of  narrow  hems  is  not  always  necessary,  but  the 
ends  may  be  made  stronger  thereby,  and  the  stitch  is  a  valuable  one 
for  the  girls  to  know. 

Hemming. — The  hemming  stitch  is  placed  on  the  inside  of  the  hem. 
The  end  of  the  basted  hem  is  laid  over  the  first  and  under  the  second 
finger  of  the  left  hand  with  the  folded  edge  outside  and  the  material 


/ 


Fig.  4.— Overhanding. 
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toward  the  worker.  It  is  held  in  place  with  the  thumb.  The  stitch 
is  begun  at  the  end  of  the  hem.  The  fastenuig  of  the  thread  is  con- 
cealed by  slipping  it  underneath  the  hem  in  the  inside  fold  of  the 
material.  The  needle  is  pointed  over  the  left  shoulder,  a  small  stitch 
is  taken  through  the  material  just  under  the  hem,  then  through  the 
edge  of  the  hem.  This  is  repeated,  making  the  next  stitch  nearer  the 
worker,  and  moving  the  goods  from  right  to  left  away  from  the 
worker  as  necessary.  Uniformity  of  slant,  size,  and  spacing  of  stitches 
is  important. 


Fig.  5.— Hemming. 


PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

Before  this  lesson  is  given,  all  the  girls  should  report  to  the  teacher 
with  both  ends  of  their  towels  basted  so  that  they  will  all  be  ready  to 
proceed  at  once  with  the  new  stitches. 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

The  teacher  should  begin  the  lesson  by  demonstrating  the  stitches 
to  be  used  on  the  lai^e  square  of  canvas,  with  the  large  needle  and 
heavy  thread.  After  overhanding  the  end  of  the  hem,  the  hemming 
stitch  should  follow  with  the  same  thread.  The  girls  will  probably 
not  be  able  to  finish  the  hemming  in  this  first  lesson,  so  provision 
should  be  made  for  additional  time.    This  can  be  required  as  an  out- 
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side  assignment,  if  they  have  mastered  the  method  during  the  class 
period.  The  teacher  may  be  able  to  give  them  some  supervision 
while  «h«  is  iooking  af  ter  other  classes.^ 

LESSON  IV.  BAGS. 

A  school  bag.  Bag  (made  of  material  obtainable)  to  hold  sewing  materials 
or  the  cooking  apron.  Measuring  and  straightening  the  material  for  the 
bag.    Basting  the  seams. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

The  basting  stitch  will  be  used  as  a  review  of  work  in  the  second 
lesson. 

PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

At  some  previous  time  the  teacher  should  talk  with  the  girls  about 
what  material  they  will  be  able  to  provide  for  their  bags,  and,  if  the 
material  has  to  be  purchased,  she  .should  suggest  something  that  is 
suitable,  washable,  and  inexpensive.  The  bag  should  cost  only  a 
few  cents.  If  the  bag  is  to  be  used  for  carrying  the  cooking  apron 
back  and  forth  from  home,  it  must  not  be  too  light  in  color.  The 
dimensions  of  the  finished  bag  should  be  about  12  by  18  inches. 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

The  girls  should  get  out  the  materials  they  have  brought  for  their 
bags  and  determine  upon  their  size  and  shape.  It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary for  them  to  make  bags  of  uniform  shape  and  size.  The  teacher 
should  help  them  to  use  their  material  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
material  should  be  straightened,  pulled  in  place,  and  measured  care- 
fully. When  the  bags  have  been  cut  out,  the  sides  should  be 
basted  up. 

LESSON  V.  BAGS  (Continued). 
Sewing  up  the  seams  with  a  running  stitch  and  a  back  stitch. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

« 

Rimning  is  done  by  passing  the  needle  in  and  out  of  the  material 
at  regular  intervals.  Smah,  even  stitches  and  spaces  should  follow 
consecutively  on  both  sides  of  the  material.  Tlie  stitches  should 
be  much  shorter  than  for  basting,  the  length  being  determmed  largel)^ 
by  the  kind  of  cloth  used. 

When  running  is  combined  with  a  back  stitch,  two  or  more  rmming 
stitches  and  one  back  stitch  are  taken  alternately.  The  back  stitch 
is  a  stitch  taken  backward  on  the  upper  side  of  the  cloth,  puttmg  the 
needle  back  each  time  into  the  end  of  the  last  stitch  and  bringing 
it  out  the  same  distance  beyond  the  last  stitch. 

1  If  the  girls  have  time  to  do  more  hemming  thaa  the  towels  require,  they  may  enjoy  making  simple 
curtams  of  plain  mull  or  dotted  swiss  for  the  windows  of  the  schoolroom.  This  work  can  be  taken  up  in 
additional  lesson  periods  or  after  sclTool  hours. 
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PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

The  teacher  should  be  sure  that  all  the  teachers  are  ready  to 
report,  with  the  sides  of  their  bags  basted  ready  for  stitching. 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

The  teacher  should  first  demonstrate  the  running  stitch  with  the 
back  stitch,  and  the  girls  should  begin  to  sew  up  the  sides  of  the  bag, 
using  the  running  stitch.  Tliey  should  commence  the  rimning 
stitch  at  throe-fourths  of  an  inch  from  the  upper  end  of  the  bag,  so  that 
there  will  be  a  space  left  for  shts  in  the  hem  to  run  the  cord.^  The 


Fig.  6.— Btyining  stitch  with  a  back  stitch. 


seams  will  doubtless  have  to  be  finished  outside  of  the  class  hour  and 
should  be  assigned  for  completion  before  the  next  lesson. 

LESSON  VI.  BAGS  (Continued). 
Overcasting  tiie  seams  and  turning  the  hem  at  the  top  of  the  bag. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Overcasting  is  done  by  taking  loose  stitches  over  the  raw  edge  of 
the  cloth  to  keep  it  from  ravehng  or  fraying. 


»  The  draw  string  or  cord  is  to  be  run  through  the  hem  from  the  inside  of  the  bag  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  leave  three-fourths  of  an  inch  of  space  at  the  ends  of  the  seams  to  provide  slits  for  the  cord  outlets. 
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PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

The  teacher  should  be  sure  that  all  the  girls  are  ready  to  report, 
with  the  sides  of  their  bags  neatly  sewed  up  with  the  running  stitch. 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

The  teacher  should  demonstrate  the  method  of  overcasting  and 
explain  its  use.  She  should  have  the  girls  trim  the  edges  of  their 
seams  neatly  and  overcast  them  carefully.  After  the  seams  have 
been  overcast,  she  should  discuss  with  the  girls  the  depth  of  the  hem 
that  they  expect  to  use  and  the  method  of  turning  and  basting  it. 
The  girls  should  turn  and  baste  the  hems,  using  the  cardboard 
measure  for  securing  the  depth  of  the  hem.  If  the  bags  are  deep 
enough  to  admit  of  a  heading  at  the  top,  a  deep  hem  (about  2 J 
inches)  can  be  made  and  a  running  stitch  put  in  one-half  inch  (or 


Fig.  7. — Overcasting. 


more)  above  the  edge  of  the  hem  to  provide  a  casing  or  space  for  the 
cord.  If  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  narrow  hem,  the  hem  itself  can 
be  made  to  answer  as  space  for  the  cord;  in  this  case  the  hem  should 
be  made  about  one-half  inch  deep. 

LESSON  VH.  BAGS  (Continued). 

Hemming  the  top  of  the  bag,  putting  in  running  stitch  to  provide  a  space 

for  the  cord. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

Heview  of  hemming  stitch  and  running  stitch. 

PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

The  girls  should  report  to  the  class  with  the  hems  basted. 
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METHOD  or  WORK. 

The  teaciier  should  review  briefly  with  the  girls  the  method  of 
making  the  hemming  stitch  and  the  running  stitch,  asking  them  to 
describe  these  stitches  and  to  demonstrate  them  on  the  large  square 
of  canvas  before  the  class.  The  basted  hems  should  then  be  sewed 
down  with  the  hemming  stitch. 

After  the  hem  is  finished  the  girls  should  run  a  basting  tliread 
around  the  bag  to  mark  the  location  of  the  running  stitch  that  is  to 
be  half  an  inch  above  the  hem.  They  should  measure  for  this  care- 
fully with  the  cardboard  rule. 

If  there  is  not  time  to  do  all  the  hemming  in  the  class  period,  the 

hemming  stitch  and  the  running  stitch  (that  is  to  provide  space  for 

the  draw  string)  should  be  assigned  for  outside  work,  and  each  girl 

should  bring  in  her  finished  hem  at  a  designated  time  before  the 

next  class  period. 

  LESSON  VIII.  BAGS  (Continued). 

Preparing  a  cord  or  other  draw  string 
for  the  bag.  Putting  in  a  double 
drawstring  in  the  bag  so  that  it  can 
easily  be  drawn  up.  Use  of  the 
bodl^in. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

To  make  a  cord,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  more  than  four  times  as 
much  cotton  as  the  final  length  of 
the  cord  wall  require,  for  some  of 
the  length  will  be  taken  up  in  the 
twisting  of  the  cord.  The  cord 
should  be  doubled,  the  two  lengths 
twisted  together  firmly,  and  the 
ends  brought  together  again  and  held  in  one  hand  while  the  center 
is  taken  in  the  other  hand,  and  the  lengths  are  allowed  to  twist 
firmly  together.  The  ends  should  be  tied.  It  will  be  easier  for  two 
to  work  together  in  making  a  cord.  The  cord  should  be  run  into 
the  bag  with  a  bodkin  or  tape  needle.  If  one  cord  is  run  in  from 
one  side,  and  another  is  run  in  from  the  other  side,  each  cord  rmi- 
ning  all  the  way  around,  the  bag  can  be  drawn  up  easily. 

PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

If  the  children  are  not  able  to  supply  cords  for  their  own  bags, 
the  teacher  should  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  cord  on  hand.  She 
should  be  sure  the  girls'  bags  are  in  readiness  for  the  cord  before  the 
class  period. 


Fig.  8.— Bag  nearly  completed. 
From  Junior  Circular  No.  26,  Agricultural  Exten 
sion  Department,  Ames,  Iowa. 
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METHOD  OF  WORK. 

The  teacher  should  beghi  the  lesson  by  describing  the  method  of 
making  the  cord,  estimating  the  amount  necessary^  and  demonstrat- 
ing the  process  with  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  girls.  The  girls 
should  be  numbered  so  that  they  can  work  in  groups  of  two.  After 
they  have  completed  the  cord,  and  run  it  into  the  bag,  methods  of 
finishing  the  ends  neatly  should  be  suggested  to  them. 


Fig.  10. — Completed  bag. 
From  Junior  Circular  No.  26,  Agricultural  Extension  De- 
partment, Ames,  Iowa. 


LESSON  IX.  DARNING  STOCKINGS. 

Use  of  darning  ball  or  gourd  as  a  substitute  for  ball.   Talk  on  care  of  the 
feet  and  care  of  the  stockings. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

This  lesson  will  involve  running  and  weaving.  Darning  is  used  to 
fill  in  a  hole  with  thread  so  as  to  supply  the  part  that  has  been  de- 
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stroyed  or  to  strengthen  a  place  which  shows  signs  of  weakness. 
A  darning  ball,  gourd,  or  a  firm  piece  of  cardboard  should  be  placed 
tinder  the  hole.  The  darn  should  extend  one-quarter  of  an  inch 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  material,  beginning  with  fine  stitches  in  the 
material,  making  rows  of  stitching  close  together  in  one  direction, 
then  crossing  these  threads  with  rows  that  run  at  an  angle  to  them. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  alternately  pick  up  and  drop  the  edge  of  the 
material  about  the  hole  so  that  no  raw  edges  will  be  left  and  to  weave 
evenly  in  and  out  of  the  material  and  of  the  cross  threads. 

PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

Each  girl  should  provide  a  pair  of  stockings  with  a  few  small  holes 
and  a  gourd  or  ball  of  some  sort  that  she  can  use  for  a  darning  ball. 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

When  the  class 
meets  the  teacher 
should  discuss  brief- 
ly the  care  of  the 
feet,  and  of  stock- 
ings, and  demon- 
strate the  method 
of  darning  on  a  large 
piece  of  coarse  ma- 
terial with  heavy 
yarn  and  a  needle. 
If  the  girls  finish 
one  darn  during  the 
lesson  period,  the  making  of  another  darn  for  practice  outside  of 
class  should  be  assigned. 

LESSON  X.  PATCHING.^ 
Hemmed  patches  on  cotton  garments.    Talk  on  care  of  clothes. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

This  lesson  will  involve  measuring,  trimming,  basting,  and  hem- 
ming. A  patch  is  a  piece  of  cloth  sewed  on  to  a  garment  to  restore 
the  worn  part.  The  material  used  for  the  patch  should  be  as  nearly 
like  the  original  fabric  in  color  and  quahty  as  possible.  In  placing 
the  patch,  the  condition  of  the  material  about  the  hole  must  be  taken 
into  consideration,  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  hole  itself.  The  hole 
should  be  trimmed  to  remove  worn  parts  near  it.  The  patch  should 
be  2  inches  larger  than  the  trimmed  hole.  The  corners  of  the  hole 
should  be  cut  back  diagonally,  so  that  the  edges  may  be  turned 


Fig.  11.— Darning. 

From  Junior  Circular  No.  26,  Agricultural  Extension  Department, 
Ames,  Iowa. 


»  Used  when  special  problem  comes  up. 
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under.  The  patch  should  be  matched  and  pinned  onto  the  large 
piece,  leaving  the  edges  of  the  patch  to  project  evenly  on  all  four 
sides.  The  edges  of  the  material  about  the  hole  should  be  turned 
in  and  basted  to  the  patch.  The  edges  of  the  patch  should  be 
turned  in  so  that  they  extend  one-half  inch  from  the  edge  of  the 
hole  when  finished.  The  patch  and  the  cloth  should  be  basted 
together  and  hemmed. 

PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

The  lesson  on  patching  should  be  given  at  any  time  in  the  course 
when  it  can  be  apphed  to  an  immediate  need.  If  a  girl  snags  her 
dress  while  playing  at  school  or  if  she  wears  a  torn  apron,  the  teacher 
can  announce  a  patching  lesson  for  the  next  sewing  class,  and  re- 
quest each  girl  to  bring  a  torn  garment  and  the  material  for  the 
patch  from  home.  It  may  be  desirable  to  use  two  or  three  periods 
for  this  lesson. 


-  1 

n" 
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Fig.  12.— Patching. 

From  Junior  Circular  No.  26,  Agricultiiral  Extension  Department,  Ames,  Iowa. 
METHOD  OF  WORK. 

The  teacher  should  demonstrate  the  various  processes  of  patching 
on  a  large  piece  of  mushn.  The  girls  should  practice  placing  a 
patch  on  a  piece  of  paper  with  a  hole  in  it  Each  process  should  be 
assigned  in  succession — examination  of  article,  to  determine  its  con- 
dition; calculation  of  size  and  preparation  of  patch;  placing  the 
patch;  trimming  the  article  about  the  hole;  basting  the  patch  and 
material  together;  and  hemming  the  patch. 

LESSON  XL  CUTTING  OUT  APRONS  OR  UNDERQARMENTSe 
SUBJECT  MATTER. 

When  cutting  out  an  apron,  the  length  of  the  skirt  should  fii-st  be 
measured,  and  to  this  measure  6  inches  should  be  added  for  hem  and 
seams.    One  length  of  the  material  corresponding  to  this  length 
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should  be  cut.  This  should  be  folded  through  the  center  lengthwise. 
Three-fourths  of  an  inch  should  be  measured  down  on  this  fold,  and 
the  material  cut  from  the  end  of  the  selvage  to  this  point  in  order 
to  slope  the  front  of  the  apron.  When  the  waist  measure  is  taken, 
2  inches  should  be  added  to  it  (1  for  the  lap  and  1  for  finishing). 
Two  pieces  this  length,  and  2i  inches  wide,  should  be  cut  lengthwise  of 
the  material  for  the  belt.  A  measure  should  be  made  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  back  of  the  waist  hne,  over  the  shoulder,  to  a  point  5 
inches  to  the  right  to  the  center  front  and  on  the  waist  line.  Two 
pieces  the  length  of  this  measure,  and  4  J  inches  wide,  should  be  cut 
lengthwise  of  the  material  for  the  shoulder  straps.  A  piece  9  by  12 
inches  should  be  cut  for  the  bib,  the  longer  distance  lengthwise  of 
the  material.  These  measurements  allow  one-quarter  inch  for 
seams. 


Fig.  13.~-Cutting  out  skirt  of  apron. 
PR\EI.IMINARY  PLAN. 

Previous  to  the  lesson  the  teacher  should  see  if  arrangements  can 
be  made  to  secure  the  use  of  one  or  two  sewing  machines,  so  that  the 
girls  can  sew  all  the  long  seams  of  their  aprons  by  machine. 

At  a  previous  lesson  she  should  discuss  with  the  girls  the  material 
of  which  they  can  make  their  aprons.  They  should  consider  whether 
the  apron  should  be  white  or  colored,  and  whether  it  should  be  of 
muslin,  cambric,  or  gingham.  Each  girl  will  need  from  1^  to  2 
yards  of  material,  according  to  her  size.  The  taller  girls  will,  need  2 
yards. 

There  should  be  on  hand  a  sufficient  number  of  tape  measures, 
pins,  and  scissors,  so  that  the  girls  can  proceed  with  the  cutting  of 
their  aprons  with  no  unnecessary  dela3^ 
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The  apron  to  be  made  is  to  have  skirt;  bib,  and  shoulder  straps, 
m  order  to  be  a  protection  to  both  dress,  skirt,  andwaist.^ 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

As  soon  as  the  class  meets,  the  girls  should  make  the  measurements 
for  their  aprons.  One  measurement  should  be  assigned  at  a  time  and 
the  reason  for  each  measurement  given.  The  girls  should  follow  the 
measurements  explicitly,  as  they  are  apt  to  become  confused  if  direc- 
tions are  compUcated.  They  should  work  carefully  so  that  the  mate- 
rial does  not  become  mussed  or  soiled,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
lesson  they  should  fold  it  carefully  and  put  it  away  neatly.  All 
threads  and  scraps  of  material  should  be  carefully  picked  up  off  the 
floor,  and  the  room  left  in  order. 


Fig.  14.— Uneven  basting. 


LESSON  XII.  APRONS  OR  UNDERGARMENTS  (Continued). 

Basting  the  hem  for  hemming  on  the  machine  or  by  hand.  Uneven 

basting. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

An  imtven  basting  forms  the  better  guide  for  stitching.  In  uneven 
basting  the  stitches  are  made  about  twice  as  long  as  the  spaces  be- 
tween. The  stitch  should  be  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  material  and  one-eighth  inch  on  the  under  side. 

1  n  the  girls  are  very  inexperienced  and  find  the  sewing  difficult,  it  may  be  advisable  to  omit  the  bib 
and  straps  and  to  make  the  simple  full-skirted  apron.  If  a  machiae  is  not  at  hand  to  use  for  the  long  seams, 
the  limits  in  time  may  make  the  simpler  apron  necessary.  This  will  give  more  time  for  the  various  pro- 
cesses.  Lessons  XIV  and  XV  can  then  be  omitted,  Lesson  XVI  made  simpler,  and  less  outside  work 
required. 
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PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

In  addition  to  the  apron  material  which  has  been  cut  out  in  the 
previous  lesson,  each  girl  should  provide  her  own  spool  of  thread 
(number  ''Sixty"  white  thread  will  probably  answer  for  all  the  work), 
a  piece  of  cardboard  5  inches  wide  to  use  for  marker,  and  pins  to  use 
in  fastening  the  hem. 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

As  soon  as  the  class  meets,  the  girls  should  prepare  a  5-inch 
measure  of  cardboard  to  guide  them  in  turning  the  hems  of  the  skirts 
of  their  aprons.  They  should  make  a  half-inch  notch  in  the  measure 
for  the  first  turn  in  the  material.  A  one-half  inch  edge  should  be 
turned  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  then  a  5-inch  hem  turned, 
pinned,  and  basted  carefully  with  uneven  basting.  The  card  board 
marker  should  be  used  for  both  measurements. 


Fig.  15.— Gathering. 


LESSON  XIII.  APRONS  OR  UNDERGARMENTS  (Continued). 
Gathering  the  skirt  and  stitching  to  the  belt. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

In  gathering,  the  running  stitch  is  employed.  Small  stitches  are 
taken  up  on  the  needle  with  spaces  twice  as  great  between  them. 
The  top  of  the  skirt  should  be  divided  into  halves,  and  gathered  with 
two  long  double  threads,  using  fine  stitches  and  placing  them  one- 
quarter  inch  from  the  edge.  The  center  of  the  belt  and  the  center 
of  the  top  of  the  skirt  of  the  apron  should  be  determined  upon.  The 
belt  should  be  pinned  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  apron  at  these  points, 
and  the  fullness  drawn  up  to  fit  (approximately  one-half  of  the  waist 
measure).  The  skirt  and  belt  should  be  pinned,  basted,  and  sewed 
together. 
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PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 


If  the  hems  have  been  completed  in  the  skirts,  the  girls  are  ready 
to  gather  the  skirts  and  attach  them  to  the  belt.  It  will  be  weU  to 
have  pins  on  hand  to  use  in  fastening  the  skirt  and  belt  together. 


METHOD  OF  WORK. 

0 

The  teacher  should  first 
demonstrate  the  method  of 
gathering  and  assign  that 
portion  of  the  lesson.  When 
the  skirts  have  aU  been 
gathered  she  should  show 
the  girls  how  to  measure, 
pin,  and  baste  the  skirt  to 
the  belt. 


Fig.  16.— Sewing  on  the  belt  of  the  apron. 

From  Junior  Circular  No.  26,  Agricultural  Extension 
Department,  Ames,  Iowa. 


LESSON  XIV.  APRONS  OR  UNDERGARMENTS  (Continued). 
Making  the  bib. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

A  2-inch  hem  should  be  turned  across  one  short  end  of  the  bib. 
This  should  be  basted  and  hemmed.    The  bottom  of  the  bib  should 

be  gathered,  using  the 
^  method  employed  for  the 
top  of  the  skirt,  and  leav- 
ing enough  thread  to  adjust 
the  gathers  easily. 

PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

If  the  girls  have  com- 
pleted the  skirts  and  at- 
tached them  to  the  belts, 
they  are  ready  to  make 
the  bibs.  They  should  be 
provided  with  a  2-inch 
marker  for  use  in  making: 
the  hems  in  the  top  of 

Fig.  17.— Bib  and  straps  of  apron.  the  bibs. 


METHOD  OF  WORK. 


The  teacher  should  guide  the  girls  carefully  in  the  making  of  the 
bibs,  reviewing  their  knowledge  of  basting,  hemming,  and  gathering. 
95619°— Bull.  23—17  7 
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LESSON  XV.  APRONS  OR  UNDERGARMENTS  (Continued). 
Making  the  straps, 
SUBJECT  MATTER. 

One  end  of  one  of  the  straps  should  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bib.  The  side  of  the  strap  should  be  pinned,  basted,  and  sewed  to 
the  right  side  of  the  bib  with  a  running  stitch.  The  other  long  side 
of  the  strap  should  then  be  turned  in  one-quarter  of  an  inch  and  the 
ends  turned  in  one-half  of  an  inch.  The  strap  should  then  be  folded 
through  the  center  for  its  entire  length  and  the  free  side  basted  to 
the  wrong  side  of  the  bib  and  hemmed  down.  The  remaining  edges 
of  the  strap  should  be  overhanded  together.  The  other  strap  should 
be  sewed  to  the  other  side  of  the  bib  in  the  same  way. 

PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

The  bibs  should  have  been  completed  before  the  girls  report  for 
this  lesson. 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

As  soon  as  the  girls  report  for  the  lesson,  the  teacher  should  ex- 
plain the  method  of  attaching  the  straps  to  the  bib  and  tell  them 
how  to  finish  the  straps.  As  they  proceed  with  their  work,  she 
should  supervise  them  carefully  and  assign  the  unfinished  portion  of 
the  work  for  completion  outside  of  the  class. 

LESSON  XVI.  APRONS  OR  UNDERGARMENTS  (Continued). 
Putting  the  bib  and  skirt  on  the  belt. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

The  center  of  the  bottom  of  the  bib  should  be  determined,  and 
pinned  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  belt,  to  which  the  skirt  has  already 
been  attached.  The  belt  should  be  fastened  to  the  wrong  side  of 
the  bib.  The  gathering  string  of  the  bib  should  be  drawn  up,  leaving 
2  inches  of  fullness  on  each  side  of  the  center.  The  bib  should  be 
pinned,  basted,  and  sewed  to  the  belt.  The  remaining  long  edges 
of  the  belt  should  be  turned  in  one-fourth  inch,  and  the  ends  one- 
half  inch.  The  edges  of  the  other  belt  piece  should  be  turned  in 
the  same  way,  and  should  be  pinned  over  the  belt  to  which  the  skirt 
and  bib  have  been  attached  (with  all  the  edges  turned  in),  and  basted 
carefully  to  keep  the  edges  even.  The  skirt  and  bib  should  be 
hemmed  to  this  upper  belt,  and  all  the  remaining  edges  should  be 
overhanded. 
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PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

The  bib  and  straps  of  the  apron  should  be  completed  before  the 
girls  report  for  this  lesson. 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

The  teacher  should  guide  the  girls  carefully  in  the  various  steps 
necessary  in  fastening  the  bib  to  the  belt  and  in  completing  the  belt. 
If  the  hemming  and  overhanding  is  not  completed  during  the  class 
hour,  they  can  be  assigned  for  outside  work. 

LESSON  XVII.  METHODS  OF  FASTENING  GARMENTS. 
Sewing  buttons  on  the  aprons,  petticoat,  or  other  garment. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

This  lesson  should  teach  neatness  in  dress  through  a  consideration 
of  the  best  methods  of  fastening  garments.    The  position  of  the  but- 


FiG.  18.— Sewing  on  buttons. 
From  Junior  Circular  No.  35,  Agricultural  Extension  Department,  Ames,  Iowa. 

ton  is  measured  by  drawing  the  right  end  of  the  band  one  inch  over 
the  left  end.  The  location  of  the  button  should  be  marked  with  a 
pin  on  the  left  end  of  the  band.  A  double  thread  is  fastened  on 
the  right  side  of  the  band,  drawn  through  one  hole  of  the  button, 
and  back  through  the  other,  taking  it  through  the  band  close  to 
the  first  stitch.  A  pin  should  be  inserted  on  top  of  the  button 
under  the  first  stitch,  and  left  there  until  the  button  is  firmly  fastened 
in  place;  then  removed.  Before  fastening  the  thread,  it  should  be 
wrapped  two  or  three  times  around  the  threads  holding  the  button, 
between  the  button  and  the  cloth,  then  fastened  neatly  on  the  wrong 
side  with  a  few  small  stitches  one  on  top  of  the  other. 

PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

Each  girl  should  come  to  the  class  with  her  apron  as  nearly  com- 
pleted as  possible,  and  with  three  buttons  to  sew  on  it  for  fastening 
the  belt  and  straps. 
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METHOD  OF  WORK. 

The  teacher  should  discuss  the  best  methods  of  fastening  garments 
with  the  girls,  and  she  should  demonstrate  the  method  of  sewing  on 
buttons.  The  girls  should  sew  one  button  on  the  left  end  of  the 
apron  band  in  the  middle  of  the  width  about  1  inch  from  the  end 
and  another  button  4  inches  from  each  end  of  the  band  to  hold  the 
shoulder  straps. 

LESSON  XVIII.  METHOD  OF  FASTENING  GARMENTS  (Continued.) 
Buttonholes  on  practice  piece,  and  on  apron. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 


Directions  for  making  the  huttonhole. — ^Measure  the  location  of  the 
buttonhole  carefully  lengthwise  of  the  band,  so  that  the  end  will  come 


(a)  (b)  (c) 

Starting  the  button  hole.  The  buttonhole  stitch.  The  finished  button  hole. 

Fig,  19.— Working  buttonholes. 
From  Junior  Circular  No.  35,  Agricultural  Extension  Department,  Ames,  Iowa. 


one-fourth  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  garment.  Mark  the  length  of 
the  buttonhole  on  the  material  by  putting  in  two  lines  of  rimning 
stitches  at  the  ends.  To  cut  the  buttonhole,  insert  the  point  of 
scissors  at  the  point  marked  by  the  running  stitches  nearest  the  edge 
of  the  garment  and  cut  carefully  along  the  thread  of  the  material  to 
the  row  of  stitches  marking  the  length  at  the  other  end. 

To  make  the  buttonhole,  use  a  thread  of  sufficient  length  to  do 
both  the  overcasting  and  the  buttonholing.  Beginning  at  the  lower 
right  corner,  overcast  the  raw  edges  with  stitches  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  deep.  Do  not  overcast  around  the  ends  of  the  hole.  As  soon 
as  the  overcasting  is  done,  go  right  on  with  the  buttonholing  without 
breaking  the  thread.  Hold  the  buttonhole  horizontally  over  the 
first  finger  of  the  left  hand  and  work  from  right  to  left.  Insert  the 
point  of  the  needle  through  the  buttonhole  (at  the  back  end),  bring- 
ing the  point  through  toward  you  four  or  five  threads  below  the  edge 
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of  the  buttonhole.  Bring  the  doubled  thread  from  the  eye  of  the 
needle  from  right  to  left  under  and  around  the  point  of  the  needle, 
draw  the  needle  through,  forming  a  purling  stitch.  At  the  end  of  the 
buttonhole  make  a  fan  by  placing  from  five  to  seven  stitches.  The 
thread  should  be  fastened  carefully  on  the  under  side  of  the  buttonhole 

PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

For  this  lesson  it  will  be  desirable  to  have  small  pieces  of  musUn  on 
hand  to  use  as  practice  pieces  for  the  buttonholes. 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

The  teacher  should  demonstrate  the  making  of  a  buttonhole,  illus- 
trating each  process  on  a  large  piece  of  canvas.  The  girls  should  sew 
two  small  strips  of  mushn  together  and  cut  a  buttonhole  one-fourth 
inch  from  the  edge  of  the  material,  and  lengthwise  of  the  material,  to 
work  for  practice.  When  the  buttonhole  has  been  sufficiently  per- 
fected on  the  practice  piece,  the  girls  should  make  a  buttonhole  on 
the  band  of  the  apron.  The  buttonhole  should  be  made  in  the  right 
end  of  the  band,  and  in  each  end  of  each  shoulder  strap. 

LESSON  XIX.  A  PADDED  HOLDER  FOR  HANDLING  HOT  DISHES. 

BINDING. 

SUBJECT  MATTER. 

A  holder  6  inches  square  will  be  satisfactory  for  handling  hot  dishes. 
It  can  be  made  of  quilted  padding  bound  with  tape  or  of  two  thick- 
nesses of  outing  flannel  covered  with  percale  or  denim,  and  bound 
with  tape  or  braid.  If  made  of  the  outing  flannel  and  covered,  it 
should  be  quilted  by  stitching  from  the  middle  of  one  side  to  the 
middle  of  the  opposite  side  in  both  directions  in  order  to  hold  the  out- 
ing flannel  and  the  outside  covering  together.  The  tape  that  is  to  be 
used  for  the  binding  should  be  folded  through  the  center  lengthwise, 
then  beginning  at  one  corner  of  the  padding  the  edge  should  be  basted, 
half  on  one  side  and  half  on  the  other.  Right-angled  corners  should 
be  formed.  When  basted  all  around,  the  tape  should  be  sewed  down 
on  each  side  with  a  hemming  stitch. 

If  the  holder  is  to  be  suspended  from  the  apron  band,  a  tape  of  from 
27  inches  to  36  inches  in  length  should  be  attached  to  one  corner. 
The  raw  edge  at  one  end  of  the  tape  should  be  turned  in.  The  end 
should  be  so  placed  that  it  overlaps  the  corner  of  the  holder  about 
one-half  inch  and  should  be  basted  to  the  holder.    The  tape  should 

!     then  be  secured  firmly  to  the  holder,  hemmed  down  one  edge  across 
the  bottom,  and  up  the  other  edge.    The  other  end  of  the  tape  should 

I     be  finished  with  a  2-inch  loop.    The  raw  edge  should  be  folded  over,  the 
tape  turned  2  inches  down  for  the  loop,  and  basted  in  place.  This 
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should  be  hemmed  across  the  end.  One-fourth  inch  up  from  the  end 
the  double  thickness  of  tape  should  be  back-stitched  together  and  the 
edges  of  the  tape  overhanded  from  there  to  the  hemmed  end. 

PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

Each  girl  should  provide  sufficient  denim,  percale,  muslin,  or  other 
easily  washable  material  to  cover  the  two  sides  of  a  holder  7  inches 
square  and  enough  outing  flannel  or  canton  flannel  for  a  double 
lining.  About  li  yards  of  straight  tape  one-half  inch  wide  will  be 
needed  for  the  binding  and  to  suspend  the  holder  from  the  apron. 


Fig.  20.— The  holder. 


METHOD  OF  WORK. 

The  girls  should  first  carefully  measure  and  turn  the  material  for 
the  covering  of  the  holder  and  then  prepare  the  lining,  basting  it  all 
together,  then  putting  in  the  running  stitch  and  finishing  with  the 
binding. 

If  it  is  not  possible  to  complete  the  holder  in  one  period,  a  second 
lesson  period  should  be  provided,  or  arrangements  made  to  have 
supervised  work  done  out  of  lesson  hours. 
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LESSON  XX.  A  CAP  TO  WEAR  WITH  THE  COOKING  APRON. 

SUBJECT  MATTER.  i 

The  simplest  cap  to  make  will  be  the  circular  cap.  A  pattern 
should  be  made  by  drawing  a  circle  21  inches  in  diameter  with  a 
pencil  and  string  on  a  piece  of  wrapping  paper.  The  material  for 
the  cap  should  be  cut  carefully  around  the  circle  and  finished  with  a 
narrow  hem.    A  tape  to  hold  the  draw  string  should  be  placed  IJ 


Fig.  21.— Cap. 


inches  inside  the  edge  of  the  hem.  A  small  piece  of  cardboard  cut 
about  one-half  inch  wide  should  be  used  for  measuring  the  location 
of  the  tape.  Bias  strips  three-fourths  inch  wide  can  be  prepared  for 
the  tape,  or  a  commercial  tape  three-eighths  inch  wide  can  be  pur- 
chased. The  outer  edge  of  the  tape  should  be  basted  down  first,  the 
edges  joined,  then  the  inner  edges  should  be  "basted,  keeping  the  edge 
smooth.  Both  edges  should  be  neatly  sewed  down  with  hemming 
stitch  by  hand  or  on  machine.  An  elastic  should  be  inserted  in  the 
band,  carefully  fitted  to  the  head,  and  ends  fastened  neatly. 
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PRELIMINARY  PLAN. 

This  lesson  will  give  good  opportunity  to  make  a  cap  that  wii* 
answer  for  a  dust  cap  or  serve  as  a  part  of  the  cooking  uniform.  If 
such  a  cap  does  not  seem  desirable  and  the  former  lesson  has  not 
been  completed,  the  cap  can  be  omitted  and  the  work  on  the  holder 
continued. 

METHOD  OF  WORK. 

The  girls  should  first  make  the  pattern  for  the  cap  and  then  cut 
out  their  material.  The  hem  should  be  basted  and  stitched  with  the 
hemming  stitch.  The  bias  strip  should  be  basted  on  and  sewed 
down  with  the  running  stitch.  It  wiU  probably  not  be  possible  for 
the  girls  to  complete  the  cap  in  one  class  period,  but  if  the  material 
has  been  cut  out  and  the  work  started,  they  may  be  able  to  complete 
it  at  some  other  time.  The  stitches  are  not  new  and  the  work  wiU 
serve  as  an  excellent  test  of  the  skiU  they  have  acquired  in  the  course. 
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Abrams,  A.  W.,  197  (2t,  1104  (34). 
Academic    degrees.     /S'ee    Degrees,  aca- 
demic. 

Academic  freedom,  100,  280,  478,  1740. 
Academic  snobbishness,  951. 
Academic  tenure.    See  Teachers,  tenure. 
Accountancy.    391  (72),  656  (10). 
Accredited  high  schools,  657  (20),  1091 

(2)  ,  1433. 

Adams,  M.  P.,  1767  (6). 

Administration,  school,  110-120,  273, 
304-312,  391  (7)  (29)  (90)-(94),  392 
(6),  395   (12),  485-494,  572,  574,  657 

(3)  ,  679-683,  749,  762  (5),  766  (8), 
767  (1),  769  (7),  806,  812,  959-973, 
1191-1199,  1225  (10),  135T-1365,  1551- 
1554,  1741-1744 ;  university  and  col- 
lege, 356  (3)  (181,  357  (5),  764  (15), 
946. 

Adolescents,  18,  (8),  2;;8,  1477. 
Adult  education,  1104  (27). 
Advertising,  educational,  1104   (36),  1225 

(9)  ;  teaching,  391  (75),  1012  (3). 
Aesthetics,  1277,  1674. 
Africa,  geography,  1682. 
Agricultural  clubs,  656  (17). 
Agricultural  colleges.    See  Land-grant 

colleges. 

Agricultural  education,  157,  198  (5), 
.'>,48-351,  353,  391  (21)  (104)-(106), 
534-536,  538,  729-730,  766  (19),  767 
(16),  1031-1037,  1236-1238,  1256  (4), 
1604-1606,  1629  (4),  1712;  district 
schools,  1826. 

Agricultural  experiment  stations, 
1032  (17). 

Agricultural  extension,  10,31  (4),  1032 

(1).  (10)-(12). 
Agricultural  research,  10:)2  (9). 
Aguayo,  A.  M.,  1145. 

Aid  to  schools.     See  National  aid  to 

vocational  education. 
Alabama,   home   economics,    1795 ;  negro 

education,  1067. 
Alabama.     Department  of  education,  690. 
Alabama     home     economics  association, 

1795. 

Alaska,  school-service,  196,  1100. 

Alder,  Louise,  1146. 

Alderman,  L.  R..  1104  (21). 

Aldrich,  F.  R.,  1512. 

Alexander,  Carter,  110-111,  1640. 

Algebra,  252,  657  (17). 


Aliens.    See  Immigrants. 
Allan,  M.  M.,  704. 
Allen,  C.  R.,  1225  (18). 
Allen,  E.  G.,  3  (5). 
Allen,  F.  J.,  346. 
Allen,  W.  II..  362,  477,  1104  (36). 
Allison,  S.  B.,  391  (100). 
Allowances,  school  children,  85. 
Alumni  infi-uence  on  university  ideals, 
1737. 

Amanuensis,  training,  391  (74). 

American  association  of  collegiate  regis- 
trars, 936,  1730. 

American  association  of  farmers"  institute 
workers.  534,'  1031. 

American  association  of  university  profes- 
sors, 280,  478,  937,  1731. 

American  library  association,  1630. 

American  library  institute,  380. 

American  medical  association.  Council  on 
medical  education,  1043. 

American  political  science  association,  734, 
1614. 

American  psychological  association,  240. 
American  school  peace  league,  389. 
American  school  peace  league,  389  (1), 

648  (9),  765  (7). 
American  speech,  improvement,  767  (18). 
Americanization  class,  1820. 
Anderson,  A.  R.,  394  (8). 
Anderson,  D.  A.,  395  (5),  648  (9),  1357. 
Anderson,  H.  W.,  1283-1285. 
Anderson,  J.  E.,  1465. 
Anderson,  Stonewall,  1007  (1). 
Anderson,  Ind.,  vocational  education,  1589. 
Andre,  A.  E.,  319. 
Andrew,  W.  E.,  1158. 
Andrews,  B.  R.,  1013. 

Andrews,  Mrs.  Fannie  F.,  389  (1)  (25) 
(43),  648  (9),  764  (14),  765  (7),  1257 

(13)  . 

Andrews.  T.  W.,  766  (17). 

Annapolis.    Naval  academy,  170,  369. 

Anthony,  (i.  C;  356  (1). 

Anthony,  Kate.  31. 

Appelmann,  A.  H.,  391  (15). 

Apprenticeship,  3  (3)  (4),  1024,  1592. 

Arbeitsschule.  151. 

Archer,  R.  L.,  609,  865. 

Archer,  William,  1217. 

Architecture,  use  in  education,  1012  (2). 

Arithmetic,  895,  1138 ;  commercial,  772 

(14)  ;  supervision,  1311  ;  teaching.  1130, 
1306,  1495:  tests,  392  (2)  (8),  617,  840, 
848,  853,  857,  1463-1464.  1476,  1479. 

Armani,  T.,  813. 
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Arms,  S.  D.,  626. 

Armstrong,  D.  B.,  125. 

Arnett,  Trevor,  290. 

Arnold,  E.  H.,  998. 

Arnold,  Felix,  662,  829. 

Aronovici,  Carol,  1768. 

Arps,  G.  F.,  1463. 

Arrellano,  R.  N.    Ramirez  de,  63. 

Arrick,  Clifford,  13S1. 

Art,  applied,  1012  (1),  1014. 

Art  appreciation^  636,  1104  (2). 

Art  education,  74,  254,  391   (63),  628, 

893,  1023,  1180,  1300,  1392,  1395,  1439 

(12),  1591. 
Arvold,  A.  G.,  1769. 
AsBURY,  Francis,  579. 
Aslacraft,  F.  E.,  1207., 
Ashe,  S.  W.,  3  (10). 
Askew,  Sarah  B.,  765  (lOi,  1104  (32). 
Asplund,  R.  F.,  545,  1331. 
Assembly  halls,  691. 

Associated  academic  principals  and  coun- 
cil of  elementary  school  principals  and 
teachers,   197,  1256. 

As-ociation  fran<^aise  pour  I'avancement 
des  sciences,  198. 

Association  of  American  agricultural  col- 
leges and  experiment  stations,  1032. 

Association  of  American  law  schools,  1044, 

Association  of  American  universities,  938. 

Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory 
schools  of  the  middle  states  and  Mary- 
land, 759. 

Association  of  colleges  and  secondary 
schools  of  the  Southern  states,  760. 

Association  of  history  teachers  of  the 
middle  states  and  Maryland,  866. 

Association  of  school  board  secretaries  of 
Pennsylvania,  574. 

Association  of  urban  universities,  1,  1636. 

Associations,  societies,  conferences, 
city.  466  ;  foreign,  198  ;  international, 
G4S,  1436  ;  national,  1.  3-5,  153-154, 
160,  240,  280,  345,  356-357,  389-392, 
478,  501,  534,  575-576.  700,  748,  761, 
764,  905,  917,  936,  93S.  O.IO,  992.  1007. 
1012,  1031-1032.  1042-1045,  1058,  1060, 
1091,  1225,  1256-1257,  1259,  1392,  1578, 
1587,  1608,  1629,  1730-1731,  1761  ; 
state,  2,  6-7,  197,  199-202,  224,  393- 
395,  574,  577-578,  656-657,  759-760, 
762-703,  765-772.  866,  878,  908,  1092, 
1156,  1258,  14.39-1440,  1510,  1795. 
Astronomy,  1578  (7). 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  railway 
CO.,  apprentices,  1024. 

Athearn,  U.  S.,  762  (2),  1009  (5). 

Athletics,  133,  202  (5),  391  (24),  512, 
700,  759  (2),  994,  1.570;  college,  130, 
134,  701,  992;  high  school,  657  (6)  ;  in- 
tercollegiate, 700  (1),  992  (1)  ;  pro- 
fessional vs.  amateur,  762  (7)  ;  rural, 
771  (13). 

Attendance,  960,  1196,  1710. 

Attention,  184,  609,  1125. 

Atteridge,  A.  H.,  1446. 

Atwood,  Nora,  649. 

Atypical  classes,  Oakland,  Calif.,  1814. 


Audollent,  A.,  1096. 
Aurner,  C.  R.,  671. 
Aurreggio,  M.  E.,  198  (5). 
Austed,  Ida  J.,  1I6O8  (8). 
.VrsTUALiA,    trade    relations    with    U.  S., 
391  (75). 

ArXO-EDl'CATION,  457. 

Averill,  L.  A.,  814. 
Averv,  L.  B.,  391  (53). 
Avery,  Samuel,  1032  (5). 
Ayer,  F.  C,  867,  1324,  1513,  1520. 
Ayres,  L,  P.,  112,  126,  317,  959  (9),  901. 
1078. 

\yres.  May,  126,  317. 
Ayres  handwriting  scale,  1668. 
Ayres  spelling  scale,  1120. 
Azarias.  Brother,  1578  (12i. 

B. 

B.,  v.,  1003. 
Bachman.  F.  P..  211. 

Backward  children,  564,  1425,  1440  (9). 

1767  (2)    (3).    See  also  Elimination; 

Exceptional  children  ;  Promotion  of 

pupils  ;  Retardation. 
Bacteriology,  1061  (VI). 
Bagley,   W.   C,   32,   209,   391    (56),  488, 

762  (1),  768  (5),  781.  959  (6),  1298. 
Bailey,  H.  T.,'  2  (1). 
Bailey,  L.  H..  348. 
Baker.  F.  E.,  1440  (8). 
Baker,  F.  T.,  868. 
Baker.  G.  M.,  684,  962,  1340.  1551. 
Baker.  N.  R.,  1755. 
Baker,  R.  S.,  515. 
Baker,  S.  .Josephine,  1368. 
Baker,  T.  S.,  13.32. 
Baldwin,  B.  T.,  392  (1),  1732. 
Ballard,  Anna  W.,  858. 

Balliet,  T.  M.,  .391  (17)  (67),  395  (2)  (3). 
Ballou,  F.  W.,  .392  (5),  959  (25). 
Baltz,  F.  P.,  1042  (2). 
Bangor  theological  seminary,  1609. 
Barber,  F.  D.,  1680. 

Barhour,  Marion  B.,  391  (36),  648  (1),  1322. 

Bard,  A.  S.,  1730  (5). 

Bardeen,  C.  R.,  542. 

Barker,  Creighton,  694. 

Barker,  E.  C,  66  (2). 

Barker,  L.  F.,  1046. 

Barnard,  Henry,  586. 

Barnard,  3.  L.,  1104  (4). 

Barnes,  Earl.  575  (1). 

Barnes,  Ina  G.,  771  (19). 

Barnes,  Walter,  381,  1824. 

Barnett,  G.  E.,  1225  (29). 

Barnett,  Nell  M.,  771  (14). 

Barnhart,  E.  W.,  391  (75). 

Barnum,  Charlotte  E.,  1166. 

Barr,  M.  W.,  373. 

Barrows,  Anna,  534  (1). 

Barrows,  Sarah  T.,  430. 

Barry,  Sinclair,  1579. 

Bartholomew,  W.  E.,  160  (1),  1299. 

Barton,  H.  J.,  657  (4). 

Bartow,  H.  E.,  1584. 

Baseball,  summer,  762  (7). 
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Batavia  system,  315. 
Bate,  W.  G.,  156,  974. 
Bateman,  J.  W.,  460. 
Bateman,  W.  G.,  830. 
Baudiillard,  J.,  1641. 
Bayliss,  Clara  K.,  1574. 
Beach,  F.  A.,  1483. 
Beach,  J.  H.,  766  (8). 
Beard,  C.  A.,  1  (1),  546. 
Beasley,  E.  G.,  869. 
Beauvisage,  Georges,  198  (3). 
Beaux,  Cecilia,  1300. 

Becht,  J.  G.,  393  (3),  577   (5),  959  (3), 

1104  (15). 
Beith.  J.  H.,  86. 
Bell.  A.  G.,  457. 
Bell,  J.  C,  382,  1286. 
Bengal,  education,  779,  1445. 
Bengtson,  Caroline,  523. 
Benham,  A.  R.,  672. 
Benjamin,  C.  H.,  1032  (14). 
Bennett,  C.  A.,  522,  1589,  1780. 
Bennett,  G.  V.,  1714. 
Bennett,  Victoria  E.  M.,  503. 
Bensinger,  F.  L.,  574  (6j. 
Benson^  A.  C,  782. 
Benson,  O.  H.,  349,  391  (106). 
Benson,  P.  H.,  1151. 
Bentley.  R.  C,  1534. 
Benton,  G.  P.,  5  (4),  391  (34). 
Berg,  Clara  deL.,  53. 
Berg,  H.  O.,  1820. 
Berkeley,  Gwendoline,  705. 
Berkowitz,  J.  H.,  504,  695,  987. 
Beelix.    University,  student  life,  705. 
Bernard,  L.  L.,  1709. 
Berry,  Lillian  G.,  657  (9). 

BESAXCON.  ficOLE  NORMALE.  MUSfiB 
PfiDAGOGIQUE,  93. 

Bess,  E.  A.,  1233. 

Betelle,  J.  0.,  691. 

Betts,  G.  H.,  831. 

Beveridge,  J.  H.,  959  (20). 

Bevier,  Isabel,  1038. 

Bexell,  J.  A.,  391  (76). 

Beyer,  T.  P.,  1662. 

Bible  in  schools,  518,  717,  1581. 

Bible  study,  150 ;  college,  1011 ;  high 
school,  1510  (7)  ;  North  Dakota  plan, 
339;  school  credit  for,  1581,  1583,  1776, 
1779. 

Bigolow,  M.  A.,  699,  1760. 
Billings,  Myra  I.,  765  (4). 
Binet,  Alfred,  832-833. 

Binet-Simon  tests,  46,  49-50,  427,  620, 
748  (2),  854,  1092  (2),  1673.  See  also 
IntelligejsXE  tests. 

Binford,  .J.  H.,  1510  (2). 

Bingaman,  C.  C,  266. 

Biography.    See  Educators. 

Biology,  study,  1303  ;  teaching,  892,  1439 
(8). 

Birch,  T.  B.,  834. 

Birmingham,  Eng.,  care  of  defective  chil- 
dren, 374,  1811, 
Bishop,  W.  W.,  1630  (2). 
Bjornson,  J.  S.,  431. 


Black,  R.  M.,  767  (4). 

Blackford,  Katherine  M.  II.,  528. 

Blackwell,  R.  E.,  3  007  (1). 

Blaisdell,  T.  C,  479,  1104  (7). 

Blakely,  P.  L.,  15,  281,  603. 

Blanchard,  Clyde,  391  (75). 

Blanton,  S.  D.,  772  (19). 

Blewett,  Ben,  391  (27)  (29). 

Blight,  R.  E.,  391  (91). 

Blind,  education,  749  ;  mental  tests,  613. 

Bliss,  D.  C,  392  (6). 

Bliss,  C.  S.,  1767  (3). 

Bloodgood,  F.  IL,  748  (1). 

P.loomfield,  Meyer,  656  (."Jj. 

Blount,  R.  E.,  82. 

Blow,  Susan,  1094. 

BJuhm,  Soloman,  1265. 

BOAUDMAN   APPRENTICE   SHOPS,  527. 

Bobbitt,  J.  F.,  33,  587,  1266  (II). 
Boehringer,  C.  Louise,  301  (37). 
Bogardus,  E.  S.,  859. 
Bohn,  Mary  H.,  83. 
Boise,  Id.,  industrial  education,  152. 
Bolenius,  Emma  M.,  54,  1128,  1681. 
Bonham,  Milledge  L.,  1301. 
Bonner,  H.  R.,  771  (4),  1234. 
Bonner,  Mary  G.,  783. 

Bonser,  F.  G.,  718,  835,  1104    (9),  1392 

(4)  ,  1599. 

Book,  W.  F.,  340.  057  (16). 
Bookkeeping.    1042  (2),  1299. 
Books  and  reading.     »Sec  Libraries  axd 
reading. 

Boone,  R.  G.,  391  (68)  (85),  648  (6), 
1156  (14). 

Borgia,  Sister  M.,  1578  (21). 

Bornhak,  Conrad,  939. 

Boshart,  E.  W.,  1012  (5). 

Boston,  continuation  schools,  1821. 

Boston.  Departnaent  of  educational  in- 
vestigation and  measurement,  1663. 

Boston.  Department  of  educational 
investigation   and    measurement,  392 

(5)  . 

Bostwick,  A.  E.,   1079,   1104    (31),  1252, 

1630  (1),  1825. 
Botany,  350,  1439  (10). 
Boughton,  Alice  C,  1039. 
Bougie,  C.  1056. 
Bourgin,  Hubert,  870. 
Bourne,  R.  S.,  588,  784,  1097. 
Bourne,  W.  R.,  201  (4). 
Bovee,  A.  G.,  1484. 
Bovingdon,  John,  1176. 
Bowen,  W.  P.,  994. 
Bowman,  E.  L.,  1108. 

Boy  scouts,  149,  548,  743,  959  (12),  1247. 
Boys,  1031  (3),  1112,  1384,  1579,  1812. 
Boys'  and  girls'  clubs,   349,  538,  656- 

(17),  730,  1238,  1605. 
Brace,  A.  M.,  770  (7L 
Bradbury,  R.  H.,  1302. 
Bradford,  Mary  C.  C,  391  (35). 
Bradley  institute,  522. 
Bradsher,  E.  L.,  1304  (4  i. 
Bradstreet,  Marjora.  1147. 
Bram,  Israel,  623. 
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Biamfoid,  Benchara.  :;4. 

Branchcr,  H.  S.,  907. 

Brawley,  Benjamin,  1120. 

Bray,  W.  .T.,  129,  82:^.  511. 

Breck,  Emma  J.,  4  (2),  189. 

Bi-eckenridgo,  W.  E.,  6G3. 

Brelet,  Henri,  1098. 

Bremer,  P^dith  T.,  177. 

Brenna,  Ernestina,  871. 

Brereton,  C,  18  (8). 

Breslich,  E.  R.,  627,  1485. 

Brewer,  .1.  M.,  432,  1104  (8). 

Bricker.  (i.  A.,  1325. 

Bkiihjewateu  normal  school,  6(58. 

Bridi.',  ^r.  P.,  1811. 

Briei-ly,  Susie  S.,  222. 

Brigf;s,  IL  A.  M.,  005  (6) 

Briygs,  L.  K.,  700  (1»,  992  (1). 

Brig^s,  T.  n.,  460  (1  ».  872. 

Bright   citii^driox,  301    (79)    (100),   749,  " 

1627,  1815. 
Brightman,  E.   S.,  309. 
Brltton.  N.  L.,  1177. 
Broclihausen,  Anna,  766  (4). 
Brogan,  Anna  II.,  265  (5).  741  (3)  (5). 
BuooKLiXE,     Mass.,     swimming  lessons, 

1210. 

Brpoks,  Angeline,  144. 

Brooks,    E.    C,    89    304,    579,    766  (18), 

1192,  1555. 
Brooks,  S.  D.,  207. 
Brown,  A.  A.,  334,  1388. 
Brown.  Alta  V.,  770  (10). 
Brown,  E.  E.,  267,  391  (2)  (32). 
Brown,  F.  L.,  517,  1389. 
Brown,  G.  A.,  996,  1159,  1341. 
Brown,  Gladys  A.,  1486. 
Brown,  H.  A.,  610,  836. 
Brown,  .1.  F.,  .305. 

Brown.  .1.   S.,  391    (34)    (47),   657  (19), 

1091  (4),  14.39  (6). 
Brown.  R.  M.,  1487,  1682. 
Brown.  R.  W.,  241. 
Brown.  R.  W.,  880. 
Brown,  S.  W.,  715. 
Brown  university,  108. 
Browne,  Blanche  Van  L.,  1423. 
Browne.  H.  M.,  1435. 
Browne,  .T.  C,  6.57  (8). 
Brownell.  H.  G.,  1259  (5). 
Broyles,  W.  A.,  157. 
Bruce,  W.  H.,  604. 
Bruckner,  Leo,  420. 
Brumbaugh,  M.  G.,  577  (4). 
Brush,  H.  R.,  1178. 
Bryan,  A.  C,  866  (8). 
Bryan,  E.  A.,  1032  (3). 
Bryan,  W.  J.,  764  (4),  1257  (9). 
Buckingham.,  B.  R.,  392  (2). 
Buckingham  scale,  235,  846,  855. 
Budgets,  students',  1413. 
Budington,  R.  A.,  1303. 
Btidlong,  Mrs.  M.  F.  (C),  1253. 
Buffalo,    school    administration,     1553 ; 

school  survey,  217. 
Buisson,  Ferdinand,  .391  (5),  400. 
Bulifant,  Blanche  V.,  918. 


Bumpus,  n.  C.  5  (2). 

Bunker,  F.  F.,  572. 

Burdick.  F.  M.,  1797  (3). 

Burg,  .1.  €.,  29  L 

Burgess,  E.  W.,  328. 

Burgess,  William,  1761. 

Burgoon,  A.  L.,  1800. 

Burk,  Frederic,  306,  1679. 

Burke,  James  Do.minic,  1778. 

Burke.  R.  E.,  628. 

Burnett,  T.  .L,  1275. 

Burnham,  Ernest,  391  (60). 

Burr,  W.  IL.  162. 

Burrows.  Mark,  265  (3),  329  (2i. 

Busch.  Ella  A..  975,  1745. 

Business,  women  in,  1061  (VIII). 

Business    edjcatiox.     /S'ee    Com  MKitci  m 

education. 
Business  English,  1042  (6». 
Butler,  N.  M..  940,  1733. 
Butler.  Nathaniel.  6  (4).  1620  (10). 
Butler.  R.  S..  772  (15). 
Butte,  school  survey,  136:>. 
Butterfield.  K.  L..  905  (5),  lo:!.",. 

C. 

Cabot,  Ella  L.,  772  (7),  1080. 

Cabot.  S.  P.,  1258  (5). 

Cadbury,  Mrs.  George,  374. 

Cady,  C.  B.,  1683. 

Cafeterias,  Chicago,  83. 

Cahen,  Albert,  198  (2). 

Cajori,  Florian,  1441. 

Caldwell,  H.  N.,  48.5. 

Caldwell,  O.  W.,  873. 

Caldwell,  W.  A.,  391  (101). 

California,  child  welfare,  514  :  high  school 

teachers,  933  ;  junior  colleges,  298,  13.34  ; 

secondary    education,    279,    1156  (6), 

1334;  vocational  guidance,  1156  (16). 
California  council  of  education,  919. 
California  high  school  teachers'  association, 

6.56,  1156. 

California  state  normal  school,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 306. 

California  teachers'  association,  919. 

Calvin,  Mrs.  H.  W..  1031  (5),  1032  (13). 

Camp,  Walter,  759  (2). 

Campagnac,  E.  T.,  1654. 

Campbell,  H.  F.,  98. 

Camps,  171,  1267  (4)  (10). 

Canning,  J.  B.,  495. 

Cannon,  Mary  A.,  1059. 

Cant,  R.  McK.,  1590. 

Capen,  S.  P.,  292,  673,  760  (1).  1032  (7), 
1433. 

Carey,  N.,  837. 

Carmalt,  Alice  M.,  959  (11). 

Carman,  K.  V.,  1014.  1.392  (8). 

Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advancement 
of  teaching.  761. 

Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advance- 
ment of  teaching,  107,  1352,  1540. 

Carnegie  library,  Pittsiujrgh,  Pa. 
Schools  division,  571. 

Carothers,  W.  H.,  88  (2). 
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Carpenter,  W.  H.,  941. 
Carr,  E.  P.,  332. 
Carranza^  Venustiano,  16. 
Carris,  L.  H.,  1225  (7),  1604. 
Carroll,  C.  B.,  1578  (3). 
Carson  college  for  girls,  Philadelphia, 
1060. 

Carter,  J.  P.,  1797  (4). 
Carter,  R.  B.,  1684. 
Carton,  E.,  1710, 
Gary,  C.  P.,  1113. 
Case,  H.  C,  1358. 

Case  system,  hygiene,  1481,  legal  educa- 
tion, 1044  (2),  1612. 
Cates,  E.  E.,  307. 

Catholic  church.    See  Roman  Catholic 

CHURCH.  , 

Catholic  educational  association,  1578. 
Ceramics,  70. 
Certain,  C.  C,  752. 
Chadsey,  C.  E.,  391  (32). 
Chamberlain,  Arthur  H.,  919. 
Chambers,  G.  G.,  1440  (17). 
Chambers,  W.  G.,  920,  1521. 
Chancellor,   W.   E.,    113,   391,    (90),  486, 
773. 

Chapin,  F.  S.,  141.3. 
Chapman,  A.  E.,  865. 
Chapman,  .1.  J.,  815. 
Chapman,  Lucy  H.,  1807. 
Character,  51. 

Character    training,    959    (11),  1005, 

1080,  1091  (1),  1217,  1570. 
■Chautauqua,  1629  (17). 
Charles  E.  Ellis  college,  Philadelphia, 

1060.  • 

Chase,  Amanda  M.,  391  (42). 
Chase,  Ethel  W.  B.,  1439  (10). 
Chatblain,  H,  L.,  13. 
Cheating,  84,  1004. 

Chemistry,  61,  .391  (88),  645,  1302;  for 
girls,  14.39  (6). 

Chemists,  training,  1049^ 

Cherney,  .1.  C,  763  (7). 

Chestnut,  Jo.  LeC,  1305. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  high  school,  365. 

Chicago,  defective  children,  562 ;  public 
schools,  1263. 

Chicago  normal  college,  472. 

Chicago  telephone  company,  employees' 
recreational  facilities,  1381. 

Chicago.  University.  947  ;  Board  of  re- 
commendations, 675. 

Chickering,  E.  C,  433. 

Child  labor,  185,  331,  577  (4),  1574-1575, 
1773-1774. 

Child  study,  44-52,  184,  229-239,  420- 
428,  567,  609-622,  829-857,  1113-1127, 
1283-1295,  146.3-1479,  1662. 

Child  training.  1576, 

Child  welfare,  141,  3.30-331,  391  (9), 
514,  710-714,  1102,  1384-1385,  157i- 
1576,  1772-1775. 

Children,  428  :  education,  819,  821  ;  ideals, 
830;  management,  413. 

Children's  literature,  192,  381. 

(!hildren's  reading,  1080, 

Childs,  E.  P.,  1522. 


Childs,  II.  G„  392  (7). 

China,    education,    391    (20),    411,  602, 

764  (13). 
Christian  colleges,  1347. 
Christiansen,  A.  O.,  1465. 
Christie,  G.  I.,  1031  (1). 
Christman,  F.  A.,  908  (6). 
Chubb,  Percival,  64. 
Church,  C.  C,  1523. 
Church  and  education,  53,  1257  (6). 
Churchill,  T.  W.,  487,  9.59  (4),  1514. 
Cigarette  smoking,  713. 
Cincinnati,  physical  education,  703. 
Cincinnati.    Vocation  bureau,  1603. 
Cinematograph.    See  Moving  pictures. 
Cipriani,  Charlotte  J.,  446. 
Citizenship,  295,  764  (4),  766  (17),  908 

(3),   1257    (9)  ;  training  for,  934,  959 

(17).  (22). 
City  children  vs.  country  children,  275, 

1666. 

City  universities.  See  Universities  and 
colleges,  municipal. 

Civic  education,  18  (6)  (8),  66  (4),  243, 
362-364,  545-547,  734-742,  771  (7)  (11), 
1051-1053,  1315, 1408-1409,  1614,  1800- 
1804  :  textbooks,  657  (21). 

Clapp,  F.  L.,  794. 

Clark,  C.  M.,  1609. 

Clark,  C.  U.,  1179. 

Clark,  Earle,  114. 

Clark,  M.  G.,  1530. 

Clark,  T.  A.,  942,  1091  (1). 

Clark,  Taliaferro,  1152,  1767  (1)  (10). 

Clark,  W.  E.,  1225  (8). 

Clark,  W.  H.,  1439  (14). 

Clarke,  W.  F.,  767  (3). 

Class  periods,  88  (3). 

Classical  education.  See  Liberal  edu- 
cation. 

Classics,  246,  396,  656  (9)',  1440  (16), 
Claxton,  P.  P.,  363,  391  (52),  393  (7)  (8», 

575   (3),  648   (10),  776,  1624. 
Clayton,  S.  Lillian.  1608  (10). 
Cleghorn,  A.  M.,  656  (0). 
Cleland,  Helen,  1608  (3). 
Clement.  .T,  A.,  762  (3), 
Cleveland.  A.  A.,  .395  (1). 
Cleveland  arithmetic  tests,  1476. 
Cleveland  survey,  33,  112,  114,  126,  136. 

187,  425,  499,  532.  541,  565,  721,  726- 

727.  924,  961,  1070. 
Climate  and  civilization,  127. 
Clinton,  G,  P„  350, 
Clough,  H.  O..  905  (8). 
Clubs,  agricultural,  656  (17),  730. 
Cobb,  Leila,  766  (5). 
Coberly,  J,  G,  B.,  771  (16t. 
Cock,  A.  A.,  611. 
Coe,  G.  .\.,  716. 

Co-education,  174,  1416,  1578  (18t. 
Coen,  Violpt.  1225  (14). 
Coffin,  W.  S.,  1012  (1). 

Coffman,  L.  D.,  401,  488,  767  (2).  959  (6t, 

1311,  1440   (11).  1556. 
Cohen,  Mark,  391  (3). 
CoiT.  H.  A.,  11,  777. 
Colby,  Elbridge,  1734. 
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Cole,  T.  R.,  395  (6). 
Colegrove,  C.  P.,  1226. 
Col  grove,  P.  P.,  178. 

CciLLEOE  ADMISSION,  Certificate  vs.  exam- 
ination, 759  (4)  (5). 

COLLEtJE     AND     UNIVERSITY     EXPERT,  1104 

(37). 

College  art  association  of  America,  1180. 

COLLECE    CKEDIJ-    FOR    HIGH    SCHOOL  WORK, 

760   (7),  171S. 

College  dramatics,  1537,  1544. 

College  entrance  examination  board,  1735. 

College  entrance  requirements,  105, 
479.  1730  (4);  English,  639;  Latin, 
430.  883  ;  science,  391  (88)  ;  shorthand, 
lOO  (4)  ;  units,  1091  (8). 

College  graduates,  104  ;  birth-rate,  1188  ; 
in  business,  356  (11)  ;  opportunities  for 
women,  1061  ;  women,  as  wives  and 
mothers,  554. 

College  lecture  system,  1176. 

College  professors,  471,  667 ;  outside 
work,  938  (3)  ;  salaries,  108. 

College  students,  1286 ;  character,  356 
(12).    See  also  Student  life. 

College  women,  as  wives  and  mothers, 
554  ;   opportunities  for,  1061. 

Colleges.  See  Higher  education;  Uni- 
versities and  colleges. 

Collins,  G.  L.,  1152. 

Collins,  J.  v.,  463,  1306. 

Colliver,  J.  A.,  1812. 

Colton,  Elizabeth  A.,  1058  (1). 

Columbia  law  review,  1797  (3). 

Columbia  university,  356  (17),  1177;  de- 
grees, 1733  ;  Division  of  Indo-Iranic 
languages,  877  ;  Law  school,  1797  ; 
School  of  dentistry;  1244. 

Colvin,  S.  S.,  909. 

Colwell,  N.  P.,  1043  (1). 

Commencements,  high  school,  271. 

Commercial  arithmetic,  772  (14). 

Commercial  education,  3,  160-161,  354- 
355,  391  (72)-(77),  540-541,  732,  772 
(15),  963  (3),  1042,  1242,  1407,  1436, 
1796.  See  also  Corporation  schools  ; 
Department  store  education  ;  Voca- 
tional education. 

Commercial  geography,  772  (9),  1489, 
1492. 

COMiMISSION  government  AND  SCHOOL  AD- 
MINISTRATION,  Buffalo,  1553. 

Committee  for  immigrants  in  America, 
1051. 

Community  and  school,  138,  391  (51), 
461,  771  (2)  (3)  (8)-(ll)  (16)-(17) 
(19),  772  (11),  905  (2)-(8),  959  (18), 
1002,  1052,  1216,  1558,  1767  (1).  See 
also  Social  aspects  of  education. 

Community  center  vacation  school, 
1823. 

Community  centers,  391  (39),  709,  997, 
1000,  1427.  See  also  Recreation  cen- 
ters. Schools  as  social  centers. 

Community  clubs.  1770. 

Community  leagues,  1572. 

Community  music,  1104  (28). 

Community  secretary,  908  (7). 


COM.MUNITY   WELFARE,   1629  (15). 

Composition.      See    English  language, 

composition  and  grammar. 
Comprehensive   examinations,   759  (3), 

1204. 

Compulsory  education,  959  (26),  l.")92 
(11). 

Comstock,  Anna,  908  (1*). 

Comstock,  Sarah,  1620. 

Conard,  II.  E.,  1463. 

Conboy,  Sara  A..  1225  (3)  (16). 

Confei-ence  on  rural  education,  905. 

Conference  on  the  education  of  dependent, 
truant,  backward  and  delinquent  chil- 
dren, 748. 

Conference  on  the  prospective  work  of 
Carson  college  for  girls  and  Charles  E. 
Ellis  college,  1060. 

CONGRftS    INTERNATIONAL   D'fiDUCATION,  400. 

Conklin,  E.  G.,  1456. 
Conley,  C.  C,  1403. 

Connecticut,  education,  584  ;  rural  com- 
munities, 905  (8). 

Connolly,  Louise,  765  (9). 

Conservation  of  vision,  classes  for  the, 
1370. 

Consolidation  of  schools,  81,  202  (8), 
770  (4). 

Constructive  ability,  development,  1457. 
Continuation  schools,  185,  188,  577  (4), 

1017,  1104  (23),  1225  (13),  1392  (11), 

1.398,  1595,  1821-1822. 
Cook,  A.  S.,  1440  (12). 
Cookery  laboratory  costume,  352. 
Cookson,  C.  W.,  959  (22). 
Cooley,  Anna  M.,  1225  (11). 
Cooley,  F.  S.,  1031  (2). 
Cooley,  M.  E.,  1439  (1), 
Cooper,  C.  P.,  1260. 
Cooper,  F.  I.,  123. 

Cooper,  W.  A.,  656  (15),  1156  (10). 

Cooperative  education  association  of  Vir- 
ginia. 1572. 

Cooperative  engineering  course,  936 
(5). 

Cooperative   system   of  education,  356 

(14),  393  (1),  770  (4),  771  (4),  1775. 
Coover,  J.  E.,  612. 
Cope,  H.   F.,  1580. 
Corbett.  H.  R.,  921,  1524. 
Cornell  university,  1736. 
Cornell  university,  1189,  1547. 
Cornman,  O.  P.,  1073. 

Corporal  punishment,  high  school,  976. 
Corporation   schools,   3,   341,  908  (4), 
1587. 

Correspondence  courses,  186,  1104  (26), 
1629  (6)  ;  home  economics,  1041. 

Corson,  O.  T.,  580,  679,  922,  959  (7),  1382. 

Cortright,  E.  E.,  1099. 

Corwin,  R.  N.,  130,  700  (3),  992  (3). 

Cory,  C.  L.,  357  (3). 

Coulter,  J.  G.,  55,  282,  1488. 

Councilman,  W.  T.,  1047. 

Country  children  vs.  city  children, 
275,  1666. 

Country  Sunday  schools,  1510  (5). 
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Country  theater,  1760. 
Countryman,  R.  L.,  461. 
County  unit  plan,  395  (12),  973,  1225  (7). 
Course  of  study.    See  Curriculum. 
Courtis,  S.  A.,  392  (8),  959  (24),  1464. 
Courtis  test,  617,  1463. 
Covell,  G.  A.,  1032  (16). 
Cowan,  Edwina  A.,  229. 
Cowau,  Frances,  767  (10). 
Cox.  r.  W.  L.,   197    (7),  268,   1256  (2), 
18.33. 

Cox  child-labor  act,  185. 
Ccxe,  W.  W.,  1114. 

Crabtree,  J.  W.,  391   (41)    (108),  1525. 
Crafts,  W.  F.,  518,  1581. 
Craig,  A.  E.,  763  (4). 
Craig,  Anne  T.,  1457. 
Cram,  G.  W.,  936  (1). 
Crane,  A.  G.,  767  (1). 
Crane,  Julia  E.,  1256  (5). 
Crawshaw,  F.  D.,  342,  1225  (6). 
Credit.-    See    College    credit  ;  School 
credit. 

Credits  for  quality,  760  (4). 

Creel,  George,  179,  365,  1054. 

Creelman,  G.  C,  959  (5). 

Creer,  J.  P.,  202  (10). 

Creswell,  Mary  E.,  1104  (30). 

Cripples,  education,  183,  566,  749,  1076, 

1423,   1624  ;  vocational  education,  563, 

125L 

Crist,  R.  F.,  742,  959  (17). 

Crocheron,  B.  H.,  656  (17),  1104  (10). 

Crone,  F.  L.,  17,  390  (1),  391  (19)  (49) 
(55;  (93). 

Crook,  C.  W.,  391  (14). 

Crosby,  D.  J.,  1826. 

Cross,  E.  A.,  56. 

Cross,  Leora  M.,  569. 

Crouch,  C.  H.,  1393. 

Crow.  C.  S.,  771  (3). 

Croz'^t,  Paul,  785. 

Cruickshank,  L.  D.,  18  (1). 

Cubberley,  E.  P.,  202  (2)  (8)  (12),  308, 
391  (7)  (54),  392  (9),  394  (2),  963, 
1193,  1334. 

Cuff.  Marian  E.,  18  (3). 

Culbert,  Jane  F.,  1767  (9). 

CuJter,  H   M.,  265  (1). 

Cultural  education.  See  Liberal  Edu- 
cation. 

Culture,  600,  789,  1278. 

Curley,  M.  J.,  1008. 

Current  educational  conditions,  15-30, 
209-221,  399-412,  587-602,  781-812, 
1096-1107,  1265-1274,  1446-1455,  1640- 
1 653. 

Curriculum,  elementary  schools,  763  (3), 
707  (20),  959  (6),  1753;  elimination, 
202  (0),  224,  1559;  differentiation,  314, 
488,725,983,1556;  high  schools,  88  (1), 
(2),  913,  1258  (2),  1711;  rural  schools, 
959  (5),  1154,  1709;  six-three-three  plan, 
266;  technical  colleges,  356  (10);  time 
allotment  in  grades,  1753;  universities 
and  colleges,  672,  770  (5)  ;  Utah,  1743. 

Currier,  W.  B.,  1591. 

96651—17  2 


Curtis,  H.  S.,  1380. 
Cushing,  S.  W.,  1489. 

D. 

Dabne^,  C.  W.,  589. 
Dadmun,  Francis  M.,  71. 
Dake,  L.  G.,  391  (75). 
Dana,  J.  C,  1429. 
Danielson,  Frances  W.,  142. 
Danner,  V.  E.,  1741. 
Dann,  G.  J.,  197  (6). 
Dann,  Hollis,  575  (7). 
Darcie,  M.  L.,  429. 
Darroch,  Alexander,  786. 
Dartmouth  college,  cooperation  with  sec- 
ondary schools,  952. 
Davenport,  Eugene,  524. 
Davidson,  W.  M.,  577  (1). 
Da  vies.  Hazel  L.,  908  (7). 
Davis,  C.  O.,  115,  658,  910. 
Davis,  J.  B.,  1218,  1386. 
Davis,  W.  H.,  629,  816,  874. 
Dawson,  C.  A.,  242. 

Deaf  and  dumb,  education,  180-182.  370- 
372,  391  (101),  749,  1071-1072,  1249, 
1421-1422,  1578  (2),  1622-1623,  1809- 
1810. 

Dealey,  Hermione  L.,  1535. 

Dealey,  W.  L.,  787,  1466. 

Dean,  A.  D.,  1781. 

Dean,  W.  H.,  158,  1605. 

Dean  of  women,  1063. 

Dearborn,  G.  Van  N.,  977,  1276. 

Dearborn,  W.  F.,  1465. 

Dearholt,  H.  E.,  1629  (13). 

Debates   and   debating,  247.   874,  1136. 

1504,  1629   (10)  ;  influence  on  political 

opinion,  1494. 
Decatur,  III.,  extra-classroom  study.  269. 
Decorme,  Gerardo,  774. 
Deem,  Eleanora  F.,  43^. 
Defective  children,  374,  562  ;  industrial 

training,  1392   (14).     See  also  Blind; 

Cripples  ;  Deaf  and  dumb  ;  Exceptional 

Children  ;     Feeble-minded  ;  Nervous 

children. 

Deffenbaugh,  W.  S..  402.  680,  771  (6).  964. 
De  Graff,  Grace,  391  (94). 
De  Grassi,  G.,  788. 

Degrees,  academic,  922,  1733  ;  in  District 
of  Columbia,  99. 

De  Groat,  H.  D.,  1256  (1). 

Delhi,  J.  D.,  875,  1168. 

Delanuoy,  Paul,  293. 

De  la  Salle,  J.  B.,  778. 

Delinquency,  749,  1812. 

De  Long,  Ethel,  1767  (11). 

Dement,  Lucia  W.,  1392  (16). 

Democracy  and  education.  See  Educa- 
tion and  democracy. 

Demonstration  work,  farm,  1104  (29)  ; 
home,  1104  (30),  1225  (25)  (26). 

Dengler,  W.  E.,  1042  (6). 

Denmark,  rural  schools,  393  (4),  1258  i4L 

Dennis,  D.  H.,  908  (5*). 

Denominational  schools  and  colleges, 
1007  (2)  (5)  (7),  1259  (2)  (4),  1347. 
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Dental  education,  1244. 
Dental  hygiene,  508. 

Denver,  continuation  scliool,  1398 ;  school 
administration,  963 ;  survey,  587,  1266. 

Denver  civic  and  commercial  association, 
1194. 

Department  store  education,  1027,  1225 
(2). 

Department  store  education  association, 
3  (2). 

Department  store  work,  1061  (IX). 
Departmental  teaching,  768   (4),  1366, 
1557. 

De  Sanctis  tests,  1291. 

De  Shazo,  M.  G.,  656  (13). 

Design,  applied,  1012  (9). 

Desmond,  Daisy  F.,  391  (75). 

De  Sota  Parish,  La.,  survey,  460. 

Detroit,  education,  219  ;  home  economics, 
1240;  immigrant  education,  1420;  night 
schools,  560. 

Detroit.    Board  of  education,  659. 

Deuckler,  Gustav,  210. 

Deutsch,  Abraham,  496,  685. 

Deutsch,  M.  E.,  1156  (7). 

Dewey,  .John,  343,  .590-591,  605,  789,  938 
(1),  1342,  1447. 

Dewey,  John,  828,  1131. 

De  Witt  Clinton  high  school.  New 
York,  697. 

Dexter,  F.  B.,  1348. 

Deyol,  A.  M.,  763  (2). 

Dick,  G.  S.,  470. 

Dick,  William,  965. 

Dickie,  G.  E.,  391  (83). 

Diebel,  Amelia,  1137. 

Diemer,  Hugo,  356  (4). 

Diggle,  J.  W..  1642. 

Directors,  school,  577  (3). 

Directory,  educational,  1267. 

Discipline,  121,  .391  (41),  496,  684-685, 
980,  1747-1748.  See  also  Formal  dis- 
cipline; School  management. 

Diseases,  contagious,  1368 ;  preventable, 
199  (1). 

Dishonesty,  84,  1004. 

Diversional  occupation,  1783. 

Di:con,  B.  V.  B.,  1243. 

Dobbs,  Ella  V.,  1148. 

Dodd,  A.  E.,  1012  (5),  1392  (3),  1394. 

Dodge,  R.  E.,  435,  630. 

Dodson,  J.  M.,  391  (30). 

Doll,  E.  A.,  421. 

Domestic  education,  391  (42). 

Domestic  science.    See  Home  economics. 

Donovan,  J,  J.,  391  (92). 

Dooley,   W.  H.,  378,  1015-1016. 

Dorchester  vocational  Latin  experi- 
ment, 1499. 

Dormitories,   Harvard  university,  936. 

Dornbluth,  Otto,  413. 

Dorsey,  Susan  M.,  391  (45). 

Douglass,  A.  A.,  1466. 

Downe.'?,  P.  E.,  1440  (6). 

Downes,  S.  E.,  769  (2). 

Downey,  Mary  E.^  202  (7). 

Downey,  T.  F.,  407. 

Downing,  A.  S.,  5  (6). 


Downing,  P.  .L,  1578  (8). 
Drake,  J.  P.,  539  (3>. 
Drama,  teaching,  936  (4). 
Drama  league  of  America,  64. 
Dramatics,    college,     1537,     1544;  high 

school,  767  (17). 
Drawing,  primitive,   1439    (1)  ;  teaching, 

641,  867,  894,  1012  (10),  1700. 
Dress,  standards  for  girls,  1415. 
Dresslar,  F.  B.,  391  (80). 
Driggs,  H.  R.,  202  (1),  978. 
Dubois,  Raphael,  198  (4). 
Dubuque,  Ia.,  tests,  1283-1284. 
Dudley,  W.  H.,  160  (3),  1629  (18). 
Duggan,  M.  L.,  792-793. 
Duggan,  S.  P.,  764    (15),  1442. 
Duke,  E.  A.,  90,  966. 
Duncalf,  Frederic,  66  (3). 
Dungan,  Margaret  E.,  436. 
Dunn,  A.  W.,  1408,  1635. 
Dunn,  Charles,  jr.,  748  (3). 
Dunning.  W.  B.,  1244. 
Du  Shane,  Donald,  1366,  1557,  1772. 
Dutton,  Emily  H.,  760  (2). 
Dykema,  P.  W.,  575  (5),  1104  (28). 
Dynes,  Sarah  A.,  1307. 

E. 

Earliart,  Lida  B.,  1440  (14). 
Earhart,  Will,  393  (11),  576  (6). 
East,  education,  1271,  1453. 
Eastern  arts  association,  1012,  1392. 
Eastern   commercial  teachers'  association, 
1042. 

Eatonville  high  school.  Wash.,  1164 
Eckels,  G.  P.,  354. 

Economics,  teaching,  h.  s.,  656  (12),  1156 
^  (8). 

ECOLE   normals   SUPfiRIEUR,  FRANCE,  927. 
ficOLES    MATERNELLES,  1708. 

Economy  of  time,  88  (4),  .394  (3),  770 
(1)  (13),  915,  978.  See  also  Curricu- 
lum, elimination. 

Economy  in  education,  1656. 

Eddy,  Sherwood,  145. 

Eddy,  W.  W.,  480. 

Edinburgh,  education  of  ciipples,  563, 
1076. 

Editorial  work,  1061  (IT). 

Edmands,  S.  S.,  1225  (19). 

Edson,  A.  W.,  1074,  1258  (3). 

Education,  study  of,  391  (28).  See  also 
Current  educational  conditions  ;  His- 
tory OF  education. 

Education  and  community.  See  Com- 
munity AND  SCHOOL. 

Education  and  democracy,  32,  209,  343, 
393  (5),  605,  762  (1)  (2),  764  (3)  (7) 
(8),  772  (2),  781,  828,  1104  (1).  12.56 
(8),  1257  (7)  (8)  (10)  (11),  1447, 
1460,  1514. 

Education  and  industry,  18  (9). 

Education  and  labor,  1225  (8). 

Education  and  life,  .393  (8),  394  (Ji, 
767  (6)   (11),  772  (5),  1156  (1). 

Education  and  national  ideal,  1447. 

Education  and  philosophy,  1744. 
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Education  and  society,  202  (14),  767  (2). 

Education  and  state,  6  (2)   (3),  1460. 

Education  extension,  185-188,  378-379, 
391  (57)  (58),  536,  751,  1077,  1427- 
1428,  1629,  1820-1823.  See  also  Uni- 
versity EXTENSION. 

Educational  history.  See  History  op 
education. 

Educational  measurement,  213,  394  (2), 
7G5  (5),  959  (23)   (25),  1122. 

Educational  problems,  ll.jtJ  (4). 

Educational  progress,  20ii  (2),  :VM  (2), 
577  (1),  656  (1)  (2),  77(1  il."!.  14.j(». 

Educational  psychology,  44-."i2,  229- 
239,  420-428,  609-622,  64S  (3),  829- 
857,   1113-1127,   1283-1295,  1463-1479. 

Educational  research,  844,  1156  (4). 

EducationaI;  surveys,  t^rc  Surveys,  edu- 
cational. 

Educational  systems,  forei.un,  rolatiou  to 
United  States'  education,  1349*. 

Educational  tests,  44,  48.  230-231,  233, 
235,  391  (29),  392,  610.  616-617,  834- 
836,  857,  959  (24),  1113,  111.5-1117, 
1120,  1122,  1126,  1127,  1283-1284, 
1289-1292,  1464,  1469,  1474,  1663.  See 
also  Intelligence  tests  and  nante-i  of 
subjects  and  names  of  tests. 

Educational  theory.     See  Teaching. 

Educational  waste,  12S1. 

Educators,  6  (1),  9,  11,  13-14,  207-208, 
397,  579-581,  585-586,  775-778,  1094- 
1095,  1260,  1263. 

Efficiency,  356  (5),  197  (5i.  767  (1). 

Efficiency  expert  in  education,  1104 
(37),  1357. 

Egbert,  J.  C,  1629  (7),  1796. 

Eggleston,  J.  D.,  1257  (5). 

Ehler,  G.  W.,  1376. 

Eichhorn,  Anna,  84. 

Eisenberg,  G.  L.,  769  (7). 

Elective  system,  1367  :  elementary 
schools,  768  (3)  ;  high  schools,  766  (13). 

Electricity,  high  school  course,  68. 

Elementary  education,  212,  391  (33) 
(34)  (37i-(46),  395  (4),  770  (16), 
825.  1578  (20)  ;  specialization,  1660- 
1661. 

Elimination  op  pupils,  200  (1),  391  (44), 
766  (14),  771  (1);  bibliography,  960. 
See  also  Backward  children  ;  Retarda- 
tion. 

Eliot,  C.  W.,  464,  1089. 
Elizabeth    McCormick    memori.\l  fund, 
989. 

Elliff.  .T.  ]).,  760  (3). 

Elliot,  (iabrielle,  1061  (IV). 

Elliott,  C.  H.,  91. 

Elliott.  C.  M.,  1424. 

Elliott,  E.  C,  770  (2),  943. 

Elliott,  J.  L.,  772  (6). 

Ellis,  Dayton,  1052. 

Ellis.  Ilavelock.  1414. 

Elmira  vocational  school,  1596. 

Emmons,  A.  B.,  543. 

Enderlin,  Max,  151. 

Engineering  education,  162,  166,  356- 
357,  1032  (15)   (16),  1798-1799. 


England,  commercial  education,  732  ; 
education,  391  (16),  801,  1270,  1451, 
1642 ;  medical  inspection,  503 ;  second- 
ary education,  23. 

Engleman,  J.  O.,  269,  497,  (>G4,  762  (4). 

English,  Harry,  1  308.  ' 

English  for  engineers,  1140. 

ICnglish  language,  business,  1042  (6)  ; 
composition  and  grammar,  56,  197  (1), 
259,  455,  632,  634,  646,  1321,  1490, 
1496,  1686,  1689,  1693,  1705,  tests,  48, 
391  (29),  621,  14('.9,  1470,  1478,  1667; 
teaching,  250,  391  (11  i,  442.  657  (14), 
888,  1578  (14),  16S1  ;  in  elementary 
schools.  SB!),  1304  (2)  ;  in  school  shops. 
1135;  in  secondary  schools,  885,  890, 
1129,  i:;21  :  in  Porto  Rico,  638.  See 
also  Oral  English. 

English  literature.    See  Literature. 

EnTR'AIDE  DES   ECOLIEIIS    jrUTITALlSTES,  25. 

Environment,  223,  006,  1456. 
Epstein,  Izhac.  437. 
Erasmus,  585. 

Erb,  J.   L.,  391    (70),   576    (1)    (7),  657 

(20),  878  (4). 
Erickson,  J.  E.,  1746. 
Erskine,  .John,  57. 
Ervin,  R.  L.,  768  (1). 

Ethical  culture  school.  New  York,  art 
high  school,  1392  (2). 

Ethics,  teaching,  1608  (10). 

Ettinger  plan,  1392  (13). 

Eugenics,  423,  1771. 

Europe,  education,  391  (22L 

European  his'Iocy.  tfncliinu-,  SGO  (6,)-(8). 

European  war,  :'.su  di.  404,  1268. 

European  war  and  education,  22-23,  26, 
210,  215,  391  (1),  399,  438,  764  (6), 
782,  78.5.  796.  798,  800,  809,  1107,  1257 
(12),  1446,  1506,  1641.  1652,  1796;  in 
France,  1096 ;  in  Germany,  593-597  ;  in 
Russia.  598. 

P^UROPEAN  WAR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION, 
1021. 

Evans,  C.  E.,  592. 
Evans,  Frank,  200  (2). 
Evans,  O.  D.,  1392  (11). 
Evans,  P.  L.,  391  (75). 
Evans.  T.  St.  C,  146. 

Evening  schools,  178,  378,  1225  (9) 
(10). 

Everitt,  G.  B.,  3  (7). 

Ewing,   .Tames,   1043  {2). 

Examinations,  122,  770   (9),  1206.  1256 

(3),    1475,    1560;    comprehensive,  759 

(3),  1204. 

Exceptional  children,  183-184  373- 
377,  391  (79)  (100),  562-568,  748- 
750,  1073-1076,  1248-1251.  1423-1426, 
1624-1628.  1811-1819.  See  also  Back- 
ward children  ;  Bright  children  :  De- 
fective children. 

Exmer,  M.  .J.,  17(12. 

ExPERi.MENT  sT.xTioNS,  agricultural.  1032 
(17). 

LXPERI. MENTAL  PEDAGOGY,  1454. 
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Extension.  See  Agricultural  exten- 
sion ;  Education  extension  ;  Univer- 
sity extension. 

Extra-classroom  study,  Decatur,  111.,  269. 

Extra-curricular  activities,  82,  391 
(50)  (106). 

Eye,  diseases,  1370,  1374. 

F. 

Faculty,  representation  on  board  of  trus- 
tees, 1736  ;  share  in  college  control,  938 

(1)  ,  946. 

Faddis,  Jennie  R.,  261,  648  (5),  710. 

Fairchild,  Milton,  959  (33). 

Fairfield,  Letitia,  18  (5). 

Fairs  and  festivals,  1134,  1237. 

Fairy  tales,  1508. 

Family,  8. 

Far  East,  education,  1271.  1453. 

Farley,  G.  L.,  391  (105). 

Farm  boy  cavaliers,  1328. 

Farm  demonstration  work,  1104  (29). 

Farm-life  schools,  766  (19). 

Farm  statistics,  391  (76). 

Farm  woman,  764  (1),  1257  (1). 

Farnum,  R.  B.,  1395,  1439  (2),  1597. 

Farquharson,  Alexander,  243. 

Farr,  Ruth,   1092  (4). 

Farrington,  F.  E.,  391  (22),  540,  1437. 

Faulkner,  J.  P.,  1369. 

Favill,  H.  B.,  167,  1045  (4). 

Favrot,  L.  M.,  462,  654. 

Feasey,  J.  E.,  860. 

Feddersen,  Lucy  A.,  313, 

Federal  aid,  391  (56). 

Feeble-minded,  373,  833,  1578  (17),  1767 

(2)  (3)  ;  education,  749,  1625,  1628;  in 
public  schools,  1074. 

Fell,  L.  A.,  770  (11). 
Felmley,  David,  945,  1091  (3). 
FfiNfiLON,  F.  de  S.  de  La  M.,  397. 
Fenlon,  J.  F.,  1578  (2). 
Fenwick,  A.  M.,  270, 
Ferguson,  C.  C,  905  (4). 
Ferguson,  James,  39  (107), 
Ferguson,  T,  E.,  1304  (1). 
Fernald,   M.   C,  1350. 
Fernald  form-board,  420. 
Fernandez,  Alice  B.,  791. 
Ferris,  Helen  J.,  1061,  1061  (xi). 
Ferris,  W.  N.,  772  (5), 
Festivals,  1134,  1237. 
FiCHTE,  G.  A,,  780. 
Field,  J.  B.,  85,  744. 

Field,  Jessie,  766  (2),  908  (4*),  1104  (11). 
Field,  W.  S.,  1017,  1821. 
Fillers,  H.  D.,  1490. 

Finance.    See  School  finance;  Universi- 
ties AND  COLLEGES,  finance. 
Finegan,  T.  E.,  1711. 
Finley,  J,  IL,  197  (1). 
Finney,  R.  L.,  767  (5), 
Fire  protection,  123,  501,  692,  985. 
Fischer,  Mrs.  Charlotte  R,  L.,  421. 
Fischer,  R.,  92. 
Fish,  C.  R.,  244. 
Fishback,  E.  IL,  1558. 


Fisher,    Mrs.    Dorothea    F,   C,    1092  (5;, 

1387. 
Fisher,  G.  J.,  995. 
Fitts,  Ada  M„  1625,  1767  (4), 
Fitzgerald,  W,  J.,  1200,  1578  (15). 
Fitzpatrick,  E.  A.,  735-736,  998, 
Fitzpatrick,  F.  W.,  692. 
Flanuagan,  R.  K.,  1563. 
Fleagle.  F.  K.,  1782. 
Fleming,  A.  P.  M.,  1592. 
Fleming,  Isohel,  1608  (6). 
Fleming,  J.  A.,  481. 
Fleming,  R.  D.,  721. 
Fletcher,  J.  M.,  262. 
Fletcher,  Thomas,  66  (1),  1536. 
Flexncr,  Abraham,  211,  593,  1215. 
Flexner,  Abraham,  1455. 
Floyd,  E.  y„  539  (1), 
Flynn,  W.  J.,  574  (1). 
FOERSTER,  F.  W.,  20.3. 

Foght,    H.    W.,    391    (8).    .393    (4)  (6), 

1258  (4), 
Fontaine,  Andre,  876, 
Forbush,  W,  B.,  711. 
Ford,  A.  S.,  384. 
Ford,  G.  S.,  763  (5). 
Ford  idea  ix  education,  751,  959  (1). 
Fordyce,  Charles,  1115. 
Foreign  countries,  American  student  in, 

940. 

Foreign  educational  systems,  relation  to 

United  States'  education,  1349. 
Foreign  population.    See  Immigrants. 
Form  board  tests,  1465,  1678. 
Formal  discipline,  612,  1280. 
Forrest,  W.  B.,  1510  (7). 
Foster,  G.  A.,  1053. 
Foster,  J.  H.,  12.59  (4). 
Foster,  W.  D.,  1212,  1257  (3). 
Foster,  W,  T.,  391  (24),  946,  1201, 
Foucher,  A.,  877. 
Foulk,  W.  M.,  771  (2), 
Fowler,  B.  P.,  138. 
Fox,  W.  M.,  135. 

France,  education,  27,  37 ;  relations  with 
Italy,  1449 ;  rural  schools,  attendance, 
1710 ;  secondary  education,  1098 :  sci- 
ence and  scholarship,  206. 

Francis,  J.  H.,  959  (8). 

Frankfurt  a.  M.  University,  296. 

Franzoni,  Andrea,  1018. 

Fraternities,  college,  942. 

Freedom,  603,  648  (4),  980. 

Freedom  of  teaching.  See  Academic 
freedom. 

Freeman,  F.  N..  230,  838-839. 

French,  J.  A.,  771  (12). 

French  language,  grammar,  198  (3)  ; 
phonetics,  1484 ;  study  after  the  war, 
438;  teaching  in  France,  241,  870,  876, 
1685, 

Friedman,  L.  M..  519. 
Friend,  L.  L.,  271,  771  (1). 
Frohardt,  L.  P.,  762  (9). 
Fromme,  Nola,  770  (19), 
Froula,  V,  K.,  391  (50), 
Fullan,  M.  T.,  391  (86). 
Fuller,  H.  de  W.,  790. 
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Fuller,  G.  H.,  1822. 

Furst,  Clyde,  5  (1),  471,  764  (11),  1109, 
1109,  1730  (4). 

G. 

Gage,  H.  M.,  770  (5). 

Gailor,  T.  F.,  hp.,  201  (2). 

Galloway,  B.  T.,  6  (8). 

Galloway,  Lee,  3  (2),  1104  (26). 

Game,  J.  B.,  1491. 

Gannett,  J.  A.,  1730  (2). 

Gardens,  351,  573,  731,  771  (17),  1604. 
See  also  School  gardens. 

Gardner,  Blanche,  1429. 

Gardner,  C.  S.,  1259  (2). 

Garfield,  H.  A.,  700  (5),  992  (5). 

Garland,  Hamlin,  6  (7). 

Garlock,  M.  A.,  549. 

Garrard,  G.  W.,  861. 

Garrison,  N.  H.,  309,  656  (8). 

Garritt,  A.  W.,  1012  (7). 

Garrone,  Tomas  L.,  775. 

Garvie,  A.  E.,  163,  358. 

Garvin,  John,  1578  (16). 

Gary,  Ind.,  week-day  church  schools,  334. 

Gary  reading  tests,  1675. 

Gary  system,  116,  119,  147,  405-406,  409- 
410,  588,  599,  766  (16),  787,  790-791, 
1097,  1106,  1273,  1578  (10),  1648,  1767 
(5)  ;  New  York  City,  119,  216,  218,  409- 
410,  525,  594,  783-784,  1019,  1026,  1365. 

Gascoyne,  J.  J.,  1767  (8). 

Gatherwon,  R.  S.,  771  (7). 

Gaudig,  Hugo,  403. 

Gaw,  Allison,  923. 

Gaylor,  G.  W.,  762  (4). 

Gazen.  P.,  1708. 

Gehrkens.  Karl,  575  (4),  576  (5). 
Genius^  104. 

Geography,  58,  197  (6),  435,  630,  633, 
1439  (11),  1682;  commercial,  772  (9), 
1489,  1492;  domestic,  763  (6);  histori- 
cal-, 1143  ;  questioning,  1487. 

Georgia,  agricultural  education,  1826 ; 
education,  35  ;  educational  surveys,  792- 
793. 

Georgia.  Department  of  education,  35,  76, 
792-793. 

(xERMAn  language,  teaching,  414,  447,  772 
(16);  in  France,  69,  1131,  1500,  1502; 
study,  1317. 

German  prison  camps,  lectures  and  classes 
in,  1739. . 

Germany,  birth  rate,  118 ;  cultural  rela- 
tions with  South  America,  412 ;  educa- 
tion, 20,  592,  600,  1265  ;  higher  educa- 
tion for  women,  172  ;  physical  training, 
745  ;  school  gardens,  159  ;  secondary  edu- 
cation, 391  (15). 

Gerson,  A.  J.,  1277. 

Gerwig,  G.  W.,  574  (3). 

Gibson,  H.  W.,  1384. 

Gifted  children.    See  Bright  children. 
Gignilliat,  L.  R.,  772  (8),  1615. 
Gildersleeve,  Virginia  C,  1181. 
Gile,  B.  C,  180. 
Giles,  F.  M.,  1492. 
Gillan,  S.  Y.,  1160. 


Gillette,  J.  M.,  77,  100,  1104  (12). 
Gilliland,  A.  R.,  851. 
Gillin,  J.  L.,  1629  (15). 
Gilman,  Isabel  A.,  1100. 
Giltner,  E.  E.,  866  (3). 

Girls,  education,  391  (88),  1267  (3)  ;  Eng- 
land, 1241  ;  physical  training,  1567, 
1571  ;  secondary  education,  France, 
1808.    See  also  Woman. 

Girls'  and  boys'  clubs,  349,  538,  730. 

Glasgow,  Scotland,  aural  school  clinique, 
.  1422. 

Glen,  I.  M.,  391  (71). 

Glenn,  J.  T.,  770  (8). 

Godbold,  E.,  1259  (3). 

Goddard,  H.  N.,  1480. 

Goddard,  H.  H.,  1075. 

Godfrey,  Hollis,  1087. 

Goff,  C.  R.,  770  (12). 

Gold,  Hugo,  1470. 

Goldenweiser,  A.  A.,  606. 

Golding,  Elizabeth,  1608  (2). 

Goldsmith,  G.  B.,  351. 

Gompers,  Samuel,  764  (9). 

Goodell,  T.  D.,  1309. 

Goodnight,  S.  H.,  578  (1). 

Goodrich,  H.  W.,  817. 

Goodsell,  Willystine,  8. 

Goodspeed,  T.  W.,  947. 

Gordian,  Brother,  1578  (20). 

Gosse,  Edmund,  438. 

GoucHBR  college,  entrance  requirements, 
1807. 

Gould,  A.  L.,  1156  (9). 
Gould,  F.  J.,  245. 
Government,  civil.    See  Civics. 
Gowans,  E.  G.,  202  (6). 
Gowin,  E.  B.,  722. 

Grading,  197  (7),  356  (11),  387,  656  (7), 
908  (2),  1182,  1258  (3).  See  also 
Marking;  Promotion  of  pupils. 

Graduate  schools,  941,  1174. 

Graduate  work,  922,  938  (2),  1183. 

Grady,  W.  E.,  116,  594,  1392  (13). 

Graham,  Mary  O.,  766  (1). 

Grammar.  See  English  language,  com- 
position and  grammar. 

Grammar  schools.  See  Elementary 
education  ;  Fublic  schools. 

Grand  Junction,  Colo.  Survey  committee, 
794. 

Grant,  R.  A.,  391  (74). 
Grant,  W.  P.,  520. 

Graves,  F.  P.,  190,  765  (1),  1440  (5),  1643. 

Graves,  S.  M.,  1467. 

Gray,  A.  A.,  1526. 

Gray,  Carolyn,  1045  (7). 

Gray,  J.  H.,  131. 

Gray,  P.  L.,  840. 

Gray,  Temperance,  1813. 

Gray,  W.  S.,  44,  231,  1116,  1493,  1664. 

Greeg,  F.  M.,  1208. 

Greek    language,    modern,    452 ;  study^ 
1309;  teaching,  1181,  1320,  1688,  1703. 
Green,  E.  L..  948. 
Greene,  Anne,  657  (13). 
Greene,  E.  R.,  1258  (6). 
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Greene,  M.  Louise,  1061  (VII). 
Greene,  W.  C,  1278. 
Greenleaf,  Jeanne  IL,  656  (14). 
Greenleaf,  W.  H.,  767  (14). 
Greenwood,  Barbara,  648  (7). 
Greenwood,  J.  M.,  391  (27). 
Gregg,  J.  W.,  124. 
Grey,  A.  A.,  1196. 
Griffin,  O.  B.,  1335,  1515. 
Griffith,  I.  S.,  344,  1593. 
Griffiths,  J.  R.,  394  (6). 
Griggs,  E.  IL,  1104  (5). 
Grote,  Caroline,  1326,  1511. 
Grove,  C.  C,  1287. 

Growth,  relation  to  school  standing,  129.'). 
(iruenberg,  B.  C,  1235. 
Giienot,  Mile.  IL.  1110.  1G85. 
Guest,  L.  IL,  18. 
Guigue,  Albert,  1527. 

GUULETT,    LUDWIG,  203. 

Gurtler,  F.  IL,  772  (13). 
Guss,  R.  W.,  1034. 
(Uitberlet,  Constantin,  422. 
(Vuth,  W.  W.,  1058  (2 1. 
Guyer,  M.  F.,  423. 
Gymnastics,  1764. 

H. 

Haaren,  J.  IL,  1578  (10). 

Haas,  L.  .1.,  1783. 

Haberman,  .1.  V..  1288,  1468. 

Habit,  847,  1578  (13). 

Haekett,  W.  E.,  185. 

Hadley,  A.  T.,  294,  529,  1351. 

Haggerty,  M.  E.,  1289,  1665. 

Llaight,  Elizabeth  H.,  439,  1065. 

Haisbt.  II.  W.,  1481. 

TJaiues.  C.  G.,  66  (4».  1614. 

Haines,  T.  H.,  424,  613. 

Hale,  E.  E.,  674. 

Hall,  Alice  C.  K.,  1279. 

Hall,  E.  H.,  1448. 

Hall.  Frank,  1784. 

Hall.  G.  S.,  764  (6),  841,  1257  (12). 
Hall,  J.  W.,  1279. 
Hall,  Mary  E.,  657  (2),  765  (8). 
Hall-Quest,  A.  L..  36,  45,  458,  979,  1343, 

1510  (6),  1528. 
Hallor.  William,  1805. 
Hallowell.  Madeleine  A.,  1578  (17). 
IT-imilton,  A.  E.,  1405. 
Hamilton,  Samuel,  577  (6). 
Hamilton,  W.  I.,  1715. 
Hamilton,  W.  L,  996. 
Hamlin,  Myra  S.,  1801. 
Ilamm,  F.  P.,  1130. 
Hammett,  C.  E.,  701. 
Hammett,  F.  S.,  1245. 
Hammond,  H.  E.,  1439  (7). 

IL^MPTON  NORMAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  INSTI- 
TUTE, 555. 

Hand,  W.  H.,  199  (2),  200  (1),  760  (7). 
Handwork.    See  Manual  training. 
Handwriting.    See  Writing. 
Hanoy,  .L  P.,  1439   (2)    (12),  1594. 
Ilanifan,  L.  .L,  1104  (17). 
Hnnnan,  Thomas,  1057. 
H;in?(>n.  Anders,  T421. 


nanus,  P.  IL,  310,  842. 
Harbarger,  Sada  A.,  1798. 
Harbold,  P.  M.,  769  (4).. 
Harding,  C.  F.,  .356  (11). 
Ilargreaves,  R.  T.,  391  (48). 
Harlan,  C.  L.,  1.396,  1666,  1828. 
Harman,  N.  B.,  18  (2). 
Harmon,  T,  A.,  770  (13). 
Harper.  W.  A.,  295. 
Harrington,  .1.  B.,  1327. 
Harris,  D.  F.,  1048. 
Harris,  F.  S.,  1789. 
Harris,  Mrs.  M.  O,,  18  (9L 
Harris,  W.  T.,  9. 
Harris-Anderson  tests,  1283. 
Harrison,  Elizabeth,  143. 
Harrison,  Frank.  1595. 
Harrison,  Gail,  648  (3). 
Hart,  J.  K.,  1344. 
Hartman,  L.  W.,  1182. 
Hartmann,  Lelia  G.,  936  (5). 
llartshorne,  Hugh,  1390. 
Hartwell,  C.  S.,  465,  466  (2). 
Hartwell,  S.  O.,  311,  499,  681. 
Harvard  -  Newton    co.mposition  scalics, 
1117. 

Harvard  university,  674 ;  dormitories, 
9.36 ;  military  training,  169 ;  School  of 
business  administration,  161. 

Harvest  fairs,  1237. 

Harvey,  Bes.sie  E.,  1686. 

Harvey,  L.  H.,  1439  (8). 

Hatherell,  R.  A.,  767  (9). 

Hauvette,  Henri,  1131,  1449. 

Hawkins,  D.  E.,  197  (5). 

Hawkins,  L.  S.,  1225  (26). 

Hawkins,  Wilson,  768  (2). 

Hay  Ian  ;  pseud,  86. 

Hayden,  Felix,  1537. 

Hayes,  E.  H.,  1777. 

Hayes,  Frances  S..  395  (13). 

Hazeltine,  Alice  L.,  753. 

Hazeltine,  Mary  E.,  1061  (III). 

Heald,  F.  E.,  1236. 

Health,  771  (18),  1104  (13)  ;  instruction 

in,  1369,  1481,  1629  (13). 
Heater,  Elsor,  1004. 
Heathcote,  C.  W.,  1582. 
Heating,  574  (6). 
Heatwole,  C.  .1..  1261. 
Heboid,  Kurt.  .595. 
Heck.  W.  IL,  .385,  1202. 
Hedge,  L.  .1.,  866  (5). 
Heffron,  .1.  L.,  544. 
Heilbrun,  Ludwig,  296. 
Heilman,  .L  D.,  84.3. 
Heinmiller.  .1.  B..  770  (6). 
Hendorschott,  F.  C,  908  (4). 
Henderson,  W.  D.,  1629  (3). 
Henderson.   W.   H.,   1225    (5)    (17),  1266 

(III).   1629  (lOi. 
Hendrick,  B.  .L.  1700. 
Hendrix  college,  322. 
Henogren.  Marie,  1 239. 
Henke,  Francesca  A..  1425. 
Henry,  T.  S..  IIIL 
IIcpp,   .To'aann.  l-'O. 
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Heredity,  1456. 

Hering,  H.  H.,  772  (14). 

Herrick,  C.  A.,  1042  (1).  1161,  1407. 

HertzoK,  W.  S.,  1440  (4). 

Hervey,  H.  D.,  212. 

Heivey,  W.  A.,  1183. 

Hewins,  Nellie  P.,  1280. 

Heywang,  Ernst,  414, 

Hibben,  J.  G.,  765  (2). 

Hlckey,   A.   F.,   1578  (13). 

Hickman,  H.  B.,  748  (2). 

Hickok,  Mrs.  H.  M.,  1225  (12). 

Hicks,  F.  C.  1797  (5). 

Hicks,  Vinnie  C,  1814. 

Hicks,  W.  E.,  1225  (13). 

High  school  and  coLLE(iE,  357  (9).  1042 

(1),   1162.   1256  (10). 
High    school   and   elementary  school, 

658.    See  also  Six-and-six  plan. 
High  school  and  normal  school,  1156 

(3)  ,  1170. 

High  school  dramatics,  767  (17). 
Hkjh   school   pupils,   1338 ;  pi-oferciicos 

for  subjects,  657  (8). 
High  school   teachers  association  of  New 

York  city,  466. 
High    schools,   82-85.    87-88,    197  (1). 

200  (1),  266-279,  391  (47)-(53)  (75), 
463-469,  656-660,  762  (3),  766  (8), 
771  (8)  (9).  772  (11),  908-909,  1156- 
1165,  1225  (30),  13.30-1331,  1333, 
1.335,  1337-1339,  14.39,  1512,  1714- 
1722  ;     commencements,     271  :  county. 

201  (4);  military  training,  551,  553; 
morality.  1006;  rural.  79,  1156  (11). 
711;  social  activities,  202  (13);  so 
cialized.  908   (5l,  1519;  technical,  1012 

(4)  ,  1016.  »S'ee  also  Accredited  high 
schools  ;  Junior  high  schools  ;  Sec- 
ondary education,  Six-and-six  pl.\n. 

Higher  education,  5,  97-109,  290-303. 
391  (32) -(34)  (54)-(55),  477-484. 
671-678,  936-958,  1058  (2),  1176-1190, 
12,59  (1),  1347-1356,  1534-1551,  17.30- 
1740.     See  also  T^niversities  and  cm, 

LEGES, 

Higher  education  and  democracy,  1257 
(7). 

1    Highsaw,  J.  L.,  1494. 

Hildebrandt,  Paul,  596. 
1     Hill,  A.  R.,  1032  (4). 
I     Hill,  D.  S.,  844,  1156  (4). 
i     Hill,   E.   E.,  1802. 
I    Hill,  M.  E.,  1156  (1). 
I     Hill,  Mary  D.,  1328,  1507. 
I     Hill,  Patty  S.,  1149. 
I     Hill,  Sallie,  1723. 
I     Hilliard,  G.  H.,  1285. 

Hinchman,  W.  S.,  272,  949. 

Hinckley,  E.  S.,  394  (10). 

Hippensteel,  H.  S.,  631. 

History,  European,  866  (6)-(S)  ;  indus- 
trial, 1503;  local,  197  (3).  450;  rec(>nt. 
1301;  socialized,  763  (5);  teaching,  66, 
443,  448,  644,  767  (14).  771  (11).  866. 
871.  887.  901.  1482.  1696.  1707.  elemen- 
tary schools.  865.  1298,  1305.  1307.  high 


schools,  1142,  1691-1692,  junior  high 
schools,  900. 

History  of  education,  8-14,  203-208, 
:J96-398,  579-586,  773-780,  109:5-1095, 
1261-1264,  1441-1445,  1638-16.39. 

Hoag,  E.  B.,  1248. 

Hoagland,  L  N.,  985. 

Hocker,  Florence,  908  (3*). 

Hoekje,  .1.  C,  147. 

Hoekje,  W.  G.,  1644. 

Hoffman,  Ruth  C,  391  (35). 

Hoffmann,  Ernst,  404. 

Floke,  K.  .J.,  375,  387. 

Holden,  .T.  A.,  581. 

Holden.  P.  G.,  1770. 

Hollander.  Bernard,  1815. 

noIlenl)eck,  T.  E.,  766  (10). 

Holliday,  Carl,  1538. 

Hollingworth,  II.  L.,  1028. 

Hollister,  II.  A.,  657  (1),  1258  (2),  1716, 
1756,  1776. 

Flolmes,  B.  G.  A.,  980. 

Holmes,  Elizabeth,  712. 

Holt.  Ethelyn  F.,  505. 

Home  and  school,  710,  712,  819,  960. 

Home  and  school  league,  1104  (19). 

Home  demonstration  work,  1104  <30); 
1225  (25)  (26). 

Home  economics,  198  (5),  349,  391  (64) 
(106),  534,  537-539,  657  (12).  766 
(11),  770  (19).  1012  (8),  1031  (5), 
1032  (13),  1038-1041,  1239-1241, 
1405-1406,  1607,  1795,  1828^  cookery 
costume,  352;  rural  schools,  771  (14), 
1392  (15). 

Home  making,  1104  (6),  1225  (12),  1620. 

FIOME  PROJECT  WORK.  See  Home  demon- 
stration work. 

Home  study,  .391  (105),  689,  1202.  1555, 
1721. 

Home  work,  school  credit  for,  1104  (21), 
1236. 

Honesty,  84,  1004. 

Honor  system,  1732. 

Hood.  W.  R.,  384. 

Hook,  Flora  E.,  1687. 

Hopkins.  E.  M..  391  (11),  1539. 

Hopkins,  Florence  M.,  1254. 

Horace,  255. 

Home,  H.  H.,  1458,  1744  (5). 
Horner,  H.  H.,  1256  (3). 
Horton,  D.  W..  364. 

Hosic.  .T.  F.,  87.  472,  632.  1281,  1630  (3). 
Houghton,  H.  P.,  1688. 

Household  manufactures,  history,  1505. 

Houston  Co.,  Ga.,  survey,  76. 

Howard,  Claud.  1296. 

Howe,  Lucien,  1616. 

Howerth,  I.  W.,  223. 

Howerth,  .T.  M.,  769  (1)  (3). 

Ilowlett,  C.  A.  S.,  3  (8). 

Hoyt,  Mary  O.,  675. 

Hubbard,  J.  W.,  58.  633. 

Hudelson.  Earl,  1409,  1667. 

Hudson,  .T.  W.,  772  (2)  (11),  10s  1. 
I  Hughes.  Miss  E.  P.,  18  (7). 
i  Hughes,  H.  .T.,  767  (11). 
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Humanistic  education.    See  Liberal  edu- 
cation. 
Humanities,  484. 

Humidity  of  air  in  school  rooms,  1372. 

Humphreys,  Walter,  936  (3). 

Hunt,  Caroline  L.,  6.96. 

Hunt  E.  L.,  1310. 

Hunt,  T.  F.,  1032  (9). 

Hunt,  R.  D.,  795. 

Hunter,  F.  M.,  706,  950  (18),  1203. 

Hunter,  G.  W.,  697. 

Huntington,  E.  D.,  1430  (9). 

Huntington,  Ellsworth,  127. 

Kurd,  W.  D.,  1031  (4),  1032  (12). 

Hurrell,  A.  S.,  1012  (4),  1225  (30). 

Huss,  Mrs.  F.  C,  770  (9). 

Hntchings,  C.  M.,  766  (13). 

Hutchins,  H.  A.,  1225  (9). 

Hjatt,  Edward,  959  (14). 

Hygiene.    See  Health  ;  School  hygiene 

AND  sanitation. 

I. 

Icaza,  F.  A.  de,  101. 

L)aiio,  high  schools,  1339. 

Illinois,  high  schools,  762  (3)  ;  indus- 
trial education,  1228 ;  rural  school  sur- 
vey, 1326,  1511  ;  spelling  contest,  256. 

Illinois  association  of  teachers  of  English, 
657  (14). 

Illinois  music  teachers'  association,  878. 
Illinois  state  teachers'  association,  762. 
Illinois.    University,  1184. 
Illinois.    University^  directory,  1184. 
Illinois.    University.    High  school  confer- 
ence, 657. 

Illiteracy,  United  States,  808,  1257  (4). 
Illustration,     teaching     in  elementary 

schools,  1392  (16). 
Imagination,  1509. 

Immigrants,  1061  (V)  ;  Americanization 
class,  1820 ;  education,  177-179,  363, 
378,  558-561,  742,  749,  959  (17),  1051, 
1069-1070,  1104  (35),  1419-1420,  1437, 
1621  ;  illiteracy,  808 ;  illiteracy  test, 
1419. 

Immigrants  and  the  library,  1630  (5) 
(6). 

India,  education,  12,  220. 

Indiana,  educational  history,  1093,  1638 ; 
vocational  research,  1229. 

Indianapolis,  prevocational  education,  155. 

Indians,  education,  390. 

Individual  instruction,  306,  498,  1679. 

Individuality,  459. 

Indlekofer,  J.  N.,  1227. 

iNDO-lRANic  LANGUAGES,  teaching,  877. 

Industrial  arts,  70,  1439  (4).  1598. 

Industrial  education,  152-153,  391  (13) 
959.  (21),  1392  (7),  1629  (9);  sale  of 
products,  1225  (14).    See  also  Manual 
training  ;     Professional    education  ; 
Trade  schools  ;  Vocational  education. 

Industry  and  education,  18  (9). 

Inglis,  A.  J.,  1516,  1717. 

Inman,  D.  M.,  762  (6). 


Intelligence  tests,  52,  111,  232,  239,  392, 
CI 3,  834-836,  849,  854,  856,  1121,  1285- 
1286,  1288,  1295,  1465,  1472,  1670,  1673, 
1676.    See  also  Educational  tests. 

International  aspects  of  education,  764 
(5). 

International  kindergarten  union,  648,  1434. 
Inui,  K.  S.,  391  (18). 

Iowa,  education,  763  (2)  ;  higher  educa- 
tion, history,  671,  survey,  1190. 

Iowa  spelling  test,  846. 

Iowa  state  teachers'  association,  224,  763, 
1559,  1583. 

Ireland,  education  extension,  536. 

Irwin,  R.  B.,  1370. 

Italian  language,  teaching,  656  (13). 
Italy,    education,    788;     relations  witli 
France,  1449. 

J. 

.Tacksox,  a.  v.  W.,  877. 
Jackson,  Edward,  506. 
.Tackson,  .T.  L.,  1472. 
.Jackson,  S.  F.,  607. 
Jacob,  S.  S.,  771  (15). 
Jacobs,  C.  L.,  530. 
Jacoby,  H.  S.,  356  (10). 
Jaeger,  F.  E.  IL,  1791. 
Jamart,  C,  93. 
James,  E.  J.,  550. 
James,  E.  R.,  1610. 
James,  M.  C,  767  (16). 
James,  William.  1744  (1). 
Japan,  education,  583,  805,  1644. 
Japanese  education,  in  United  States,  391 
(18). 

Jardillier,  Robert,  796. 
Jardine,  Edith  L.,  1061  (V). 
Jarvis,  C.  D.,  728. 
Jastrow,  Joseph,  1352. 
.Jay,  Pierre,  198  (1). 
Jennings,  I.  G.,  723. 
Jensen,  G.  H.,  1397. 
Jespersen,  Otto,  1268. 
Jessup,  W.  A.,  88  (4),  924,  1311. 
Jesus  Christ  as  educator,  773. 
Jewell,  J.  R.,  1656. 
Johanson,  J.  M.,  672. 

Johns  Hopkins  university,  297,  356  (15). 
Johnson,  Burgess,  1689. 
Johnson,  C.  E.,  1763. 
Johnson,  C.  R.,  3  (9). 

Johnson,   D.   B.,    78,   391    (38),   704  (1>. 

1257  (1). 
Johnson,  D.  D.,  139,  1785. 
Johnson,  G.  E.,  136,  1104  (14). 
Johnson,  G.  L.,  233  (1). 
Johnson,  H.  C,  770  (14). 
Johnson,  Harriet  M.,  1359. 
Johnson,  Mary  E.,  1304  (2). 
Johnson,  Paul,  395  (12). 
Johnson,  T.  E.,  213,  415. 
Johnson,  T.  J.,  906. 
Johnson.    See  also  Johnston. 
Johnston,  C.  H.,  273,  314,  551,  657  (3), 

754,  762  (5),  1195  (1),  1228,  1255. 
Johnston,  H.  H.,  547,  797. 
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Johnston,  .T.  H.,  1290,  1531,  1668. 

Jones,  A.  J.,  1104  (23),  1440  (1). 

Jones,  A.  L.,  1204. 

Jones,  B.  B.,  1742. 

.Tones,  G.  E.,  818. 

Jones,  Mary  E.,  391  (88). 

Jones,  R.  W.,  395  (9)  (11). 

Jones,  W.  F.,  391  (81),  770  (1). 

Jokes  test,  1289. 

Jordan,  Alice  M.,  755. 

Jordan,  D.  S.,  391  (1),  950,  1185. 

Joyner,  J.  Y.,  19,  391  (6),  1257  (10). 

Judd,  C.  H.,  391  (29)  (57),  392  (10),  i25, 

G60,  665,  911,  925,  959  (2),  1090,  1266 

(III. 

Jiidd,  Zebulon,  1705  (1). 
Judson,  A.  C,  1304  (3). 
Julian,  Brother,  1747. 

Junior  colleges,  106,  298,  391  (12),  760 
(3),  1007  (5)  (6),  1091  (4),  1156  (9), 
1179,  1259  (6),  1334,  1439  (10). 

Junior  high  schools,  6  (5),  87,  266, 
268,  273,  278,  391  (52),  465-466,  657 
(1)  (3)  (4),  659-660,  718,  762  (5), 
768  (6),  900,  912,  914.  916,  1091  (4) 
(6  (7),  1157,  1159,  1165,  1195  (l)-(3) 
(6j,  1330,  1333,  1515-1516,  1518,  1646, 
1714,  1717,  1719,  1782. 

Juvenile  court,  394  (10),  1767  (7). 

Juvenile  delinquency,  749,  1812. 
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Miller,  .7.  IL,  1629  (4). 

Miller,  S.  L,  jr.,  1156  (S). 

Miller,  W.  T.,  886,  1360. 

Millikan,  R.  A.,  248,  444. 

Millinery  as  trade,  1062. 

Mills,  C.  H.,  772  (17). 

Mills,  J.  M.,  202  (14). 

Mills,  L.  S.,  263. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  Boys'  trades  school, 
1393. 

Miners,  civic  education,  771  (7). 
Minneapolis.     Board  of  education,  1562. 
Minneapolis,  vocational  education  survey, 

154,  1225  (4)-(6)  (31). 
Minnesota,  educational  history,  1443  ;  night 

schools,  178. 
Minnesota.    Department  of  education,  912. 
Missionaries,  training,  163,  358. 
Missionary  work,  131. 

Mississippi  Valley  historical  association, 
1170. 

Missouri,  education.  1646. 

Missouri.     State  superintendent  of  public 

schools,  1646. 
Mitchell,  David,  565. 
Mitchell,  S.  C.  908  (3). 
Mitten,  L.  L,  137. 
Modern  education,  lia5,  1461. 
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Modern  languages.  See  Languages,  mod- 
ern. 

Mohler,  E.  F.,  407. 
Molloy,  M.  A.,  1391. 

Monahan.  A.  C,  94,  194,  536,  959  (15), 

1225  (24). 
Money,  use,  440. 
Monilaw,  W.  J.,  657  (6). 
Monroe,  Paul,  482. 
Monroe,  W.  S.,  617. 
Monroe  County,  Ga.,  survey,  792. 
Montessori,  Maria,   391    (4)    (46)  (103), 

1509. 

Montessori  method,  75,  391  (4),  394  (5). 

Monteverde,  Juan,  1720. 

Mooney,  W.  B.,  1162. 

Moonlight  schools,  772  (3),  966. 

Moore,  Annie  C,  1104  (16). 

Moore,  Annie  E.,  1632. 

Moore,  E.  C,  6  (6),  39,  408,  822,  1269, 
1744  (3). 

Moore,  H.  H.,  132. 

Moot  courts,  1797  (4). 

Moral  education,  142-143,  201  (2),  245, 
332-333,  391  (5)  (29),  395  (3),  515- 
516.  772  (6)-(8),  1003-1006,  1104  (5), 
1156  (5),  1217-1220,  1386-1387,  1577.  ' 

Morality  codes  competition,  959  (13). 

Morality  in  rural  schools,  1329. 

More,  L.  T.,  1103.  . 

More,  P.  E.,  777. 

Morehouse,  Frances  M.,  1696. 

Morgan,  Alexander,  708. 

Morgan,  R.  V.,  762  (10). 

Moritz,  R.  E.,  395  (7),  445. 

Morning  exercises,  1220. 

Morris,  Elise,  1250. 

Morrison,  H.  C,  366. 

Morse,  H.  N.,  1324. 

Morse,  Sidney,  193. 

Moss,  S.  A.,  850. 

Moten,  R.  R.,  556. 

Mothers,  391  (103). 

Motivation,  316,  394  (11),  706,  827,  959 
(18). 

Moulton,  R.  G.,  1629  (20). 

Mt.  Vernon,  Ind.,  reading,  1313. 

Moving  pictures,  53,  429,  623-624 ;  edu- 
cational use,  859,  861,  863-864. 

Moyer.  .1.  A.,  1104  (25). 

Miinsterberg,  Hugo,  624. 

Muerman,  J.  C,  283,  1827. 

Muir,  J.  L.,  202  (13). 

Muirliead,  J.  H.,  18  (6). 

Mumford,  E.  E.  R.,  337. 

Municipal  universities.  See  Universi- 
ties and  colleges,  municipal. 

Munro,  W.  B.,  490,  1315. 

Muntsch,  Albert,  1578  (18). 

Murdock,  Mrs.  W.  L.,  1795  (5). 

Murlin,  L.  H.,  1  (2). 

Murphy,  C.  R.,  275. 

Murphy,  Helen,  657  (12). 

Murray,  C.  R.,  771  (5). 

Murray,  M.  W.,  1225  (20). 

Murtland,  Cleo,  1012  (8),  1225  (31). 

MUSfiB  PI5DAG0GIQUE,  ficOLB  NORMALB,  BB- 
SANCON,  93. 


Museums,  educational  use,  198  (2),  226. 

Music,  449,  454  ;  community,  575  (5),  1104 
(28)  ;  instrumental,  in  public  schools, 
1486;  school  credit  for,  393  (11),  575 
(6),  576  (6)  ;  teaching,  391  (70)-(71), 
575-576,  878,  1417,  1683,  1690,  elemen- 
tary schools,  1501,  high  schools,  762 
(10),  772  (18),  1256  (5),  normal  schools, 
1483,  public  schools,  766  (15),  1704, 
standardization,  772  (17),  878  (3)  (4), 
902  ;  vocational  guidance  in,  1601. 

Music  appreciation,  1104  (2). 

Music  supervisors'  national  conference,  575. 

Music  teachers'  national  association,  576. 

Musselman,  H.  T.,  599,  1545. 

Muthesius,  Karl,  600. 

Myer,  W.  E.,  741  (1)  (2). 

Myers,  G.  W.,  249. 

Myths,  teaching,  637. 

N. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  defective  children,  1250. 
National  aid  to  vocationai,  education, 

764  (17),  1392  (3). 
National  Americanization   committee,  560. 
National  association  for  the  promotion  of 

industrial  education,  154. 
National  association  of  corporation  schools, 

3,  803,  1029,  1587. 
National   association   of  manufacturers  of 

the  United  States,  153. 
National  child  labor  committee,  1575. 
National  collegiate  athletic  association.  700, 

992. 

National  commercial  teachers'  federation, 
160. 

National  conference  of  charities  and  correc- 
tion, 1767. 

National  congress  of  mothers,  1104  (18). 

National  council  of  teachers  of  English,  4, 
62. 

National  education  association,  391,  764 ; 
commission  on  the  reorganization  of  sec- 
ondary education,  892,  1635  ;  committee 
on  teachers'  salaries.  1634  ;  committee  on 
vocational  education,  1438.  Depart- 
ments— business  education,  391  (72)- 
(77)  ;  child  hygiene,  391  (78)-(82)  ; 
classroom  teachers,  301  (107)-(110)  ; 
elementary  education,  391  (37) -(46)  ; 
higher  education,  391  (54)-(55)  ;  kinder- 
garten edvication,  391  (35)-(36)  ;  library, 
391  (95)-(99)  ;  music,  391  (70)-(71)  ; 
normal  schools.  391  (56) -(62)  ;  physical 
education,  391  (83)-(85)  ;  rural  and 
agricultural  education,  391  (104)-(106)  ; 
school  administration.  391  (90)-(94)  ; 
school  patrons,  391  (102)-(103)  ;  sci- 
ence instruction,  391  (86)-(89)  ;  second- 
ary education,  391  (47)-(53)  :  special 
education.  391  (lOO)-(lOl)  :  supLn-in- 
tendence,  959  ;  vocational  education  and 
practical  arts,  391  (63) -(69).  General 
sessions.  301  (l)-(25).  1257.  National 
council  of  education,  391  (26)-(35). 

National  fire  protection  association.  Boston 
Mass..  501. 

National  league  of  nursing  education,  1045, 
1608. 
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National  moiiality  c<i1)Es  ((t.MiMrnTioN, 
959  (13). 

National  rukal  teacheks'  iseading  circle, 
195. 

National  society  for  tlie  promotion  of  in- 
dustrial education,  345,  1225. 

National  society  for  the  study  of  education, 
392,  960. 

National  system  of  education,  391  (31). 
National  Union  ok  teachers,  Encland, 

286,  391  (14). 
National   university   extension  conference, 

1629. 

NaTIOXA:.      INIVEKSITV      OF      THE  UNITED 

States,  953. 
Nationalized  education,  1447. 
Nations,  study  of,  59. 
Natorp,  Paul,  416. 

Natural  method  of  education,  648  (4). 

Nature-study,  475,  908  (1*)  (8*1. 

Naval  education,  170,  369. 

Nearing-,  Scott,  104. 

Nearing,  Scott,  285,  937. 

NBGR<tES,    education,     175-170,  555-557, 

1067-1068,  1129,  1417-1418,  1435. 
Neland,  Elsa,  791. 
Nelson,  A.  M.,  1163. 
Nelson,  B.  E.,  772  (1). 
Nelson,  Ernesto,  1089. 
Nelson,  O.  F.,  1773. 
Nemecek,  Ottokar,  47. 
Nervous  children,  568. 
Netscba.ieff,  Alexander,  601. 
Nettleton,  G.  H.,  1187. 
New  England,  higher  education,  5  (3). 
New  England  association  of  colleges  and 

secondary  schools,  5. 
New   England   association   of   teachers  of 

mathematics,  891. 
New  Hampshire,  rural  education,  655. 
New  Hampshire  state  teachers"  association, 

1258. 

New  .Jersey,  rural  supervision,  1440  (13). 

New  Jersey  state  teachers'  association.  765. 

New  York  (City),  duplicate  schools.  1650; 
elementary  schools,  969:  Ettinger  plan, 
1026  :  Gary  plan,  119,  216,  218,  409-410, 
525.  594,  783-784,  1019,  1026  :  industrial 
education,  1401  ;  junior  high  schools, 
465,  466  (2)  ;  prevocational  education, 
216  ;  school  administration,  812. 

New  York  (City)  Board  of  education,  216. 

New  York  (City)  Board  of  retirement,  666. 

New  York  ( State i,  commercial  education, 
160  (1)  ;  vocational  ediuatidn.  217,  1647. 

New  Y'ork  (State)  Education  dept.,  217, 
1647. 

New  York  (State)  T'niveisity,  1597. 
New  York  (Statel  University  convocation,  6. 
New  York  academy  of  [)ublic  educ;ition,  969. 
New   York   association   for   improving  the 

condition  of  the  poor.  509. 
New  York  botanical  garden,  1177. 
New  York  ethical  culture  school,  1392  (2). 
New    York    military    training  commission, 

1618. 

New  Zealand,  education,  391  (3). 
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Newark,    New    .Jersey,   vocational  guid- 
ance, 1791. 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Board  of  education,  682. 
Newcomb,  Arthur,  528. 
Newlon,  J.  H.,  657  (5). 
Newman,  J.  H.,  228. 
Newmeyer,  W.  H.,  804. 

Newspaper,  use  in  schools,  770  (7).  771 
(5). 

Newspaper  trade,  training  for,  17V>4. 

Newton.  Frances.  648  (8). 

Newton  vocational  school,  Mass.,  719. 

Nicholson,  Anne  M.,  1045  (3). 

Nicholson,  Thomas,  1347  (3i. 

Night  schools.    See  Evening  schools. 

Nitchie,  E.  B.,  1071. 

Nitze,  W.  A.,  446. 

Nolan,  A.  W.,  1238. 

Nollen.  J.  S.,  2  (3). 

Normal  schools,  891  (56)-(62),  918,  928, 
1440  (2)  ;  city,  1440  (6)  ;  curricula. 
1728;  Pennsylvania,  1440  (8)  ;  standard- 
ization, 1090;  state,  476,  917,  1440  (4)  ; 
teaching  of  psychology,  240.  Hcc  also 
Teachers,  training. 

Norris,  E.  B.,  1629  (9). 
•Norrls,  F.  A.,  1135. 

Norris,  O.  O.,  637. 

NoRRiSTOWN,  Pa.,  high-school  sessions.  1337. 

North.  Lila  Ver  P.,  .287. 

North  Carolina,  education,  766  (1),  1262  ; 
universities  and  colleges,  673. 

North  Carolina  teachers'  assembly,  766. 

North  central  association  of  colleges  and 
secondary  schools,  1091. 

North  central  council  of  state  normal- 
school  presidents,  917. 

North  Dakota,  Bible  study  plan,  339 ; 
teachers'  insurance.  767  (8). 

North  Dakota  education  association,  767. 

North  Dakota.  University,  1356  ;  Little 
theater.  862. 

Norton.  A.  O.,  1267  (7). 

Norton.  Helen  R.,  1392  (6). 

Norton,  W.  T.,  574  (2). 

Noyer,  Ralph,  11.36,  1697. 

Nudd,  H.  W..  1767  (5). 

Nurses,    training,    167-168.    1045,  1243, 

1608.    See  also  School  nurse. 

See  also  School  nurse. 
Nutrition.  320. 
Nutt,  H.  W.,  325. 
Nutting,  H.  C,  913. 
Nutting,  M.  Adelaide,  168,  1608  (12). 
Nyi,  Z.  T.,  391  (20). 

O. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  spelling  eflSciency,  237. 

Oberholtzer,  E.  E.,  1757. 

Odencrantz,  Ix»uise  C.  1020. 

Odum,  H.  W.,  80. 

Ogden,  R.  C,  776. 

Ohio  state  teachers  association,  768. 

Ohio  state  university.    Dept.  of  home 

E(<>X(i>ri(s,  1040. 
O'Leary,  Iris  P.,  532. 
O'Leary,  W.  A.,  1225  (19). 
Olesen,  Peter,  391  (82). 
Olp,  E.  E.,  1724. 
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One-koom  school,  263,  054,  657  (11). 
O'Neill,  .7.  M.,  288. 

OxTAUio,  ('AX.,  secondary  education,  1444. 
Opdycke,  .T.  B.,  888. 

OrEN-.\iK  SCHOOLS,  18  (4),  510,  749,  989, 

1092  (5),  1371. 
"  Opposites  tests,"  1470. 
Oii^vL  English.   432,   1304    (It;  common 

mistakes,  1137. 
Oratory,  333. 

Oregon,  high  schools,  1339,  1721. 
Oregon.    University,  1324. 
Ore<;(  N.    T'NivBRSiTY,  survey,  292, 
Osliorn,  W,  Q.,  1164, 

O'Sliea,  M.  V.,  72,  367.  1329,  1564,  1659. 

Osier,  .V/r  William,  360. 

Otis,  A.  S.,  427,  1474,  1672, 

Otis,  E.  O.,  1816. 

OCghtred,  William,  1441. 

Outdoor  instruction,  860. 

Oviatt,  Edwin,  1546. 

Owen,  L.  V,  D,,  865. 

P. 

1.,  .1.,  447. 

Paddock.  A.  F.,  1156  (13). 

I'adiu,  .Jose,  638. 

Paine.  P.  M.,  1256  (14). 

I'almer,  C.  F.,  .391  (105). 

I'almer,  Luella  A.,  1150. 

Pan  American  scientific  congress,  1436. 

I'ANA.MA-PaCIFIC  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSI- 
TION.   Education  exhibits,  1085. 

Parent-teacher  associations,  1104  (19). 

Parenthood,  training  for,  1104  (7). 

Park,  F.  R.,  1195  (5). 

Park,  .T.  C.  1828. 

Parker,  S,  C,  1090. 

Parker,  U.  S..  657  (21). 

Parmelee,  E.  W.,  639. 

Parochial  schools,  336,  1010,  1391. 

Parrott,  Ava  L.,  .391  (109). 

Parsons,  F.  A.,  391  (63). 

Parsons,  Mary  A.,  1012  (10). 

Parsons,  Sara  E.,  1608  (5). 

Part-time  courses,  girls',  1225  (15). 

Part-time  editcation.  See  Cooperative 
syste.vi  of  education. 

Passano,  T.  M.,  356  (5). 

Paterson,  D.  G.,  181,  1622. 

Patriotism,  teaching,  1256  (13). 

Patterson,  H.  P.,  652,  770  (16),  1416. 

Patterson,  J.  L.,  1353. 

Patterson,  M.  Rose,  1627. 

Paul,  .1.  H.,  202  (4). 

Paulsen,  Friedrich,  203. 

Paxon,  Susan,  640. 

Paxson,  F.  L.,  448. 

Payne,  A.  F.,  656  (11). 

Payne,  G.  H.,  428. 

Peace,  198  (4),  202  (6),  215,  389  (1) 
(25),  395  (13),  648  (10),  707,  764, 
(14),  765  (7),  767  (13),  772  (4),  886, 
1257  (2)   (13),  1314. 

Pearce,  .T.  G..  1592. 

Pearce,  R.  M.,  164. 

Pearse,  C.  G.,  391  (31)  (61)  (66),  764 
(7),  9.59  (2),  1257  (11). 


Pearson,  Frances  B.,  276. 

Pearson,  R.  A.,  1032  (8). 

Pedagogics.    See  Teaching, 

Peet,  C.  E.,  1498. 

Peifer,  R.  E.,  574  (5). 

Pelton,  G.  M.,  657  (10). 

Penmanship.    See  Writing, 

Pennsylvani.\,  continuation  schools,  185, 
1822;  education,  393  (3),  584;  normal 
schools,  1440  (8)  ;  retardation,  1440  (9), 

Pennsylvania  state  educational  association, 
393 ;  Department  of  city  and  borough 
superintendents,  769 ;  Directors'  depart- 
ment, 577  ;  High  school  department,  908. 

Pennsylvania,    University,  1440. 

Pennsylvania.  University,  164,  299,  937  ; 
entrance  requirements,  1440  (17)  ;  I'en- 
niman  library,  190. 

"People's  university,"  Mass.,  1104  (25). 

Peoria,  III.,  recreation,  1213. 

Pepper,  William,  165. 

Periodicals,  use,  771  (5). 

Perisho,  E.  C,  770  (4). 

Perkins,  A.  S.,  1499. 

Perkins,  F.  H.,  1392  (14). 

Pernin,  C.  .L,  1578  (9). 

Perrett,  Antoinette  R.,  1061  (x). 

Perry,  C.  A.,  187,  197  (4),  1427. 

Perry,  Lorinda,  1062. 

Personality  records,  356  (12). 

Pestalozzi,  J.  H.,  814. 

Peter,  Brother,  1578  (11). 

Peters,  C.  C,  491,  1698. 

Petit,  fidouard,  25. 

Pettijohn,  J.  J.,  1629  (16). 

Phelan,  R.  V,,  1629  (12). 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Board  of  education, 
1567. 

Philippe,  Jean,  1764. 

Philippine  Islands,  child-welfare,  1102 ; 

education,  390  (1),  391  (19)  (49)  (55)  ; 

school  architecture,  391  (93)  ;  vocational 

education,  391  (69). 
Philips,  W.  L.,  1104  (19). 
Phillips,  C.  A.,  608. 
Phillips,  J.  C,  1188. 
Phillips,  J.  H.,  391  (29). 
Phipps,  C.  R.,  265  (2). 
Phonetics,  430,  656  (14)  ;  French,  1484. 
Physical    training,    129-139,  323-324, 

ing,  1293. 
Physical  tests,  52. 

Physical  training,  129-139,  323-324,  391 
(83)-(85),  511-512,  700-703,  992-995, 
1210-1211,  1376-1379,  1567-1571,  1763- 
1766. 

Physics,  61,  391  (86)  ;  for  girls,  1439  (7)  ; 

high  school,  253  ;  household,  539. 
Physiography,  767  (12),  1498. 
Physiology,  high  school,  657  (7). 
Pickard.  John,  300. 
Pickhardt,  Lila,  1045  (6). 
Pictures,  use  in  education,  1296. 
Pierce,  Harriet  R.,  1699. 
Pierson,  Ruth  O.,  1061  (YI). 
Pinloche,  A.,  1500. 

Pintner,  Rudolf,  181,  851,  1622,  1810. 
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I'itt,  St.  G.  L.  F.,  1475. 
Pittenger,  B.  F.,  277,  981. 
Tlacement  bureaus,  391  (75). 

PliATTSBURG  TRAINING  CAMP,  171. 

Play  and  playgrounds,  135-137,  325-327, 

391  (83)-(85),  394  (6),  407,  767  (10), 

770   (17),  1061   (II),  1104   (14),  1212- 

1214,  1380. 
Player-piano  in  schools,  1094. 
Playground  and  recreation  association 

OF  America,  327. 
Poetry,  teaching,  57,  456. 
Polak,  S.,  1700. 
Political  science,  734. 
Poole,  M.  E.,  1189,  1547. 
Poor,  Lillian  B..  73,  391  (35),  1092  (3). 
Poos,  E.  A.,  1568. 
Porter.    See  also  Portor. 
I'orterfield,  A.  W.,  1317. 
Porterfield,  Jean,  767  (17). 
Porto  Rico,  education,  390  (2)  ;  English 

language  teaching,  638. 
Portor,  Laura  S.,  225. 
Potamian,  Brother,  1578  (7). 
I'ott,  F.  L.,  602. 
Potter,  .L  S.,  391  (69). 
I'otter,  Zenas  L.,  1020. 
Potts,  W.  A.,  1817. 
Pouthier,  E.,  26. 
Powell,  Louise  M.,  1045  (1). 
Power,  Eflie  L.,  571. 
Practice  schools,  1578  (19). 
Pratt,  W.  S.,  440. 
Pratt  institute,  1225  (19). 
Preceptorial  system,  356  (6). 
Prentout,  Henri,  450. 
Prescribed  courses,  1734. 
Press  and  education,  198  (1). 
Pressey,,  Park,  1404. 
Preston,  C.  E.,  500. 
Preston,  Josephine  C,  391  (39),  473. 
prbiston  school  of  industry,  748  (1). 
Prevocational  education,   155,  718-719, 

1012  (5),  1026,  1225  (27). 
Price,  Andrew,  1318. 
Price,  S.  E.,  2  (2). 
Priestman,  Austin,  1759. 
Primary  education,  71-75,  457-459,  1145- 

1150,  1708. 
Prince,    Mrs.    Lucinda    W.,    1061  (IX), 

1225  (2). 

Princeton   university,   678 ;  curriculum, 
480. 

Principals,  high  school,  1335,  1561. 
Print  for  tired  eyes,  1825. 
Printing,  course  in,  1012  (6),  1788. 
Pritchard,  Emma,  510. 
Pritchett,  H.  S„  929. 

Private  schools,  1267,  1332 ;  industrial 

training,  1225  (6). 
Probation  officers,  1767  (8). 
I*roblem  method,  history  teaching,  1082. 
Probst,  Ella  M.,  1361. 
Proctor,  W.  M.,  1721,  1749. 
Profkssional   education,    162-166,  356- 

301,   1043-1050,   124.3-1245,  1608-1613, 

1797-1799. 


Professors.    See  College  professors. 
Project  teaching,  391   (87),  1225  (25) 
(26). 

Promotion  of  pupils,  392  (12),  98L  1160. 
See  also  Grading;  Marking. 

Promotions,  teacher  with  class,  1084. 

Prosser,  C.  A.,  154,  823,  1266  (III). 

Prunty,  M.  C,  914. 

Prussia,  education,  120,  398. 

Psychology,  experimental,  1603;  teach- 
ing, high  schools,  1698;  normal  schools, 
240,  926.  See  also  Educational  psy- 
chology. 

Psychology  and  mathematics,  1287. 
I'ublic   education   association   of   the  city 

of  New  York,  410. 
Public  lectures,  1104  (27). 
Public  schools.  United  States,  799,  804, 

810-811,  959  (3),  968,  1099,  1103.  1257 

(Q),  1272. 

Public  schools  (endowed),  England,  86, 
360,  800. 

Public  service,  737;  training  for,  1  (1), 

294,  735,  797,  1636. 
Public  speaking,  242,  260,  884.  1310. 
Publicity,      educational.       1104  (36), 

1225  (9). 
Puffer,  .L  A.,  648  (4). 
Punishment,  611. 
Parin,  C.  M.,  1701. 
Putnam,  Helen  C,  714. 
Pye,  D.  R.,  889. 

Q. 

Quality  credits,  760  (4). 

Qualtrough,  L.  M.,  394  (5). 

Quest,  A.  L.  Hall-.    See  Hall-Que^^t.  A.  L. 

Questioning,  1279,  1458. 

Quilter,  H.  C,  1700. 

Quinn.  P.  E.,  391  (75). 

R. 

Rabourn,  Sara  B.  F.,  1310. 
Race  psychology,  47. 
Rahm,  E.  E.,  908  (2*). 
Rairdon,  F.  L.,  767  (20). 
Ramirez  de  Arrellano,  R.  N.,  63. 
Randall,  J.  A.,  .391  (87). 
Randall,  J.  L.,  731,  908  (7*),  1035. 
Randolph  Co.,  Ga.,  survey,  793. 
Rankin,  .Janet  R.,  1105,  1383. 
Ransom,  J.  E.,  562. 
Ransom,  W.  L.,  1410. 

Rapeer,  L.  W.,  105,  890,  1104  (13i,  1563, 
1569. 

Rathmann,  C.  C,  226. 

Rating  of  schools,  274. 

Ravenna,  O.,  manual  training,  1780. 

Ray,  Frances,  7bo  (11). 

Raycroft,  J.  E.,  512,  759  (2). 

Read,  Mary  L.,  1406. 

Readers,  1144,  1264. 

Reading,  631,  836,  1133,  1313,  1493  ;  oral 
851  ;  oral  vs.  silent,  899  ;  tests,  44,  231. 
391  (29),'  392  (10),  610,  614,  1127, 
1283,  1289,  1664,  1672,  1675.  See  also 
Libraries  and  reading. 

Reading  circles,  195. 

Reber,  L.  E.,  1104  (24),  1629  (2). 
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Recitation,  140,  1142  ;  socialized,  1203. 

Recitation  periods^,  88  (3). 

Recreation,  1104  (14)  (15),  1212-1213, 
1257   (3),  1519. 

Recreation  centers,  301  (83).  See  also 
Community  centebs  ;  Schools  as  social 
centers. 

Red  cross  work,  18  (7). 

Redfield,  W.  C,  1230. 

Redlich  report,  1044  (2). 

Redway,  .1.  W.   250,  1372. 

Reed,  Mr.,  1730  (3). 

Reed,  Anna  Y.,  1793. 

Reed  college,  046, 

Reeve,  W.  D.,  251. 

Registrars,  collegiate,  936. 

Reid,  Sydney,  218. 

Reinoekl,  F.  W.,  1165. 

Religion  and  education,  764  (2). 

Religious  education,  144-150,  202  (10), 
334-339,  395  (2),  517-521,  656  (6), 
715-717,  762  (2)  (8)  (9),  1007-1011. 
1221-1224,  1388-1391,  1578-1586,  1776- 
1779;  Gary  plan,  1009  (1);  kindergar- 
ten, 648  (8). 

Remy,  B.  D.,  762  (8). 

Research,  164.  481,  844,  957,  1032  (9), 

1156  (4),  1229.  1344,  1611. 
Reseburg,  W.  J.,  1570. 

Retardation,  686,  982,  1374,  1440  (9), 
1772  ;  bibliography.  060.  See  also  Back- 
ward CHILDREN  ;  Elimination  ;  Pbomo- 
tion  of  pupils. 

Rettger,  Louis,  657  (7). 

Reville,  J.  C,  397,  778,  1778. 

Reynolds,  I.  H.,  106, 

Rhoads,  .1.  N.,  577  (3), 

Rhode  Island,  bigli  schools,  909. 

Rhodes,  Bertha  M.,  74. 

Richards,  Florence  L.,  1063. 

Richards,  Mrs.  George  F.,  170. 

Richards,  H.  S,,  1044  (1), 

Richardson,  Clement,  176.  1417. 

Richardson,  N,  E„  149,  1010, 

Richmond,  Winifred,  1064. 

Richmond,  Va.,  survey,  345. 

Richter,  A.  W.,  1032  (15). 

Rickard,  G.  E.,  451. 

Riggs,  W.  M.,  356  (12). 

Righter,  Leonard,  725,  1030. 

Ripley,  F.  H.,  1501. 

Ritter,  Carrie  A.,  750. 

Rivers,  W.  W,,  1259  (6). 

Robbins,  E.  C,  1803. 

Roberts,  A.  C,  1750. 

Roberts,  Emma,  370. 

Roberts,  .1.  E.,  474. 

Roberts,  T.  F.,  483. 

Robinson,  E,  K.,  205. 

Rocheron,  E.,  1021. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  junior  high  school,  278, 
1195  (3). 

Rockford,  111.,  Board  of  education,  1452. 

Rockow,  Lewis,  389  (2). 

Rodgers,  R.  H.,  720. 

Rodman,  W.  S.,  301. 

Rogers,  .1.  E.,  1213. 

Roman,  F.  W.,  391  (110),  1256  (8). 


Roman  Catholic  church,  education,  1008, 
1223,  1578  (1);  parochial  schools,  336; 
summer  school,  379. 

Roman  Catholic  colleges,  1354-1355, 
1549. 

Roof,  Antoinette,  1225  (21). 
Roosevelt,  L  A,,  3  (1). 
Rose,  WickliiYe,  698, 
Rosedale,  Blanche  C,  709,  1000, 
Rosenberger,  W.  E.,  1482, 
Rosenthal,  Rose,  160  (4). 
Ross,  Carmon,  1440  (Ot, 
Rossy,  C.  S.,  1673. 
Rowland,  A.  L.,  289. 
Rowland,  S.  P.,  1197. 
Rubinow,  S.  G.,  1712. 
Ruddock,  Edith  L,  578  (2). 
Ruediger,  W.  C,  40. 
Riihlman,  Paul,  27. 

Rugg,  H.  O,,  252,  657  (17),  852,  1298, 

Rugh,  C.  B.,  335,  1156  (5). 

Rural  education,  21,  76-81,  176,  262- 
265,  391  (9)  (38),  460-462,  577  (2), 
654-655,  763  (1),  766  (2),  770  (3), 
905-907,  908  (l*)-(6*),  1104  (11), 
1151-1155,  1156  (12),  1257  (5),  1324- 
1329,  1400.  1510-1511,  1709-1713;  high 
school,  656  (16),  657  (11).  See  also 
Consolidation  of  schools. 

Rural  life,  393  (6),  394  (7),  762  (6), 
764  (1),  905  (1),  1257  (1),  1767  (1), 
1769. 

Rural  school  playgrounds,  1214, 
Rural  schoolhouses.    See  School  archi- 
tecture, rural. 
Rural  schools,  morality,  1329. 
Rural  sociology,  77. 

Rural    supervision.      See  Supervision, 

rural  school. 
Rushton,  Wyatt.  368. 
Rusk,  R,  I).,  253. 
Russell,  Bertrand,  824, 
Russell.  J.  E.,  740. 
Russell,  M.  J.,  1702. 
Russell,  W.  F.,  915. 
Russia,  education,  598,  601. 
Rutherford,  W.  R.,  1518. 
Ruttmann,  W.  J.,  234. 
Ryan,  Orson,  202  (5). 
Ryan,  W.  C,  jr.,  1085,  1634. 
Rynearson,  Edward,  1519. 

S. 

Sachse,  Arnold,  118. 

Sackett,  L.  W.,  235. 

Sadler,  M.  E.,  391  (16),  1270. 

Sailer,  T.  H.  P.,  411,  1271,  1453. 

St.  Lawrence  university,  955. 

Sakamoto.  K,,  805. 

Salade,  R,  F.,  1788, 

Salesmanship,  391  (75),  1027,  1042  (7), 
1590. 

Salser,  C.  W.,  1428. 

Salt  Lake  City,  survey,  1193  ;  time  al- 
lotment in  schools.  688 ;  use  of  tests, 
392  (9). 

Salton,  Nellie  S.,  908  (8*). 

Samonati,  Alfredo,  806. 
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San  Jose  .tumor  chamber  of  commerce, 

891  (75). 
Sanberg,  G.  H.,  1338. 
Sanders,  F.  W.,  312. 
Sandiford,  Peter,  321. 
Sandwick,  R.  L.,  236. 
Sanitary  supervision  of  schools,  1758. 
Sanitation.      Hre    School    hygiene  and 

sanitation. 
Santayana,  George,  1744  (2>. 
Sargeant,  L  G.,  1106,  1648. 
Sargent,  D.  A.,  759  (2). 
Sargent,  P.  E.,  1267. 
Sargent,  Walter,  254,  641,  893-894. 
Sarraut,  Albert,  1107. 
Sauer,  C.  O.,  14.39  (11). 
Savedge,  L.  N.,  1362. 
Savings  banks,  school,  226,  391  (75), 

1318. 

Savitz.  .T.  .T..  705   (3l,  1440  (13). 

Sawyer.  M.  11.,  1673. 

Saylcs,   Marie,   1392  (15). 

Say  re.   V.  E.,  767  (15). 

Scandinavia,  education  of  deaf,  1421. 

Schiidel,  Bernhard,  412. 

Schaeffer,  N.  C,  .393  (10),  1411,  1440  (7). 

Scharrelmann,  H.,  417. 

Schiff,  M.  L.,  1804. 

Schirp,  F.  M.,  642. 

Schlieder,  Frederick,  576  (8). 

Schmidt,  C.  C,  767  (19). 

Schmidt,  II.  W.,  1225  (22). 

Schmitt,  Clara,  990. 

Schneider,  H.  W.,  1577. 

Schneider,  Herman,  393  (1). 

Schnell,  H.  S.,  1225  (10). 

Schoff,  Mrs.  Frederic,  1104   (18),  1222. 

Schofield,  F.  A.,  1431. 

Scholarships,  state,  5  (6). 

Scholasticism,  1578  (9). 

School  administration.  See  Adminis- 
tration, school. 

School  and  community.  See  Community 
and  school. 

School  architi^cture,  123-124,  317-318, 
391  (92)  (93),  501-.502,  656  (5),  690^ 
693,  985-986,  1156  (15),  1562,  1755- 
1757;  rural,  265  (1),  690,  698,  986. 

School  attendance,  960,  1196,  1710. 

School  boards,  202  (12),  391  (90)  (91  j, 
486,  489,  493,  764  (16),  770  (12),  971, 
1552. 

School  children,  feeding,  18  (3),  509, 
696,  990,  1039-1040,  1327;  health,  385, 
391    (102)  ;  inefficient  preparation,  804. 

School  clinics,  18  (1),  504, 

School  credit  for  outside  vv^ork,  2  (2), 
391  (106). 

School  directors,  577  (3». 

School  discipline,  121,  391  (41),  496, 
684-685,  980,  1747-1748.  See  also  For- 
mal discipline  :  School  management. 

School  excursions,  226. 

School  factory,  522. 

School  farm,  1037. 

School  festivals,  1134,  1237. 


School  finance.  114,  391  (6),  395  (10) 

(11)  ,  965.  1199,  1358,  1440  (10).  1551, 
1646,  1742.  See  also  Universities  and 
collp;ges,  finance. 

School  furniti  re,  made  in  school,  1439 
(13)  (14). 

School  gardens,  1.58-159,  573,  728,  767 

(9)  ,  1033,  1061  (VII).  See  also  Gar- 
dens. 

School  grounds,  124,  391  (92)  (93),  656 
(5). 

School  houses.  See  School  architec- 
ture. 

School  hygiene  and  sanitation,  125-128, 
265  (3),  319-322,  ,391  (.30)  (78)-(82), 
503-510,  694-698.  770  (11),  987-991, 
1152,  1207-1209,  1.368-1375,  1563-1566. 
17.58-1759,  1767*  (10). 

School  improvement  leagues,  1104  (20). 

School  laws.    See  Legislation. 

School  lunches,  18  (3),  83,  509,  696. 
1039-1040,  1327. 

School  management,  121-122,  313-316, 
495-500,  684-689,  974-984,  1200-1206, 
1366-1.367,  1.55,5-1561,  1578  (15),  1745- 
1754. 

School  manse.    See  Teacherages. 

School  nurse,  507,  987,  156(). 

School  paper,  educational  value,  772  (12). 

School  pi^ys,  6,35. 

School  programs,  263,  654,  1205. 

School  records,  769  (6),  1440  (10).  1578 

(12)  . 

School  reports,  310,  769  (6).  967,  1440 

(10)  . 

School  savings  banks.  226,  391  (75), 
1318. 

School  seats,  1564. 
School  sessions,  908  (1),  1337. 
School  supervision.    See  SupERVisif>N. 
School    surveys.     See    Surveys,  educa- 
tional. 
School  term,  1827. 

Schools,  medical  inspection.  See  Medical 
inspection  of  schools. 

Schools  as  social  centers,  197  (4),  265 
(5),  .329  (2),  502,  768  (7),  771  (6),  772 
(20),  905  (2)  (4),  908  (2*),  998,  1104 
(17),  1750,  1767  (11),  1770. 

Schorer,  O.  C,  355. 

Schiitz,  Marcel,  1502. 

Schumacher,  Matthew,  1354,  1578  (4). 

Schuyler,  R.  L.,  561. 

Schwedtman,  F.  C,  1042  (3). 

Science,  898:  elementary.  14.39  (9),  1488; 
general,  1440  (15),  1578  (6),  1684,  1687; 
teaching,  .391  (86)-(89),  860,  882;  ele- 
mentary schools,  202  (4).  1256  (12)  ; 
high  schools,  55,  202  (3),  248,  257,  444. 
766  (12),  872-87.3,  11.39,  1680. 

Scientific  management,  356  (4). 

Scofield.  F.  A..  1120. 

Score  card,  high  school  efficiency,  1513. 

Scotland,  higher  education,  98. 

Scott,   L.   W.,  1022. 

Scott,  W.,  895. 

Scott,  Z.  E.,  765  (6). 
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Seaillos,  Gabriel.  1219. 
Sears.  Isabel,  848,  1137. 
Sears.  J.  B.,  237.  688,  1156  (6). 
Sears,  L.  M.,  1503. 
Seashore,  C.  E.,  1601. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  vocational  guidance,  1793. 

Seckendorff,  C.  F.  von.  133. 

Secondary  education,  82-88,  266-279, 
391  (15)  (32)-(34)  (47»-(53),  463- 
469,  656-660.  760  (6),  766  (9),  802, 
908-916.  1089,  1156-1165,  1256  (9), 
1330-1339,  1433,  1439,  1512-1519,  1714- 
1722. 

Secretarial  work,  1061  (XII). 
Seerley,  H.  H.,  391   (28)    (62),  764  (17). 
Segregation,  395  (6). 
Seitz,  D.  C,  1794. 

Self-government,  student,  391   (10),  748 

(1),  1045  (7),  1752,  1751. 
Self-reliance,  teaching,  1387. 
Seligman,  E.  R.  A.,  1548. 
Selincoui-t,   E.  de.,  13. 
Sellars,  Edith.  1241. 
Selvig.  C.  G.,  1225  (25),  353. 
Senior  colleges,  1091  (3)  (5). 
Senior    high    schools,    266,    391  (52), 

1091  (4). 
Sense  training,  1124. 
Sentelle,  R.  E.,  766  (6). 
Serrano,  Leonor,  75. 
Serrill,  W.  .1.,  166. 
Settle.  M.  C,  1009  (6). 
Severance,  H.  O.,  757. 
Severy,  Hazel  W.,  391  (88). 
Sewing,  high  school,  657  (13). 
Sex  hygiene,  .391  (17).  699;  teachers  of, 

training,  1520. 
Sex  in  education,  1110. 
Sex  instruction,  18  (5),  1760-1762. 
Shackford,  .1.  W.,  1007  (8).  . 
Shakespeare,  teaching,  868. 
Shakespeare  tercentenary,  64,  643. 
Shallow,  E.  B.,  9.59  (26). 
Sharpless,  Isaac,  759  (1). 
Shaw,  Elizabeth  R.,  1121. 
Shaw,  F.  L.,  726-727. 
Shaw,  H.  S.,  766  (14). 
Shawkey,  M.  P.,  264,  391  (40). 
Shazo,  M.  G.  de,  656  (13). 
Sheldon,  H.  D..  1726. 
Sheldon,  W.  D.,  1660. 
Shepard,  Irwin,  1095. 
Sherwood,  ISIargaret,  896. 
Shields,  T.  E.,  107,  227,  618,  1223,  1355. 

1578  (1),  1585,  1765. 
Shiels,  Albert,  188,  1630  (5). 
Shively,  N.  0.,  .391  (75). 
Shoop,  J.  D.,  764  (12),  772  (10). 
Short-unit  courses,  959  (21). 
Shorthand,  160  (4). 
Show,  A.  B.,  644. 
Shryock,  H.  W.,  772  (4). 
Shurick,  E.   P.,  1532. 
Shuttloworth,  G.  E.,  1817. 
Sibley,  — ,  657  (15). 
Sibley,  F.  H.,  356  (13). 
Sies,  Alice  C,  326. 


Simmons,  G.  A.,  322. 
Simon,  Th.,  832-833. 
Simpson,  .1.  H.,  1751. 
Sims,  N.  L.,  1001. 

Single-room  school,  263,  654,  657  (lit. 
Sipple,  L.  B.,  329  (1). 
Sisson,  E.  O.,  391  (99),  1339. 
Six-and-six  plan,  117,  491,  768   (2),  772 

(10),  959  (2)    (16).  1163,  1195  (5l. 
Six-thkee-thkee  plan,  115,  266,  1195  ('■',). 
Sleman,  Emily  F.,  1806. 
Sliugeiiand,  W.  II.,  514. 
Small,  A.  W.,  897. 
Small,  R.  O.,  1392  (12). 
Smalley,  A.  .1.,  28. 
Smiley,  C.  N.,  255. 
Smith,  Alexander,  645,  1049. 
Smith,  D.  E„  1138. 
Smith,  E.  N.,  1242. 
Smith.  Grace  C,  907. 
Smith,  H.  B.,  763  (1).  1399. 
Smith,  I.  W.,  1320. 
Smith,  .T.  li.,  1476. 
Smith,  M.  C,  81. 
Smith,  Myra  A.,  1504. 

Smith.  Payson,  391  (7)  (33),  1104  (20 1. 

Smith,  R.  R.,  1752. 

Smith.  W.  C,  150. 

Smith.  W.   H.,   1045  (5). 

Smith,  W.  M.,  657  (14). 

Smith  college,  students'  budgets,  1413. 

Smith-Lever  fund,  534  (2). 

Smokers,  college,  1543. 

Snavely,  G.  E..  916. 

Snedden,  David,  3  (11).  468,  766  (3)  (9), 
807,  905  (3).  9.59  (6).  970,  1023,  1195 
(2),  1198,  1225  (1),  1231-1232,  1256 
(9),  1392  (1). 

Snell,  C.  A.,  65. 

Snyder,  E.  R.,  656  (4). 

Snyder,  Morton,  1454. 

Snyder,  W.  H.,  391  (51). 

Soares,  T.  G.,  338. 

Social  aspects  of  education,  138-140, 
202  (13),  328-329,  513,  704-709,  996- 
1002,  1104  (3),  121.5-1216,  1256  (2), 
1381-1383,  1519,  1572-1573,  1767-1771. 
See  also  Community  and  school. 

Social  centers,  395  (9).  1629  (12). 

Social  science,  secondary  schools,  657 
(5),  767  (5). 

Social  studies,  1635. 

Society  and  education,  202  (14),  767  (2). 
Society  for  the  promotion  of  engineering 

education,  356-357. 
Sociology,  513,  897,  1578  (5)  ;  rural,  77. 
Soldiers,  maimed,  schools  for,  1056-10.i7. 
Solomon,  R.  W.,  768  (4). 

SOLVAY   junior   HIGH    SCHOOL,  1333. 

Somers,  Florence  A.,  1571. 

Sommer,  F.  H.,  1042  (4). 

Sororities,  college,  1535. 

South   America,   cultural   relations  with 

Germany,  412. 
South  Carolina  state  teachers'  association, 

199-200. 

South  Carolina.    University,  948. 
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South  Dakota  educational  association,  770. 
Soutliern    association    of    college  women, 
1058. 

Southern  Baptist  •  educational  association, 
1259. 

Southern  states,  education,  19. 
Spain,  C.  L.,  219. 
Spain,  secondary  education,  1336. 
Spalding,  H.  S.,  1549. 

Spanish  language,  study,  United  States, 
1258  (6)  ;  teaching,  high  schools,  63. 

Special  classes,  public  schools,  1073, 
1424,  1625-1620,  1767  (4). 

Speech  defects,  377,  772  (19). 

Speech  science,  303. 

Speech  training,  657  (15),  767,  (IS), 
1697.    See  also  Public  speaking. 

Spelling,  237,  256,  622,  881,  1118,  1123; 
tests,  235,  846,  855,  1474. 

Spencer,  Tauline  W.,  584. 

Spilman,  Louise,  1321. 

Sprague,  G.  L.,  1629  (8). 

Sprague,  H.  B.,  1356. 

Springer,  Isidore,  1122. 

Springfield,  III.,  industrial  conditions, 
1020. 

Squires,  V.  P.,  339,  1779. 
Stacy,  C.  R.,  668,  1195  (4). 
Stacy,  Emma  A.,  1220. 
Stammering,  376,  1375. 
Standardization,  107,  391  (26)  (77),  1197, 
1716. 

Stanley,  E.  M.,  1346. 
Starbuck,  E.  A.,  646. 

Starch,  Daniel,  48,  392  (12),  853,  1292. 
Stark,  H.  A.,  779,  1445. 
Starks,  "Grace  E.,  1214. 
Starr,  Louis,  238. 

State  and  education,  6  (2)  (3),  1460. 

State  boards  of  education,  489. 

State  scholarships,  5  (6). 

State  universities,  5  (4).  109,  1545. 

Statistics,  uniform,  936  (2). 

Stearnes,  B.  C,  1649. 

Stearns,  A.  S.,  1455. 

Stearns,  W.  N.,  452. 

Stedman,  H.  R.,  1477. 

Steele,  Clara  M.,  537. 

Steiner,  B.  C,  391  (98). 

Stenographers,  391  (75),  772  (13), 

Stenography,  16  (4). 

Stephens,  F.  B.,  394  (7). 

Stevens,  Bertha  M.,  541. 

Stevens,  H.  C,  982. 

Stewart,  Cora  W.,  772  (3). 

Stewart,  Isabel  M.,  1608  (9). 

Stewart,  S.  F„  1293. 

Stiles,  C.  W.,  619. 

Stitt,  E.  W.,  689. 

Stockton,  Cal.,  Dept.  of  industrial  arts. 
1397. 

Stoddard,  Abhie  O.,  1807. 
Stolzle,  Ilemigius,  14. 
Stone,  C.  R.,  233  (2)  (3). 
Stone,  ri.  F.,  1797  (2). 
Stone,  M.  S.,  905  (1). 
Stone,  W.  S.,  391  (72). 
Stoncr,  Winifred  S.,  1297. 


Storv-telling,    625,   765    (10),   766  (4), 

1092  (4),  1128,  1458. 
Stout,  II.  E.,  1007  (5). 
Stout,  O.  V.  P.,  1032  (17). 
Stoutemyer,  .1.  IT.,  1172. 
Strachan,  Grace  C,  391  (34). 
Sti-ntton,  G.  M.,  625. 
Straus,  S.  W.,  453. 
Strauss,  Percy,  1042  (5). 
Straver,  G.  D.,  391  (29),  392  (3),  1363. 
Streatfield,  C.  A.  C,  220. 
Strong,  Anne  H.,  1566. 
Strong,  E.  K.,  jr.,  31. 
Strong,  Frank,  391  (33). 
Struble,  Clara  M.,  767  (8). 
Studebaker,  J.  W.,  1123. 
Studensky,  Paul,  1727. 

Student  life,  674,  678,  1091   (1),  1738. 

Students,  special,  920. 

Study,  method  of,  43,  236.  356  (7)  (8), 
974,  977,  1082,  1201,  1276,  1440  (14), 
1458-1459,  1462,  1578  (11),  1721,  1745, 
1754;  supervised,  36,  313,  657  (19)  979, 
1256  (7),  1337,  1459,  1646,  1746,  1749- 
1750.    See  also  Home  study. 

Study  period,  687,  975. 

Study  preferences,  1722. 

Sturtevant,  E.  H.,  1703. 

Suggestion,  1659. 

Suhrie,  A.  L.,  1104  (ll. 

Sullivan,  G.  L,  356  (7). 

Sullivan,  J.  F.,  183,  566. 

Summer  cAxMps,  1267  (4)  (10). 

Summer  schools,  379,  1823. 

Sumstine,  D.  R.,  908  (2). 

Sunday  schools,  148,  517,  520,  1389,  1510 
(5),  1580,  1584,  1777. 

Sundwall,  John,  1209. 

Super,  C.  W.,  3  272. 

Superintendents,  202  (11),  304.  307,  487, 
766  (18),  959  (4). 

Supervised  study.  See  Study,  super- 
vised. 

Supervision,  765  (3)  (4)  (6),  767  (19), 
062,  964,  1361  ;  classroom,  497,  762  (4)  ; 
commercial  education,  355  ;  county,  1440 

(2)  ;  grades,  by  high  school  princii)al, 
485;  of  instructions,  763  (7)  ;  Rock  Dis- 
trict, West  Va.,  771  (12)  ;  rural  school, 
959  (15),  1151,  1440  (13)  ;  sanitary, 
1758. 

Suran,  T.,  1661. 
Suran-Mabire,  Mme.  C,  1808. 
Surette,  T.  W.,  454,  1704. 
Surveys,  educational,  76,  214,  216-217,  391 
(54),  460,  472,  477,  664,  673,  679,  762 

(3)  ,  792-794,  959  (9),  963,  982,  1156 
(13),  1190,  1193,  1266,  1274,  1326,  1360. 
1363,  1511,  1633,  1653,  1670,  1830  ;  in- 
dustrial, 1020;  rural,  1156  (13),  1324, 
1326 ;  sanitary,  695  ;  social,  328,  460, 
1768;  vocational  education,  154. 

Sutherland,  Olive  M.,  1705. 
Sutton,  H.  O.,  1130. 
Sutton,  W.  S.,  1418. 
Suzzallo,  Henry,  677. 
Swaim,  J.  E.,  538. 
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Swain,  Joseph,  704  (10). 
Sweet,  Itasca  B.,  .•{S2. 
Swett,  H.  P.,  51G. 
Swift,  F.  H.,  1273,  1738. 
Swift,  H.  T.,  256. 
Swiggett,  G.  L.,  ]4:-'.G. 
Swinnerton,  G.  G..  1373. 
Switzer,  J.  E.,  767  (12). 
Sypherd,  W.  0.,  1140. 
Swimming,  teaching,  1210. 

T. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  Stadium  high  school, 
533. 

Taft,  W.  H.,  134,  700  (6),  992  (6),  1257 
(2). 

Talbot,  Winthrop,  808. 
Tanger,  Landis,  769  (5). 
Tannahill,  Sallie  B.,  1392  (5). 
Tarbell,  A.  W.,  936  (4). 
Tarbell,  Ida,  393  (2). 
Tatlock,  J.  S.  P.,  1141. 
Taylor,  A.  E.,  361,  733. 
Taylor,  Aravilla  M.,  257,  898. 
Taylor,  E.  H.,  657  (18),  1195  (6). 
Taylor,  E.  J.,  1608  (7). 
Taylor,  H.  C,  1036. 
Taylor,  J.  S.,  119,  1650. 
Taylor,  Nina  G.  R.,  620. 
Taylor,  W.  J.,  567. 

Teachebages,  95,  283,  473,  966,  1104  (22), 
1526,  15.32. 

Teacher.s,  80-96,  280-289,  470-476,  393 
(6).  661-670,  704,  766  (1)  (7),  770 
(10),  917-935,  1092  (1)  (6),  1166-1175, 
1256  (1),  1340-1346.  1.520-1533,  1723- 
1729  ;  appointment,  1522,  1561  ;  associa- 
tions, 1723,  1726  ;  certification.  90,  669, 
766  (6),  932,  1334;  commercial,  354;  ef- 
ficiency, 661-6(j2,  766  (5),  1259  (5)  ;  ele- 
mentary school,  391  (37)  ;  ethics,  1258 
(1)  ;  hygiene,  1563;  in  ungraded  classes, 
1813;  insurante  and  annuities,  767  (8), 
929  ;  manual  training,  status,  1012  (11)  ; 
mathematics,  663 ;  Pennsylvania,  1440 
il)-(8)  ;  pensions,  391  (107),  577  (5), 
666,  761  (3)-(5),  764  (11),  767  (8), 
021,  1169,  1524,  1540,  1634,  1727,  1729  ; 
personality,  1343,  1510  (6)  ;  qualifica- 
tions, 1725;  rating,  289,  391  (108) 
(109),  ,395  (5),  766  (5),  769  (4)  (5), 
770  (2),  1362,  1440  (11),  1528,  1531, 
1533;  rural,  394  (7),  1325,  1523;  sala- 
ries, 88  (5),  108,  284,  391  (107),  577 
(5),  935,  1440  (3),  1530;  social  status, 
1172;  South  Carolina,  199  (2),  200  (2)  ; 
special,  391  (45)  ;  tenure,  280,  285,  391 
(94)  (107),  478,  9.59  (19),  1175,  1341, 
1345,  1726;  training,  391  (28)  (59), 
668,  670,  923,  930,  1166,  1168,  1170, 
117.3-1174,  1440  (2)  (4)-(7),  1525, 
1578  (19),  in  agriculture,  1032  (4)  (8), 
1225  (24)  ;  in  drawing,  1012  (10),  in 
elementary  science,  282,  in  English. 
4  (3),  62,  in  France,  war  time,  1527,  in 
German  language,  1156  (10),  1168,  in 
high   schooLs,   391    (62),   1440    (1),  in 


home  economics,  1225  (11),  in  Illinois, 
1511,  in  industrial  schools,  1225  (17), 
in  intermediate  schools,  1195  (4),  in 
anisic,  576  (1),  in  religion,  1388;  pro- 
fessional school  vs.  college  course,  1521  ; 
rural  schools,  264,  391  (8;  (60),  .393 
(7),  470,  959  (14),  1637;  vocational 
schools,  1225  (18)-(23)  ;  West  Virginia, 
7;  visiting,  1359,  1767  (9). 

Teachers'  agencies^  665,  925,  1724. 

Teachers'  homes.    /Sde  Teacherages. 

Teachers'  unions,  286,  1342,  1346. 

Teaching,  31-43,  222-228,  395  (1),  413- 
419,  603-608,  765  (1)  (2),  766  (3), 
768  (5),  771  (19),  813-828,  959  (10), 
1158,  127.5-1282,  1456-1462,  1529,  1542, 
1651,  1654-1661. 

Teall,  R.  J.,  1037. 

Tear,  D.  A.,  825. 

Temperance,  teaching,  767  (7). 

Temple,  W.,  1282. 

Templeton,  J.  C,  656  (5),  1156  (15). 
Tennessee,  education,  201. 
Tennessee   public   school   officers'  associa- 
tion, 201. 
Tenney,  C.   W.,  717. 
Terman,  L.  M.,  49,  391  (79),  854. 
Terrell,  Mrs.  M.  B.,  766  (7). 
Terry,  H.-  L.,  1560. 

Tests.  See  Educational  tests  ;  Intel- 
ligence tests.  Also  under  names  of 
tests  and  names  of  subject. 

Tews,  J.,  120. 

Texas,  history,  66  (2). 

Texas.  University.  Dept.  of  school  visi- 
tation, 1536. 

Text-books,  18  (2),  205;  free,  194,  770 
(4),  1741;  North  Carolina,  1192:  state 
publication,  305,  494,  1191  ;  uniformity, 
309. 

Thamin,  Raymond,  809. 
Thayer,  W.  S.,  1050. 

Theater,  educational  value,  226.  771.  (5). 

Theological  education,  163,  359,  1609. 

Thomas,  A.  O.,  669,  732,  1713. 

Thomas.  Ann  E.,  1061  (XII). 

Thomas,  F.  W.,  656  (2),  1024. 

Thomas,  .1.  H.,  5  (5),  455. 

Thomas,  J.  M.,  1173. 

Thomas,  W.  S.,  933. 

Thompson,  C.  W.,  1510  (4). 

Thompson,  F.  V.,  1225  (28). 

Thompson,  Kate  A.,  155. 

Thompson,  Laura  A.,  3  774. 

Thompson,  S.  H.,  201  (3). 

Thomson,  Harriet  W.,  391  (84). 

Thorndike,  E.  L.,  1478,  1674. 

Thorndike  handwriting  scale,  1668. 

Thought  and  thinking,  820,  1471. 

Thouverez,  E.,  41. 

Thrift,  72,  440.  453,  966,  1318. 

Thwing,  C.  F.,  5  (3),  42,  228.  1461,  1550. 

Tidd,  G.  W.,  539  (2). 

Tidyman,  W.  F..  855. 

Tigert,  .1.  J.,  1374. 

Tildsley,  J.  L.,  1651. 
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Timberman,  J.  C,  771  (17). 
Time  allotment,  688. 
Tipper,  Harry,  3  (4). 
Tipton,  J.  H.,  394  (9). 
Tobey,  S.  B.,  330. 
Tobin,  R.  T.,  810. 

TOBYHANNA  ARTILLERY  CAMP,  171. 

Todd,  J.  B.,  693,  991. 

Tolman,  H.  C,  760  (4). 

Tomkins.    See  Tompkins. 

Tompkins,  Ernest,  376,  1375. 

Towne,  C.  F.,  899. 

Townsend,  H.  G.,  418. 

Toy  repairing  in  schools,  1385. 

Traber,  E.  M.,  .395  (8). 

Trabue,  M.  R.,  392  (4),  621. 

Trade  agreements,  1225  (5)  (29). 

Trade  schools,  3  (3),  1782;  private,  523; 

sale  of  products,  1225  (14). 
Trade  unions,  1225  (3)  (16). 
Travis,  A.,  50. 
Treadway,  W.  L.,  1152. 
Treleven,  J.  E.,  391  (73). 
Treloar,  Sir  William,  1251. 
Trbloar  cripples'  college,  Alton,  1251. 
Trent,  W.  W.,  771  (18). 
Trowbridge,  C.  H.,  1007  (1). 
True,  A.  C,  534  (2),  1032  (2)   (10),  983. 
Trueman,  G.  A.,  1092  (2). 
Trusler,  H.  R.,  1554. 
Tryon,  R.  M.,  67,  900,  1142,  1505. 
Tubbs,  E.  v.,  878  (1). 
Tucker,  B.  R.,  568. 
Tucker,  Katharine,  1608  (I). 
Tuition  charges,  college,  761  (2). 
Tuskegee  institute,  1068. 
Twiss,  G.  R.,  391  (86)  (88). 
Type  for  tired  eyes,  1825. 

U. 

.  UcHEE  Valley  school,  Russell  Co.,  Ala., 
176. 

Uhl,  W.  L.,  1675. 
Umlauf,  K.,  258. 
Ungraded  class  teachers,  1813. 
Union  college,  356  (6). 
Union  intellectuelle  franco-italienni, 
1449. 

Unions,  trade,  1225  (3)  (16)  ;  teachers' 
286,  1342,  1.346. 

Unit  system,  school  architecture,  1757. 

United  States,  education,  212,  391  (31)- 
(34),  590,  1101,  1448;  history,  teaching, 
67,  244,  448,  1298,  1314  ;  medical  edu- 
cation, 165.  See  also  Public  schools, 
United  States. 

United  States  Army,  vocational  training 
in,  1.394. 

United  States.  Bureau  of  education,  283, 
292,  1190,  1274,  1829;  Division  of  im- 
migrant education,  1437 ;  Kindergarten 
division,  1434 ;  publications,  194-196, 
384-388,  572-573,  1084-1090,  1190, 
143.3-14.38,  1633-1637,  1826-1830. 

United  States.  Bureau  of  education, 
1032  (7),  1730  (6)  ;  home  reading 
courses,  1104  (33)  ;  work  for  immi- 
grants, 1104  (35). 


United  States.  Bureau  of  naturalization, 
742. 

United  States.  Children's  bureau,  331, 
1774. 

United  States.  General  staff.  War  college 
division,  1412. 

United  Spates  national  university. 
See  National  university  of  the 
United  States. 

T'NiTED  States  naval  academy,  170,  369. 

IxiTED  States.  1'roposed  university 
board,  99. 

Units,  high  school,  911. 

Universities  and  colleges,  2  (3),  80, 
552,  763  (4),  1548,  1730-1731;  classiti- 
cation,  357  (7),  945;  curriculum,  672, 
770  (5)  ;  endowment,  1007  (10)  ;  equip- 
ment, 1259  (3)  ;  finance,  5  (1)  (5),  102, 
290,  356  (2),  1087;  Germany,  101,  399, 
foreign  students,  939,  944  ;  health  serv- 
ice, 1209  ;  intellectual  life,  954  ;  munici- 
pal, 1,  1353,  1538;  pedagogical  depart- 
ments, 1344;  records,  1730;  registration 
statistics,  291  ;  religious  education,  1007 
(8);  religious  work,  146;  standardiza- 
tion. 760  (1)  (2  >,  1354-1355,  1578  (4  i  ; 
state,  5  (4),  109,  1545;  statistics,  388  ; 
T'nited  States,  97.  See  also  Adminis- 
tration, university  and  college ;  Col- 
lege professors ;  College  students  ; 
Denominational  schools  and  col- 
leges ;  Higher  education. 

University  extension,  186,  1104  (24), 
1629. 

Updegraflf,  Harlan,  683,  769  (6),  1440  (3). 

Upson,  W.  L.,  .356  (6 1. 

Utah.    University,  285. 

T'tah  educational  association,  202,  394. 

Utne,  Theodore,  1753. 

V. 

Vacation  clubs,  959  (20). 

Vacation  schools,  1823. 

Vail,  T.  N.,  221. 

Van  Gaasbeek,  R.  M.,  1025. 

Van    Hise,    C.    R.,    764    (3),    1257  (7), 

1629  (1). 
Van  Norman,  H.  E.,  391  (44). 
Van  Rensselaer,  Martha,  391  (64). 
Varon,  David,  1012  (2). 
Vassar,  Matthew,  1065. 
Vassar  college,  1066. 
Vassar  college,  1066. 
Vaughn,  V.  C,  1043  (4). 
Vegetable  gardens,  1604. 
Ventilation,  18  (4),  574  (6),  1565. 
Vermont  state  teachers'  association,  1092 
V^ERSIFICATION,  teaching,  434. 
Vestal,  C.  L.,  68. 
Veverka,  C.  M.  Madilene,  ,391  (59). 
Victor,  E.,  1652. 

V^ictor  talking  machine  company,  1706. 

ViCTROLA  IN  SCHOOL,  1706. 

Vidari,  Giovanni,  826. 
Villard,  O.  G.,  108. 

Vincent,  G.  E.,  6  (3),  95,  811,  1104  (22). 
Vincent,  .T.  M.,  866  (4). 
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riuGiMA,  education,  204,  1261  ;  educational 

history,  10,  582. 
nrginia.    Rural  life  conference,  1510. 
v'irginia.     State  board  of  education,  1586. 
v'iRGiMA.    University^  .301. 
risconti,  Luigi,  780. 
/isiox,  defective,  1370,  1374. 
riSITIXG  TEACHERS,  1359,  1767  (9). 
Visual   instruction,   160    (3),   197  (2), 

1104  (34),  1256  (11),  1629  (18). 
Vitality  and  education,  127. 
'ivian.  A..  1032  (6). 

,'ocational  education,  3  (11),  151-155, 
197  (5)  (7),  340-345,  391  (63)-(69) 
(110),  407,  468,  522-527,  629,  656  (4) 
(8^  657  (16),  718-720,  748  (3),  764 
(12),  1012-1027,  1104  (9),  1225-1232, 
1392-1402,  1587-1598,  1629  (8),  1645, 
1780-1788;  national  aid  to,  764  (17), 
1392  (3)  ;  rural  school,  1256  (6)  ;  sec- 
ondary school,  1438,  See  also  Indus- 
trial education  ;  Manual  training  ; 
Professional  education  ;  Trade 
schools. 

ocational  education  and  democracy, 
1256  (8). 

ocational  guidance,  3  (6),  156,  160  (2), 
346-347,  528-533,  656  (3j.  721-727,  769 
(1),  770  (6)  (14),  771  (10),  1028-1030. 
1104  (8),  11.56  (14)  (16».  123.3-1235, 
1403-1404,  1587  (4)  (5),  1599-1603, 
1789-1794. 

oelker,  P.  F.,  1629  (17). 

OICB  training,  657  (15),  767  (18),  1697. 

old,  Lauriz,  1612. 

on  Tungeln,  G.  H.,  1002, 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

WasMngton,  April  17,  1917, 
Sir:  To  meet  the  demand  for  information  as  to  what  provision  is 
made  in  the  several  countries  of  the  world  for  military  teaching  for 
boys  of  school  age,  I  have  caused  to  be  prepared  the  manuscript 
which  is  transmitted  herewith  and  which  I  recommend  for  publica- 
tion as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
Kespectfullv  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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MILITARY  TRAINING  OF  TOUTHS  OF  SCHOOL  AGE 
IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  matter  presented  in  this  circiUar  rehates  to  the  military  train- 
ing of  youths  of  school  age,  conducted  either  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
school  work  or  by  independent  agencies.  Military  instruction,  of  the 
exact  nature  and  to  the  same  extent  as  that  given  to  soldiers,  is  not 
found  in  the  schools  of  any  country  of  Europe  except  the  special  mil- 
itary schools.  Such  training  is  confined  everywhere  to  the  period  of 
active  service,  and  no  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  impose  upon 
the  school  the  task  of  producing  fully  trained  soldiers.  In  many 
countries  having  universal  military  service  the  public  schools  provide 
for  training  boys  in  such  elements  of  military  science  as  may  be  con- 
veniently combined  with  their  physical  training  and  at  the  same  time 
prepare  them  for  the  active  service  awaiting  every  young  man. 

The  attitude  of  foreign  educators  in  the  matter  is  well  defined. 
They  do  not,  as  a  rule,  regard  the  military  instruction  as  a  successful 
substitute  for  the  well-established  systems  of  physical  training  and 
character  building.  They  generally  view  it  as  an  anomaly  in  the 
school  system,  justified  only  by  the  exigencies  of  national  defense. 
The  enthusiastic  support  they  lend  this  work  comes  more  from  patri- 
otic than  from  pedagogic  motives.  Occasionally,  however,  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  military  training  upon  the  moral  and  physical  sides  of 
boys'  education  are  emphasized.  Very  marked  results  of  this  nature 
have  been  observed  in  Australia,  which  should  have  more  than  pass- 
ing attention. 

In  France,  where  military  training  is  a  component  part  of  the 
prescribed  program  of  public  primary  schools,  it  is  not  approved 
by  leading  educators  as  a  method  of  physical  training,  but  it  is 
recognized  and  commended  as  preparatory  training  for  military 
service,  intended  to  raise  the  efficiency  of  the  French  Army.  The 
programs  of  public  schools  of  France  include  gymnastics  and  moral 

j  instruction,  the  former  as  a  means  of  building  up  the  physique  of 
the  boys  and  the  latter  of  developing  their  character;  it  is  generally 

I  recognized  that  these  two  objects  of  education  can  not  be  perfectly 
attained  by  any  system  of  military  training. 
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On  this  subject  one  authority  says :  ^ 

Military  training  may  present,  as  regards  hygiene,  serious  inconveniences;  it 
implies  rigid  discipline,  which  is  condemned  by  true  pedagogy.  Outside  of 
that  it  produces  results  that  are  only  partial,  limited,  and  special. 

This  opinion  relates  to  military  training  regarded  as  a  method  of 
physical  education.  But  by  the  same  authority  military  instruction 
is  termed  "  a  work  of  urgent  interest  to  the  country  and  to  all 
young  citizens." 

These  quotations  represent  fairly  the  attitude  of  enlightened  and 
patriotic  French  opinion. 

An  Austrian  educator,  Prof.  E.  Bausenwein,  writes  on  the  same 
subject  as  follows -.^ 

Shooting  practice  in  the  Austrian  secondary  schools  was  not  introduced  as  a 
matter  of  sport  to  which  one  may  be  devoted  or  not  but  as  a  serious  necessity, 
the  effects  of  which  are  rightly  estimated  as  of  great  importance  for  the 
defense  of  the  State  in  a  time  of  trial. 

Although  each  country  possesses  its  own  system  of  military  train- 
ing of  school  youths,  adapted  to  the  specific  conditions  and  purposes 
of  the  movement  in  each  particular  instance,  a  certain  similarity 
of  origin  and  organization  of  these  movements  may  be  observed. 
In  most  cases  the  source  of  the  movement  can  be  traced  to  the  depart- 
ment of  war,  assisted  by  the  department  of  education  and  patriotic 
organizations  of  citizens.  Where  military  instruction  is  not  an 
obligatory  part  of  the  public  school  curricula,  it  is  promoted  in  the 
form  of  student  organizations  under  the  leadership  of  patriotic 
clubs  and  aided  by  Government  grants  and  by  the  lease  of  Govern- 
ment property.  In  those  countries  where  the  Governments  are  not 
directly  active  in  this  work  it  often  arises  spontaneously  under  the 
guise  of  semimilitary  clubs. 

It  is  also  a  significant  feature  of  all  militaristic  movements  affect- 
ing the  schools  that  they  appear  wherever  and  whenever  special  need 
is  felt  for  raising  the  standard  of  the  military  preparedness  of  the 
nation.  In  France  the  movement  was  started  after  the  disastrous 
war  of  1870  and  revived  after  the  reduction  of  the  term  of  active 
service  in  1905.  In  Austria  intensive  military  work  in  schools  was 
launched  after  a  similar  reduction  of  the  term  of  service.  In 
Switzerland  and  Australia  it  accompanied  the  introduction  of  an 
abbreviated  system  of  universal  military  service.  During  the 
period  from  1908  to  1914,  when  apprehension  of  the  oncoming  Euro- 
pean conflict  was  keen  among  the  nations  of  the  Continent,  the 
training  of  school  youths  in  warlike  exercises  was  greatly  extended. 
In  Germany,  according  to  Korperliche  Erziehung,  schoolboys  were 
attracted  in  this  period  to  numerous  civilian  rifle  clubs  and  semi- 
military  organizations.   

"  3  L'Annuaire  de  la  -Teunesse,  1914,  p.  4. 

2  Korperliche  Erziehung,  June,  1912. 
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In  a  certain  sense  ^11  work  of  a  military  nature  performed 
by  schoolboys,  whether  compulsory  or  voluntary,  whether  promoted 
by  the  State  or  by  private  agencies,  and  whether  in  the  nature 
of  extensive  military  training  or  of  simple  close  order  drill,  is 
worthy  of  note  in  the  present  consideration.  The  differences  that 
appear  between  the  countries  here  treated  are  chiefly  those  of  degree 
of  universality  and  thoroughness  of  the  training  given.  Australia 
and  Switzerland  have  the  best  organized  systems  of  preparatory  mili- 
tary training ;  in  both  these  countries  this  work  is  regarded  as  a  part 
of  the  regular  military  training  provided  for  the  Army,  the  school 
simply  relieving  the  military  establishment  of  a  part  of  its  task  and 
shortening  thereby  the  term  of  training  in  the  active  service.  In 
other  countries,  like  Great  Britain,  the  work  appears  in  an  un- 
organized, sporadic,  and  limited  form,  or  in  conjunction  with  train- 
ing for  other  purposes.  Between  the  two  extremes  represented  by 
Switzerland  and  England  there  are  several  intermediate  forms, 
such  as  (a)  prescribed  military  drill,  but  in  a  limited  extent,  or  (h) 
thorough  military  training,  but  conducted  by  outside  agencies  and 
therefore  not  obligatory,  or  (c)  prescribed  military  training  limited 
to  certain  kinds  of  schools,  etc. 

For  a  comparative  view,  a  bare  outline  of  the  systems  prevailing 
in  various  countries  is  given  below.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  list 
includes  all  the  important  countries  for  which  information  is  at 
present  available.  This  outline  is  followed  by  detailed  statements 
for  the  several  countries  and  a  bibliography. 

BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

England. — Strictly  voluntary  work  carried  on  by  private  agencies. 

Australia. — Military  instruction  compulsory  for  all  boys  from  12 
to  18  years  of  age. 

Neiv  Zealand. — Military  instruction  compulsory  for  boys  over  14 
years. 

Canada. — Military  instruction-carried  on  in  voluntary  cadet  corps. 
FRANCE. 

Prescribed  military  instruction  without  arms,  and  rifle  practice  in 
elementary  and  higher  elementary  schools.  Ages  9  to  13  years ;  rifle 
practice  limited  to  boys  over  10  years  of  age.  Specially  trained  in- 
structors. Strong  organizations  carry  on  the  work  of  military  prepa- 
ration among  older  boys. 

GERMANY. 

Voluntary  organizations  of  older  public-school  pupils  and  students 
of  secondary  schools.  Training  loithout  arms.  Decrees  issued  dur- 
ing the  war  provide  for  preparatory  military  training  of  all  boys 
over  16  years  of  age. 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Austria. — Voluntary  organizations  for  military  training  of  pupils 
of  secondary  schools,  under  Government  protectorate.  Optional  rifle 
practice  in  the  last  two  years  of  secondary  schools. 

Hmgary. — Military  training  obligatory  in  the  last  three  years  of 
certain  gymnasia  designated  by  the  Government.  Voluntary  rifle 
clubs  in  secondary  schools.    Military  drill  in  primary  schools. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Instruction  in  military  gymnastics  in  elementary  schools  obliga- 
tory throughout  the  school  age.  Conducted  by  specially  trained  in- 
structors. Voluntary  rifle  practice  and  military  drill  both  with 
and  without  arms. 

SWEDEN. 

Compulsory  rifle  practice  in  public  secondary  schools  for  boys 
from  15  to  18  years  of  age.    Given  by  special  instructors. 

NORWAY. 

Voluntary  rifle  practice. 

ITALY. 

Military  training  given  as  obligatory  subject  in  "  national  col- 
leges." Private  agencies  provide  for  simple  military  drill  for 
younger  boys. 

SPAIN. 

No  distinct  military  training  is  given.  Some  simple  drill  is  in- 
cluded in  the  program  of  physical  training. 

PORTUGAL. 

No  military  training  is  given  in  schools.  The  subject  of  "  physical 
culture,"  which  is  taught  generally,  includes  simple  drill  without 
arms.    Boy  Scout  organizations  are  numerous. 

RUSSIA. 

Prescribed  military  gymnastics  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

NETHERLANDS. 

Military  training  given  in  voluntary  organizations  for  boys  over 
15  years  of  age. 

GREECE. 

Very  intensive  military  instruction  is  given  in  gj^mnasia,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  King.  Simple  drill  obtains  in  all  public  schools 
in  connection  with  physical  training. 

JAPAN. 

Military  gymnastics  obligatory  in  elementary,  secondary,  and 
normal  schools. 
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MEXICO. 

Obligatory  military  drill  with  arms  in  all  primary  and  secondary 
schools.    Regulated  by  State  laws. 

AEGENTINA. 

Obligatory  military  training  in  the  last  two  years  of  secondary 
schools.    Specially  trained  instructors. 

BOLIVIA. 

Simple  drill  in  connection  with  gymnastics. 
99801°— 17  2 
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ENGLAND. 

All  the  training  of  schoolboys  in  England  of  a  military  or  semi- 
military  character  is  conducted  by  outside  agencies.  The  only  at- 
tempt to  introduce  this  training  into  the  regular  work  of  the  schools 
was  made  in  1906,  the  date  of  Haldane  s  Territorial  Forces  Act. 
The  bill  included  a  provision  for  compulsory  military  drill  in  schools, 
but  owing  to  determined  opposition,  both  in  Parliament  and  in  the 
country,  this  provision  of  the  bill  was  rejected. 

The  voluntary  organizations  enroll  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
youths  of  England,  but  in  a  certain  sense  their  importance  is  incom- 
mensurate with  mere  numbers.  This  is  especially  true  in  reference 
to  the  cadet  corps,  which  have  been  in  existence  for  over  55  years 
and  have  become  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  country  in 
almost  the  same  degree  as  cricket  and  football  teams.  It  was  ob- 
served that  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  young  men  enlisted  in 
Kitchener's  army  had  previous  military  drill  in  cadet  corps,  which 
proved  of  great  advantage  in  their  hurried  preparation  for  active 
service. 

The  organization  of  English  cadet  corps  is  well  known;  these 
bodies  still  continue  to  be  a  model  for  similar  organizations  in  the 
United  States.  The  cadet  corps  were  first  founded  in  1860  and  in 
,  the  course  of  a  few  years  spread  rapidly  throughout  the  country. 
A  revival  of  the  movement  occurred  in  1906,  directly  following  the 
defeat  of  the  provision  for  compulsory  military  training  in  schools, 
mentioned  above.  This  revival  was  especially  noticeable  in  second- 
ary schools,  where  many  new  battalions  were  formed. 

The  European  war  stimulated  a  new  interest  in  the  matter.  The 
question  of  compulsory  military  training  in  schools  was  again  raised, 
and  various  suggestions  were  advanced  as  to  the  most  expedient 
methods  of  organizing  this  Avork.  No  decisive  steps,  however,  have 
l)een  taken  thus  far. 

In  recent  discussions  of  the  subject  the  trend  of  opinion  seems  to 
be  against  cadet  corps  and  in  favor  of  organizations  that  entail  less 
expense  and,  at  the  same  time,  are  capable  of  attracting  larger  num- 
bers of  pupils.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  cost  of  uniforms,  the  diffi- 
culties connected  with  the  selection  of  a  proper  kind  of  rifles,  the 
want  of  officers,  and  other  conditions  prevailing  in  the  cadet-corps 
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system  tend  to  limit  membership  in  the  corps  to  an  exclusive  group 
of  students.  To  overcome  these  difficulties  nonuniformed  corps  have 
been  organized.  The  boys  drill  with  wooden  dummy  rifles  under 
the  command  of  teachers.  For  target  practice  small-caliber  rifles 
are  used.  Infantry  drill  is  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  latest 
army  regulations.  The  chief  advantage  of  this  system  lies  in  the 
fact  that  all  pupils  of  a  given  school  participate  in  the  work  of  the 
corps,  and  the  drills  form  a  part  of  the  ordinary  school  program. 

The  first  nonuniformed  corps  was  established  in  1881  at  the  Hack- 
ney Downs  school  and  has  been  conducted  with  considerable  success 
down  to  the  present  time. 

Junior  divisions  of  officers'  training  corps  are  organized  in  many 
schools.  These  courses  correspond  to  similar  courses  of  reserve 
officers'  training  corps  in  the  United  States.  They  have  proved  very 
useful  during  the  war. 

Among  organizations  not  avowedly  military,  but  devoted  to  exer- 
cises of  a  military  or  semimilitary  character,  the  most  popular  in 
England  are  boys'  brigades,  church-lads'  brigades,  and  boy  scouts. 

Boys'  brigades  were  founded  originally  in  Glasgow,  in  1883,  by 
W.  A.  Smith.  The  object  of  the  brigades  is  to  develop  in  the  young 
generation  a  Christian  manliness  by  means  of  physical  training  and 
discipline.  The  brigades  exercise  in  military  movements  and  gym- 
nastics, participate  in  summer  camps,  and  attend  religious  services 
and  classes.  The  movement  gradually  spread  to  the  English  colonies 
and  the  United  States;  at  present  the  estimated  number  of  boys 
in  the  brigades  in  the  English-speaking  countries  is  over  100,000. 

Church-lads'  brigades  are  similar  organizations  confined  to  the 
Anglican  communion. 

The  boy-scout  movement,  originated  in  1908  by  Maj.  Gen.  Baden- 
Powell,  has  been  adopted  by  almost  every  civilized  nation.  Although 
the  movement  is  nonmilitary,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  quali- 
ties of  character  and  mind  developed  in  the  boys  by  the  scout  system 
are  those  highly  valued  in  military  service  and  indispensable  in  at 
least  one  branch  of  that  service,  namely,  scouting  and  patrolling. 

AUSTRALIA. 

The  "  Defense  Acts  "  adopted  in  succession  during  the  period  from 
1903  to  1914  form  the  basis  of  the  military  organization  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  military  instruction  given  in  schools  is  part 
of  the  system  of  national  defense  and  as  such  is  fully  provided  for 
and  regulated  by  the  acts. 

By  the  latest  measures  all  male  inhabitants  of  Australia  who  are 
British  subjects  and  have  resided  in  the  Commonwealth  for  six 
months  must  serve  in  the  citizen's  army.    The  compulsion  extends 
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over  the  entire  period  of  training,  which  is  divided  into  three  cycles 
as  follows: 

(a)  From  12  to  14  years  of  age,  in  the  junior  cadets. 

(b)  From  14  to  18  years  of  age,  in  the  senior  cadets. 

(c)  From  18  to  26  years  of  age,  in  the  citizen  force. 

Junior  cadets. — Junior  cadet  training,  lasting  for  two  years,  con- 
sists of  90  hours  each  year,  and  begins  on  the  1st  of  July  in  the  year 
in  which  the  boy  reaches  the  age  of  12  years.  This  period  of  train- 
ing aims  at  developing  the  cadet's  physique.  It  consists  principally 
of  physical  training  for  at  least  15  minutes  each  school  day  and 
elementary  marching  drill.  The  following  subjects  are  also  taught : 
Miniature  rifle  shooting;  swimming;  running  exercises  in  organized 
games;  first  aid;  and  (in  schools  in  naval  training  areas)  mariners' 
compass  and  elementary  signaling.  The  junior  cadets  are  not  or- 
ganized as  military  bodies  and  do  not  wear  uniform.  The  Common- 
wealth Government  maintains  a  staff  of  special  instructors  of  phys- 
ical training,  by  whom  classes  are  held  for  school-teachers  in  all 
districts  of  the  Commonwealth  in  order  to  increase  the  science  and 
proficiency  of  the  latter  in  the  military  subjects  they  are  to  teach 
in  their  schools.  The  inspectors  of  schools  supervise  the  training 
and  inspect  the  cadets  on  behalf  of  the  defense  department. 

Senior  cadets. — Senior  cadet  training  lasting  for  four  years  begins 
j  on  the  1st  of  July  of  the  year  in  which  the  boy  reaches  the  age  of 
14  years.    On  entering  this  part  of  the  course  each  cadet  must  pre- 
sent himself  for  registration  and  show  that  he  has  completed  the 
necessary  training  in  his  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  years.  The 
senior  cadet  course  consists  of  40  drills  each  year,  of  which  4  are 
,  classed  as  whole  days  of  not  less  than  four  hours,  12  as  half  days 
of  not  less  than  two  hours,  the  remainder  being  night  drills  of 
not  less  than  one  hour.    This  allotment  of  time  may  be  modified 
j  to  meet  special  conditions,  but  the  minimum  efficient  service  required 
i  of  senior  cadets  is  invariably  64  hours  per  annum.  Registration 
;  of  every  male  born  in  1894  and  subsequently,  and  who  has  resided 

\  for  six  months  in  the  Commonwealth,  must  be  effected  in  the  first 
I  ^    '  ^ 

two  months  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  he  completes  his  four- 
teenth year. 

The  four  years'  work  covers  the  foundation  necessary  for  any 
arm  of  the  service.  It  comprises  marching,  handling  of  arms,  mus- 
ketry, physical  drill,  first  aid,  guards  and  sentries,  tactical  train- 
ing as  a  company  in  elementary  field  work,  and  elementary  bat- 
talion drill.   Discipline  is  strongW  inculcated. 

On  the  1st  of  July  of  the  year  in  which  he  completes  his  eighteenth 
year  the  cadet  enters  the  period  of  adult  service  and  is  assigned  to 
I  lie  arm  of  the  service  in  accordance  with  his  preference  or  special 
qualifications. 
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Enforcement  of  the  compulsion. — The  training,  both  in  junior 
and  senior  cadets,  is  compulsory  for  all  boys  except  aliens  and  non- 
Europeans.  Theological  students  are  exempt  from  training.  In 
some  sparsely  populated  districts  the  compulsion  is  not  applied  as 
rigidly  as  in  other  districts  because  of  undue  hardships  that  it 
would  impose. 

Employers,  parents,  and  guardians  may  not,  under  a  heavy  pen- 
alty, prevent  any  employee,  son,  or  ward  who  is  in  training  from 
rendering  service;  penalties  are  also  imposed  upon  cadets  evading 
service.  Penalties  take  the  form  of  money  fines  or  detention  in 
military  custody  under  enforced  training  and  discipline.  Evasion 
is  also  punished  by  ineligibility  for  any  employment  in  the  public 
service  of  the  Commonwealth.  Children's  courts  are  used  where 
possible  for  the  prosecution  of  cadets  under  the  age  of  16  years. 

While  in  training  senior  cadets  and  soldiers  are  required  to  satisfy 
certain  requirements  of  efficiency  and  are  tested  every  year.  Those 
failing  to  pass  in  the  annual  test  must  do  an  extra  year's  training. 
Each  senior  cadet  must  pass  four  annual  tests  of  efficiency. 

In^ructors.— Both  cadets  and  enlisted  men  are  trained  by  a 
military  instructional  staff  consisting  of  Army  officers  and  noncom- 
missioned and  warrant  officers.  This  staff  was  organized  immedi- 
ately after  the  enactment  of  the  law,  and  the  officers  and  noncom- 
missioned officers  selected  as  instructors  were  put  through  a  short 
course  of  special  training. 

Operation  of  the  system. — A  slight  amount  of  opposition  has  been 
manifested  to  the  system.  This,  however,  was  principally  for  per- 
sonal or  religious  considerations.  It  is  claimed  that  the  scheme,  both 
before  its  inception  and  since  its  successful  inauguration,  has  had 
the  support  of  leading  statesmen  of  all  political  views,  as  well  as  the 
vast  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth.  Much  interest 
and  willingness  is  shown  on  the  part  of  the  youths  in  training,  which 
is  evidenced  by  a  great  amount  of  voluntary  work  done,  such  as  ath- 
letic, gymnastic,  target  practice,  etc.  A  marked  improvement  has 
quite  lately  become  apparent  in  the  general  conduct  and  bearing  of 
the  youths  of  Australia,  and  it  is  claimed  that  this  is  the  effect  of  the 
system  of  universal  training.  As  a  result  of  inquiries  made  in  1914, 
the  police  authorities  in  all  the  States  concurred  in  the  opinion  that 
the  behavior  of  the  youths  who  are  subject  to  the  training  is  vastly 
improved.  It  is  stated  that,  both  mentally  and  morally  as  well  as 
physically,  the  benefits  are  very  definite,  and  that  the  principal  effects 
of  a  beneficial  nature  are  increased  self-respect,  diminution  of  juve- 
nile cigarette  smoking,  and  "  larrikinism,"  and  generally  a  tendency 
toward  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  a  desire  to  become  good  citizens. 

In  regard  to  opposition  to  the  system,  the  percentage  of  prosecu- 
tions to  number  liable  for  training  in  1914  was  5.38.    This  figure 
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includes  all  classes  of  cadet  and  active  service;  it  also  includes  the 
parents,  employers,  and  guardians. 

Statistics.— In  1914  there  were  87,000  senior  cadets  undergoing 
compulsory  training  and  nearly  50,000  junior  cadets  were  certified 
for  physical  training.  The  number  of  citizen  soldiers  in  training 
was  more  than  51,000. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

The  Defense  Act  of  1910-11  makes  military  training  compulsory 
for  every  male  New  Zealander  from  the  age  of  14  years  to  the  age  of 
25  years,  after  which  he  serves  in  the  reserves  up  to  the  age  of  30. 

The  first  period,  beginning  when  the  boy  reaches  the  age  of  14,  or 
completes  the  course  of  a  primary  school,  is  known  as  senior  cadet 
age.  The  training  given  in  this  period  is  similar  to  that  given  in 
Australia,  and  consists  of  a  system  of  military  drills,  rifle  prac- 
tice, etc.  Senior  cadets  are  part  of  the  army  organization  in  every 
respect,  except  that  they  are  not  liable  to  be  called  to  arms. 

On  reaching  the  age  of  18  years,  if  found  physically  fit,  a  cadet  is 
drafted  into  the  Territorial  Force. 

In  1914  there  were  25,300  cadets  in  training  in  New  Zealand. 

In  various  reports  on  the  effects  of  the  cadet  system,  beneficial 
physical  and  moral  results  are  invariably  emphasized.  Employers 
and  other  persons  concerned  remark  upon  the  improvement  of  the 
cadets  in  their  general  conduct,  physique,  and  sense  of  civil  obliga- 
tions. 

CANADA. 

Military  training  of  youth  of  school  age  in  Canada,  while  not 
embodied  in  any  obligatory  system,  has  attained  a  high  measure  of 
uniform  development  through  the  combined  efforts  of  educational 
and  military  authorities,  and  of  the  Strathcona  Trust,  to  which  is 
committed  a  fund  ($500,000)  given  by  Lord  Strathcona  for  the  pro- 
motion of  physical  culture,  military  training,  and  rifle  practice  in 
the  schools  of  Canada.  Local  committees  of  the  trust  are  estab- 
lished in  the  several  Provinces,  and  the  interest  derived  from  the 
fund  is  distributed  among  them  according  to  a  fixed  scheme.^ 

In  the  majority  of  the  Provinces  physical  training  is  a  prescribed 
subject  in  all  primary  schools.  Since  this  training  includes,  as  a 
rule,  simple  military  drill,  it  serves  as  a  preparation  for  subsequent 
military  services.  Formal  military  training  is  given  in  voluntary 
cadet  corps,  which  are  organized  in  accordance  with  the  official 
"Regulations  for  the  Cadet  Services  of  Canada,  1913,"  and  subse- 
quent amendments. 

1  See  Rept.  of  Commis.  of  Educ,  1916,  Vol.  I,  pp.  525-526. 
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The  corps  are  classified  as  follows:  (1)  Those  consisting  of  pupils 
in  attendance  at  colleges  and  schools  controlled  by  provincial  gov- 
ernment; (2)  those  composed  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  colleges  and 
schools  not  under  Government  control;  and  (3)  those  composed  of 
boys  who,  with  the  permission  of  their  parents,  prefer  to  join  corps 
unconnected  with  educational  establishments.  The  age  limits  for 
cadets  are  12  to  18  years.  Where  a  cadet  corps  is  affiliated  with 
an  educational  institution,  a  bona  fide  student  who  exceeds  the 
regulation  age  may  join  the  corps  or  continue  to  be  a  member,  pro- 
vided there  is  no  militia  unit  affiliated  with  the  institution  which 
he  might  join.  Instruction  is  given  as  far  as  possible  by  the  ordi- 
nary schoolteachers,  who  must  be  fully  qualified  by  attendance  at  a 
military  school  of  instruction  and  holding  a  cadet  instructor's  cer- 
tificate or  its  equivalent.  The  syllabus  of  instruction  includes  gen- 
eral physical  training  and  military  drill,  semaphore  signaling,  and 
the  use  of  arms  (rifles  and  gallery-practice  guns  being  supplied  by 
the  Government). 


FRANCE. 

The  movement  in  favor  of  an  extensive  education  of  youth  in  mili- 
tary arts  was  started  immediately  following  the  war  of  1870.  In 
1871  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  Jules  Simon,  issued  a  circular 
to  school  principals  advising  them  to  devote  special  attention  in  their 
schools  to  physical  training  and  instruction  in  the  handling  of  arms. 
The  law  of  January  21,  1880,  made  physical  training,  including  mili- 
tary drill,  obligatory  in  all  public  schools.  The  law  was  followed  by 
a  manual  of  gymnastics  and  military  training  in  two  volumes,  edited 
by  a  special  commission  and  issued  by  the  ministry  of  public  instruc- 
tion. A  circular  issued  by  the  minister  in  connection  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  textbook  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  school  princi- 
pals to  give  the  matter  of  military  training  thorough  consideration. 
The  circular  said : 

You  know  the  purpose  of  this  training ;  you  know  what  importance  we  ought 
to  attach  to  it.  To  use  the  expression  of  the  honorable  author  of  the  bill  on 
physical  training,  "  It  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  health,  of  bodily  vigor,  of  the 
physical  education  of  French  youth;  it  is  equally  a  matter  of  the  successful 
operation  of  our  military  laws,  of  the  composition  and  strength  of  our  army." 

The  military  training  prescribed  by  the  law  consisted  of  drill 
without  arms,  and  shooting  practice;  the  latter,  however,  was  not 
introduced  at  once  owing  to  delay  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  in 
providing  the  rifles.  In  July,  1881,  an  appropriation  of  1,000,000 
francs  for  military  training  in  schools  enabled  the  Government  to 
purchase  52,600  rifles.  These  rifles  were  adapted  for  target  practice 
exclusively.  In  many  localities,  however,  school  authorities  procured 
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rifles  of  the  service  pattern,  but  of  lighter  weight  and  constructed  so 
they  could  not  be  fired;  these  were  used  for  drills  with  arms.  In 
Paris,  and  later  in  numerous  places  in  the  province,  especially  in 
eastern  Departments,  school  cadet  corps  were  organized  soon  after 
the  promulgation  of  the  new  law.  These  organizations,  called 
"bataillons  scolaires,"  became  very  popular  both  with  the  students 
and  the  public. 

In  1882  the  battalions  received  official  sanction  and  regulations, 
and  military  training  was  introduced  as  a  distinct  subject  into  the 
curricula  of  public  schools. 

The  school  battalions  were  composed  of  boys  over  12  years  of 
age,  whose  fitness  for  receiving  military  instruction  had  been  attested 
by  a  commission  consisting  of  two  officers  designated  by  military 
authorities  and  a  school  inspector.  Each  battalion  was  authorized 
by  the  local  chief  of  police.  The  ministry  furnished  distinctive 
flags  for  the  battalions  that  achieved  satisfactory  progress  after 
the  first  year  of  existence.  The  instructors  were  designated  and 
supplied  by  military  authorities.  Drill  rifles  used  by  the  battalions 
were  made  so  they  could  not  be  used  for  shooting.  For  target 
practice,  which  was  limited  to  students  over  14  years  of  age,  small 
caliber  rifles  were  used,  and  ammunition  was  distributed  with  the 
usual  precautions.  Uniforms  were  not  obligatory,  but  most  of  the 
school  battalions  adopted  uniforms  patterned  after  those  first  in- 
troduced in  Paris — short  jackets,  long,  marine-blue  trousers,  and 
Scotch  bonnets. 

The  life  of  the  school  battalions  was  short.  The  records  of  the 
ministry  of  public  instruction  show  that  the  last  flags  were  dis- 
tributed in  1886,  after  which  date  the  battalions  were  disbanded. 
Among  the  reasons  given  for  the  failure  of  these  organizations  are :  ^ 

The  deterioration  of  the  spirit  that  animated  the  original  promoters  of  this 
work,  and  the  consequent  meagerness  of  the  results  obtained;  lack  of  public 
interest  and  support  that  became  manifest  as  this  change  took  place, 

The  idea  that  prompted  the  creation  of  the  school  battalions  sur- 
vived the  crisis,  however,  and  soon  found  expression  in  a  more 
practical  and  more  efficient  form  of  "Union  des  societes  d'instruc- 
tion  militaire  de  France,"  founded  in  1890,  which  merged,  in  1907, 
with  the  "Association  nationale  de  preparation  des  jeunes  gens  au 
service  militaire  "  to  form  the  now  celebrated  organization  "  Union 
des  societes  de  preparation  militaire  de  France."  The  work  of  this 
organization  is  discussed  below. 

As  regards  the  prescribed  programs  of  military  instruction  in 
primary  schools,  the  order  of  1882  was  replaced  in  1887  by  new 
regulations  which  limited  the  instruction  to  the  middle  and  higher 

1  F.  Buisson  :  Nouveau  dictionnaire  de  pedagogic.    Paris,  1011. 
99801°— 17  3 
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divisions  of  elementary  schools,  to  be  pursued  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing outline : 

Middle  cZwision— Exercises  in  marching,  alignment,  formation  of  squads, 
etc.    Preparation  for  military  service. 

Higher  division— School  of  the  soldier  without  arms.  Principles  of •  the 
several  steps.  Alignments,  marches,  countermarches,  and  halts.  Changing  the 
direction. 

According  to  latest  advices  (Annuaire  de  la  Jeunesse,  1914)  this 
program  is  still  in  effect. 

In  higher  elementary  schools  the  official  programs  comprise,  in  ad- 
dition to  gymnastics,  the  "  preparatory  military  exercises  "  consisting 
in  advanced  drills  and  maneuvers. 

An  order  of  July  27,  1893,  in  force  to  date,  added  target  practice  ^ 
to  this  program.    The  full  text  of  this  order  is  as  follows: 

In  the  middle  course  and  the  higher  course  of  public  primary  schools  the 
following  addition  is  made  to  the  program  of  military  exercises,  to  wit:  For 
pupils  over  10  years  of  age  exercises  in  shooting  at  10  meters  with  Flobert 
rifles.  (The  name  Flobert  is  given  to  several  makes  of  small-bore  guns, 
mostly  .22  caliber.) 

■  Since  the  enactment  of  this  order  two  circulars  have  been  issued 
by  the  minister  of  public  instruction  dated,  respectively,  June  27, 
1903,  and  April  26,  1907,  regulating  the  conduct  of  gun  practice  in 
the  schools.  The  latter  circular  is  especially  interesting  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  zeal  with  which  this  work  is  promoted  by  the  Govern- 
ment.  This  circular  says : 

The  order  of  July  27,  1893,  enacted  by  the  superior  council  of  public  instruc- 
tion, has  introduced  rifle  practice  into  the  programs  of  elementary  schools. 

Since  the  law  of  March  21,  1905  (reducing  the  term  of  service  in  the  regular 
army  to  two  years),  was  put  into  effect,  the  question  of  practical  organization 
of  that  instruction  in  the  schools  has  assumed  an  urgent  character  as  never 
before.  This  question  was  the  object  of  a  new  investigation  by  a  commission 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  departments  of  war  and  public  instruction. 

The  commission  has  adopted  a  number  of  resolutions  which  I  approved  in 
accord  with  my  colleague,  the  minister  of  war,  and  whose  tenor  is  as  follows : 

1.  The  teachers  are  most  urgently  invited  to  give  instruction  in  shooting  at 
short  distance  in  the  schools ;  it  is  recommended  in  case  where  there  is  not  yet 
an  organization  operating  to  their  satisfaction,  that  they  shall  proceed  to 
organize  small  school  rifle  clubs  and  to  establish,  in  connection  with  these, 
continuation  sections  intended  to  secure  the  extension  of  the  practice  until 
the  period  of  military  service  and  even  after,  if  practicable. 

2.  The  work  thus  instituted  will  enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges  attached  to 
continuation  military  training,  especially  the  supplementary  leaves  and  remu- 
nerations, as  provided  for  such  cases. 

3.  The  inspectors  of  primary  schools  shall  report  every  year  as  to  organiza- 
tion of  target  practice  in  the  schools  of  their  respective  districts  and  communi- 
cate the  names  of  teachers  most  distinguished  in  this  respect ;  they  shall,  for 
the  information  of  higher  administration,  indicate  in  their  reports,  if  appro- 
priate, the  reasons  why  certain  schools  in  their  districts  have  not  been  able 
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to  organize  this  instruction  and  wliat  assistance  could  be  offered  them  to  help 
them  achieve  positive  results, 

4.  The  instructors  must  be  invited  to  bring  their  schools  to  participation  in 
the  contests  of  primary  schools,  which  are  organized  annually  with  my  approval 
by  the  "  Union  des  societes  de  tir  de  France." 

5.  The  prefects  shall  be  invited  to  indicate  to  city  mayors  the  earnest  de- 
sire of  the  Government  to  have  target  practice  organized  in  schools  of  every 
commune;  the  prefects  shall  be  also  asked  to  direct,  by  a  special  circular  to 
each  Department,  the  attention  of  mayors  to  the  necessity  of  their  arranging 
conferences  on  the  subject  with  the  teachers  and  aiding  the  latter  to  the  great- 
est extent  possible.  They  shall  be  also  invited  to  point  out  to  their  general 
councils  the  importance  of 'their  effective  participation  in  thig  work. 

6.  The  minister  of  war,  who  is  authorized  by  the  law  to  accord  some  teachers 
exemption  from  one  of  the  two  periods  of  service,  has  decided  that  these  ex- 
emptions shall  be  granted  by  right  to  all  teachers  providing  for  instruction  in 
shooting  in  their  schools.  He  will  address  letters  of  recognition,  with  mention 
in  the  Official  Bulletin,  to  teachers  recommended  to  him  as  most  distinguished 
in  this  work. 

7.  All  rifle  clubs  formed  in  the  public  elementary  schools  and  comprising  a 
continuation  course  may  enjoy  the  rights  accorded  by  the  instructions  of  June 
21,  1904,  to  mixed  rifle  clubs. 

They  shall  apply  in  this  connection  to  the  general  commander  of  the  division, 
who  will  serve  as  an  intermediary  between  them  and  the  ministry  of  war. 

The  circular  closes  with  practical  suggestions  relating  to  the  or- 
ganization of  school  rifle  practice. 

SOCIETIES  OF  MILITARY  PREPARATION. 

The  numerous  societies  of  military  preparation  are  federated  into 
"L'Union  des  societes  de  preparation  militaire,"  composed  of  52 
departmental  federations  and  committees,  with  a  total  number  of 
1,080  societies  and  300,000  members.  The  union  encourages  the  or- 
ganization of  new  societies  and  offers  them  active  and  pecuniary 
assistance. 

The  activity  of  the  societies  has  assumed  a  more  definite  form 
since  the  institution,  by  the  law  of  April  8,  1903,  of  the  so-called 
brevet  d'aptitude  militaire.  The  hrevet  is  a  certificate  of  preliminary 
military  training  conferring  upon  the  bearer  certain  privileges  re- 
lating to  the  period  of  active  service.  He  is  entitled  to  (1)  a  special 
term  of  service  in  advance  of  the  date  of  conscription,  (2)  choice 
of  the  corps  in  which  to  serve,  (3)  special  rights  for  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  corporal  or  "brigadier,"  (4)  assignment  to  special 
services.  The  brevet  d'aptitude  militaire  is  obtained  upon  passage 
of  an  examination  prescribed  by  the  law  already  referred  to.  The 
examination  may  be  taken  either  in  advance  of  the  date  of  con- 
scription or  during  the  service. 
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GERMANY. 

Germany  was  the  first  nation  to  introduce  universal  military  serv- 
ice. The  system  was  initiated  in  Prussia  in  1814  and  was  soon  ex- 
tended to  the  other  German  States,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of 
Germany's  military  organization.  Military  training  of  schoolboys 
was  early  recognized  as  an  important  adjunct  of  the  training  of  the 
troops.  In  1808  the  Prussian  minister,  Vom  Stein,  recommended  the 
introduction  of  exercises  in  the  use  of  arms  in  all  city  schools.  Fol- 
lowing this  action  several  schools  developed  programs  of  military 
training  of  considerable  efficiency.  After  the  Napoleonic  wars,  how- 
ever, the  country  entered  upon  a  course  of  military  preparedness 
for  all  males,  which  was  carried  out  on  a  vast  and  thoroughgoing 
plan  that  made  the  assistance  of  the  schoolmaster  no  longer  needed 
or  desired. 

The  matter  of  military  training  in  schools  was  not  again  revived 
until  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war.  The  present 
status  of  this  work  is  that  of  a  series  of  emergency  measures  under- 
taken both  within  and  outside  the  schools  in  order  to  speed  the 
training  of  youths  approaching  the  military  age  so  that  they  may 
be  placed  in  the  trenches  as  early  as  practicable.  There  are,  how- 
ever, several  organizations  whose  activities  have  been  developing  for 
some  time  and  have  indications  of  permanency.  These  societies  are 
known  under  the  collective  name  of  Jugendwehren  (juvenile  mili- 
tary organizations).  The  most  renowned  is  the  Jugendwehr  of 
Berlin,  founded  in  1896,  which  numbers  600  to  700  members.  Ju- 
gendwehren do  not  limit  their  activities  to  schoolboys,  although  the 
great  majority  of  members  are  pupils  of  various  schools.  The  age 
limits  for  members  are  from  14  to  20  years. 

The  Jugendwehren  arrange  drills  on  Sundays  in  army  barracks 
or  vacant  grounds.  The  training  comprises  exercises  in  different 
military  services.  The  Berlin  organization  is  composed  of  five 
companies  and  several  separate  troops,  such  as  musicians,  marine 
corps,  sanitary  corps,  etc.  Many  young  men  who  have  had  this 
training  are  given  special  credit  for  promotion  in  active  service. 

Jugendwehren  are  often  organized  in  individual  schools;  mem- 
bership is  then  limited  to  students  of  the  particular  school.  Such 
organizations  are  especially  numerous  in  gymnasia  and  "  real 
schools." 

Among  the  federations  of  Jugendwehren  the  strongest  is  the 
Blue- white-blue  Union.  It  comprises  70  juvenile  corps,  companies, 
or  battalions  located  mostly  in  the  northern  Provinces.  There  are 
also  various  local  organizations  and  unions  of  organizations  with 
different  programs  and  forms  of  activities.  Some  of  the  unions, 
like  the  Blue-white-blues  mentioned  above,  wear  distinctive  com- 
binations of  colors. 
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As  a  rule,  Jugendwehren  pursue  military  or  semimilitary  train- 
ing without  avTYis.  They  arrange  long  marches,  field  exercises,  and 
maneuvers,  as  well  as  exercises  in  the  activities  of  auxiliary  corps 
of  the  army. 

The  Boy  Scout  movement  has  been  adopted  in  Germany  in  a  modi- 
fied form  under  the  name  of  Pfadfinder  (pathfinders).  This  or- 
ganization is  of  recent  origin,  but  its  attraction  for  boys  has  made 
its  progress  extremely  rapid.  In  1912  the  federation  of  pathfinders 
in  Germany  had  a  membership  of  24,000,  with  600  field  masters. 
Pathfinders  are  recruited  among  older  pupils  and  graduates  of 
public  schools  and  students  of  secondary  schools.  The  uniform  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  Boy  Scouts;  it  consists  of  a  soft  hat,  jacket, 
knee  breeches,  a  soft  shirt,  and  belt.  The  equipment  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  of  work  performed.  When  out  for  field  work,  the 
boys  carry  trench  spades  and  picks.  They  do  not  exercise  with 
arms,  but  otherwise  their  activities  are  decidedly  military.  The 
training  of  a  pathfinder  includes  camp  life,  with  all  the  require- 
ments of  physical  endurance,  strength  of  character,  and  self-reliance 
that  it  imposes.  Pathfinders  learn  how  to  cook  their  food,  how  to 
save  lives  in  emergency,  and  how  to  offer  first  aid.  They  are  taught 
to  orient  themselves  in  forests,  to  climb  mountains,  to  trail  imagi- 
nary smugglers  or  "enemy,"  etc.  They  observe  a  code  of  personal 
conduct  of  a  practical  nature,  comprising  numerous  instructions  re- 
lating to  morals,  hygiene,  thrift,  etc. 

The  pathfinders  are  federated  into  several  State  and  provincial 
organizations,  of  which  the  Wehrkraft  of  Bavaria  is  the  most 
powerful. 

In  1911  a  new  organization  for  military  training  of  youth  was 
founded  in  Berlin  by  General  Field  Marshal  von  der  Goltz.  It 
is  known  under  the  name  of  Jungdeutschland  (Young  Germany), 
and  its  object  is  to  prepare  boys  of  school  age  for  military  duty  by 
means  of  exercises  of  a  direct  military  character.    Army  officers 

i  and  sergeants  act  as  instructors.  The  work  done  by  the  "  Young 
Germans"  comprises  drills,  gymnastics,  bicycling,  marching,  field 
exercises,  patrolling,  small  feats  of  military  engineering,  etc. 

In  1914  a  joint  decree  was  issued  by  the  Prussian  ministries  of 
war,  ecclesiastical  and  educational  affairs,  and  the  interior,  requir- 

;  ing  that  all  boys  over  16  years  of  age,  not  yet  in  active  service, 
should  receive  preparatory  military  training.  The  measure  was  to 
remain  in  force  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  The  training  provided 
by  the  decree  is  voluntary,  but  a  sort  of  moral  compulsion  is  applied 
to  the  negligent.  The  communal  authorities  were  charged  with  the 
organization  of  this  work.    Owing  to  the  disorganization  of  schools, 

i  the  measure  could  not  be  carried  out  on  a  uniform  plan.    In  many 

\  localities  military  instruction  is  given  within  the  school  hours  as  a 

\ 
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part  of  the  prescribed  program.  The  average  time  allotted  to  this 
work  is  two  hours  per  week;  it  is  generally  combined  with  gym- 
nastics, and  does  not  comprise  exercises  with  arms.  Other  German 
States  have  made  similar  provisions.  In  Bavaria  military  training 
of  youth  is  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale  by  private  societies,  with 
encouragement  and  assistance  of  the  State  government.  The  Bava- 
rian "  Wehrkraf tverein,"  the  most  important  organization  for  pre- 
paratory military  training  in  the  Kingdom,  made  public  the  program 
of  instruction  given  to  boys  over  IG  years  of  age,  both  in  and  outside 
the  schools.  This  program  gives  an  instructive  evidence  of  the 
thoroughness  and  efficiency  of  the  training  offered  in  Wehrkraft's 
units.    The  full  program  is  given  in  Appendix  I. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

AUSTRIA. 

Military  instruction  is  pursued  in  secondary  schools  by  voluntary 
organizations  of  students.  These  organizations  form  a  national 
federation,  K.  K.  Reichshund  der  Knahenhorte  und  Jugendwehren, 
with  headquarters  in  Vienna.  The  federation  was  founded  in  1908. 
In  1913  the  number  of  federated  organizations  was  776  with  36,673 
members.  The  funds  of  the  federation  amounted,  at  the  same  time, 
to  58,010  crowns.  The  federation  is  supported  by  the  Government 
and  was  under  the  patronage  of  the  present  Austrian  Emperor  be- 
fore his  accession  to  the  throne. 

An  order  of  the  ministry  of  worship  and  public  instruction,  issued 
in  October,  1910,  introduced  optional  rifle  practice  in  secondary 
schools.  This  instruction  is  offered  to  students  of  the  last  two 
classes  of  gymnasia  and  similar  schools,  and  is  given  by  specially 
trained  instructors  and  army  officers.  The  classes  are  in  session 
two  hours  per  week,  exclusive  of  holidays  and  vacations,  but  not 
less  than  50  hours  in  a  year.  The  instruction  consists  of  {a)  theo- 
retical instruction  and  preliminary  exercises,  (h)  blank  firing,  (c) 
rifle  practice  with  ball  cartridges,  shooting  connected  with  theo- 
retical instruction,  marksmanship  matches,  and  (d)  estimation  of 
distance. 

Rifle  practice  takes  place  in  school  playgrounds,  or  on  military 
grounds  by  arrangement  with  military  authorities;  the  military 
furnishes  all  necessary  material.  Army  rifles  and  ammunition  are 
used,  although  for  preliminary  practice  special  gallery-practice 
cartridges  are  furnished,  charged  with  percussion  caps  only. 
Students  of  secondary  schools  manifest  great  interest  in  this  work, 
and  in  1912  (according  to  Korperliche  Erziehung,  No.  6,  1912)  from 
70  to  80  per  cent  of  qualified  pupils  in  many  schools  participated  m 
the  shooting  classes. 
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HUNGARY. 

Military  training  preparatory  to  active  service  is  promoted  in 
Hungary  by  an  organization  called  "  Nationale  Phalanx."  The  boys 
organized  in  the  phalanx  receive  general  military  instruction  and 
practice  shooting  with  army  rifles.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the 
physical  development  of  the  youth.  The  organization  is  intended 
for  boys  who  have  graduated  from  public  elementary  schools.  Be- 
sides giving  military  and  gymnastic  instruction,  it  also  endeavors 
to  awaken  in  the  boys  a  patriotic  spirit,  to  raise  the  level  of  their 
moral  interests,  and  to  promote  national  games  and  songs.  In  order 
to  popularize  its  work,  the  phalanx  arranges  every  year  in  each  dis- 
trict or  parish  a  public  competition  in  games  and  military  exercises. 

In  secondary  schools  military  instruction  has  assumed  a  more  for- 
mal development.  In  the  school  year  1905-6  a  reformed  ohergym- 
nasium  at  Zilah  petitioned  the  ministry  of  national  defense  (Honved- 
ministerium)  to  furnish  teachers,  rifles,  ammunition,  and  equipment 
for  a  course  in  military  instruction  organized  in  the  institution.  This 
request  was  complied  with.  The  course  established  in  the  Zilah 
obergymnasium  was  for  students  of  the  four  higher  classes,  and 
instruction  was  given  on  Sunday  afternoons  and  vacation  days.  The 
example  of  Zilah  was  followed  by  several  other  gymnasia.  The 
Catholic  Church  administration  of  the  Siebenburg  district  intro- 
duced military  training  of  this  kind  as  an  obligatory  subject  in  eight 
secondary  schools  under  its  control.  In  other  schools  student  socie- 
ties took  the  initiative  and  began  to  drill  and  practice  in  target 
shooting.  The  military  authorities  promptly  and  willingly  lent 
their  assistance  to  every  organization  or  school  applying  for  instruc- 
tors, arms,  and  ammunition. 

In  1915  a  decree  of  the  minister  of  education  made  military 
instruction  obligatory  in  the  last  three  years  of  certain  gymnasia 
recognized  as  situated  opportunely  for  the  conduct  of  such  instruc- 
tion. In  the  institutions  designated  only  those  students  are  excepted 
from  military  training  who  are  recognized  as  unfit  by  a  school 
physician  or  the  school  authorities. 

For  the  purpose  of  military  drill  students  are  organized  in  com- 
panies of  60  men  each.  Both  regular  teachers  of  gymnastics  and 
army  officers  (of  the  reserve  force)  are  employed  as  instructors. 
The  military  instruction  partly  occupies  the  time  formerly  allotted 
to  physical  training  and  partly  covers  the  hours  of  recreations  and 
games.  For  field  exercises  are  assigned  two  entire  days  and  three 
half  days  in  each  school  year.  The  instruction  is  theoretical  and 
practical  and  comprises  the  regular  military  subjects,  except  rifle 
practice,  which  is  pursued  by  voluntary  clubs  of  students. 

In  1903  Herr  Von  Szemere,  a  representative  in  the  Hungarian 
Parliament,  founded  the  first  students'  rifle  club  as  a  subdivision 
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of  the  university  athletic  club  of  Budapest.  This  action  was 
indorsed  by  the  ministry  of  national  defense  and  an  able  officer 
was  assigned  as  an  instructor.  At  the  end  of  1912  the  number  of 
juvenile  rifle  clubs  in  Hungary  had  grown  to  183,  with  a  member- 
ship of  7,836.  Of  this  number  5,243  were  students  of  secondary 
schools.  As  the  total  number  of  students  in  the  last  two  classes  of 
secondary  schools  was  at  that  time  9,878,  fully  53  per  cent  of  stu- 
dents participated  in  rifle  clubs. 

As  regards  the  pupils  of  public  elementary  schools,  a  sort  of  mili- 
tary training  had  been  given  them  long  before  the  movement  affected 
the  higher  classes  of  schools. 

In  1906-7  ^  military  training  was  given  in  150  elementary  schools. 
The  programs  of  this  instruction  are  said  to  be  very  practical  and 
efficient.  Special  attention  is  given  to  estimating  distance,  the  pupils 
being  trained  to  formulate  at  sight  the  distance  of  different  points 
indicated  by  the  teacher.  The  skill  thus  achieved  is  of  great  impor- 
tance in  long-range  shooting;  at  the  same  time  the  exercise  serves 
t6  improve  the  vision  of  the  pupils  overf atigued  by  study. 


SWITZERLAND. 

Military  training  in  public  schools  of  Switzerland  is  in  the  nature 
of  preparation  for  the  soldier's  training  received  later  in  the  active 
army  by  every  able-bodied  male  citizen.  The  system  of  universal 
military  service  of  the  Swiss  Kepublic  provides  only  for  a  short 
period  of  training,  on  the  assumption  that  every  recruit  has  re- 
ceived the  necessary  preparation  in  his  public-school  course;  there- 
fore, this  "  preparatory  gymnastics,"  as  it  is  termed,  is  regarded  as 
of  utmost  importance  for  the  proper  operation  of  the  Swiss  mili- 
tary law ;  in  fact,  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  military  system.  The 
act  of  April  12,  1907,  forming  the  basis  of  the  Swiss  system  of 
citizens'  army,  gives  the  main  lines  of  the  training  required  in  the 
schools,  in  the  following  articles : 

ACT  FOR  MILITARY  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SWISS  REPUBLIC. 

Part  III.    Instruction  of  the  Army. 

1.  Preparatory  Instruction. 

Article  102.  The  Cantons  provide  for  a  course  in  calisthenics  for  young 
men  during  their  school  courses.  This  calisthenic  exercise  is  administered  by 
instructors  trained  for  the  work  in  normal  schools  and  in  the  schools  for 
physical  training  masters  instituted  by  the  Confederation.  The  Confederation 
exercises  ultimate  surveillance  over  these  provisions. 


1  No  later  figures  are  available. 
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Art.  103.  The  Confederation  encourages  all  associations  and,  in  general,  all 
efforts  toward  the  bodily  development  of  its  young  men  from  the  time  of  their 
leaving  school  until  incorporated  in  the  army. 

A  physical  examination  takes  place  at  the  time  of  enlistment. 

The  Confederation  imposes  restrictions  upon  the  preparatory  physical  in- 
struction.   It  organizes  the  schools  for  monitors. 

Aet.  104.  The  Confederation  similarly  grants  subsidies  to  associations  and, 
in  general,  for  all  attempts  having  as  object  the  military  instruction  of  its 
young  men  before  the  age  of  military  service.  The  Confederation  sees  that 
instruction  in  firing  is  made  of  primary  importance,  and  gratuitously  fur- 
nishes arms,  ammunition,  and  equipment.  The  Federal  Council  fixes  the  neces- 
sary regulations. 

As  now  in  operation,  the  preliminary  military  training  is  con- 
ducted in  two  forms:  (a)  Compulsory  "preparatory  gymnastics" 
given  in  public  schools  as  a  part  of  official  programs,  and  (b)  volun- 
tary drill  and  rifle  shooting  given  outside  the  school,  in  cadet  corps 
organized  in  accordance  with  article  104  of  the  act  of  1907. 

Preparatory  gymnastics. — Regular  attendance  at  the  classes  of  pre- 
paratory gymnastics  is  obligatory  for  boys  during  the  entire  legal 
school  age ;  children  can  be  excused  from  taking  this  instruction  only 
by  special  permit  of  the  war  department.  This  subject  is  taught  by 
specially  trained  instructors,  and  is  given  a  minimum  of  two  hours 
per  week  in  every  school  year. 

The  course  is  divided  into  three  parts  comprising,  respectively,  the 
ages:  (1)  From  the  entrance  to  and  including  9  years  of  age,  (2) 
from  10  to  12  years,  and  (3)  from  13  3^ears  to  the  end  of  the  school 
period.  In  the  first  part  instruction  consists  mainly  of  games  and 
free  exercises.  The  last  two  parts  embody  the  regulations  of  "  physi- 
cal training  schools  for  preparatory  military  instruction  "  for  which 
special  manuals  have  been  prepared  by  the  Federal  authorities. 

A  detailed  program  of  the  instruction  comprised  in  each  part  of 
the  course  is  given  in  Appendix  II. 

Voluntary  cadet  corps. — The  voluntary  cadet  corps  are  organized 
in  three  groups,  according  to  the  kind  of  training  pursued;  there  are 
corps  for  drill  with  arms,  without  arms,  and  for  target  practice. 
The  Federal  Government  encourages  the  establishment  of  new  corps 
and  the  development  of  those  existing  by  an  untiring  activity  in  the 
form  of  circulars  to  teachers,  prizes  and  subsidies  to  students,  issue 
of  rifles  and  ammunition,  etc.  As  the  ultimate  aim  of  this  work  is 
to  attract  every  boy  to  some  sort  of  preparatory  military  training, 
special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  complete  representation  of  every 
school  in  the  enrollment;  for  this  purpose  the  cooperation  of  the 
teachers  is  solicited  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Instruction  in  the  cadet  corps  is  given  by  army  officers.  Members 
of  each  corps  wear  distinctive  uniforms.  For  target  practice  the 
Federal  Government  furnishes  light  rifles  and  ammunition.    To  en- 
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courage  this  practice  a  prize  of  5  francs  is  given  to  each  cadet  who 
comes  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  proficiency  in  marksmanship. 

The  growth  of  the  cadet  corps  since  the  enactment  of  the  mihtary 
law  of  1907  has  been  steady,  and  the  interest  of  the  boys  in  this 
work  is  such  that  practically  every  Swiss  school  boy  is  enrolled  in 
some  voluntary  cadet  corps. 

The  establishment  of  the  ''Cours  des  jeunes  tireurs,"  corps  specially 
devoted  to  target  practice,  was  at  once  attended  with  great  success. 
The  enrollment  in  these  corps  in  1910  was  1,141 ;  in  1912  it  increased 

to  2,397.  ^  ^ 

The  drill  corps  have  likewise  made  considerable  progress,  l^rom 
a  membership  of  10,950  in  1908  they  increased  during  the  four  years 
ending  with  1912  to  12,821  drilling  with  arms  and  8,744  drilling 
without  arms,  or  a  total  of  21,565. 


SWEDEN.^ 

Compulsory  militarv  training  was  introduced  into  Swedish  schools 
about  50  years  ago,  in  connection  with  the  rifle-volunteer  movement 
which  at  that  time  began  to  make  progress.  About  10  years  ago 
the  military  exercises  were  altered  to  rifle  practice,  i.  e.,  the  training 
concentrated  more  upon  shooting  than  upon  ordinary  military  drill. 
Eifle  practice  is  not  given  in  elementary  schools,  excepting  those  in 
Stockholm.  It  is  compulsory,  however,  in  all  public  secondary 
schools  (die  deutschen  Gymnasien),  the  age  limits  of  training  being 
15  to  18.  In  Sweden  there  are  only  a  few  private  secondary  schools, 
and  in  some  but  not  all  of  these  instruction  in  rifle  practice  is  given. 
Moreover,  it  is  given  in  technical  schools  of  secondary  type  and  m 
training  schools  for  teachers.  Military  training  forms  a  part  of 
the  ordinary  course  of  secondary  education;  consequently  the  Gov- 
ernment appropriates  a  sum  of  50,000  Swedish  crowns  annually  to 
supply  rifles,  ammunition,  ranges,  etc. 

The  boys  devote  60  hours  yearly  to  rifle  practice,  the  time  being 
distributed  over  the  first  15  week  days  of  every  school  year  during 
the  last  four  years  of  the  course  (i.  e.,  from  15  to  18  years  of  age, 
inclusive).  Four  hours  each  day  on  these  prescribed  days  are  spent 
in  military  exercises,  the  remainder  of  the  day  being  occupied  with 
ordinary  school  work. 

Instruction  is  given  by  special  instructors  appointed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  state  for  war.  In  general,  they  are  the  teachers  of  gym- 
nastics of  the  respective  schools.    These  instructors  are  in  most  cases 

1  A  B  Wood  :  The  Military  Training  of  Youth  in  Schools.  A  report,  based  on  official 
information,  read  before  the  Section  of  Educational  Science  of  the  British  Association, 
at  Manchester,  Sept.  9,  1915. 
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men  on  the  active-service  list.  A  Swedish  authority  considers  that 
the  training  has  produced  an  undisputed  beneficial  effect  on  the  boys, 
and  has  made  them  well  fitted  for  their  subsequent  military  training 
in  the  Swedish  Army. 


NORWAY. 

Military  training  in  the  form  of  what  might  be  called  professional 
drill  is  not  given  in  Norwegian  schools.  Although  rifle  practice  is 
not  compulsory,  it  is  promoted  by  voluntary  courses  and  is  extremely 
popular  with  the  youth  of  Norway.  It  is  also  encouraged  in  the 
schools  by  large  Government  grants. 


ITALY.i 

In  Italy,  outside  of  the  special  military  schools,  military  training 
as  such  is  given  only  in  what  are  called  "national  colleges."  These 
institutions  are  controlled  and  subsidized  by  the  Government.  In 
scope  they  correspond  to  the  gymnasia,  but  are  all  boarding  schools ; 
the  students  wear  uniforms  and  are  under  discipline  all  the  time. 
Twice  or  three  times  a  Aveek  they  are  obliged  to  attend  military 
drills  comprising  exercises  with  and  without  arms  and  rifle  shooting. 

As  regards  other  schools,  no  military  training  is  prescribed,  but 
various  military  and  semimilitary  clubs  have  numerous  followers 
among  the  school  boys.  The  most  popular  of  these  are  the  Kicreatori, 
organizations  arranging  Sunday  recreations  in  the  form  of  gym- 
nastic exercises,  marches,  drills,  etc.  Members  of  these  organizations 
wear  uniforms  and  usually  have  a  brass  band  accompanying  them 
in  public  exhibitions. 


RUSSIA. 

Military  drill  is  given  as  an  optional  subject  under  the  name  of 
gymnastics  in  all  primary  and  secondary  schools  for  boys.  The 
instruction  consists  of  marches  and  various  military  formations, 
setting-up  exercises,  and  some  elements  of  piiysical  training.  The 
training  is  given  by  army  officers  or  noncommissioned  officers.  Most 
secondary  schools  have  their  own  brass  bands.  All  students  of  pub- 
lic schools  wear  distinctive  uniforms  of  military  pattern,  which,  how- 
ever, have  no  relation  to  military  education. 

An  attempt  to  introduce  gun  practice  in  the  gymnasia  was  made  in 
1915,  according  to  press  advices,  but  no  recent  official  reports  con- 
firm this  information. 


1  statement  by  Baron  Pietro  Arone  di  Valentino,  first  secretary  of  the  Italian  Embassy, 
Washington,   D,  C. 
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NETHERLANDS. 

The  work  of  military  training  of  school  youths  is  carried  on  in 
Holland  entirely  outside  the  schools  by  societies  specially  organized 
for  this  purpose.  The  most  popular  form  of  this  activity  is  that  of 
summer  camps.  The  camps  are  organized  for  schoolboys  over  15 
years  of  age  and  are  of  14  days'  duration.  This  time  is  devoted  by 
the  boys  entirely  to  physical  and  military  exercises,  swimming,  and 
games.  Target  shooting  and  field-service  drill  are  regularly  prac-  | 
ticed  in  the  camps.  The  authorities  provide  for  this  purpose,  with- 
out cost,  instructors  and  physicians,  as  well  as  arms,  ammunition, 
tents,  blankets,  and  all  other  supplies  that  may  be  required. 

Summer  camp  societies  occasionally  make  arrangements  for  the 
boys  in  the  summer  camps  for  long  excursions,  either  walking  or 
bicycling. 

Two  organizations  similar  to  Boy  Scouts  have  recently  developed 
in  Netherlands.  They  are  "Padvinders"  (pathfinders)  and  "  De 
Jonge  Verkenners." 


GREECE/ 

Military  gymnastics  and  rifle  shooting  have  been  recently  much 
encouraged  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Greece.  In  1911  rifle  practice 
was  prescribed  for  the  students  of  gymnasia,  institutions  with  a 
four-year  course,  corresponding  to  the  American  high  schools.  In- 
struction in  shooting  is  given  twice  a  week.  Every  year  inter- 
collegiate matches  in  target  shooting  are  held  in  the  larger  cities. 
These  matches  are  known  as  SwT^ptoc  (salvation),  commemorating 
the  failure  of  an  attack  upon  the  life  of  the  late  King.  In  Athens, 
where  such  contests  are  attended  with  much  festivity,  the  King 
personally  distributes  the  trophies. 

Other  annual  games  take  place  in  various  centers  at  Easter.  In 
these  games  teams  of  pupils  representing  different  primary  schools 
compete  in  physical  exercises  and  military  movements.  The  best 
teams  are  awarded  diplomas  or  trophies. 

Physical  training  is  given  in  all  primary  schools,  and  comprises, 
as  a  rule,  simple  military  drill. 

The  Boy  Scout  movement  is  also  rapidly  gaining  in  popularity 
among  schoolboys  in  Greece;  it  must  be  observed,  however,  that 
Greek  Boy  Scouts  have  strictly  military  organization,  and  the  work 
done  by  them  is  in  the  nature  of  true  military  training. 


1  statement  by  M.  A.  Vouros,  Greek  charge  d'affaires  ad  interim,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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JAPAN. 

Military  training  has  a  firm  position  in  the  Japanese  school  sys- 
tem, owing  partly  to  the  tradition  assigning  to  military  arts  a 
prominent  function  in  the  education  of  boys,  and  partly  to  the 
modern  development  of  military  power  in  the  nation. 

In  public  schools  military  instruction  is  given  in  connection  with 
gymnastics,  but  by  separate  teachers,  mostly  retired  officers  and 
noncommissioned  officers. 

Gymnastics  and  military  instruction  are  taught  in  every  school, 
the  time  allotted  to  these  subjects  varying  from  three  to  six  hours 
per  week. 

The  extent  of  military  instruction  in  the  several  kinds  of  schools 
is  shown  in  the  following  excerpts  from  official  programs : 

Elementary  schools. — JMilitary  drill  is  obligatory  for  boys  above  5  years  of 
age.  In  the  higher  section  of  the  course  the  drill  consists  of  individual  and 
section  exercises. 

Middle  schools. — Military  gymnastics  is  given  throughout  the  course.  It 
consists  of  horizontal-bar,  shelf,  wooden-horse,  and  parallel-bar  exercises. 
Military  drill  consists  of  individual,  section,  and  company  drills,  blank  firing, 
and  mimic  fighting.    Fencing  and  jiujitsu  are  optional. 

In  higher  schools,  special  colleges,  and  technical  schools  of  all  grades  gym- 
nastics. Including  military  drill,  still  forms  an  important  part  of  the  curricu- 
lum.   In  medical  colleges  military  drill  is  practiced  in  the  first  year  only. 


MEXICO/ 

Military  training  has  been  practiced  in  Mexican  schools  for  over 
25  years.  As  early  as  1889  a  national  congress  of  teachers  adopted 
a  recommendation  to  State  governments  urging  the  introduction  of 
military  training  in  every  school  in  the  country.  This  recommends 
tion  was  later  acted  upon  by  the  legislative  powers  of  the  several 
States,  with  the  result  that  military  instruction  was  introduced  in 
every  Mexican  school  where  competent  instructors  could  be  secured. 
A  recent  decree  issued  by  First  Chief  Carranza  gave  added  sanction 
'  and  new  stimulus  to  this  work. 

The  regulations  generally  adopted  provide  as  follows : 
In  elementary  schools  military  training  commences  with  the  third 
j  grade,  at  the  average  age  of  10  years.    Eegular  classes  are  held 
\  twice  a  week,  half  an  hour  each ;  once  every  week  there  is  drill  in 
larger  bodies,  for  which  students  of  several  schools  are  brought 
together. 

In  the  third  grade  the  training  consists  of  free  exercises  and  sim- 
ple drill  in  individual  movements.    In  the  fourth  grade  pupils 

1  statement  by  Prof.  Gregorio  Torres  Quintero,  chief  of  the  department  of  education, 
!  State  of  Yucatan,  Mexico. 
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receive  wooden  dummy  rifles  and  are  trained  in  exercises  with  arms 
up  to  and  including  the  battalion  formation. 

The  supply  of  competent  instructors  is  secured  by  means  of  the 
thorough  military  training  given  in  normal  schools.  Later,  while 
pursuing  their  vocation,  teachers  are  given  the  benefit  of  frequent 
conferences  with  Army  officers  in  order  that  they  may  keep  their 
military  instruction  up  to  date. 

The  course  of  public  elementary  schools  in  Mexico  covers  four 
years.  For  continuation  study  there  are  higher  primary  schools 
with  a  two-year  course.  These  include  an  advanced  course  of  mili- 
tary training  in  which  much  attention  is  given  to  rifle  practice. 
For  target  work  the  students  use  service  rifles  of  Mauser  pattern 
and  full-charge  ammunition. 

This  work  is  continued  in  high  schools,  where  target  practice  and 
drill  with  arms  are  pursued  on  a  more  extended  scale. 


ARGENTINA/ 

Military  training  is  obligatory  in  the  last  two  years  of  public 
secondary  schools,  including  national  colleges,  superior  schools  of 
commerce,  superior  industrial  schools,  and  normal  schools  for 
teachers.  The  course  of  the  secondary  and  normal  schools  covers 
from  five  to  six  years,  the  entrance  age  being  from  14  to  16  years. 
Hence  the  students  do  not  begin  their  military  training  until  they 
are  at  least  IT  years  old.  Private  schools  of  corresponding  grades 
have  similar  programs  of  military  instruction. 

The  military  training  required  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  second- 
ary school  course  is  very  thorough.  It  consists  of  drill  with  and  with- 
out arms  and  rifle  shooting,  and  occupies  five  hours  per  week.  The 
instructors  employed  in  this  work  receive  careful  training  m  a 
special  institution  called  Escuela  normal  de  educacion  fisica.  They 
must  be  graduated  teachers,  besides  being  experts  in  physical  edu- 
cation. The  army  instructors  employed  are  also  graduates  ot  special 
training  schools. 

Special  attention  is  paid  to  target  practice,  for  which  purpose  the 
Government  furnishes  service  rifles  (Mauser  carbine,  Argentine 
model)  and  ammunition.  Both  indoor  and  outdoor  ranges  are 
used  Target  shooting  is  often  done  in  teams  representing  various 
schools,  which  tends  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  the  students  in  this 
work.  Those  who  have  established  a  perfect  record  in  marksman- 
ship receive  special  credit  in  the  form  of  one  year's  exemption  from 
active  service.  

1  statement  by  Mr.  R6mulo  S.  Na6n,  ambassador  of  Argentina  to  the  United  States, 
late  minister  of  public  instruction  of  Argentina. 
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BOLIVIA.^ 

Military  training  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  is  not  a  feature 
of  the  schools  of  Bolivia,  but  some  exercises  in  simple  military  move- 
ments are  included  in  the  physical  training  which  is  given,  as  a  rule, 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

The  Boy  Scout  movement  has  developed  recently  to  a  great  extent, 
the  organization  following  the  same  lines  as  in  England  or  the 
United  States.  Special  importance  is  attached  to  long  excursions, 
in  which  the  boys  march  in  troops  to  distant  points  for  the  purpose 
of  rendezvous  with  other  units  or  simply  for  the  mental  and  physical 
benefit  derived  from  such  excursions.  The  physical  strength  thus 
developed  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  distance  covered  in  a 
single  excursion  often  exceeds  70  or  80  miles. 


1  statement  by  Senor  Don  Ignacio  Calderon,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary of  Bolivia  to  the  United  States. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

PROGRAM  OP  PREPARATORY  MILITARY  TRAINING  IN  BAVARIA. 


1.  Quick,  silent  movements  in  line  and  column,  either  at  halt  or  at  marching 
in  a  given  direction. 

Division  of  the  school  into  platoons  and  squads,  carried  out  as  in  company 
drill. 

2.  The  formation  of  a  skirmish  line  and  quick,  silent  assembling.  When 
assembling  the  men  are  required  to  take  proper  alignment  and  intervals  without 
command. 

3.  Simple  marchings  in  column  with  change  of  direction  on  command  and 
signals. 

4.  Exercises  in  marching  in  accordance  with  hygienic  instructions.  Regula- 
tion of  step  length  and  cadence.    Long,  easy  step  must  be  insisted  upon. 

5.  Terrain  exercises  and  singing  national  songs  may  take  place  during  the 
march. 

5a,  Simple  exercises  in  security  services  on  the  march. 

6.  Formation  of  a  skirmish  line  and  its  movement  in  conformity  with  a  given 
terrain;  these  exercises  should  be  occasionally  interrupted  by  assembling  in 
order  to  secure  quick  response  to  command. 

7.  Every  movement  of  juvenile  units  should  be  smart  and  cheerful  without, 
ihowever,  affecting  the  accuracy  of  the  drill.  Immediate  and  accurate  execu- 
tion of  all  commands,  orders,  and  signals  of  the  commanding  officer  is  an  abso- 
lute requirement. 

8.  Elements  of  knowledge  of  terrain,  its  importance  and  utilization  in  combat, 
connected  with  data  relative  to  modern  fire  efficacy. 

9.  Description  of  terrain,  with  short,  exact  specifications  of  small  objects, 
preliminary  to  the  practice  in  examination  and  description  of  the  target. 

10.  Visual  exercises  of  various  kinds. 

11.  Distance  estimating. 

12.  Prompt  naming  and  discerning  of  similar  objects. 

13.  Mnemonic  exercises  with  the  view  of  preparing  the  pupils  for  reporting 
brally  their  observations. 

I   14.  Hearing  exercises. 

I    15.  Makiog  correct  conclusions  from  observation  of  terrain. 

16.  Accurate  and  true  reporting  upon  observations  made;  also  reporting 
(Service  generally. 

I   17.  Correct  repetition  of  short  orders. 

I   18.  Exact  orienting  of  others  in  a  terrain. 

19.  The  use  of  the  watch,  compass,  distance  measuring  apparatus,  and  the 
lino wl edge  of  Morse  code. 

20.  The  use  of  maps.  More  attention  must  be  given,  however,  to  the  de- 
i^elopment  of  sight  and  hearing. 

21.  Flag  signaling. 

22.  Field  gymnastics. 
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23.  Small  emergency  works:  Tying  knots,  recovery  of  floating  objects,  use 
of  rafts,  making  emergency  boats,  building  log  bridges,  crossings  of  various 
kinds,  construction  of  tents,  cabins,  dugout  fireplaces,  kindling  a  fire  and 
cooking,  camp  works. 

24.  Emergency  stretcher.    First  aid  to  wounded. 

25.  The  utilization  of  terrain  for  cover  and  for  approaching  the  enemy. 

26.  Position  and  digging-in  of  a  skirmish  line. 

27.  Quick  movements  from  cover  to  cover,  both  in  advance  and  retreat. 

28.  Instruction  in  mutual  assistance. 

29.  Advance  guard  service;  how  to  place  the  advance  guard  detachments, 
etc. 

30.  In  all  of  the  above  exercises  every  opportunity  must  be  used  to  employ 
the  youths  in  independent  errands  in  the  services  of  orderlies,  in  transporta- 
tion, relay,  and  scouting,  in  order  to  develop  their  resourcefulness,  dependa- 
bility, and  trustworthiness. 

31.  All  means  must  be  used  to  train  the  youths  in  endurance  and  strong 
will.  No  task  once  undertaken  should  be  given  up.  Every  one  must  fulfill 
his  duty  to  the  end. 

32.  Purely  physical  training  in  free  exercises,  gymnastics,  running,  games, 
etc.    These  should  be  short  but  given  frequently. 

33.  Theoretical  instruction  in  evening  hours  and  in  bad  weather. 
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PROGRAM  OF  PREPARATORY  MILITARY  TRAINING  IN  SWITZERLAND. 


PART  1. 

First  year  (7  to  8  years). — Drill  (position  and  alignment).  Facing  by 
jumps,  individually.  Simple  arm  and  leg  exercises.  Marking  time,  marching 
in  circle  and  serpentine;  marching  with  songs.  Equilibrium  on  a  bench. 
Preparation  for  a  jump.    Simple  games.    Breathing  exercises. 

Second  year  (8  to  9  years).— Drill  (fall  in  and  fall  out).  Position  in  double 
ranks.  Simple  arm  and  leg  exercises.  Exercises  preparatory  to  gymnastics 
with  apparatus.  Quick-time  marching,  countermarching,  half-step  and  tip-toe 
marching.  Exercises  in  equilibrium.  Simple  jumps.  Games.  Breathing  ex- 
ercises. 

Third  year  (9  to  10  years). — Drill  in  close-order  formation  (formation  of  a 
column,  opening  and  closing  the  ranks).  Arm,  leg,  head,  and  trunk  exercises. 
Change  of  step  in  marching;  double-time.  Simple  exercises  with  apparatus. 
Various  jumps.    Games.    Breathing  exercises. 

PART  2. 

Fourth  year  (10  to  11  years). — Drill  in  close-order  formation  (turning  in- 
dividually and  by  elements).  Combined  exercises,  arms  and  legs,  head  and 
trunk.  Suspension  exercises  (wall,  ladder,  horizontal  bar,  and  climbing  pole). 
Marchings  in  various  steps  and  in  double-time.  Exercises  of  support  (beam  and 
parallel  bars).  Various  jumps.  Games  and  swimming.  Breathing  exercises. 
(Official  manual,  first  year.) 

Fifth  year  (11  to  12  years). — Review  of  close-order  drill  of  the  preceding 
year.  Simultaneous  exercises  of  arms  and  legs,  arms,  and  trunk.  Various 
marchings.  Gymnastics  with  apparatus.  Various  jumps.  Games  and  swim- 
ming.   Breathing  exercises.    (Ofllcial  manual,  second  year.) 

PART  3. 

Sixth  year  (12  to  13  years). — Drill  in  close-order  formation  (taking  distances 
'and  intervals).  Free  exercises  with  canes  putting  in  action  different  parts  of 
the  body.  Various  marchings.  Gymnastics  with  apparatus.  Exercises  in  equi- 
librium. Various  jumps;  jumps  with  obstacles.  Games  and  swimming. 
Breathing  exercises.    (Official  manual,  third  year.) 

Seventh  year  (13  to  14  years). — Drill  in  close-order  formation.  Free  exer- 
cises and  exercises  with  canes.  Gymnastic  with  apparatus.  Oblique  marchings, 
marchings  by  squads,  platoons,  etc.  Various  jumps,  with  obstacles,  etc.  Games 
and  swimming.    Breathing  exercises.    (Official  manual,  fourth  year.) 
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GARDEN    CLUBS    IN    THE    SCHOOLS  OF 
ENGLEWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY. 


AUSPICES. 

The  garden  clubs  of  the  Englewood  schools  were  organized  during 
the  summer  of  1916  and  were  directed  by  the  local  board  of  educa- 
tion and  the  superintendent  of  schools  through  a  supervisor  of  gar- 
dens employed  for  this  special  purpose.  Owing  to  the  experimental 
nature  of  the  work  and  the  lack  of  funds  at  the  command  of  the 
board  of  education,  the  enterprise  was  financed  in  part  by  the  Civic 
Association  of  Englewood  and  in  part  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
under  the  provisions  of  its  manual  training  laws.    In  July,  1917, 


PART  OF  THE  SPRING  TRIALS  FOR  A  STEADY  JOB. 


however,  that  part  of  the  expense  hitherto  met  by  the  Civic  Asso- 
ciation was  assumed  by  the  board  of  education. 

PHYSICAL  AND  SOCIAL  ENVIRONMENT. 

Englewood  is  a  suburban  residential  city  of  about  12,000  inhabi- 
tants. In  its  vacant  lots  and  back  yards  it  has  an  abundance  of  land 
suitable  for  gardening.  Much  of  the  city  lies  in  the  desirable  sandy 
loam  soils  of  northern  New  Jersey.  It  is  not  a  locality  without  ob- 
stacles, however.  A  considerable  part  of  the  inhabited  area  is  on 
ithe  swampy  lowlands  at  the  head  of  the  New  Jersey  salt  meadows, 
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and  another  section  is  on  the  rough  western  slope  of  the  Hudson 
Eiver  palisades,  where  suitable  locations  are  difficult  to  find. 

Many  of  the  children's  homes  are  dingy  quarters  in  crowded 


THE  GARDEN  IN  MID-SEASON. 


tenements  throughout  a  limited  congested  district  in  the  low-lying 
area,  so  that  the  contact  with  nature  afforded  by  the  garden  work  is 
wonderfully  inspiring ;  and  it  is  especially  gratifying  to  the  interested 


"WHAT  HAS  EATEN  INTO  THE  HEART  OF  MY  CORN  STALK?" 


adults.  For  instance,  one  high-school  boy,  who  in  the  spring  of 
1916  planned  great  things,  said  that  he  had  no  place  for  a  garden 
but  suggested  carrying  a  little  earth  to  the  roof  of  the  tenement 
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in  which  he  lived.  He  is  now  operating  a  garden  of  3  acres  in  part- 
nership with  two  other  boys.  What  a  little  garden  Avork  will  do  for 
a  boy  is  also  brought  out  by  another  member  of  the  same  partner- 
ship. He  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  who  has  the  good  fortune  to 
live  in  a  house  surrounded  by  a  yard.  In  the  spring  of  1916  this 
boy  displayed  his  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  the  out-of-door 
world  by  saying,  "  Last  year  I  planted  some  seeds  about  a  foot  in 
the  ground,  and  I  don't  see  why  they  didn't  come  up,  because  I  sure 
did  plant  them  good  and  deep."  The  fact  that  he  has  undertaken  a 
task  as  large  as  tthe  pesent  one  is  in  itself  proof  of  what  he  has 
gained. 

Aside  from  the  common-sense  information  concerning  the  out 
of  doors  derived  from  such  an  enterprise  as  these  boys  are  under- 
taking, the  business  training  secured  by  planning,  managing,  selling 
the  products,  and  recording  the  results  of  their  work  is  of  signifi- 


MANY  TIMES  A  QUESTION  ANSWERED  ALONGTHE  STREET  HAS  IMPORTANT 

RESULTS. 


cant  value  to  all  the  children,  very  rich  and  very  poor,  and  of 
perplexing  racial  differences  such  as  are  found  in  the  suburbs  of 
a  great  city.  All  kinds  of  business,  from  the  most  gigantic  com- 
mercial and  banking  undertakings  known  to  New  York  City  to 
the  most  limited  second-hand  dealing  and  pawn  brokerage,  will  be 
the  life  work  of  these  boys,  sons  of  men  who  are  at  present  engaged 
in  such  occupations. 

As  in  all  other  public-school  activities,  equality  of  opportunity  is 
especially  marked  in  the  garden  club  groups.  The  home  life,  as  well 
as  the  school  life,  of  each  member  becomes  familiar  to  the  others  of 
the  group,  with  its  undeniable  influence  in  bettering  that  of  all  the 
members.  In  this  association,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  mem- 
ber to  overlook  the  sterling  qualities  in  his  club  mates.  Community 

101258°— 17— Bull.  26  2 
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of  effort  teaches  helpfulness  and  cooperation,  not  by  theoretical  ex- 
pression, but  by  vitalized  experience.  The  boys  from  the  rich  homes 
and  from  the  poor  find  much  in  common. 

ORGANIZATION. 

Registration. — ^When  the  proper  time  came  the  superintendent  of 
schools  briefly  explained  the  undertaking  to  all  the  children  of  each 
school  in  a  general  assembly.  The  supervisor  then  gave  some  fur- 
ther instructions  and  distributed  registration  blanks.^  These  were 
taken  home  by  all  the  children  electing  the  work,  filled  out,  and  re- 
turned the  next  day.  At  this  time  the  supervisor  of  gardens  went  \ 
over  the  slips  with  the  principal  of  the  school,  whose  approval  every 
participant  was  required  to  have.    If  the  blank  was  not  satisfac-  i 


A  GROUP  OF  GIRLS  LEARNING  HOW  TO  SPADE. 


torily  filled  out,"  but  the  child  approved,  the  parents  were  visited  by  . 
the  supervisor  and  the  blank  corrected.    Each  child  who  was  thus 
registered  then  took  complete  charge  of  his  project,  which  he  was  | 
expected  to  carry  out  with  the  supervision  and  advice  of  his  parents  | 
and  of  the  supervisor  of  gardens.    The  project,  aside  from  caring 
for  a  garden,  included  the  maintenance  of  a  careful  record^  of  all 
activities  connected  with  it. 

The  records  of  the  children. — This  record  when  complete  contains 
certificates  of  recommendation  and  approval;  personal  information  | 
concerning  the  child;  a  photograph  of  the  child  in  his  garden;  a  | 
working  plan  of  the  garden  drawn  to  scale ;  an  itemized  and  sum- 
marized financial  account;  a  record  of  marks  given  the  garden  by  , 
the  instructor  on  visits  to  the  garden;  and  a  story  of  the  season's  ' 
work  in  essay  form. 


iSee  section  on  "Blanks  and  Circulars"  (p.  29)  for  this  record  blank. 
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Division  of  pupils. — All  the  children  undertaking  the  work  were 
organized  into  clubs  of  about  15  members  each,  of  about  the  same 
age,  of  the  same  sex,  and  from  the  same  school.  By  this  plan  all  the 
homes  of  the  children  in  each  club  were  close  enough  so  that  each 
member  could  see  what  the  others  were  doing.  Each  club  was  or- 
ganized and  conducted  by  the  children  under  the  direction  of  the 
supervisor.  The  clubs  were  merely  a  division  of  the  children  for 
convenience  in  supervision  and  instruction. 

A  competition. — The  members  of  each  club  competed  among  them- 
selves for  inexpensive  prizes.  The  children  were  to  have  been 
marked  on  the  basis  of  100  per  cent  as  perfect,  with  one-third  of  the 
credit  coming  from  their  garden,  one- third  from  their  records,  and 
one-third  from  the  showing  which  they  made  at  the  exhibit.  This 


ANOTHER  GROUP  IN  THE  SAME  YARD  RAKING  THEIR  PRACTICE  PLAT. 


method  of  calculation  had  to  be  abandoned  on  account  of  the  board 
of  health  ruling,  however,  and  instead,  three-fourths  credit  was 
■given  on  the  garden  and  one-fourth  on  the  record.  The  premiums 
awarded  on  this  basis  were  buttons  from  a  progressive  series  designed 
to  be  awarded  for  achievement.  The  same  series  is  used  in  the  boys' 
nnd  girls'  clubs  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
From  each  club  the  contestant  having  the  highest  average  was  given 
■one  of  the  first  buttons  of  the  series  made  of  rolled  gold.  The  con- 
testant having  the  second  highest  average  was  given  one  of  the 
I  same  buttons  made  of  sterling  silver.  All  the  other  members  having 
kn  average  of  75  per  cent  or  above  received  a  bronze  button  of  the 
[same  design.  The  competitor  who  had  the  highest  average  of  all 
she  pupils  of  all  the  clubs  received  one  of  the  second  buttons  of  the 
Series  made  of  solid  gold.    The  same  series  of  buttons  will  be  used 

progressively  in  the  future. 

i 
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Just  as  the  individual  members  strove  for  excellence  among  them- 
selves, so  did  the  clubs  and  the  schools.  The  school  having  the 
highest  average  among  the  garden  club  members  attending  it  was 
given  a  banner.  This  banner  is  the  first  in  a  series  designed  with  a 
similar  idea  as  that  carried  out  in  the  buttons  awarded  to  the  in- 
dividual prize  winners. 

This  plan  of  premium  awards  always  leaves  something  open  to 
be  achieved.  It  is  inexpensive  and  makes  possible  the  awarding  of 
many  merits.  This  in  turn  gives  every  child  an  ample  chance  to 
start  toward  the  final  goal.  If  a  pupil  does  good  work  but  does  not 
stand  first,  he  is  given  something  to  show  for  his  efforts  and  some- 
thing as  a  basis  to  work  on  in  the  future. 

Meeting  places. — The  meeting  place  of  each  club  gathering  was 
determined  by  the  object  of  the  special  meeting.    The  preliminary 


ONE  WAY  OF  COVERING  SEED. 


planning  and  ordering  of  seeds  was  done  in  the  schoolhouse.  Dem- 
onstrations in  garden  preparation,  seed  sowing,  and  cultural  meth- 
ods were  held  in  back  yards  and  vacant  lots.  Street  corners  were 
used  as  meeting  places  for  starting  trips  to  the  surrounding  com- 
mercial trucking  region.  Two  of  the  older  groups  met  in  one  of  the 
school  yards  several  times  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  hot  beds  and 
receive  instructions  for  building  them. 

INSTRUCTION. 

The  methods  of  instruction  varied  in  accordance  with  the  season. 
During  the  late  winter  and  early  spring  the  classroom  method  was 
followed.  Necessarily  the  work  done  at  this  time  was  varied.  Some 
of  the  time  was  spent  in  talking  over  the  different  garden  practices 
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and  methods,  some  in  seed-testing  demonstrations,  and  some  in  draw- 
ing plans  and  working  out  schemes  for  the  summer's  work. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  ground  could  be  worked  demonstrations  were 
held  to  illustrate  the  problems  which  would  be  met  by  the  children 
when  they  started  to  work  their  gardens.  With  the  least  expe- 
rienced children,  and  there  were  many  with  no  experience,  the  most 
difficult  task  was  to  teach  them  how  to  handle  garden  tools.  The 
handling  of  tools  combined  with  their  many  uses  comprised  a  prob- 
lem difficult  to  the  small  beginners. 

Along  with  the  classroom  work  and  demonstrations,  postcards  and 
circulars  of  different  kinds  were  found  valuable.  Several  short 
leaflets  on  timely  subjects  were  written  and  distributed  by  the  super- 
visor. Publications  of  experiment  stations,  and  one  of  a  seed  firm, 
were  also  used. 


ALL  SEEDS  PLANTED  ARE  CAREFULLY  LABELED. 


'    A  still  broader  view  of  vegetable  gardening  and  agriculture  in 
'  general  was  afforded  the  children  through  automobile  trips  into  the 
rural  districts.  Englew^ood  lies  near  some  of  the  best  vegetable,  fruit, 
poultry,  dairy,  and  general  farms  of  New  Jersey.    Many  of  these 
were  visited.  The  trips  proved  to  be  greatly  enjoyable  and  inspiring, 
I  as  well  as  instructive  to  the  children. 

Without  doubt  the  most  valuable  instruction  of  all  w^as  that  offered 
to  each  child  individually.  As  in  all  cases  of  practical  agricultural 
teaching,  the  school  garden  instructor,  when  dealing  with  a  class, 
must  treat  his  subject  for  the  most  part  in  general  terms.  It  is 
difficult  for  anyone  to  put  these  generalities  into  practice  under  a 
variety  of  unexpected  conditions.  For  the  child  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible.   Consequently,  a  question  answered  at  school  or  on  the  street 
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was  of  particular  value  to  the  work,  but  most  satisfactory  were  the 
instructions  given  in  the  individual  gardens. 

Vegetable  gardening,  on  a  larger  scale  than  is  usually  possible  in 
the  back  yard  of  a  city  lot,  was  taught  by  means  of  a  demonstration 
garden.  Since  it  served  as  an  ideal  for  many  people,  and  offered 
experience  of  a  rather  extensive  sort  to  a  considerable  group  of 
boys,  it  will  be  described  somewhat  fully. 

The  demonstration  garden. — About  an  acre  of  ground  located  on 
one  of  the  main  streets,  just  opposite  a  school  building,  was  used  dur- 
ing the  summer  as  a  demonstration  garden.  This  was  planted  with 
three  varieties  of  sweet  corn,  three  of  tomatoes,  two  of  egg  plants, 
two  of  peppers,  two  of  turnips,  three  of  radishes,  endive,  and  pota- 
toes.   It  served  as  a  working  place  for  several  boys  who  were  chosen 


MAKING  A  STRAIGHT  SEED  TRENCH  WITH  THE   USE  OF  A  GARDEN  LINE 
AND  THE  HANDLE  OF  A  RAKE. 


on  a  competitive  basis  to  do  the  work.  The  chief  value  of  the  garden 
came  as  an  object  lesson  to  the  community. 

The  planting  was  done  by  the  school  janitor  and  the  instructor, 
with  the  aid  of  several  of  the  boys  who  were  more  than  glad  to  lend 
a  hand.  At  the  time  of  planting,  the  ground  was  in  rather  poor 
condition,  as  the  weeds  which  were  previously  growing  on  it  were 
not  entirely  covered  in  plowing.  Thus  by  the  time  the  crops  were 
large  enough  so  that  hoeing  and  weeding  could  be  started,  they  were 
nearly  hidden  with  weeds.  Some  of  the  daisies  were  actually  in 
bloom.  This  made  an  excellent  opportunity  for  trying  out  pros- 
pective workmen,  although  the  conditions  for  a  successful  garden 
were  far  from  perfect.  The  garden  had  to  be  gone  over  several 
times  during  the  first  cleaning,  whereas  once  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient if  the  land  had  been  more  carefully  plowed  and  harrowed. 
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During  most  of  the  summer  there  were  but  two  boys  working  on 
the  garden  at  one  time.  These  were  selected  from  a  large  number 
who  originally  applied,  by  a  competitive  system  based  mainly  on 
the  amount  and  quality  of  work  which  they  accomplished  while  not 
under  supervision.  At  the  time,  they  did  not  know  that  they  were 
being  watched,  although  they  did  realize  that  if  their  work  was 
good  enough  they  would  be  given  permanent  employment.  In  this 
way  trustworthy  boys  were  chosen,  and  as  a  result  very  little  super- 
vision was  needed  to  carry  on  the  work  successfully.  The  part  of 
the  project  which  required  the  most  time  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
structor was  the  supervision  of  the  marketing. 

The  size  of  the  project  made  possible  a  great  deal  of  instruction 
which  would  have  been  impracticable  on  a  smaller  plat  of  land. 


SOWING  THE  SEED. 


The  boys  were  taught  to  operate  wheel  hoes,  as  well  as  to  remove 
w^eeds,  and  to  make  a  dust  mulch  with  their  hands  and  a  garden  hoe. 
They  were  taught  to  tie  tomatoes  in  several  ways  and  to  compare 
the  results  with  those  which  were  not  tied  at  all.  A  small  sprayer 
gave  them  an  opportunity  to  learn  about  spraying,  the  mixing  of 
spray  materials,  and  the  function  of  each  ingredient.  When  the 
crops  were  harvested  they  learned  something  about  salesmanship. 
All  work  done  during  the  day  was  recorded  at  night. 

The  boys  who  worked  at  the  garden  were  paid  15  cents  an  hour, 
except  for  selling,  for  which  they  received  a  commission  of  20  cents 
on  each  dollar's  worth  of  vegetables  they  sold.  In  this  way  the 
boys,  all  of  whom  ranged  in  ages  from  10  to  15  years,  were  able  to 
earn  good  wages.  The  plan  was  so  satisfactory  to  the  boys  that  33 
such  gardens  were  started  in  the  spring  of  1917  as  individual  under- 
takings. 
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Assignment  of  plats, — With  the  exception  of  the  children  living 
in  the  congested  part  of  the  city,  most  of  the  garden  club  members 
had  their  plats  in  their  back  yards.  The  children  who  lived  in  the 
tenements  and  in  other  buildings  of  the  same  neighborhood  were  pro- 
vided with  plats  of  a  reasonable  size  near  their  homes.  These  were 
located  in  two  vacant  lots.  One  was  occupied  by  boys  and  the  other 
by  girls.  The  vacant  lots  were  staked  off  into  plats  of  different 
sizes  to  meet  the  needs  of  different  children,  and  each  plat  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  path  24  feet  wide.  Each  child  was  assigned  to  a  plat 
of  his  own  in  the  spring,  which  he  was  required  to  spade,  plant,  and 
care  for  throughout  the  season.  Any  child  neglecting  to  care  for  his 
garden  and  the  surrounding  paths  in  a  satisfactory  way  was  de- 
prived of  further  use  of  it. 


TRAINING  TOMATOES. 


PRELIMINARY  WORK,  SOIL  PREPARATION,  PLANTING. 

Garden  planning. — Actual  operations  went  hand  in  hand  with  in- 
struction, which  was  in  most  cases  very  minute.  This  was  espe- 
cially true  while  the  children  were  drawing  to  scale  preliminary 
working  plans  of  their  gardens.  A  great  deal  of  individual  instruc-  ^ 
tion  was  necessary  at  this  time  for  two  reasons :  First,  because  of  the 
varying  knowledge  of  the  subject  among  the  children ;  and,  secondly, 
because  of  the  completely  different  problem  which  each  child  had  to 
solve.  Many  children  had  never  had  any  garden  experience  at  all; 
some  had  helped  their  parents  who  were  experts,  and  were  familiar 
with  the  growing  habits  of  plants,  garden  equipment,  and  the  use  of 
fertilizers  and  sprays.  These  differences  of  gardening  Imowledge, 
combined  with  just  as  great  differences  in  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and 
drawing,  shown  by  the  children  in  putting  on  paper  the  plans  for 
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the  summer,  made  the  preliminary  planning  especially  difficult  for 
each  child.  To  add  to  the  difficulty  each  child  had  an  individual 
problem  to  solve.  Every  garden  differed  in  topography,  shape,  size, 
soil,  surroundings,  and  vegetables  to  be  grown.  As  a  result,  every 
drawing  was  different,  and  the  scales  used  in  drawing  were  in  many 
cases  necessarily  of  a  different  degree  to  accommodate  the  differences 
in  the  sizes  of  the  gardens.  This  makes  plain  the  necessity  of  the 
careful  individual  instruction  which  was  required  while  the  chil- 
dren were  doing  this  part  of  their  work. 

Preparation  of  soil. — The  same  minute  care  was  necessary  when 
the  time  came  for  preparing  the  garden.  Each  child,  if  large  and 
strong  enough,  was  required  to  do  his  own  work.  All  were  told  at 
club  meetings  and  shown  in  groups  at  demonstrations  just  how  to 
clear  off  the  land,  fertilize,  spade,  and  rake  the  soil.   Their  varying 


SELLING  THE  PRODUCE 


knowledge  in  regard  to  these  points  also  made  individual  instruction 
necessary.  The  combination  of  factors  unknown  to  the  children  were 
not  so  numerous  in  this  work  as  in  garden  planning,  however^  which 
made  demonstrations  especially  helpful,  and  reduced  the  amount  of 
individual  instruction  necessary. 

Clearing  off  the  land. — The  two  great  obstacles  in  clearing  off  the 
land  were  the  accumulations  of  rubbish  and  the  dense  growths  of 
briers  and  small  trees.  Near  the  center  of  town,  vacant  lots  and  many 
back  yards  were  covered  with  heaps  of  tin  cans,  old  shoes,  umbrellas, 
bottles,  and  all  the  other  things  that  go  to  make  up  a  real  trash  pile. 
More  difficult  to  remove  than  these,  however,  was  the  vegetation 
which  was  most  common  in  the  outlying  parts  of  town.  Here  each 
brier  and  sapling  had  to  be  removed  root  and  all,  a  task  which  in 
many  cases  proved  long  and  difficult.  In  all  cases  of  clearing  the  soil, 
101258°— 17— Bull.  2G  3 
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however,  the  supervisor  found  that  if  he  himself  entered  into  the 
work,  soon  the  boys  of  the  whole  neighborhood  would  be  on  the 
ground  ready  to  lend  a  hand. 

Spading. — After  the  soil  was  cleared,  spading  was  the  next  oper- 
ation. Here  again  individual  instruction  had  to  accompany  the 
work  of  the  children.  Especially  was  this  the  case  among  the  chil- 
dren of  the  tenement  district.  All  steps — including  the  pushing 
of  the  spading  fork  deep  into  the  ground;  the  easy  way  of  lifting 
it  when  full  of  soil;  the  turning  of  the  surface  rubbish,  manure, 
and  sod  down  and  the  loose  soil  up;  and  the  breaking  of  clods — 
were  of  necessity  carefully  explained. 

Raking. — The  knack  of  making  a  smooth  seed  bed  with  a  rake, 
which  comes  only  with  much  practice,  was  apparent  in  the  final 


IN  THE  CORNFIELD. 


'work  of  only  a  comparatively  few  children.  All  but  a  very  few, 
however,  did  manage  to  get  their  gardens  into  fairly  good  shape 
for  planting  after  much  effort  with  both  edges  of  the  rake. 

Planting. — In  sowing  seeds  and  moving  plants,  most  of  the  chil- 
dren made  their  rows  straight  and  parallel  by  means  of  a  garden 
line  and  a  rule.    Some,  however,  used  a  board  where  the  rows 
were  short.    They  made  their  trenches  with  a  rake  handle,  the 
back  edge  of  a  rake,  a  hoe,  or  the  edge  of  a  board.    In  some  cases 
ithe  seed  was  scattered  by  taking  a  handful  and  working  it  over  the 
[index  finger  with  the  thumb.    In  other  cases  the  seed  envelope  was 
cut  straight  across  one  end  and  the  seed  distributed  by  shifting 
I  the  envelope  to  right  and  left  with  the  cut  edge  above  and  parallel 
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to  the  trench.  When  the  time  came  for  covering  the  seed  and 
firming  the  soil,  most  of  the  children  liked  best  to  do  the  work 
with  their  hands.  Others  used  the  back  edge  of  a  rake,  and  some 
made  a  plow  of  their  feet,  taking  short  steps  as  they  covered  the 
seed  and  firmed  the  soil  at  the  same  time.  While  the  latter  method 
is  amusing  to  the  children,  it  is  not  very  satisfactory.  In  moving 
plants  the  soil  was  carefully  firmed  about  the  roots.  The  most 
diligent  of  the  children  labeled  each  row  in  their  garden  with  a 
stake.  This  bore  the  name  and  variety  of  the  vegetable,  the  name 
of  the  seedsman,  the  dates  of  planting  and  transplanting. 


THE  WORK  DONE  DURING  THE  DAY  WAS  RECORDED  AT  NIGHT. 


SEEDS. 

The  necessity  of  using  good  seed  was  impressed  upon  the  childre^ 
through  bringing  out  the  importance  of  labeling  everything  plante 
so  that  a  complete  record  could  be  kept  of  the  seed  used  and  it 
desirability.    Seed-testing  demonstrations  during  the  late  winte 
served  the  same  purpose.    At  every  opportunity  the  importance  of 
dealing  with  reliable  seed  firms  was  impressed  upon  the  children. 

The  seeds  used  by  the  children  were  purchased  from  well-estab- 
lished dealers.  A  few  were  donated.  They  were  all  procured  in 
wholesale  lots  and  then  put  up  in  small  packets  by  some  of  the 
children  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor.  Each  packet  was 
labeled  by  means  of  a  rubber  stamp  as  to  the  kind  of  seed  it  con- 
tained, the  variety,  the  seedsman  from  whom  it  came,  and  the  ap- 
proximate date  for  planting. 
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The  instructor's  corrected  copy  of  the  rough  working  plans  of 
each  child's  garden  was  used  in  place  of  an  order  sheet  for  each 
child.  This  was  done  by  estimating  from  it  the  number  of  packets 
of  each  kind  of  seed  which  the  child  would  need.  This  copy  of  the 
garden  working  plan  and  the  packets  of  seeds  necessary  for  each 
[jhild  were  put  into  a  large  envelope  which  bore  the  name  of  the  child 
to  whom  it  was  to  be  delivered. 

The  value  of  each  child's  seeds  was  also  put  upon  the  envelope. 
The  total  cost  of  the  seeds  was  divided  among  the  children  as  accu- 
rately as  estimates  of  possible  sales  allowed.  Each  child  was  charged 
proportionately  as  the  amount  of  seed  he  purchased  bore  a  relation 
to  the  total  amount  of  seed  purchased  in  bulk  for  all.  This  method 
of  handling  the  seed  proved  very  satisfactory,  but  unless  a  great  deal 
of  seed  is  to  be  distributed  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  purchase 


DUCKS,  TURKEYS,  SPARROWS,  GOATS,  DONKEYS,  COWS,  AND  OCCASIONAL 
UNSYMPATHETIC  CHILDREN  ARE  PESTS  TO  BE  GUARDED  AGAINST. 

the  seed  from  some  commercial  house  which  is  equipped  to  make  up 
'small  orders  such  as  children  are  likely  to  need. 


Early  plants. — Most  of  the  plants  used  by  the  children  were  pur- 
,  phased  by  them  directly  from  the  local  dealers.  Some  were  given  to 
:he  children  by  neighbors.  A  few  were  donated  to  the  organization, 
which  in  turn  distributed  them  among  the  children.  There  was  no 
5et  method  used  by  the  clubs  for  furnishing  plants  to  the  children. 
[During  the  coming  season  provision  will  be  made  for  this  branch  of 
he  work.  Some  members  have  built  hotbeds,  in  which  the}^  will 
j^row  their  own  plants. 


OTHER  SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT. 
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Fertilizers  mul  syraxj  materials.— <2\\\\^v^y^  were  instructed  m  re- 
gard to  the  application  of  fertilizers  and  spray  materials,  and  were 
encouraged  to  use  both  freely.  In  so  far  as  fertilizers  and  spray 
materials  were  used,  they  were  procured  by  the  children  independ- 
ently of  the  clubs.  Stable  manure  was  probably  the  most  common 
fertilizer.  The  children  were  also  told  to  save  any  wood  ashes,  leaves, 
or  other  litter  which  they  might  have,  for  composting. 

7^^^^_With  the  exception  of  the  tools  furnished  to  the  children 
from  the  crowded  section  of  town,  the  tools  employed  belonged  to 
the  garden  owners  or  their  parents.  The  children  who  had  plats 
furnished  them  generally  needed  the  tools  provided  also.  There 
should  be  a  well-equipped  garden  house  at  every  group  of  gardens 
operated  bv  children  who  do  not  have  their  gardens  in  their  back 


A  NOT  UNCOMMON  PEST,  BUT  EASILY  CONTROLLED: 


yards.  The  children  should  be  free  to  go  for  their  tools  at  stated 
times  when  there  is  some  one  present  to  distribute  them. 

CARE  OF  THE  PLATS. 

The  plats  were  in  most  cases  cared  for  by  the  children  alone.  Some 
children  received  no  instruction  except  from  the  supervisor;  others 
were  taught  also  by  able  parents  and  friends.  This  is  the  ideal  way 
if  the  parents  do  not  do  too  much. 

Most  of  the  children  did  their  weeding  and  cultivating  with  hoes, 
rakes,  and  hand  weeders,  and  by  hand.  A  few  had  the  use  of  a 
hand  cultivator.    More  hand  cultivators  will  be  used  m  another  year. 

Every  imaginable  sort  of  trellis  was  used  for  beans,  tomatoes, 
and  peas.  Trellises  were  made  of  poles,  brush,  and  wire,  and  m  an 
endless  variety  of  ways.    All  were  most  interestingly  constructed. 
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The  control  of  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases  was  rather  limited. 
Some  spraying  was  practiced,  however,  and  many  of  the  larger 
insects,  such  as  the  Colorado  potato  beetle,  were  killed  by  hand. 
Dusting  to  repel  insects  was  practiced  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
form  of  pest  control.  These  methods  of  pest  control  are  not  dis- 
cussed in  full,  because  of  lack  of  space,  and  also  because  information 
on  the  subject  can  be  procured  from  any  of  the  State  experiment  sta- 
tions, or  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

PETS  AND  PESTS. 

Aside  from  the  insects,  plant  diseases,  and  weeds,  which  make  up 
the  army  of  pests  that  infest  the  grooving  crops  of  the  truck  farmer, 
the  city  gardener  has  problems  in  regard  to  chickens,  dogs,  birds. 


WELL  PROTECTED— NOTE  THE  FENCE. 


and  other  animals  which  at  times  become  very  trying.  A  child  with 
xerj  little  capital,  to  take  the  proper  precautions  against  the  dan- 
gers involved  by  undertaking  too  many  lines  of  agriculture  on  a 
city  lot,  finds  this  especially  true.  To  some  extent,  the  truck  farmer 
is  troubled  by  the  same  pests;  but  he  usually  owns  the  domestic 
animals  within  a  dangerous  distance,  and  has  ample  equipment  for 
keeping  them  under  control.  If  they  are  not  his  the  neighbor  to 
whom  they  do  belong  likely  has  a  garden  of  his  own,  and  so  the 
trouble  is  averted. 

In  addition  to  the  difficulties  arising  from  these  different  interests, 
those  arising  from  the  number  of  animals  in  proportion  to  plants 
is  very  noticeable.  In  tow^ns  and  cities,  especially  in  some  localities, 
the  dogs,  cats,  chickens,  sparrows,  and  other  animals  abound  in  great 
numbers.    The  difficulty  is  magnified  when  these  animals  are  kept 
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in  check  by  the  inefficient  methods  of  the  child  or  the  indifferent 
attempts  of  a  neighbor  who  has  no  garden  at  all,  or  has  it  safely 
inclosed,  and  prefers  to  let  his  animals  run  at  large.  In  such  a  place, 
the  task  of  raising  good  vegetables  becomes  extremely  difficult. 
Especially  is  this  the  case,  no  matter  what  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
child,  when  the  neighbor  sees  a  small  garden  and  has  the  unfortu- 
nate opinion  that,  because  the  attempts  of  the  child  are  small  and 
in  proportion  to  his  age  or  size,  they  are  unimportant.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  situation  is  not  common,  but  it  is  regrettable  to  find 
it  at  all. 


THE  SAME  GARDEN  AS  ON  THE  OPPOSITE  PAGE,  LATER  IN  THE  SEASON. 


Insects,  plant  diseases,  and  weeds  are  not  discussed  here  because 
they  are  so  commonly  recognized,  and  because  they  are  mentioned  at 
different  places  throughout  this  report.  Of  the  other  pests  that  be- 
long in  the  class  to  which  the  title  of  this  discussion  refers,  chickens 
were  likely  the  most  numerous,  although  not  always  so  totally  destruc- 
tive as  some  other  animals.  One  boy  attempting  to  establish  a  garden 
in  a  back  yard  alive  with  the  dogs  and  chickens  of  the  neighborhood 
decided  that  the  safest  way  was  to  turn  his  chickens  loose  and  use 
their  inclosure  for  the  garden. 

Next  to  chickens,  dogs  and  birds  probably  did  the  greatest  total 
damage.  Here  again,  however,  their  destruction  in  any  one  garden 
was  not  complete^  and  so  the  results  to  any  one  owner  were  not  so 
disastrous.   Their  damage  was  largely  done  in  the  early  part  of  the 
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season  when  the  phmts  were  small  or  even  before  they  appeared  above 
the  ground.  The  dogs  accomplished  their  destruction  by  running 
through  the  garden  and  in  many  cases  were  held  in  check  very  well 
by  a  low  fence  which  diverted  their  path.  The  birds,  especially  the 
starlings  and  English  sparrows,  did  their  greatest  damage  by  eating 
the  tender  leaves  of  young  vegetables.  They  seemed  to  be  especially 
fond  of  lettuce  and  peas.  A  string  ornamented  with  strips  of  white 
cloth  when  stretched  along  the  rows  of  vegetables  served  to  keep  them 
away  to  some  extent  as  long  as  the  wind  was  blowing  so  that  the  cloth 
fluttered  about.  This  method,  however,  was  not  wholly  effective.  I 
have  known  some  adults  to  go  so  far  as  to  cover  their  lettuce  with 
wire  netting  in  order  to  protect  it.  The  owners  of  one  garden,  recog- 
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nizing  the  danger  from  birds,  dogs,  and  small  brothers  and  sisters, 
without  any  suggestion  from  the  instructor  built  a  fence  of  store 
boxes  to  guard  against  dogs  and  children.  Their  precautions  against 
the  inroads  of  birds  were  most  elaborate,  consisting  of  a  scare  crow 
and  several  strings  of  cloths. 

In  at  least  two  cases  near  the  outskirts  of  town,  cattle  totally  de- 
stroyed the  gardens  of  members.  Other  animals  which  did  consider- 
able damage  were  ducks,  rabbits,  donkeys,  and  goats.  A  colored  girl 
who  owned  a  garden  of  merit,  besides  having  about  15  ducks  and  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  rabbits  on  a  lot  50  by  100  feet  to  contend 
with,  was  blessed  with  dogs,  cats,  chickens,  and  pigeons.  They  all 
had  their  own  homes,  however,  and  for  the  most  part  behaved  very 
well. 

Some  difficulty  was  experienced  with  children  bothering  each 
other's  garden.   Fortunately  this  matter  was  easy  to  control.  There 
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was,  indeed,  one  garden  which  was  completely  destroyed  in  this  way, 
and  a  few  other  cases  where  some  injury  was  done.  Most  of  the 
damage  occurred  in  sections  where  gardens  were  in  groups.  The 
garden  which  was  completely  destroyed  came  to  a  sad  end  because 
it  was  constantly  improved  with  plants  taken  from  adjoining  gar- 
dens. The  boys  who  owned  the  surrounding  gardens  were  unable  to 
appreciate  such  a  thrifty  method,  and  expressed  themselves  defi- 
nitely. On  the  whole,  however,  the  boys  and  girls  respected  each 
other's  work  and  treated  it  accordingly. 

Trees  were  the  cause  of  many  partial  failures.  Their  branches 
cut  off  the  necessary  sunlight,  and  the  roots  robbed  the  gardens  of 
their  moisture  and  plant  food.  When  many  trees  were  present  the 
efforts  of  the  children  were  poorly  paid. 


SAND-PIT  SHOWING   CAUSE    OF   EXTREME    DRYNESS   IN  SOME  PARTS  OF 

TOWN. 

EXCURSIONS. 

The  members  of  the  gardening  clubs  were  taken  in  club  groups  on 
automobile  trips  through  the  neighboring  agricultural  region.  The 
citizens  of  Englewood  were  very  accommodating  with  their  cars,  so 
that  it  was  possible  to  take  a  different  group  on  every  day  from 
July  5  to  July  13,  with  the  exception  of  Sunday,  July  9. 

Some  of  the  points  of  interest  visited  were  well-managed  upland 
truck  farms,  muck-land  vegetable  farms,  fruit  farms,  a  duck  farm, 
a  chicken  farm,  a  dairy  farm,  a  stock  farm,  seed-testing  grounds  for 
a  large  New  York  concern,  a  nursery,  and  the  school  gardens  of  a 
neighboring  town.  The  following  essay  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
value  of  these  trips.  It  was  hurriedly  written  some  time  after  the 
trip  by  a  boy  who  was  making  {lis  first  trial  at  gardening.   He  and 
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his  brother  were  the  only  ones  asked  to  write  reports.  The  in- 
structor requested  these  only  that  he  might  have  some  idea  of  what 
value  the  trips  were  to  the  children.  The  writer  whose  essay  is 
copied  here  did  not  mention  several  of  the  stops  and  has  confused 
the  order  of  others.  Several  doubtful  statements  are  credited  to  the 
instructor,  and  many  details  are  lacking.  On  the  whole,  however,  it 
is  very  satisfactory. 

[A  boy's  narrative  of  a  trip  to  a  farm.] 

A  Good  Time  at  Visiting  Farms. 

When  we  started  Mr.  Smith  told  us  to  watch  all  the  farms  and  what  they 
raised  and  how  it  was  kept.    We  started  out  with  four  seated  in  the  back; 
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three  on  the  floor  and  iMr.  Smith  and  the  chauffeur  iu  front  with  a  small  boy 
on  Mr.  Smith's  lap. 

The  first  farm  we  saw  was  one  on  Teaneck  Road.  It  had  corn,  spinach,  and 
tomatoes.  Farther  on  we  saw  a  rhubarb  farm.  The  plants  were  about  2  yards 
apart.  You  could  see  even  paths  through  the  plants.  The  rows  were  hoed 
and  clean  kept.  Mr.  Smith  told  us  that  only  labor  and  patience  could  keep  the 
garden  so  well. 

We  passed  many  cornfields.  Our  first  stop  was  at  an  old  school.  When  we 
went  out  of  the  auto  w^e  noticed  an  old  bell  in  the  tower.  The  first  thing  we 
did  was  to  see  who  could  hit  the  bell  first.  We  threw  for  about  five  minutes 
and  then  the  bell  w^as  hit.  Afterwards  Mr.  Smith  took  out  two  bags  of  peanuts 
and  told  us  to  stay  about  20  feet  from  him.  He  took  one  bag  and  threw  the 
peanuts  into  the  air.  Then  there  was  a  mix-up,  everybody  went  for  the  pea- 
nuts. The  second  bag  was  thrown  by  the  chauffeur.  While  we  were  holding 
up  our  hands  to  catch  the  peanuts  Mr.  Smith  took  our  picture. 

A  little  further  up  the  road  Mr.  Smith  told  us  that  we  were  coming  to  a 
place  where  celery,  onions,  and  parsley  could  only  be  raised.    This  place  was 
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once  a  large  lake,  but  the  trees  and  shrubs  sucked  the  water  out  and  it  formed  a 
swamp.  The  farmers  came  and  girdled  the  trees  and  dug  up  the  soil,  which 
was  very  black.  The  soil,  which  is  called  muck,  is  so  rich  that  only  vegetables 
that  need  a  good  soil  can  be  raised  there.  When  we  came  to  the  place  we  saw 
long  rows  of  celery  in  a  rich,  black  soil.  Some  of  the  rows  had  boards  along- 
side of  them.  These  boards  were  to  keep  the  sun  from  the  plants  and  make  the 
stems  white.  The  rows  were  about  a  yard  and  a  half  apart.  In  the  middle 
of  each  row  was  a  row  of  smaller  plants,  so  when  the  larger  ones  were  gone 
these  would  take  their  places.  We  came  to  a  place  where  corn  was  growing 
among  peach  trees.  This  is  called  intercropping.  When  the  trees  get  larger 
the  farmer  will  have  to  stop  planting  stuff  there.  We  saw  tomatoes  and  po- 
tatoes growing  among  apple  trees. 

We  went  up  a  tall  hill  and  saw  for  miles  around  farms  and  farms. 

Our  next  stop  was  at  a  chicken  farm.  We  did  not  see  many  chickens  be- 
cause they  were  in  the  fields.    The  farm  had  an  incubator  that  contained  more 
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than  a  hundred  cells  and  48  eggs  in  each  cell.  The  incubator  contains  7,800 
eggs.  When  the  young  chickens  are  old  enough  they  are  put  in  small  coops.  In 
the  center  of  every  coop  is  a  round  cover  with  small  pieces  of  cloth  hanging 
down.   This  is  used  as  a  mother. 

We  left  this  farm  and  rode  around.  Then  we  went  to  a  duck  farm.  We 
went  into  the  house  where  they  make  the  food  for  the  ducks.  This  is  done 
by  machinery.  The  farm  held  18,000  ducks.  The  coops  held  ducks  of  differ- 
ent sizes.  All  you  could  hear  was  "  Quack."  The  incubator  room  was  so  hot 
that  we  had  to  run  out.    Mr.  Smith  took  our  picture  watching  the  ducks. 

From  here  we  went  home.  On  our  way  we  passed  the  Tenafly  School  gar- 
dens and  the  Cleveland  School  gardens.  At  the  end  of  the  trip  we  found  that 
we  had  gone  30  miles  in  three  and  one-half  hours. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  about  the  pole-bean  farm  we  saw  by  the  schoolhouse. 
In  whatever  direction  you  looked  was  a  straight  line  of  poles. 

It  can  plainly  be  seen  that  the  essay  is  not  a  lesson  in  composition, 
although  it  might  well  be  made  so.    Some  confusion  is  evident.  For 
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instance,  the  boy  received  a  hazy  idea  of  the  formation  of  niiick 
land,  probably  because  of  the  necessarily  hurried  way  in  which  it 
was  explained.  He  did,  however,  learn  that  there  is  such  a  soil 
form  and  that  in  it  grows  most  of  the  onions  and  celery  which  he  eats. 
Many  first-hand  impressions  of  his  surroundings  which  ar-e  of  value 
and  could  not  otherwise  be  adequately  taught  are  evident  from  the 
report. 

INFORMING  THE  COMMUNITY. 

The  publicity  work  connected  with  the  project  was  of  the  utmost 
importance.   This  was  carried  on  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Newspaper 


VISITING  A  SEED  TESTING  GROUND. 


articles  were  used  extensively.  Gardens  were  labeled,  and  the  one 
used  for  demonstration  purposes  was  marked  with  a  large  sign.  The 
produce  sold  was  advertised  as  being  grown  by  the  garden  clubs. 
That  from  the  demonstration  garden  was  sold  from  house  to  house 
with  the  idea  of  bringing  the  work  to  the  notice  of  as  many  persons 
as  possible. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  the  local  board  of  trade  conducted  a  parade 
in  which  the  garden  clubs  participated.  A  small  float  decorated  with 
vegetables  from  club  gardens  was  drawn  by  two  boys  dressed  as 
farmers.  This  was  followed  by  a  procession  of  other  boys  wearing 
overalls  and  straw  hats  and  girls  decked  in  sunbonnets  and  aprons. 
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They  all  carried  hoes^  rakes,  or  banners.  For  their  sho^Ying  in  this 
event  the  clubs  received  a  special  prize  of  $25. 

Another  form  of  publicity  Avas  the  distribution  of  three  pre- 
liminary reports.  .These  were  in  typewritten  form  and  were  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  photographs.  They  were  distributed  in  such 
a  way  that  a  great  many  persons  were  able  to  see  them.  Whenever 
one  group  of  persons  had  finished  with  them,  they  were  returned  and 
sent  to  another  group. 

FOLLOW-UP  PLANS. 

The  plans  for  the  season  of  1917  were  based  on  the  experience 
gained  through  the  work  done  during  1916.  An  extension  of  the 
work  with  home  gardens,  group  gardens,  demonstration  gardens. 


NURSERIES  ARE  INTERESTING  PLACES  FOR  EXCURSIONS. 


and  vacant-lot  gardens,  with  slight  modifications  in  systems  of  man- 
agement, was  provided.  Plans  for  club  organizations  and  competi- 
tions were  based  more  definitely  on  existing  school  rivalry.  New 
elements  of  organization  and  competition  were  introduced  to  meet 
the  needs  arising  with  a  large  number  of  vacant-lot  gardens.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  some  children  who  do  not  care  for  the  clubs,  but 
who  wish  to  have  supervised  gardens.  The  method  of  registration 
included  a  personal  visit  to  each  home.  Seed  was  sold  to  the  pupils  of 
all  grades.  Pupils  below  the  fifth  grade  were  not  included  in  any  of 
the  clubs,  but  their  gardens  were  visited  and  small  premiums  were 
awarded  to  the  best  of  them.  The  record  forms  to  be  used  by  th^ 
children  and  the  instructor  were  revised.    Besides  continuing  on  a 
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larger  scale  the  methods  of  instruction  used  in  191G,  lantern  slides 
for  explaining  different  operations  were  employed.  Additional  help 
for  the  supervisor  Avas  provided  for  in  the  new  plan. 

BLANKS  AND  CIRCULARS. 

The  following  pages  illustrate  the  blanks  and  circulars  used. 
The  record  book  used  by  the  child  and  the  teacher's  record  sheet 
were  slightly  revised  for  use  during  the  season  of  1917.  The  main 
features  are  the  same,  but  some  changes  have  been  made  to  meet  a 
few  new  conditions  which  have  arisen.  For  instance,  the  old  record 
provides  for  no  place  in  which  the  child  could  keep  a  record  of 
money  loaned  to  it  for  seed  and  plowing.  With  large  gardens  coming 
into  favor,  a  need  for  such  a  form  has  arisen.  Most  of  the  printing 
was  done  by  the  school  vocational  class. 


A  SMALL  FLOCK  OF  HENS  ON  A  LARGE  POULTRY  FARM. 


A  studeroVs  record. — The  following  completed  record  is  not  the 
best  from  the  standpoint  of  neatness  and  literary  execution.  It 
was  selected  because  the  boys  (two  brothers)  who  operated  the 
garden  probably  learned  more  about  intensive  garden  practice  than 
any  of  the  other  members  of  the  clubs.  They  also  kept  their  finan- 
cial record  in  a  creditable  manner.  How  new  they  were  to  this 
work  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  these  two  boys  spaded  under 
an  unused  back  yard  last  season  to  make  their  first  trial  at  garden 
work.  In  some  instances  the  certificates  of  only  one  of  the  boys 
are  shown. 
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llEGlSTRATION  BlANK  OF  THE  EnGLEWOOD  GARDENING  ClUIJ. 

Name   School  

Home  

Age   Gi-aJe  

Have  you  a  back-yard  garden  spot?  

If  so,  give  its  dimensions  

What  garden  tools  have  you?  

Have  you  money  for  seeds?  

Have  you  ever  worked  in  a  garden?  

Do  you  expect  to  be  in  Englewood  all  summer?  

If  not,  how  long  will  you  be  away  ?  


I  hereby  approve  of  my  becoming  a  member  of  the  Engle- 
wood Gardening  Club  during  the  summer  of  1916. 

Parent. 


A  TYPICAL  GARDEN  EXCURSION. 


Teacher's  record  sheet.— form  of  record  sheet  used  by  the  in- 
structor follows: 

School  Grade  Name  

Age   Address  

Seed  finances. 
Date.  Terms.  Amount. 

Location  of  garden      

Size  of  garden      

Experience      

EECOED  OF  VISITS. 


Date, 


Recommendations, 


Grade, 
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One  sheet  was  kept  for  each  child.  References  were  made  to  this 
sheet  by  means  of  an  alphabetical  list  and  a  list  arranged  according 
to  the  location  of  the  child's  home. 

Printed  circulars. — The  following  are  circulars  which  were  written 
by  the  supervisor  and  distributed  among  the  children.  Aside  from 
these,  circulars  from  commercial  houses  and  experiment  stations  were 
used. 


Now,  that  your  crops  are  planted  and  have  started  to  grow,  or  will  start  to 
do  so  in  a  short  time,  you  ought  to  turn  your  thoughts  to  the  care  of  the  small 
plants.  There  are  at  least  four  enemies  of  these  little,  tender  baby  plants 
which  you  will  have  to  fight  if  your  garden  is  to  be  successful.    The  first  of 


these  is  the  other  crop  of  baby  plants  in  your  garden  which  are  known  as 
weeds.  There  is  always  a  disorderly  mob  of  these  savage  invaders  and  unless 
you  meet  them  with  your  hands  and  a  good  sharp  hoe  they  will  overrun  your 
smaller  army  of  well-drilled  soldier  plants.  Yes,  the  hoe  must  be  sharp,  so 
that  your  task  will  be  made  as  easy  as  possible.,  With  a  sharp  hoe  the  weeds 
can  easily  be  made  to  tumble  in  all  directions,  and  the  straight  ranks  of  your 
army  will  remain  as  you  w^ant  them.  [To  sharpen  your  hoe  use  a  file  and 
make  the  edge  as  much  like  tha,t  of  a  knife  as  possible.] 

But  a  hoe  can  not  do  the  whole  trick.  After  the  main  army  is  killed  many 
spies  will  try  to  hide  in  among  your  plants,  dressing  themselves  in  clothes 
similar  to  those  worn  by  your  men.  But  you  must  become  well  acquainted 
with  your  men  and  not  allow  the  little  red  weeds  to  persuade  you  into  thinking 
that  they  are  beets.  These  and  all  the  other  weeds  that  lurk  as  spies  in  among 
the  rows  of  vegetables  must  be  met  in  a  hand  to  hand  battle.  They  must  all 
be  done  away  with. 

The  sooner  you  do  this  after  your  plants  have  pushed  their  heads  above  the 
ground,  the  easier  will  be  your  task.  Small  weeds  are  usually  weak  and  very 
easily  killed,  but  large  ones  are  very  strong.    If  you  keep  the  soil  between  the 


THE  WEED  BATTLE. 


AN  OBJECT  LESSON  IN  BACK-YARD  CLEANLINESS. 
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rows  of  your  garden  w^ell  hoed  and  loose,  many  of. the  weeds  will  be  killed 
even  before  they  appear  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

In  fighting  this  battle,  however,  you  must  be  careful  not  to  step  on  your 
vegetables  or  allow  them  to  be  disturbed  in  any  way.  If  the  hoe  should  cover 
them  with  earth,  as  it  is  bound  to  do  unless  you  hold  it  firmly  and  guide  it 
carefully,  remove  it  with  your  hands,  disturbing  the  plants  as  little  as  possible ; 
give  them  all  the  chance  you  can,  because  civilized  babies  can  not  grow  well 
with  dirty  faces.  Continue  this  battle  from  time  to  time,  especially  after 
rains,  when  the  soil  is  nearly  dry,  and  you  will  be  a  victorious  general. 


LOOKING  AHEAD. 


In  doing  our  gardening  work  we  must  constantly  be  looking  into  the  future 
so  that  we  can  be  preparing  for  what  is  to  come  by  what  we  are  doing  at  pres- 
ent.   Now  is  the  time  to  think  of  what  is  to  be  done  several  weeks  or  even 


A  STOCK  FARM  WHERE  HORSES,  SHEEP.  HOGS,  CATTLE,  AND  ALL  SORTS  O 

POULTRY  ARE  KEPT. 


several  months  hence  and  to  act  in  preparation  for  what  is  to  be  done  then. 
One  particular  thing  which  must  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  is  the  public  ex- 
hibit at  which  tlie  things  we  have  grown  in  our  gardens  will  be  shown.  This 
exhibit  will  be  held  near  the  middle  of  September ;  and  unless  we  keep  it  in 
mind  from  now  until  that  time  we  will  not  make  the  showing  which  is  ex- 
pected of  us.  This  will  be  our  second  public  appearance;  our  first,  in  the 
Fourth  of  July  parade,  made  a  big  hit,  and  we  have  to  do  even  better  in  our 
next.  But  in  order  to  do  ourselves  justice  every  one  of  us  must  play  the 
game  as  if  we  meant  it  from  now  until  the  exhibit  is  over. 

In  doing  our  share  there  are  two  things  at  which  each  of  us  must  work  just 
by  way  of  preparation :  First,  we  must  take  care  of  our  gardens  in  the  best 
way  we  know  of,  so  that  our  things  will  grow  large  and  good  to  look  at.  We 
all  know  what  this  means— the  weeds  must  be  done  away  with,  the  injurious 
insects  must  be  killed,  the  ground  must  be  kept  loose,  and  the  plants  must  be 
thinned  so  that  they  have  plenty  of  room  in  which  to  grow.    If  there  is  any- 
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thing  that  we  do  not  understand,  we  can  ask  Mr.  Smith  when  he  calls  to  see 
onr  gardens,  or  write  him  a  post  card  addressed  to  Lil>erty  School. 

Second,  we  must  plant  vegetables  in  the  spaces  left  by  the  removal  of  the 
early  crops.  Already  some  of  the  boys  and  girls  have  planted  late  beets,  rad- 
ishes, turnips,  beans,  and  many  other  vegetables  which  they  will  show  at  the 
fair.   Mr.  Smith  can  also  help  in  choosing  late  crops  for  this  purpose. 

If  we  are  not  careful,  some  of  our  fellow  club  members  who  are  already  pre- 
paring for  their  part  of  the  exhibit  will  get  ahead  of  us.  None  of  us  dare 
allow  this,  because  our  exhibit  at  the  fair  counts  one-third  toward  the  final 
mark  for  the  season  upon  the  basis  of  which  prizes  are  awarded.  Aside  from 
these  prizes  for  the  work  of  the  season,  there  will  be  premiums  offered  at  the 
fair  for  the  best  exhibits.  Now  let  us  all  get  to  work  and  show  the  other 
members  of  the  club  as  well  as  the  public  that  we  know  what  we  are  doing 
and  that  our  part  of  the  Fourth  of  July  parade  was  merely  a  sample  of  what 
we  stand  for. 
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INFORMATION. 

A  Staet  for  Next  Year. 

Another  thing  in  regard  to  which  we  should  look  ahead  is  our  gardening 
activities  for  next  year.  Now  is  the  time  to  decide  on  what  we  expect  to  do 
then.  Our  plans  do  not  need  to  be  completely  made  out  at  this  time,  but  if  the 
best  results  are  to  be  obtained  there  are  some  things  which  should  be  done. 

First  of  all  we  should  decide  on  the  size  of  garden  which  we  expect  to 
cultivate.  We  have  all  learned  by  a  year  of  experience  that  we  can  make 
vegetables  grow  and  have  gained  some  idea  of  the  size  of  garden  that  we  can 
successfully  operate.  That  is,  we  know  just  about  how  much  land  we  can  pre- 
pare for  planting,  plant,  and  care  for  throughout  the  summer.  Most  of  us  can 
proudly  say  that  we  feel  that  next  year  we  can  care  for  a  larger  plat  of  ground 
than  we  have  now  and  do  it  in  a  better  way  than  we  have  cared  for  our  gar- 
dens this  year.  Some  of  us  have  even  gotten  into  our  heads  the  idea  that  we 
can  use  one  of  the  vacant  lots  in  our  neighborhood  for  a  garden  similar  to  the 
one  across  from  Cleveland  School,  which  is  owned  by  the  garden  clubs.  ( If  you 
have  not  seen  this  garden,  be  sure  to  visit  and  ask  questions  of  the  boys  who 
take  care  of  it.)  This  is  all  fine,  but  whatever  we  undertake  to  do  next  year 
should  be  thought  of  now.  The  thing  to  do  first  is  to  decide  on  how  large  a 
garden  we  wish  to  care  for  next  year. 

When  this  is  determined,  the  next  step  is  to  decide  where  the  garden  is  to  be 
situated,  if  we  have  not  already  its  location  in  mind.  The  question  for  each 
of  us  is  whether  it  will  be  in  my  back  yard  or  whether  it  will  be  in  a  vacant  lot 
near  home.  Unless  our  back  yards  do  not  afford  a  place  for  a  garden,  or 
unless  that  place  is  not  large  enough  for  what  we  wish  to  undertake,  we 
should  use  it  in  preference  to  a  vacant  lot.  But  if  we  can  not  do  as  we  please 
in  our  back  yards,  we  should  go  to  the  nearest  vacant  lot  which  we  think  would 
answer  our  purpose  and  secure  the  use  of  it  for  next  year.  Mr.  Smith  can  help 
you  do  this. 

Now  that  the  size  of  the  garden  and  its  location  is  decided  upon,  work  should 
be  started  at  once  in  getting  the  ground  into  shape  for  next  year.  This  is  very 
important,  although  it  seems  like  a  long  time  before  the  land  is  to  be  used. 
The  good  farmers  that  we  visited  on  our  automobile  trips  plan  on  the  use  of 
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tlieir  lands  for  five  or  six  years  in  advance,  and  so,  surely,  we  should  think  at 
least  a  year  ahead  and  prepare  for  what  is  to  come  then. 

If  the  garden  is  to  be  located  in  the  back  yard  where  a  garden  has  been  grow- 
ing this  year,  work  should  be  started  in  cleaning  away  all  rubbish  just  as  soon 
as  the  different  crops  are  removed.  If  the  season  is  too  far  advanced  to  plant 
other  vegetables  in  the  place  of  those  that  are  removed,  as  it  will  likely  be,  the 
ground  should  be  spaded  and  as  much  manure  as  can  be  procured  turned  under. 
When  this  is  accomplished  a  cover  crop  (by  this  is  meant  a  crop  of  some  sort 
which  will  keep  the  rain  from  washing  the  garden  during  the  winter)  should  be 
planted.  For  this  purpose  several  things  can  be  used.  Rye  mixed  with  winter 
vetch  will  likely  be  the  best,  although  other  crops  may  be  used.  If  we  do  not 
know  what  these  things  are  or  where  to  procure  the  seed,  Mr.  Smith  can  help  us. 

Those  of  us  who  decide  to  have  a  garden  where  there  is  no  garden  now  should 
start  even  earlier  to  prepare  for  next  year.  If  our  ground  is  covered  with  rub- 
bish of  any  kind,,  this  should  be  removed  at  once.  Some  of  us  will  have  but 
little  rubbish,  but  will  find  our  ground  grown  over  with  a  heavy  crop  of  grass  and 
weeds.  These  should  not  be  removed,  but  should  be  turned  under  and  used 
as  a  green-manure  crop,  which  will  make  our  vegetables  grow  all  the  better  next 
year.  Along  with  these  all  the  manure  that  can  be  had  should  be  covered  over. 
When  this  is  done  a  cover  crop  like  the  one  mentioned  above  should  be  planted. 
In  the  spring  these  cover  crops  can  be  turned  under  to  act  as  green-manure 
crops,  which  will  make  a  still  better  garden. 

No,  it  isn't  too  soon  to  think  it  over,  after  all.  When  we  stop  to  think,  there 
are  lots  of  things  we  ought  to  do  if  we  are  going  to  make  the  most  of  our  garden 
next  year.  What  we  have  discussed  here  is  of  the  very  most  importance 
and  applies  to  every  one  of  us.  There  are  many  other  things  which  should  be 
thought  of  before  next  spring,  and  these  will  be  taken  up  from  time  to  time. 


Post-card  announcements, — At  tAvo  different  times  during  the  sea- 
son announcements  were  made  by  means  of  postal  cards,  which  are 
copied  below : 

FOURTH  OF  JULY  PARADE. 
Meet  on  Cottage  Place  at  2  p.  m. 

BOYS  carry  rakes  and,  if  possible,  wear  farmer  hats  and  overalls. 
GIRLS  carry  hoes  and,  if  possible,  wear  sunbonnets  and  aprons. 

Note.— If  you  have  any  vegetables  that  can  be  used  in  decorating  a  float, 
bring  them  to  Liberty  School  about  5  p.  m.  Monday,  July  3. 

AUTO  TRIP. 

Meet  at  the  school  you  attended  last  year  at  1  p.  m.  on  Thursday,  July  13. 

C.  O.  Smith. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

On  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday,  September  14,  15,  and  16,  the  Garden 
Clubs  of  the  Englewood  Schools  will  hold  an  exhibit  in  the  windows  of  Capestro 
&  Co.,  42  East  Palisade  Avenue,  and  J.  D.  Chiesa  Sons,  10  Dean  Street.  The 
products  to  be  exhibited  will  be  collected  by  means  of  a  wagon  early  in  the 
morning.    If  you  attended  Lincoln  School  last  winter,  have  your  products  ready 
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on  Thursday  morning:.  If  you  attended  Liberty  School,  have  them  ready  Friday 
morning.  If  you  attended  Clevehind  Scliool,  have  them  ready  Saturday  morn- 
ing. Help  to  make  the  exhibit  a  success  by  having  your  vegetables  clean 
and  attractive  in  every  v^ay. 

Charles  Orchard  Smith. 

Both  of  the  times  this  method  was  used  it  proved  to  be  very  effi- 
cient, because  all  the  children  received  notice  of  what  was  to  occur 
at  the  same  time  and  at  a  time  when  they  could  not  well  "  forget "  the 
occasion  to  which  they  referred. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


P  During  the  deliberations  of  the  International  Congress  of  Mathe- 
maticians at  Rome  in  1908  steps  were  taken  to  organize  an  Inter- 
national Commission  on  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics,  the  members 
of  which  were  to  prepare  or  procure  reports  on  the  teaching  of 
mathematics  in  different  countries.  Most  of  these  reports  were 
ready  for  the  Cambridge  congress  in  1912,  but  since  then  several 
more  have  appeared.  At  this  writing  18  countries  have  pubhshed 
178  reports,  containing  over  12,000  pages.  Germany  has  already 
issued  50  reports,  with  a  total  of  5,393  pages.  About  a  fifth  of  this 
space  is  required  by  the  United  States  for  its  14  reports  (the  present 
report  being  the  fifteenth),  and  about  a  sixth  of  the  same  space  by 
each  of  the  following  countries:  Austria,  with  13  reports;  Great 
Britain,  with  34  reports;  Switzerland,  with  9  reports;  and  Japan, 
with  2  volumes.  The  reports  of  France  cover  some  700  pages.  Of 
more  modest  dimensions  are,  in  order  of  size,  the  reports  from  Bel- 
ginm,  Russia  (including  Finland),  Italy,  Sweden,  Spain,  Netherlands, 

'Hungary,  Denmark,  Austraha,  and  Roumania  (1  report  of  16  pages). 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  observed  that  much  greater  detail 
is  given  in  the  case  of  some  countries  than  in  others.  Moreover, 
even  in  reports  of  about  the  same  length  different  subjects  are  em- 
phasized. As  this  bulletin  is  based  very  largely  upon  facts  drawn 
from  the  reports  to  the  International  Commission,  the  treatment  of 
its  sections  varies  with  the  extent  of  data  at  hand,  and  lack  of  uni- 
formity is  a  necessity.  No  claim  is  made  for  originahty  of  presen- 
tation. 

For  the  most  part  only  those  schools  which  are  under  the  immedi- 
ate direction  of  the  Government  have  been  considered.  And  even 
here  discussion  is  hmited  to  the  best  schools  for  boys  and  to  the  teach- 
ers in  such  schools.  As  a  rule  the  schools  for  girls  are  not  as  com- 
pletely organized  nor  of  so  high  a  standard. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  desirable  to  include  in  this  bulletin,  when 
possible,  very  brief  independent  sketches  of  the  educational  con- 
ditions in  the  various  countries,  so  that  the  reader  may  receive 
here  in  connected  form  condensed  but  definite  accounts  of  the  follow- 
ing phases  of  educational  work  in  the  country  under  discussion,  in 
so  far  as  they  bear  on  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  secondary 
Hiathematics :  ^  (1)  The  general  educational  scheme;  (2)  secondary 

»  For  greater  detail  along  this  line  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Monroe's  Cyclopedia  of  Education  (5 
volumes,  New  York,  1911-1913).  As  to  mathematical  instruction  the  Bibliography  of  the  Teaching  of  Math- 
ematics, 1900-1912,  by  D.  E.  Smith  and  K.  Goldziher  (Bu.  of  Educ,  Bui.,  1912,  No.  29),  Washington, 
Government  Printing  Office,  1912,  contains  titles  supplementary  to  the  bibliographies  in  the  following 
pages. 
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schools  and  their  relation  to  that  scheme;  (3)  the  mathematics 
taught  in  the  secondary  schools  and  the  pupils  to  whom  it  is  taught;  ^ 

(4)  the  inducements  (such  as  salary,  pensions,  social  position)  to 
young  men  to  take  up  secondary-school  teaching  as  a  profession; 

(5)  the  universities  of  the  country,  the  courses  of  mathematics  and 
allied  subjects  they  offer,  and  the  diplomas  or  certificates  they 
confer.  With  this  in  mind,  one  may  get  an  intelUgent  idea  both 
of  the  preparation  of  the  secondary-school  teacher  for  his  duties 
and  of  the  type  and  caliber  of  men  who  take  up  such  work.  An 
endeavor  has  been  made  to  picture  conditions  of  the  present  day. 
Only  occasional  brief  historical  comments  have  been  introduced. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  International  Commission  on  the  Teaching  of 
Mathematics  held  at  Paris  in  April,  1914,  the  commission  decided  to 
study  the  theoretical  and  practical  preparation  of  professors  of 
mathematics  in  the  secondary  schools  of  different  countries.  It  was 
considered  that  such  a  work  would  constitute  in  a  certain  sense 
the  crown  of  the  labors  of  the  commission."  Early  in  1915  a  ques- 
tionnaire was  published  ^  in  order  to  acquaint  those  who  might 
consent  to  prepare  the  special  reports  for  different  countries  with 
the  questions  which  the  commission  wished  to  have  them  answer. 
As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  only  two  reports  based  upon  this 
questionnaire  have  been  pubUshed  at  this  writing;  these  are  the 
brief  report  (14  pages)  by  W.  Lietzmann,  concerning  Germany,  and 
the  longer  report  on  Belgium  by  J.  Rose.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
general  report  submitted  herewith  may  be  considered  a  worthy  con- 
tribution to  the  commission's  special  inquiry. 

At  the  present  time  superintendents,  inspectors,  and  principals  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States  have  been  forced  by  public  opinion 
to  consider  numerous  radical  changes  in  methods  of  secondary- 
school  education.  If  a  high  minimum  standard  of  preparation  were 
required  on  the  part  of  each  teacher,  and  the  position  of  the  teacher 
were  made  such  as  to  attract  in  sufficient  numbers  the  best  talent  in 
the  country,  other  difficulties  would  disappear.  Most  countries  con- 
sidered in  this  bulletin  have  far  higher  standards  than  we  with 
respect  to  teachers  of  mathematics  in  secondary  schools.  The 
degree  of  this  superiority  is  exhibited  throughout  the  following  pages, 
and  some  of  the  chief  points  are  summarized  in  the  last  chapter. 

In  what  foUows,  statements  concerning  countries  now  at  war  refer, 
for  the  most  part,  to  ante  helium  days. 

R.  C.  A. 

Decemher,  1917 . 

1  For  fuller  account  of  the  work  in  mathematics  see  Curricula  in  Mathematics,  a  comparison  of  courses 
in  the  countries  represented  in  the  International  Commission  on  th  Teaching  of  Mathematics,  by  J.  C.  Brown 
(Bu.  of  Educ,  Bui.,  1914,  No.  45),  Washington,  1915. 

*L'  Enseignemeni  Mathematique,  tome  17,  January,  1915,  pp.  61-65.   See  also  pp.  129-145. 


TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  OF  MATHEMATICS  FOR 
THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 


I.  AUSTRALIA. 


Australia  is  politically  divided  into  five  States  (New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  Queensland,  South  Austraha,  Western  Austraha),  which 
with  the  island  of  Tasmania  form  what  has  been  known  since  1901 
as  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  At  each  of  the  six  capitals 
(Sydney,  Melbourne,  Brisbane,  Adelaide,  Perth,  and  Hob  art)  there 
exists  a  imiversity  supported  in  part  by  public  funds  ^  and  in  part 
by  private  endowments  and  fees  paid  by  students.  And  while  the 
educational  conditions  vary  greatly  in  the  different  States  and  not 
a  little  in  the  same  State,  the  universities,  whatever  their  status, 
are  the  crown  of  the  educational  system  of  which  they  form  a  part. 
The  conditions  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  each  with  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  one  and  one-haH  millions  and  with  universities 
founded  well  over  half  a  century  ago,  are  greatly  superior  to  th,ose  in 
the  enormous  State  of  Western  Australia,  with  its  scattered  popula- 
tion of  less  than  300,000  people  (in  1911)  and  a  university  which  has 
been  in  operation  but  a  short  time. 

The  peculiarity  of  Australian  education  is  that  the  State  not  only  controls,  but 
completely  and  absolutely  supports  and  regulates  the  system  of  public  education, 
without  support  from  or  interferon oe  by  the  localities  in  which  the  schools  may  lie. 
Australian  education  tends  therefore  to  be  centralized,  systematic,  and  homogeneous; 
but  since  local  interest  is  naturally  fitful,  the  external  equipment  of  the  schools  is 
usually  of  an  inferior  character,  while  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  are  distinctly 
superior.  Primary  education  throughout  Australia  is  free,  but  secondary  is  not. 
The  State  secondary  schools  are  fewer  and  somewhat  less  important  than  those  of  a 
semipublic  endowed  or  denominational  character. 

The  organization  of  secondary  education  in  Australia  is  passing 
through  a  period  of  active  development.  But  until  very  recently 
the  chief  influence  upon  the  work  of  the  secondary  schools  has  been 
exerted  by  the  universities,  not  only  through  their  requirements  at 
matriculation,  but  also  through  a  system  of  public  examinations  taken 
by  pupils  of  the  schools  whether  they  proposed  to  enter  the  imiver- 

'  "The  universities,  though  not  State  universities  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  are  in  most  cases  largely 
supported  by  the  State.  In  some  instances  the  proportion  of  their  revenues  derived  from  the  treasury 
is  so  large  that,  except  for  the  freedom  of  their  administration,  it  would  be  difiBcult  to  distinguish  them 
from  State  institutions." 
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sities  or  not.  These  examinations  are  similar  to  the  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  local  examinations.  The  machinery  in  connection  with 
them  has  differed  from  State  to  State.  Since  1912  they  are  grad- 
ually being  displaced  by  a  much  more  satisfactory  system  of  State 
intermediate  and  leaving  certificates.  The  requirements  for  these 
examinations  and  certificates  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  ground  the 
teacher  must  cover  in  his  instruction.  For  the  States  in  order 
these  requirements  are: 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  EXAMINATIONS. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  SYDNEY. 

Till  very  recently  the  junior  examination  was  held  in  June  of  each 
year.  Candidates  averaged  15  years  of  age.  The  examination  was 
intended  to  cover  the  first  two  or  three  years '  work  of  the  secondary 
school.  Every  student  matriculated  at  the  university  had  to  pass 
the  mathematical  papers  of  this  or  an  equivalent  examination. 
Almost  all  of  those  taking  mathematical  classes  in  their  imiversity 
course  also  passed  the  senior  examination  in  mathematics  before 
entrance.  The  senior  examination  was  usually  taken  from  one  and 
a  half  to  two  and  a  half  years  after  the  junior;  additional  papers  or 
separate  questions  were  set  for  honor  candidates. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  above  junior  and  senior  examinations  are 
now  replaced  by  the  system  of  State  intermediate  and  leaving  certifi- 
cates. The  former  is  awarded  after  the  successful  completion  of  two 
years'  work  in  the  high  school.  The  courses  of  study  in  the  mathe- 
matical subjects  are,  in  outline,  as  follows: 

Arithmetic:  This  forms  a  part  of  the  first  and  second  years'  work  for  all  pupils.  It 
includes  mensuration,  the  plane  figures  named  in  the  syllabus  being  the  rectangle, 
triangle,  parallelogram,  quadrilateral,  and  circle.  The  solids  are  the  rectangular 
box,  prism,  pyramid,  cylinder,  cone,  and  sphere.  The  simple  numerical  trigo- 
nometry of  the  right-angled  triangle  is  also  introduced.  This  is  not  taken  in  the 
arithmetic  course  till  after  a  simple  geometric  treatment  has  made  possible  a  satis- 
factory discussion  of  the  points  involved. 

Algebra:  The  work  in  algebra  of  these  two  years  goes  up  to  simple  case  of  simul- 
taneous quadratics.  The  variation  and  change  of  sign  of  the  expressions  ax-\-b  and 
ax^-{-bx-{-c  are  studied  graphically  and  algebraically. 

Geometry:  This  course  covers  the  subject  matter  of  Euclid's  Elements,  Books 
I-III,  with  some  freedom  from  his  methods  and  sequence.  Prop,  4,  Book  I,  is 
accepted  as  an  axiom.  Preliminary  practical  work  in  geometry  will  in  most  cases 
have  been  done  before  entrance  upon  the  course  of  the  secondary  school. 

The  third  and  fourth  years'  work  in  the  high  schools  is  divided 
into  pass  and  honor  sections.  Practically  all  pupils  have  to  do  some 
mathematical  Work  in  these  two  years,  but  only  those  who  have 
shown  special  aptitude  for  this  study  attempt  the  full  course.  Indeed, 
some  take  only  part  of  the  pass  course,  but  all  who  desire  leaving 
certificates  to  count  as  equivalent  to  the  matriculation  examination 
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have  to  satisfy  the  examiners  in  one  of  the  two  pass  mathematical 
papers,  and  thus  have  to  reach  a  certain  standard  in  algebra,  geome- 
try, and  trigonometry.  There  are  three  higher  papers  set  in  mathe- 
matics— one  devoted  to  geometry  and  trigonometry;  another  to 
algebra,  coordinate  geometry,  and  the  elements  of  the  differential 
calculus;  and  the  third  to  mechanics. 

The  nature  of  the  work  in  mathematics  tested  at  the  leaving 
certificate  examination  is  as  follows: 

Algebra:  The  pass  work  in  algebra  distributed  over  the  third  and  fourth  years 
includes  what  may  be  described  as  "up  to  the  binomial  theorem,  with  a  positive 
integral  index. ' '  Interest  and  annuities  are  introduced  after  logarithms,  and  graphical 
illustrations  of  maxima  and  minima,  etc.,  are  given.  The  arithmetic  course  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  completed  in  the  first  two  years. 

The  additional  work  for  honors  includes:  Convergence  of  series;  the  binomial 
theorem  with  fractional  or  negative  index;  the  exponential  and  the  logarithmic  series. 

It  comprises  a  course  in  coordinate  geometry  of  the  straight  line  and  circle,  and  a 
short  introduction  to  the  differential  calculus.  Only  differentiation  of  powers  of  x 
and  simple  algebraic  expressions  need  be  attempted;  the  results  are  applied  to  the 
equations  of  tangents  in  coordinate  geometry,  to  velocity  and  acceleration,  and  to  the 
determination  of  important  areas,  surfaces,  and  volumes. 

Geometry:  The  pass  work  completes  the  usual  elementary  course  in  geometry, 
without  solid  geometry.  The  additional  work  for  honors  is  as  follows:  Modern  geome- 
try— including  transversals;  nine  point  circle;  harmonic  ranges  and  pencils;  pole  and 
polar;  similitude;  and  inversion.  Solid  geometry— including  the  substance  of  Euclid's 
Elements,  Book  XI,  1-21,  together  with  theorems  relating  to  the  surfaces  and  volumes 
of  the  simpler  solid  bodies.  Geometric  conies — including  the  more  important 
properties  of  the  parabola  and  the  ellipse. 

Trigonometry:  The  pass  work  takes  the  pupils  up  to  the  solution  of  triangles.  The 
honors  work,  in  addition,  includes  a  fuller  treatment  of  the  preceding,  with  circular 
measure,  De  Moivre's  theorem,  and  certain  types  of  series. 

Mechanics:  This  subject  is  not  divided  into  pass  and  honors.  It  comes  as  one  of  the 
higher  papers  in  mathematics.  It  is  intended  to  be  preceded  and  accompanied  by 
experimental  work.  Indeed,  in  many  schools  the  course  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
science  master.  It  includes  the  usual  elementary  work  in  statics  and  dynamics,  with 
elementary  hydrostatics  and  atmospheric  pressure. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MELBOURNE. 

Here  the  scheme  of  public  examinations  includes  the  junior  and 
the  senior  examinations.  The  usual  age  for  the  junior  is  about  16 
and  for  the  senior  about  18. 

At  entrance  to  the  university  a  certain  amount  of  mathematics 
is  required  for  all  the  faculties,  except  for  those  of  law  and  music. 
In  ar^s— arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry;  in  engineering — arithme- 
tic, algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry;  in  science — arithmetic, 
algebra,  and  geometry.  The  scope  of  the  examinations  in  these  sub- 
jects is  very  similar  to  that  indicated  above  in  connection  with  the 
intermediate  and  leaving  certificates. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  ADELAIDE. 

Among  the  public  examinations  in  this  university  are  the  junior 
and  senior  and  a  higher  examination.  These  examinations  cover 
much  the  same  ground  as  the  junior  and  senior  examinations  in  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria,  but  the  programs  (in  mathematics  at  least) 
do  not  include  the  work  prescribed  for  honors.  The  requirements  at 
entrance  to  the  different  faculties  are  as  follows:  Science  and  medi- 
cine— the  senior  examination  must  be  passed  in  arithmetic,  algebra, 
and  geometry;  engineering — the  senior  examination  must  be  passed 
in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry. 

Up  to  1913  some  of  the  schools  of  Western  Australia  sent  up  their 
pupils  to  the  public  examinations  of  the  University  of  Adelaide,  but 
with  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Western  Austraha  this 
practice  has  been  discontinued. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  QUEENSLAND. 

Until  the  year  1910  the  secondary  schools  of  Queensland  usually 
sent  up  their  pupils  for  the  public  examinations  of  the  University  of 
Sydney.  The  public  examination  system  has  now  been  adopted  by 
the  new  University  of  Queensland.  The  mathematical  programs  for 
its  junior  and  senior  e.xaminations  are  practically  the  same  as  those 
in  Sydney. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TASMANIA. 

The  scheme  of  public  examinations  includes  a  junior  and  senior 
examination  somewhat  hke  the  corresponding  examinations  in  Syd- 
ney. The  scope  of  these  examinations  as  regards  mathematics  has, 
however,  been  much  narrower.  A  beginning  of  better  things  was 
made  with  the  foundation  of  two  State  secondary  schools  in  1913. 
The  education  department  proposes,  with  the  assistance  of  depart- 
mental officers,  secondary  school  teachers,  and  representatives  of  the 
university,  to  frame  a  four-year  curriculum  on  lines  similar  to  that 
adopted  in  New  South  Wales,  and  it  hopes  to  get  the  university 
authorities  to  recognize  it. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

For  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools— pubhc  or  private— a  uni- 
versity degree  has  been  in  the  past,  and  still  remains,  an  almost 
indispensable  qualification.  It  is  in  all  cases  recognized  to  be  de- 
sirable, and  in  some  cases  insisted  upon  by  the  regulations  for  regis- 
tration, that  special  training  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  education 
be  included  in  addition  to  the  work  of  the  regular  university  curricu- 
lum in  arts  or  science.  Further,  in  at  least  one  State  a  fair  number 
of  traveling  scholarships  enable  the  best  of  the  candidates  for  the 
teaching  profession  to  enjoy  a  year  or  more  in  Europe  or  America 
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at  the  chief  institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers,  or  in  special 
study  at  the  universities. 

It  remains  to  describe  the  work  of  the  teachers'  colleges  and  to 
give  indications  of  the  courses  in  mathematics  at  the  universities 
which  have  been  available  for  the  future  secondary  school  teachers. 
For  this  purpose  it  will  be  convenient  to  take  the  different  States 
separately. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

The  Teachers'  Training  College  in  Sydney  was  founded  in  1906^  for 
the  training  of  State  school  teachers  and  others  who  might  desire  to 
take  advantage  of  the  courses  on  instruction  given  therein.  The 
college  provides  a  variety  of  courses  of  training,  varying  in  length 
from  six  months  to  four  years.^  The  ordinary  college  course  is  the 
two  years'  course,^  which  qualifies  for  teaching  in  the  classes  of  the 
primary  school.  For  entrance  to  the  regular  college  course  the  leaving 
certificate  or  its  equivalent  is  soon  to  be  required.  For  the  present 
it  has  been  found  desirable  to  admit  students  having  received  only 
the  intermediate  certificate  granted  by  the  high  school  at  the  end  of 
two  years  of  study. 

The  regular  students  of  the  college  who  have  reached  the  standard 
of  the  matriculation  examination  in  the  faculties  of  arts  or  science 
are  encouraged  to  attend  the  university  classes,  instead  of  those  at 
the  college,  in  the  subjects  of  their  course.  They  are  admitted  to 
these  classes  without  fees.    Those  who  do  satisfactory  work  at  the 

1  The  erection  of  a  new  building  for  the  college  was  commenced  in  1914  on  land  provided  by  the  University 
of  Sydney.  When  completed  it  was  planned  that  it  should  provide  training  for  private  secondary  and 
primary  schools,  as  well  as  for  State  service. 

2  The  minimum  age  of  admission  to  the  college  is  17  years.  The  fees  for  training  courses  are  as  follows: 
Six  months,  7£  10s.;  one,  two,  three,  or  four  year  courses,  15£  per  annum  for  those  taking  both  general 
and  professional  subjects;  fees  are  returned  to  those  who  enter  the  service  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

8  Every  student  of  the  first  year  must  take  the  following  mathematical  classes: 

Arithmetic— There  is  no  set  academic  work  in  arithmetic;  one  hour  per  week  of  each  term  is  given  to 
the  method  of  teaching  the  subject.  Amongst  others  the  following  topics  are  discussed:  Brief  hiscorical 
review;  reasons  for  teaching  arithmetic  present  tendencies;  real  apphed  problem  m.ovement;  nature  and 
source  of  problems;  use  and  hmitation  of  objective  material;  place  of  oral  and  written  work  in  the  ^'a^ious 
classes;  topical-spiral  treatment,  various  methods  of  teaching  sections  of  arithmetic,  the  beginnings  of 
number  work;  plan  and  purpose  of  mechanical  work;  teaching  of  processes;  the  primary  school  curriculum. 

(rcoTwetry.— Brief  historical  sketch  of  the  development  of  geometry;  Egyptian  geometry;  Greek  geometry; 
the  work  of  Euclid;  the  reform  movement  in  the  teaching  of  geometry;  the  present  attitude  toward  the  sub- 
ject; the  nature  and  place  of  definition,  axiom,  postulate,  proof;  experimental  and  demonstrational  geom- 
etry; the  relation  of  solid  and  plane  geometry;  congruence,  similarity,  and  homology  of  figures  and  their 
apphcations;  extension  to  trigonometry. 

A  short  course  in  solid  geometry. 

Algebra.— Those  topics  in  elementary  algebra  which  require  special  treatment  in  class  teaching  are  dis- 
cussed, including  the  followiog:  Relation  of  algebra  to  arithmetic;  literal  arithmetic, formulae  from  arith- 
metic an"d  mensuration;  notion  of  a  negative;  operations  involving  negatives;  the  equation;  solution  of 
problems  by  means  of  equations;  factors  and  their  applications;  indices,  logarithms,  calculations,  mth 
use  of  logarithm  tables  and  slide  rule;  irrationals,  numerical  evaluations,  usiag  tables;  ratio,  proportion, 
variation,  and  their  application;  notion  of  a  function;  graphical  representation  of  the  variations  of  a  func- 
tion; discussion  of  roots  of  equations,  maximum  and  minimum  values  from  graphs. 

Trigonometry.-The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  investigate  those  cases  of  the  solution  of  triangles  which 
are  used  to  obtain  heights  and  distances. 

Notion  of  an  angle;  instruments  in  common  use  for  measuring  angles;  sine,  cosine,  and  tangent  of  acute 
angles;  reading  sine  and  tangent  tables;  solution  of  right-angled  triangles;  use  of  four-figure  tables;  exten- 
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university  in  their  first  two  years  have  their  college  scholarships  con- 
tinued, so  as  to  enable  them  to  graduate  in  arts  or  science.  The  staffs 
of  the  high  schools  are  chiefly  recruited  from  students  of  the  Teachers' 
College  who  have  graduated  at  the  imiversity  in  this  way. 

In  addition  to  these  courses,  a  one-year  course  is  provided  at  the 
college  for  graduates  of  the  university  who  have  not  entered  upon  the 
course  of  training  in  the  regular  way.  This  class  is  exclusively  pro- 
fessional and  qualifies  for  the  second-class  certificate  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

Further,  special  provision  is  made  for  training  of  teachers  for 
secondary  schools.  Graduate  students  of  the  college  take  the 
courses  required  for  the  university  diplomas  in  education  or  similar 
courses  at  the  college  itself.  Candidates  for  this  diploma  must 
have  graduated  in  arts  or  science  before  admission  to  the  course. 
The  special  work  for  the  diploma  can  be  completed  in  one  year  by 
those  who  are  able  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  it.  The  require- 
ments of  the  course  are  as  follows : 

Lecture  work: 

I.  A  first  course  in  philosophy  of  education. 
II.  A  higher  course  in  education. 
III.  A  course  in  principles  of  teaching. 
IV.  A  course  in  school  hygiene. 
Practice  work: 

I.  Continuous  practice— from  8-10  hours  per  week. 
II.  Observation  and  discussion  of  lessons — from  2-4  hours  per  week. 

In  the  course  on  principles  of  teaching,  some  instruction  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  mathematics  is  given  by  one  of  the  lecturers 
in  mathematics. 

Practice  schools  for  primary  and  secondary  work  are  associated 
with  the  college.    The  principal  is  also  professor  of  education  at  the 

sion  of  definitions  of  sine,  cosine,  and  tangent  to  angles  between  90*  and  180*;  relations  between  sides  and 
angles  of  a  triangle;  area  of  triangle;  notion  of  triangulation  and  application  to  simple  surveys;  heights 
and  distances  in  more  than  one  plane. 

The  mathematical  work  in  the  second  year  is  optional.  The  program  for  the  class  includes  algebra, 
trigonometry,  coordinate  geometry,  mechanics,  infinitesimal  calculus,  and  history  and  method  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  mathematics. 

Throughout  the  academic  work  the  professional  aspect  is  kept  prominently  in  view. 

Algebra.— Rsiiio,  proportion,  variation,  the  progressions  (arithmetic,  geometric,  harmonic),  permuta- 
tions and  combinations,  mathematical  induction,  binomial  theorem. 

Trigonometry.— Continuation  of  first-year  course,  including  angles  of  any  magnitude,  sin  (A±B),  cos 
(A±  B),  tan  (A±  B),  sin  A±  sin  B,  cosA  ±cos  B.  Relations  between  sides  and  angles  of  a  triangle,  solution 
of  triangles,  heights  and  distances,  circular  measure,  De  Moivre's  theorem,  simple  trigonometric  series. 

Infinitesimal  calculus— A  course  on  the  processes  and  appUcations  of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus. 
Graphical  methods  are  freely  used  where  advantageous.  The  course  is  designed  particularly  to  complete 
the  work  in  geometry,  mechamcs,  and  trigonometry. 

M  echanics —The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  teach  the  fundamental  mechanical  principles.  Simple  courses  of 
experiments  illustrating  the  following:  Composition  and  resolution  of  forces;  principle  of  levers;  pulleys, 
inclined  plane;  friction;  motion  of  falhng  bodies;  circular  motion;  principle  of  Archimedes;  hydrauUc 
press  and  pump;  atmospheric  pressure;  easy  practical  calculations  within  this  range. 

i2(rarfm^.— Students  do  directed  reading  of  mathematical  works  in  the  college  library,  as  well  as  in  the 
following  textbooks:  J.  W.  A.  Young,  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  the  Elementary  and  the  Secondary  Schools: 
link,  History  of  Mathematics,  translated  by  Beman  and  Smith. 
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university,  and  the  work  of  the  college  is  carried  on  in  cooperation 
with  the  university,  so  far  as  possible. 

Let  us  now  take  note  of  the  university  mathematical  courses,  which 
are  open  to  our  prospective  high-school  teachers  in  connection  with 
his  course.  There  are  three  classes — mathematics  I,  II,  and  III. 
Each  is  divided  into  three  sections — class  A,  class  B,  and  class  C. 
Candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  or  B.  Sc.  with  honors  attend  the 
honors  section  (class  A)  in  each  yeer,  but  it  is  possible  to  reach  the 
lowest  grade  of  honors  by  specially  good  work  in  the  second  section 
(class  B)  in  the  three  years.    The  programs  for  class  A  are  as  follows: 

Mathematics  I  (^Tst  ye2iT):  Algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  statics  and  dynamics, 
analytic  geometry  of  two  dimensions,  and  the  elements  of  the  calculus.  Those  who 
enter  it  are  expected  to  have  previously  completed  the  mathematical  work  required 
for  honors  in  the  senior  public  examination  or  an  equivalent  course.  The  class  is 
attended  by  students  in  arts,  science,  and  engineering. 

Mathematics  II  (second  year):  The  infinitesimal  calculus,  differential  equations, 
spherical  trigonometry,  analytic  statics,  dynamics  of  a  particle,  and  elementary  rigid 
dynamics.  The  class  is  attended  by  the  best  students  of  Mathematics  I  when  they 
proceed  to  their  second  year. 

Mathematics  JZ7  (third  year) :  Analytic  geometry  of  three  dimensions,  rigid  dynamics, 
higher  analysis,  and  some  applied  mathematical  subject,  e.  g.,  hydrodynamics,  sound, 
the  theory  of  electricity  and  magnetism. 

In  addition  to  these  courses  a  two-year  course  has  recently  been 
instituted  in  the  mathematics  of  insurance,  chiefly  for  actuarial 
students  and  others  who  desire  instruction  in  the  mathematics  of 
statistics. 

Since  1908  the  teacher's  promotion  depends  not  only  on  the 
classification  of  his  school  as  determined  by  average  attendance, 
but  also  on  the  improvement  of  his  qualifications.  To  qualify  for  a 
higher  grade  the  teacher  must  pass  a  series  of  examinations  as  well 
as  show  ''the  requisite  degree  of  proficiency  in  practical  work.'' 


Salaries  paid  to  high-school  teachers. 


Teachers. 

Men. 

Women. 

Pnncipal  of— 

£400-£600 
350-  450 
300-  400 
m-  300 
168-  228 

£300-£450 

Mixed  school  

200-  300 
180-  250 
144-  180 

VICTORIA. 


Those  preparing  to  become  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  of 
Victoria  receive  almost  all  of  their  instruction  at  the  university. 
Under  regulations  now  in  force,  every  teacher  in  a  secondary  school 
must  possess  the  university  diploma  in  education  or  an  equivalent 
qualification.  All  candidates  for  that  diploma  must  have  passed 
through  at  least  two  years  of  some  degree  course,  and  must  have  a 
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final  year  of  special  work  in  education.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of 
those  working  for  the  diploma  take  their  B.  A.  or  B.  Sc.  degree  before 
entering  upon  the  special  course  in  education  for  the  diploma. 

Of  the  various  groups  of  students  entering  the  Teachers'  College 
at  Melbourne  only  those  taking  the  three  years'  course  for  the  sec- 
ondary certificate  are  of  interest  to  us.  Those  accepted  for  this 
class  must  have  passed  the  senior  public  examination  or  an  equiva- 
lent examination.  The  number  admitted  to  the  class  is  limited  to  15 
each  year.  Their  course  of  training  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  diploma 
of  education  at  the  university,  with  the  addition  of  some  special 
subjects.  The  first  two  years  are  spent  in  regular  attendance  upon 
university  classes  in  arts  or  science.  Having  passed  the  first  and 
second  years'  examinations  in  arts  and  science,  they  are  then  admitted 
to  the  special  university  courses  in  education  for  the  diploma.  These 
courses  include  lectures  on  the  theory  of  education,  with  special 
reference  to  the  methods  of  teaching  the  various  subjects.  The 
course  in  mathematics  contains  the  following: 

(i)  Special  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry. 

(ii)  A  short  history  of  elementary  mathematics. 

(iii)  General  considerations  on  the  teaching  of  mathematics. 

Students  are  required  further  to  teach  120  hours  under  supervision; 
to  attend  lessons  given  by  members  of  the  college  staff;  and  also  to 
criticize  lessons.  Part  of  this  practice  is  obtained  in  the  primary 
schools,  and  part  in  the  special  secondary  practicing  school  attached 
to  the  Teachers'  College,  and  in  other  schools. 

There  are  about  50  to  60  regular  students  of  the  college  each  year 
preparing  for  this  diploma,  and  in  addition  about  the  same  number 
of  university  students  are  qualifying  for  it,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  enabled  to  take  up  Work  in  the  secondary  schools  outside  the  con- 
trol of  the  Department  of  Education. 

The  authorities  of  the  college  are  entitled  to  nominate  six  of  those 
who  distinguish  themselves  in  this  course  for  a  further  year's  work. 

At  the  University  of  Melbourne  courses  in  pure  and  appHed 
mathematics  are  offered  for  each  of  the  three  years. 

Pure  I.  Pass— The  course  is  analytical.  It  deals  with  the  elementary  algebraic, 
trigonometric,  exponential,  logarithmic,  and  hyperbolic  functions,  with  their  graphs 
and  derivatives;  maxima  and  minima;  elementary  processes  of  integration;  the 
definite  integral  as  the  limit  of  a  sum.  fibnors— Algebra,  trigonometry,  elementary 
analytic  geometry  of  two  dimensions,  and  elementary  calculus. 

Applied  I.  Pass— Elementary  statics  and  dynamics,  with  hydrostatics.  Honors— 
A  fuller  treatment  of  the  subjects  of  the  pass  class  with  the  elements  of  vector  algebra. 

Pure  II.  Pass— In  this  course  further  work  is  done  in  plane  analytic  geometry 
and  calculus.  Honors— This  class  continues  the  work  of  I  (honors)  in  plane  analytic 
geometry  and  the  calculus,  and  it  begins  analytic  geometry  of  three  dimensions. 

Applied  II.  Pass— Elementary  analytic  statics  and  dynamics,  with  hydrostatics. 
^o^o^s_Analytic  statics,  dynamics  of  a  particle,  elementary  rigid  dynamics,  and 
hydrostatics. 
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Pure  III.  Pass — Solid  geometry  and  the  calculus,  with  differential  equations. 
Honors — In  addition  to  the  subjects  for  II  (honors):  The  functions  of  a  complex 
variable,  Fourier's  series  and  integrals,  differential  equations  and  calculus  of  variations. 

Applied  III.  Pass — Analytic  statics  and  dynamics,  the  elements  of  the  theories 
of  potential,  hydrodynamids,  elasticity,  and  electricity.  Honors — More  advanced 
work  in  these  subjects. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  course  of  training  for  teachers  in 
the  schools  of  South  Australia  under  the  department  of  education  in 
Adelaide : 

1.  At  the  age  of  14  the  future  teachers  enter  the  Adelaide  high 
school.  They  remain  there  for  three  years  and  receive  a  general 
education.  At  the  end  of  this  period  the  majority  will  have  passed 
the  senior  public  examination  in  the  University  of  Adelaide;  practi- 
cally every  student  passes  in  arithmetic  and  algebra;  a  large  number 
pass  also  in  geometry  and  in  trigonometry. 

2.  The  students  in  training  now  become  ''junior  teachers,"  and 
spend  one  to  two  years  in  primary  schools,  devoting  practically  all 
their  time  to  their  teaching  work. 

3.  Thereafter  they  enter  the  Teachers'  Training  College.  Here 
the  students  attend  university  classes  in  various  subjects,  a  certahi 
amount  of  freedom  of  selection  being  permitted.  About  20  per  cent 
take  up  what  is  called  first-year  pure  mathematics,  an  elementary 
class  at  about  the  standard  of  the  higher  public  examination  in 
algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry. 

The  students  also  attend  several  training  college  lectures,  among 
these  being  a  course  in  the  principles  of  teaching.  This  c6urse  deals 
with  the  methods  of  teaching  the  primary  school  subjects;  about 
16  out  of  a  total  of  80  hours  are  devoted  to  arithmetic.  They  also 
spend  one  morning  per  week  at  actual  teaching  in  the  prhnary  schools. 

'Those  who  have  shown  special  ability  both  as  students  and  teachers 
are  permitted  to  remain  a  second  year,  or  even  a  third  year,  at  the 
university.  These  students  invariably  take  up  a  certain  amount  of 
mathematics,  usually  attending  second-year  pure  mathematics,  as 
they  will  in  most  cases  have  already  taken  the  first  class.  Some  also 
take  the  elementary  applied  mathematics  class.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry  to  form  the  bulk  of  their 
work. 

Such  students  have  practice  as  before;  also  weekly  discussions  on 
the  methods  of  teaching.  Five  of  these  discussions  out  of  a  total  of 
twenty-five  deal  with  elementary  mathematics.  The  majority  of 
these  students  become  high-school  teachers. 

The  mathematical  courses  offered  in  the  University  of  Adelaide  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  universities  of  Sydney  and  Melbourne. 
Horace  Lamb  and  W.  H.  Bragg  were  for  many  years  professors  in 
this  university. 
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QUEENSLAND. 

Queensland  does  not  yet  possess  any  special  college  for  the  training 
of  teachers.  In  the  "  grammar  schools''  the  staff  consists  principally 
of  university  graduates.  The  high  schools  also  aim  at  making  a 
university  degree  an  almost  indispensable  qualification  for  their 
teachers. 

The  University  of  Queensland,  which  was  founded  at  Brisbane  m 
1909  and  formally  opened  in  1911,  has  an  important  sphere  of  influ- 
ence, and  the  same  general  scheme  of  mathematical  instniction  as  in 
other  States  of  the  Commonwealth  is  in  vogue. 

TASMANIA. 

Under  the  scheme  for  training  of  teachers  which  is  being  introduced 
in  Tasmania  candidates  pass  the  senior  public  examination  and 
matriculate  at  the  university.  The  next  year  is  spent  in  teaching 
in  selected  schools.  Thereafter  they  enter  the  training  college  at 
Hobart,  the  minimum  age  at  entrance  being  18  years.  They  attend 
university  classes  for  two  or  three  years.  All  receive  professional 
training  at  the  college. 

Mathematical  courses  at  the  university  are  similar  to  those  already 

described.  ^^^^^^^  Australia. 

The  organization  here  being  in  its  infancy,  there  is  nothing  of 
exceptional  interest  to  record. 


The  universities  of  Australia  are  staffed  by  British  professors,  and 
thus  the  mathematical  work  of  the  country  is  fashioned  in  conformity 
with  much  the  same  ideals  as  those  held  in  the  motherland. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

H.  S.  CARSLAW,  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Australia.  Report  presented  to  the 
International  Commission  on  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics.  Sydney,  Angus  & 
Robertson,  1914.    79  pp. 

In  the  above  sketch  I  have  many  times  quoted  verbatim  from  Prof.  Carslaw's  most  readable  report 
J.  B.  TRIVETT,  The  Official  Year-Book  of  New  South  Wales  for  1915.  Sydney, 
W.  A.  Guli'ck,  1917. 
"Education,"  pp.  213-274. 
Rept.  of  U.  S.  Commis.  Educ,  191&-16,  Vol.  1,  Washington,  1916. 
"Education  in  Australia,"  pp.  641-659. 
Two  other  recent  publications  contain  considerable  information  about  the  univer- 
sities: 

(1)  Universities  in  the  Overseas  Dominions,  Board  of  Education,  Special  Reports  on 
Educational  Subjects,  vol.  25,  London,  1912,  pp.  116-171,  196-198,  238-269; 

(2)  Congress  of  the  Universities  of  the  British  Empire,  1912,  Report  of  the  Proceedings, 
London,  1912;  also  the  Year  Bool,  1914. 


II.  AUSTRIA. 


Austria  is  nearly  116,000  square  miles  in  extent,  and  its  population 
totals  in  the  vicinity  of  29,000,000.  Of  these,  about  10,000,000  are 
Germans;  nearly  6,500,000  are  Bohemians,  Moravians,  and  Slovaks; 
at  least  5,000,000  are  Poles;  and  some  3,500,000  are  Ruthenians. 

The  minister  of  public  instruction  is  at  the  head  of  the  Austrian 
educational  system.  He  has  inspectors  of  secondary  schools  in  each 
of  the  14  Provinces  of  the  Empire  and  certain  matters  of  adminis- 
tration are  assigned  to  local  boarck.  Church  and  private  schools  are 
subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  those  of  the  State. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Before  1908  there  were  three  general  types  of  middle  or  secondary 
schools:  (1)  The  Gymnasium,  (2)  the  Realschule,  and  (3)  the  four- 
year  Realgymnasium,  the  courses  of  study  in  all  of  which  were  based 
upon  four  years  of  work  in  the  primary  schools.  The  first  two  of 
these  types  are  still  the  most  prominent.  The  normal  age  of  the 
pupil  commencing  secondary  education  is  about  10  years. 

The  complete  Gymnasium  provides  for  a  course  of  eight  years' 
study,  divided  into  two  parts  of  four  years  each.  The  first  part  is 
referred  to  as  the  Untergymnasium ;  the  latter  as  the  Obergjonnasium. 
The  course  of  study  is  characterized  by  the  great  emphasis  laid  on 
instruction  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  German.  In  passing  from  one  class 
to  another  the  pupils  undergo  very  searching  examination.  This  is 
characteristic  of  all  the  Austrian  secondary  schools. 

The  seven  years'  course  of  the  Realschule  consists  of  two  cycles  of 
three  and  four  years  each,  corresponding  to  programs  of  the  Unter- 
realschule  and  Oberrealschule.  Here  the  emphasis  is  laid  on  modern 
languages  (Latin  and  Greek  are  not  taught  at  all),  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  etc.;  that  is,  on  those  subjects  which  are  designed 
to  impart  technical  knowledge  and  afford  suitable  training  to  those 
intending  to  follow  industrial  pursuits. 

As  a  result  of  a  ministerial  decree  in  1908,  the  establishment  of 
Realgymnasien  and  Reform-realgymnasien,  each  with  an  eight-year 
course,  was  also  authorized.  But,  in  what  follows,  the  Gymnasium' 
and  Realschule  ^  only  will  be  treated  as  representative  of  Austria's 
best  secondary  schools. 


i  In  1915-16  there  were  336  Gymnasien,  of  various  forms,  for  boys  and  148  Realschulen. 
101179°— 18  2  15 
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,  The  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  class  work  in  mathe- 
matics (M.),  geometric  drawing,  and  descriptive  geometry  (D.  G.),  in 
these  types  of  schools,  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table: 


rM. 


Gymnasium  <^j)'  q 

(M. 

Realschule  \d'g' 


I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Total. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

23 

3 

3 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

3i 

5 

0 

25i 

0 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

0 

15 

The  total  number  of  hours  in  these  subjects  represents  about  14.7 
per  cent  of  all  class  periods  in  the  Gymnasium  and  about  16.5  per 
cent  of  those  in  the  Realschule. 

In  classes  I- VIII  of  the  G3niinasium  instruction  is  given,  according 
to  the  program  of  1909,  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  plane  and  sohd  geom- 
etry, plane  trigonometry,  plane  analytic  geometry,  and  elements  of 
calculus. 

To  give  a  definite  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  these  courses 
a  few  selections  from  the  program  may  be  made: 

Class  V:  Extension  and  completion  of  arithmetic  and  algebraic  studies  of  the 
previous  class.  Continued  practice  in  solution  of  equations  of  the  first  degree  arising 
"from  the  manifold  spheres  of  thought  in  which  they  may  be  applied."  Practice  in 
powers  and  roots  by  straightforward  examples.  Solid  geometry  .—Oblique  projections  * 
of  the  simplest  bodies  (also  of  crystalline  forms).  Plan  and  elevation  of  simple  objects 
by  observation  and  common  sense.  Conceptions  and  laws  concerning  the  mutual 
relations  of  straight  lines  and  planes;  limited  to  the  fundamental  and  typical  proposi- 
tions and  proofs  with  constant  appeal  to  observation  and  intuition.  Properties 
and  calculations  for  surface  and  volume  of  prisms  (cylinders),  pyramids  (cones),  the 
sphere,  and  their  sections  and  portions  when  in  section.  Euler's  theorem 
(^S-{-F=E-{-2);  regular  polyhedra.  Ohergymnasium— Class  VI:  Trigonometry —The 
trigonometric  ratios,  their  geometric  representation,  especially  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  firm  grasp  of  the  characteristics  and  relations  of  these  functions.  Solution  of 
triangles.  Repeated  comparison  of  trigonometric  propositions  and  methods  with  those 
of  plane  and  solid  geometry.  Varied  applications  of  trigonometry  to  problems  in 
surveying,  geography,  astronomy,  etc.,  the  data  where  possible  to  be  obtained  from 
direct  (even  though  rough)  measurements  by  the  pupil.  Class  VII:  Algebra.— 
Arithmetic  progressions  (of  the  first  order), ^  geometric  progressions.  Application 
of  the  last  especially  to  compound  interest.  Permutations  and  combinations  in  sim- 
plest cases.  Binomial  theorem  for  positive  integral  exponent.  Theory  of  probabilities. 
Analytic  geometry.— As  a  continuation  of  the  graphic  representation  of  single  functions 
previously  given,  further  use  is  made  of  the  analytic  method  in  dealing  with  lines 
of  the  first  and  second  degree  with  reference,  when  occasion  offers,  to  the  geometric 
treatment  of  the  same  figures  and  their  relations.  Representation  of  direction  coeffi- 
cients (chiefly  those  of  the  curves  dealt  with  in  class)  by  means  of  derivatives.  Simple 
problems  of  differentiation  in  connection  with  problems  in  mathematics  and  physics. 
Approximate  solution  of  algebraic  equations  (and  of  the  simplest  transcendental 
equations  which  occur)  by  graphic  methods.    In  Class  VIII  the  two  hours  a  week  are 

1  Drawings  of  solid  bodies  to  show  several  faces, etc., not  in  true  perspective, but  free-hand  or  constructed 
according  to  very  simple  rules.    Of.  A.  Hofler,  Didaktik  des  mathematischen  Unterrichts,  p.  207. 

2  Ordinary  arithmetic  progressions  are  said  to  be  of  the  first  order.    Series  such  as  12+22+32+  .  .  . 
J3+23+33-I- .  .  .  .,  are  called  A.  P.  of  higher  orders. 
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given  up  to  a  comprehensive  recapitulation  of  the  whole  range  of  school  mathematics, 
especially  equations,  series,  solid  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  analytic  geometry. 
Broader  and  deeper  treatment  of  particular  parts  of  the  subject.  Applications  to 
the  various  subjects  of  the  curriculum  and  to  practical  life  in  place  of  merely  formal 
exercises.  Retrospective  and  prospective  consideration  from  historical  and  philo- 
sophical points  of  view. 

For  the  K-ealschule  the  work  is  very  similar.  There  is  the  same 
effort  to  correlate  mathematics  with  other  branches  of  instruction  on 
which  it  happens  to  bear  and  with  practical  applications  in  actual  life. 

Though  searching  examinations  of  orientation"  and  ''classifica- 
tion" have  been  the  portion  of  students  of  the  Gymnasium  and 
Realschule  each  year,  the  final  examinations  (Maturitatspriifungen) 
leading  to  the  certificate  of  maturity  were  formerly  often  much 
feared.*  Some  amelioration  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  detail  here 
required  was  made  imperative  by  the  decree  of  1908.* 

The  main  object  of  these  examinations  is  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  maturity,  general  efficiency,  and  development  of  intelligence 
on  the  part  of  the  candidate  is  sufficient  to  allow  him  to  take  up 
studies  in  the  universities  or  higher  technical  schools.  Whilst  the 
examinations  for  ''classification "  establish  in  some  measure  the  rating 
of  a  pupil's  acquisition  with  reference  to  a  certain  part  of  the  pro- 
gram taught,  the  "Maturitatspriifung,"  on  the  other  hand,  embraces 
the  whole  range  of  knowledge  acquired  by  the  pupil  in  the  Gymnasium 
or  Realschule. 

The  examination  consists  of  two  parts,  a  written  and  an  oral.  The 
former  includes  questions  on  the  required  languages,  on  mathematics, 
on  exercises  in  descriptive  geometry,  and  tests  in  faciUty  with  free- 
hand drawing.  The  oral  examination  is  on  geography,  history, 
mathematics,  descriptive  geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  and  natural 
history. 

The  examination  commission  pronounces  its  verdict  after  consid- 
eration of  all  the  written  and  oral  examinations  as  well  as  of  the 
grades  received  by  the  candidate  in  tests  during  the  last  year  of  his 
course.  When  a  candidate  fails  he  may  present  himself  a  second 
time  at  the  end  of  a  semester  or  of  a  year,  but  he  may  not  repeat 
the  examination  more  than  twice. 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  PREPARATION  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

There  are  eight  State  universities  in  Austria.  The  largest  is  the 
University  of  Vienna  (German),  with  over  10,000  students.^  The 
oldest,  dating  back  to  the  fourteenth  century,  is  the  German-Bohe- 

1  Cf.  F.  Wallentin,  Maturitatsfragen  aus  der  Mathematik.  Zum  Oebrauche  filr  die  obersten  Klassen  der 
Oymnasien  und  Realschulen  zusammengestellt.  10.  Auflage.  Wien,  C.  Geroldssohn,  1912.  8+197  pp. 
Aufldsungen,  5.  Auflage,  1906.   8+221  pp. 

» In  the  summer  of  1916  this  number  was  reduced  to  3,472 
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mian  University  of  Prague.  There  are  three  other  German  universi- 
ties, at  Gratz,  Innsbruck,  and  Czernowitz.  The  PoUsh  universities 
are  at  Krakow  and  Lemberg. 

Instruction  in  the  universities  is  imparted  by  means  of:  I,  general 
courses;  II,  special  courses;  and  III,  exercises  in  proseminary  and 
seminary. 

I.  The  general  courses  are  organized  with  a  double  aim:  (1)  To 
furnish  fundamental  theoretical  knowledge  to  those  studying  mathe- 
matics in  a  purely  scientific  spirit  and  proposing  to  terminate  their 
studies  with  the  doctorate;  (2)  to  prepare  students  destined  for 
secondary-school  teachers.  Especially  in  view  of  this  second  aim 
are  the  general  courses  usually  organized  in  cycles  of  three  or  four 
years,  and  each  year  a  course  for  beginners  is  arranged  that  they 
may  be  taught  differential  and  integral  calculus  as  soon  as  possible, 
since  it  is  necessary  for  the  study  of  theoretical  physics. 

During  the  five  years  1905-6  to  1909-10  professors  at  (1)  the 
University  of  Vienna  and  (2)  the  German  section  of  the  University 
of  Prague  gave  the  following  general  courses : 

(1)  Differential  andintegral  calculus,  5  hours  weekly  during  2  semes- 
ters ;  theory  of  numbers,  5  hours  during  2  semesters ;  theory  of  differen- 
tial equations,  5  hours  during  2  semesters;  calculus  of  probabihties,  3 
hours;  definite  integrals  and  calculus  of  variations,  5  hours  during  a 
semester;  theory  of  linear  differential  equations,  5  hours;  elliptic 
functions,  5  hours;  theory  of  functions,  5  hours  during  2  se Testers; 
algebra,  5  hours  during  2  semesters;  analytic  geometry,  4  hours  dur- 
ing 2  semesters;  theory  of  invariants  with  geometric  apphcations,  2 
hours;  algebraic  curves,  2  hours;  curves  and  surfaces  of  the  third 
order,' 2  hours;  synthetic  geometry,  4  hours  during  2  semesters;  dif- 
ferential geometry,  2  hours  during  2  semesters;  line  geometry,  2 
hours;  continuous  groups,  2  hours;  noneuclidean  geometry,  2  hours; 
insurance  mathematics,  4-6  hours  during  2  semesters;  mathematical 
statistics,  3  hours;  sickness  and  accident  insurance,  2  hours. 

(2)  Apphcations  of  infinitesimal  calculus  to  geometry,  3-4  hours; 
theory  of  invariants,  2  hours;  differential  and  integral  calculus,  4-5 
hours  during  2  semesters;  systems  of  algebraic  equations,  1  hour; 
differential  equations,  5  hours;  introduction  to  calculus  of  varia- 
tions, 1  hour;  fundamental  notions  of  analysis,  2  hours;  analytic 
geometry,  3  hours  through  3  semesters;  elements  of  the  theory  of 
functions,  3  hours;  elem.ents  of  the  theory  of  numbers,  2  hours;  alge- 
braic equations,  4  hours;  introduction  to  descriptive  geometry,  2 
hours;  characteristic  features  of  infinitesimal  calculus,  3  hours  dur- 
ing 2  semesters;  theory  of  groups  and  algebraic  equations,  2  hours; 
selected  chapters  of  analytic  geometry,  2  hours;  vector  analysis,  2 
hours;  differential  equations,  3-5  hours;  contact  transformations,  2 
hours;  theory  of  transformations,  5  hours.    An  equaUy  elaborate 
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series  of  courses  is  offered  in  the  Bohemian  section  of  the  University 
of  Prague. 

Mathematical  instruction  in  Austria  is  much  handicapped  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  faculties  of  the  universities  are  so  sparsely 
staffed  with  professors  of  pure  and  applied  mathematics.  In  1909-10, 
except  at  Vienna,  no  university  had  more  than  two  such  professors 
and  only  four  had  even  one  Privatdocent.  In  Italy  and  Russia  the 
number  of  these  professors  per  university  averages  nearly  twice  as 
many  as  in  Austria;  in  France  and  Germany  nearly  one  and  one- 
half  times  as  many.  Indeed,  at  each  of  a  score  of  universities  in 
these  four  countries  there  are  more  professors  of  mathematics  than 
even  at  the  University  of  Vienna. 

In  a  memorial  presented  in  1908  to  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion and  finance  on  behalf  of  the  faculties  of  philosophy  in  Austrian 
universities  the  following  normal  program  of  mathematical  study  at 
a  university  for  a  candidate  as  a  teacher  in  a  Gymnasium  was 
outlined: 

First  year. — Introduction  to  mathematical  analysis  and  to  differential  calculus, 
elements  of  integral  calculus  with  exercises,  5  hours  a  week.  Introduction  to  geome- 
try; first  principles  of  analytic  and  synthetic  geometry,  with  exercises,  3  hours  a 
week.  A  course  of  mathematics  for  students  of  physics  and  chemistry,  5  hours  a 
week. 

Second  year. — Integral  calculus  and  first  principles  of  the  theory  of  functions  of 
complex  variables,  with  exercises,  5  hours  a  week.  Analytic  and  differential  geome- 
try, with  exercises,  5  hours  a  week.  Principal  properties  of  algebraic  equations  and 
elements  of  the  theory  of  numbers,  with  exercises,  3  hours  a  week. 

Third,  Jourth,  and  later  years. — Higher  courses  on  the  theory  of  differential  equations, 
the  calculus  of  variations,  the  theory  of  functions,  the  theory  of  groups  of  transforma- 
tions, on  the  principles  of  arithmetic  and  of  geometry,  etc.,  at  least  3  hours  a  week. 
Seminary  for  mathematical  analysis,  2  hours  a  week.  Seminary  for  geometry,  2  hours 
a  week.    Seminary  for  the  theory  of  numbers  and  higher  algebra,  2  hours  a  week. 

On  this  scheme  the  memorial  comments  as  follows: 

But  it  should  be  emphasized  that  this  program  indicates  only  that  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  future  professors  in  Gymnasien;  if  one  wished  to  obtain  a  more 
extended  preparation,  which  it  should  be  the  principal  aim  of  the  university  to  fur- 
nish, it  would  be  necessary  to  augment  this  program  by  a  whole  series  of  courses  in 
special  fields  of  pure  mathematics  and  on  different  branches  of  applied  mathematics. 

The  program  indicated  corresponds,  then,  only  to  a  minimum.  Now,  the  execu- 
tion of  such  a  program  requires  at  least  three  professors,  and  further,  this  number  will 
only  suffice  if  each  of  two  of  the  three  chairs  has  an  assistant  at  its  disposal.  The 
exercises  corresponding  to  elementary  courses  ought  to  be  directed  by  assistants 
under  the  control  of  professors.  For,  in  order  that  exercises  be  truly  profitable,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  be  individual,  as  has  been  the  case  for  a  long  time  in  higher 
technical  schools  for  all  practical  branches  and  for  descriptive  geometry.  That  is  to 
say,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  work  out  some  examples  on  the  blackboard  in  the  class- 
room with  one  or  more  students;  rather  is  it  necessary  to  lay  before  the  students  a 
selection  of  examples  from  which  they  then  choose  according  to  their  personal  in- 
clinations some  problems  to  solve  under  the  guidance  of  the  professor  and  assistant. 
This  personal  activity,  even  to  such  a  minor  degree,  is  particularly  valuable  for  the 
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future  professor;  for,  in  his  teaching  he  ought  to  display  certainty  and  enthusiasm. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  proposed  reform  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools  demands  a  suitable  preparation  of  the  professor. 

Since  of  course  the  whole  scheme  of  instruction  in  a  country  depends  first  of  all  on 
instruction  in  the  university — that  is  to  say,  since  a  good  organization  of  university 
instruction  is  of  capital  importance  for  general  instruction — the  faculty  of  philosophy 
of  the  Austrian  university  regard  it  as  urgent  to  satisfy  these  exigencies  of  uni- 
versity instruction. 

There  ought  then  to  be  at  least  three  chairs  of  mathematics  in  the  faculty  of  philoso- 
phy of  every  Austrian  university,  one  in  each  of  the  following  fields:  (a)  For  the 
theory  of  numbers  and  higher  algebra;  (6)  for  mathematical  analysis;  (c)  for  geometry. 
At  least  two  of  these  chairs  ought  to  be  held  by  "ordinary"  professors  provided  with 
assistants. 

As  this  memorial  did  not  bring  about  any  material  change  in  the 
situation,  we  remark  that  in  most  Austrian  universities  the  oppor- 
tunities for  scientific  preparation  of  the  professor  of  mathematics 
in  secondary  schools  are  inadequate. 

II.  Having  noted  typical  general  courses  which  may  contribute  to 
this  training,  let  us  next  consider  the  special  courses.  There  were 
no  special  courses  given  by  Privatdocenten  in  the  German  division  of 
the  University  of  Prague  during  the  five-year  period  referred  to 
above.  At  the  University  of  Vienna,  however,  Privatdocenten 
offered  the  following  courses:  Mathematical  statistics,  3  hours, 
during  2  semesters;  elliptic  functions,  2  hours,  during  2  semesters; 
quaternions  and  other  hypercomplex  number  systems,  2  hours; 
theoretical  arithmetic,  3  hours;  differential  geometry,  2  hours; 
potential  theory,  2  hours;  Pfaff's  problem,  2  hours;  elementary 
theory  of  functions,  3  hours,  during  2  semesters;  functions  of  a  single 
real  variable,  2-3  hours,  during  2  semesters;  hypergeometric  series, 
2  hours;  infinite  double  series,  2  hours;  infinite  groups,  2  hours; 
theory  of  numbers,  3  hours;  foundations  of  geometry,  2  hours, 
during  2  semesters;  finite  discrete  groups,  2  hours;  review  of  more 
recent  mathematical  works,  2  hours;  complex  number  systems,  2 
hours;  selected  chapters  of  higher  algebra,  3  hours;  calculus  of 
variations,  3  hours,  during  2  semesters;  theory  of  integral  trans- 
cendental functions,  2  hours;  determinants,  1  hour;  the  principle  of 
duality  in  geometry,  2  hours;  integral  equations,  3  hours;  selected 
chapters  of  theory  of  functions,  2  hours;  analysis  situs,  2  hours, 
during  2  semesters;  Taylor's  series  and  its  analytic  extension,  2  hours; 
synopsis  of  differential  calculus  with  applications,  3  hours;  general 
theory  of  groups,  2  hours. 

The  number  of  these  courses  offered  at  the  University  of  Vienna  is 
nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  total  of  similar  courses  offered  at  aU 
other  Austrian  universities  during  the  same  period.  The  three 
courses  given  at  the  University  of  Krakow  were:  Mathematics  in 
Poland  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centm-y,  1  hour;  Arabian 
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mathematics,  1  hour;  history  of  mathematics  in  antiquity  and  the 
Middle  Ages,  2  hours. 

Special  lectures  on  topics  having  more  direct  connection  with  the 
mathematical  work  in  secondary  schools  are  not  numerous.  Occa- 
sional courses  on  selected  chapters  of  elementary  mathematics  have 
been  given  by  Prof.  Zindler  at  Innsbruck.  Prof,  von  Sterneck 
claims  that  the  two-hour  year  course  on  elementary  mathematics 
which  he  first  offered  in  1909-10  and  which  was  organized  so  as  to  be 
given  every  third  year  at  the  University  of  Gratz,  was  the  only 
regular  course  of  this  nature  in  an  Austrian  university.  He  tells  us 
that  he  expounded  thoroughly  the  laws  governing  positive  integers; 
discussed  the  introduction  of  negative  integers  in  the  usual  way; 
treated  rational  numbers  in  a  pm-ely  abstract  manner  as  number 
pairs;  discussed  in  detail  Cantor's  theory  of  number  sequence  and 
the  related  theory  of  irrational  numbers,  as  well  as  the  successive 
extensions  of  the  idea  of  power.  In  order  to  discuss  exactly  the 
convergence  of  infinite  series,  especially  the  geometric,  the  idea  of 
regular  sequence  was  also  introduced.  Rules  governing  operations 
on  complex  quantities  defined  in  connection  with  pairs  of  real  quan- 
tities were  presented  in  detail  and  the  connection  with  the  n  roots  of 
unity  mentioned.  The  foundations  of  geometry  were  not  presented 
with  the  same  completeness  as  to  rigor.  There  the  didactic  points 
of  view,  first  recommended  by  Borel  and  already  employed  by 
Suppantschitsch  in  his  textbooks  on  geometry  for  the  secondary 
schools,  were  developed,  the  questions  of  the  independence  of  the 
axioms  being  left  entirely  to  one  side. 

Spherical  trigonometry  is  not  taught  in  the  Gymnasien.  At  most 
universities  the  fundamental  formulae  are  derived  in  the  lectures  on 
analytic  geometry  of  space;  for  example,  at  Krakow,  Gratz,  and 
Innsbruck.  More  extended  development  occurs  in  seminary  exer- 
cises; for  example,  those  of  Gmeiner,  at  Innsbruck,  and  Mertens,  at 
Vienna;  the  latter  in  his  proseminary  lectures  on  spherical  trigo- 
nometry and  considers  the  analogues  on  the  sphere  of  such  results  as 
Feuerbach's  theorem  and  MaKatti's  problem.  Otherwise,  spherical 
trigonometry  is  developed  in  the  lectures  on  astronomy. 

Many  persons  feel'  strongly  that  regular  lectures  on  descriptive 
geometry  should  be  given  at  all  Austrian  universities,^  but  so  far 
such  courses  have  been  established  at  Gratz  and  Innsbruck  only. 

III.  At  every  Austrian  university,  in  addition  to  the  lectures, 
there  are  mathematical  seminary  exercises  which  allow  of  a  certain 
amount  of  individual  activity  on  the  part  of  the  student  as  opposed 
to  the  compulsory  receptive  attitude  in  the  lecture  room.  Each 

ordinary"  professor  is  supposed  to  conduct  a  section  of  such 

iCf.  E.  Miiller,  "AnreguBgen  zur  Ausgestaltung  des  darstellend-geometrischen  Unterriclifs  an  tech- 
nisclien  Hochschulen  and  Universitaten."  Jahreshericht  der  deutschen  Mathematiker-Vereinigung,  Band 
19,  1910,  pp.  19-24. 
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seminary  exercises.  These  exercises  are  for  both  beginners  and 
advanced  students. 

The  section  for  beginners  is  referred  to  at  the  universities  of  Vienna, 
Prague  (Bohemian) ,  and  Czernowitz  as  proseminary.  The  number  of 
hours  per  week  devoted  to  all  seminar  exercises  varies  from  2  at 
Gratz  and  Innsbruck  to  4  (2  hours  proseminary)  at  Czernowitz  in  the 
winter  semester  and  4  at  Krakow;  of  the  3  hours  a  week  at  Vienna, 
one  hour  is  for  the  proseminary. 

Active  participation  of  members  of  the  seminary  in  its  exercises  is 
not  generally  compulsory.  An  exception  to  this  is  in  the  section  of 
the  seminary  conducted  at  Gratz  by  Prof.  v.  Dantscher,  who 
requires  three  students  each  semester  to  work  on  some  topics,  usually 
quite  independent  of  subjects  of  lectures  during  that  semester,  for 
presentation  before  fellow  students.  This  gives  the  students  in  the 
seminary  opportunity  to  learn,  with  the  aid  of  the  professors'  criti- 
cisms, how  such  matters  should  be  treated,  before  the  preparation 
of  the  required  ''Hausarbeit"  in  connection  with  the  examination 
for  secondary  school  teachers  (Lehramtspriif ung) .  Examples  of 
themes  of  such  required  papers  are  as  follows:  Explanation  of  the 
convergence  of  an  additive  aggregate  of  infinitely  many  rational 
numbers;  examination  of  the  connection  between  m  functions  of  n 
variables  (Dini);  the  projective  generation  of  space  curves  of  the 
third  order;  discussion  of  double  integrals. 

In  most  cases  the  exercises  are  oral.  Those  for  the  proseminary 
have,  mainly,  direct  connection  with  the  current  lectures.  In  the 
seminary  the  topics  are  chosen  sometimes  on  the  initiative  of  the 
students  and  sometimes  on  the  recommendation  of  the  professor.  As 
a  general  thing  it  has  been  found  that  about  one-half  of  those  who 
regularly  attend  semmary  exercises  participate  in  its  discussions. 
The  value  of  such  participation  is  generally  recognized,  and  Prof.  v. 
Dantscher  has  proposed  that  it  should  be  required,  during  two 
semesters  at  least,  for  all  candidates  as  teachers  in  secondary  schools, 
just  as  exercises  in  experimental  physics  are  required. 

Examinations. — The  present  decrees  regarding  the  preparation 
of  secondary  school  teachers  were  promulgated  in  1911.  These  re- 
quire that  candidates  shall  pass  two  examinations:  (1)  A  preliminary 
examination  on  philosophy  and  pedagogy ;  (2)  the  Lehramtspriifung. 
While  more  or  less  preparation  for  these  examinations  is  provided  at 
the  universities,  the  examinations  are  not  conducted  by  the  univer- 
sities, but  by  State  examination  commissions  whose  members  are, 
however,  mostly  university  professors. 

(1)  In  the  preliminary  examination  the  candidate  must  show  that 
he  has  acquired  the  knowledge  of  philosophy  and  pedagogy  essential 
for  every  teacher.  This  knowledge  should  embrace  the  main  ideas 
and  principles  of  the  theory  of  education  and  instruction  and  their 
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theoretical  foundations  in  psychology  and  logic,  as  well  as  general 
survey  notions  of  the  principal  periods  of  the  history  of  higher 
education  since  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  candidate  is  not  admitted  to  this  examination  before  the  end 
of  the  fifth  semester.  In  preparation  for  it  he  is  recommended  to 
take  a  four-hour  course  of  lectures  in  pedagogy,  a  four-hour  course  in 
philosophy  (especially  psychology),  and,  when  possible,  courses  in 
school  hygiene  and  in  the  methodology  of  his  special  subjects.  He 
is  also  strongly  recommended  to  take  part  in  seminary  exercises  in 
pedagogy  and  in  his  special  subjects. 

The  examination  is  conducted  by  the  professors  in  philosophy  and 
pedagogy  mider  the  guidance  of  the  director  of  the  examination 
commission,  or  of  his  deputy,  and  lasts  about  half  an  hour.  The 
commission  gives  the  candidate  a  certificate  as  to  the  results  of  the 
examination.  If  a  candidate  is  not  admitted  to  the  examination 
on  account  of  inadequate  preparation,  he  is  not  allowed  to  present 
himself  for  examination  again  until  another  semester  has  elapsed. 
A  certificate  that  he  has  passed  the  preliminary  examination  must 
be  presented  to  the  commission  with  the  application  for  admission 
to  the  Lehramtspriifmig. 

(2)  The  time  required,  as  student  in  a  university,  in  preparation 
for  the  Lehramtsprufung  is  about  three  and  one-half  or  four  years, 
and  the  examination  is  the  same  whether  the  candidate  is  later  to  be 
a  teacher  in  the  Gymnasium  or  in  the  Realschule. 

The  examination  is  on  subjects  grouped  in  a  certain  way.  Those 
groups  which  involve  mathematics  are: 

{a)  Mathematics  and  physics  as  majors. 

Q))  Descriptive  geometry  and  mathematics  as  majors. 

(c)  Natural  history  as  major,  mathematics  and  physics  as  minors. 

{d)  Natural  history  as  major,  mathematics  and  geometrical  draw- 
ing as  minors. 

(e)  Philosophy  and  mathematics  as  majors  and  physics  as  minor. 

(/)  Chemistry  as  major  with  mathematics  and  physics  as  minors 

For  mathematics  as  major  the  official  requirements  are :  Knowledge  of 
''general  arithmetic,"  of  the  foundation  of  higher  algebra  and  theory 
of  numbers  and  their  significaT:}ce  for  elementary  mathematics;  ele- 
mentary geometry,  synthetic  and  analytic  geometry,  of  the  plane 
and  of  space;  foundations  of  descriptive  geometry;  differential  and 
integral  calculus  and  its  apphcations  to  geometry,  the  elements  of 
the  calculus  of  variations;  familiarity  with  the  foundations  of  modern 
theory  of  functions;  and  acquaintance  with  the  principal  results  of 
the  investigations  concerning  the  foundations  of  mathematics. 

For  mathematics  as  minor:  Eoiowledge  of  elementary  arithmetic, 
insight  into  the  structure  of  the  field  of  real  numbers  and  into  oper- 
ations with  them;  knowledge  of  elementary  geometry  to  the  extent 
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of  what  is  taught  in  secondary  schools,  and  exercises  in  space  percep- 
tions; accuracy  and  speed  in  the  solution  of  simple  examples  applying 
the  idea  of  a  function  and  the  elements  of  differential  and  integral 
calculus  to  functions  coming  up  in  secondary  school  work. 

For  (a)  descriptive  geometry  and  (b)  geometrical  drawing:  (a) 
Thorough  grounding  in  orthogonal,  obUque,  and  central  methods  of 
projection  including  axonometry,  knowledge  of  relief  perspective,  of 
the  most  important  map  projections,  especially  of  stereographic  pro- 
jection and  of  cyclography.  Famiharity  with  the  constructions 
relating  to  curved  lines  (especially  curves  of  the  second  order,  space 
curves  of  the  third  and  fourth  order  and  helices)  and  curved  surfaces 
(chiefly  surfaces  of  the  second  order,  surfaces  of  revolutions,  helicoidal, 
ruled  and  envelope  surfaces,  particularly  in  lighting-constructions). 
Acquaintance  with  some  applications  of  descriptive  geometry  (as 
construction  of  sundials,  roof  trusses,  sections  of  stone  (stereotomy)). 
Knowledge  of  projective  and  infinitesimal  geometry  in  so  far  as 
these  subjects  are  necessary  in  the  applications  of  descriptive  geom- 
etry.   Exactness  and  facihty  in  constructive  drawing. 

(6)  Elements  of  descriptive  geometry  to  the  extent  of  thoprogram 
of  Kealschulen.  Axonometric  representations.  Elements  of  shad- 
ows and  Hnear  perspective;  the  geometrical  construction  of,  and  by 
means  of,  polygons  and  the  most  important  plane  curves,  especially 
the  conic  sections.    Exactness  and  facility  in  constructive  drawing. 

Each  examination  comprises  three  parts:  The  Hausarheiten  (theses), 
the  written  examinations,  and  the  oral  examinations. 

To  prepare  each  of  the  theses  the  candidate  has  three  months. 
These  theses  need  not  necessarily  show  capacity  for  discovery  on  the 
part  of  the  candidate,  but  they  must  indicate  thorough  famiharity 
with  the  literature  and  content  of  the  subjects.  In  connection  with 
a  very  large  subject  a  general  presentation  of  the  outstanding  results 
may  be  permissible.  Again,  certain  illustrations  of  a  theory  may  be 
worked  out.  The  character  of  the  topics  is  shown  by  the  following 
selection  of  themes  of  theses  in  recent  years.  (None  of  these  sub- 
jects were  discussed  in  the  lectures  at  universities  where  they  were 
assigned.) 

(a)  For  major: 

The  theory  of  Fourier's  series. 
The  isoperimetric  problem. 

Systematic  presentation  of  the  proofs  of  the  fundamental  theorem  of  algebra. 
On  Abel's  equation. 

Theta  functions  and  their  applications  in  the  theory  of  surfaces  of  the  fourth 
order. 

Historical  presentation  of  the  progress  in  the  theory  of  algebraic  equations  (in 

its  leading  features). 
Triply  orthogonal  systems  of  surfaces. 
Transcendental  numbers,  especially  e  and  tt. 

Jacobi's  functional  determinants  and  their  most  important  applications. 
Method  of  derivation  of  large  prime  numbers. 
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(a)  For  major — Continued. 

The  series  for  tana;  and  aecx  and  the  most  important  properties  of  their 
coefficients. 

The  significance  of  tt  in  the  calculus  of  probabilities  and  theory  of  errors. 
Focal  properties  of  surfaces  of  the  second  degree. 
Algebraic  treatment  of  the  27  lines  on  a  surface  of  the  third  order. 
Reye's  complex. 

Rational  space  curves  of  the  fourth  order. 

Jdz 
"^(z—a)  (z—b)  (z—c) 

(6)  For  minor: 

Solution  of  equations  of  the  third  and  fourth  degree. 
Properties  of  the  nine-point  circle. 

Theorems  of  Pascal  and  Brianchon  and  their  proof  in  the  case  of  the  circle. 
The  general  term  of  the  Lam^  series  and  the  proposition  with  regard  to  the 

greatest  common  divisor  of  two  expressions.^ 
Elementary  geometric  treatment  of  the  problem  of  tangencies  of  Apollonius. 
A  presentation  of  pages  Cj-G  of  Girard's  Invention  nouvelle  en  Valgehre  (1629) 

in  modern  mathematical  phraseology  and  notation. 
The  determination  of  the  15  Archimedean  solids  in  terms  of  the  radius  of  the 

circumscribed  sphere. 
Weierstrass's  theory  of  irrational  numbers. 
The  theorems  of  Fermat  and  Wilson. 

In  connection  with  the  written  and  oral  examinations,  questions 
are  usually  asked  on  the  theory  of  symmetric  functions,  the  algebraic 
solution  of  equations  of  the  first  to  the  fourth  degrees,  and  better 
candidates  may  also  be  questioned  on  the  elements  of  the  theory  of 
groups  and  on  the  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  the  algebraic  solution 
of  equations  of  degree  higher  than  the  fourth.  Questions  on  the 
calculus  of  variations  are  usually  omitted.  In  general,  clarity  of 
perception  and  certainty  in  handling  fundamental  theorems  are 
valued  more  than  the  extent  of  minute  knowledge. 

In  the  written  examination  there  is  also  opportunity  to  indicate 
ability  to  apply  theoretic  knowledge  to  practical  problems.  Further, 
the  examinations  pay  special  attention  to  the  subjects  of  the  stu- 
dents' university  lectures  and  seminary  exercises.  The  written 
examination  for  a  major  lasts  eight  hours,  two  sessions  of  four  hours 
on  the  same  day;  for  a  minor  four  hours  are  allowed. 

In  1908-1910,  241  persons  passed  the  professorship  examination, 
with  mathematics  and  physics  as  majors;  89  at  Vienna,  80  at  Prague, 
'at  Czernowitz,  etc.,  only  1. 

Comparatively  few  students  in  Austria  proceed  to  the  doctorate  in 
mathematics — less  than  50  in  the  last  45  years.  Half  of  these  were 
at  Vienna. 

In  the  examinations  of  candidates  with  mathematics  as  a  minor — 
that  is,  of  those  who  may  expect  to  become  teachers  in  the  lower 

'  This  title  refers  to  G  Lamp's  "Note  sur  la  limite  du  nombre  des  divisions  dans  la  recherche  du  \)\us 
grand  commun  diviseur  entre  deux  nombres  entiers",  Comptes  Rendus,  1844,  tome  19,  pp.  867-870. 
The  series  of  numbers  1,  1,  2,  3,  5,  8,  13,  34,  ...  ,  which  here  conies  up,  is  the  recurring  series  often 
called  the  Fibonacci  Series. 
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mathematical  classes  of  the  middle  schools — the  ground  covered  is 
usually  that  of  the  Maturitatspriifung.  Some  examiners  also 
demand  spherical  trigonometry  and  such  things  as  the  solution  of 
an  equation  of  the  third  degree  or  lay  special  emphasis  on  the  devel- 
opment of  the  power  of  space  perception. 

It  is  felt  very  strongly  by  some  Austrian  educators  that  the  lower 
standard  for  teachers  in  the  Untergymnasien  and  Unterrealschulen 
is  decidedly  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  these  institutions. 

After  a  candidate  for  a  professorship  in  a  secondary  school  has 
passed  the  professorship  examination,  he  has  yet  to  undergo  a  ''trial 
year"  before  he  can  be  assigned  to  a  post.  At  least  this  is  true  in 
theory ;  in  practice  the  need  for  teachers  has  been  so  great  that  most 
of  them  have  not  had  adequate  professional  preparation.  Of  over 
200  candidates  approved  by  the  Vienna  examination  commission  and 
supposed  to  be  having  a  ''trial  year"  in  1908-9,  only  one  actually 
completed  the  work  of  the  year. 

This  trial  year  is  passed  in  a  Mittelschulseminar,  which  is  most 
successful  when  it  is  directly  connected  with  a  Gymnasium  or  Real- 
schule.  On  entering  the  Seminar  the  student  is  placed  under  a 
certain  professor  who  has  charge  of  his  development  during  the  trial 
year.  In  the  first  few  weeks  the  candidate  visits  classes  which  his 
professor  teaches,  and  notes  the  methods  employed  and  the  per- 
sonality of  the  pupils.  The  candidate  next  gives  instruction  with 
the  aid  or  under  the  direction  of  the  professor.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  second  semester  the  candidate  instructs  without  aid  for  at  least 
a  month.  Furthermore,  all  candidates  have  weekly  conferences  with 
the  guiding  professor  and  the  director  of  the  Seminar  with  reference 
to  various  questions  regarding  instruction,  school  discipline,  peda- 
gogy, school  hygiene,  and  notable  publications  in  pedagogic  literature. 

After  8  years  of  service  professors  in  secondary  schools  are  entitled 
to  a  small  pension  in  case  of  need.  The  rate  of  pension  gradually  in- 
creases until  after  30  years  of  service  it  amounts  to  full  salary. 
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III.  BELGIUM. 


The  area  of  Belgium  is  less  than  that  of  the  States  of  Maryland 
and  Delaware  together,  but  the  population  is  somewhat  greater  than 
that  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Education  is  controlled  by  the  minister  of  sciences  and  arts,  who 
has  under  him  two  general  directors,  one  for  primary  and  one  for 
secondary  and  higher  education.  For  secondary  education  the 
ministry  also  has  an  inspector  general,  nominated  by  the  King, 
and  two  ordinary  inspectors,  one  for  the  humanities,  the  other  for 
mathematics  and  science.  Authority  is  exercised  over  schools  by 
the  ministry  in  effective  manner  through  control  of  the  Government 
appropriations,  appointment  of  teachers,  regulation  of  programs,  and 
prescription  of  textbooks. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  Belgium  the  better  secondary  schools  proper  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  two  classes,  those  supported  by  the  Government  and 
those  maintained  by  the  communes.  The  former  are  of  two  kinds: 
(a)  the  AtUnees  Royaux  (royal  athenaeums,  caUed  also  higher 
middle  schools) ;  and  (b)  the  Lower  Middle  Schools  or  Middle  Schools. 
The  communal  secondary  schools  {colleges  communaux)  are  mostly 
controlled  by  the  church  or  rehgious  orders.  In  1912  they  included  / 
15  colleges,  which  ranked  about  as  high  as  the  ath6nees.  ; 

(a)  The  athenees  royaux,  20  in  number,  are  subject  to  official  con-  ; 
trol  under  the  direction  of  the  King.  In  accordance  with  a  decree 
of  1888  the  courses  in  the  athenees  were  arranged  m  three  paraUel 
divisions:  (1)  The  Jiumanites  grecques-latines ,  with  seven  years  of 
Latin  and  five  years  of  Greek;  (2)  the  Tiumanites  Mines,  with 
seven  years  of  Latin,  no  Greek,  and  a  very  extensive  course  m 
mathematics;  (3)  the  tiumanites  modernes,  where  modern  languages 
serve  as  the  basis  for  teaching  during  the  seven  years.  The  three 
higher  classes  of  the  Tiumanites  modernes  comprise  two  sections,  the 
scientific  section  and  the  commercial  section.^  The  classes  during 
the  seven  years  of  each  of  the  divisions  are  numbered  VII-I.  Pupils 
entering  VII  are  about  12  years  of  age '  and  have  had  the  equivalent 
of  6  years  of  training  in  the  primary  schools.   

.  Note  that  the  scheme  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  French  lyc6es.   In  Germany  these  differ^^^^ 
types  of  instruction  are  given  in  different  schools:  the  Gymnasium,,  the  Realgyinnasmm,  and  ^ealschute^ 
2  The  minimum  age  of  admission  to  the  ath^n^es  is  11  years,  and  an  entrance  exammation  must  be 
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The  mathematical  subjects  taught  in  the  ath6n6es  are  arithmetic, 
algebra,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry, 
plane  and  analytic  geometry,  descriptive  geometry,  and  surveying. 

Number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  mathematics  and  its  applications  in  the  different 

divisions. 


Greek-Latin  humanities  i . . 

Latin  humanities '  

Modem  humanities: 

(a)  Scientific  section .. . 

(6)  Commercial  section. 


VII 

VI 

V 

IV 

III 

II 

I 

Total. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

21 

3 

3 

4 

4 

6 

6 

8 

34 

3 

3 

4 

4 

6 

6 

8 

34 

3 

3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

22 

1  The  courses  in  ancient  humanities  bifurcate  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  year,  V. 

In  the  first  two  years  the  mathematics  is  the  same  for  all,  and  the 
programs  for  the  Latin  humanities  and  the  scientific  section  of  the 
modem  humanities  are  identical.  The  commercial  section  differs 
from  the  scientific  section  in  Classes  III-I  only.  In  Class  III  of  the 
scientific  section  the  following  subjects  are  taught: 

In  arithmetic:  General  theory  of  divisibility  of  numbers,  highest  common  divisor, 
least  common  multiple,  theory  of  prime  numbers,  Fermat's  Theorem,  conversion 
of  ordinary  fractions  into  decimal  fractions  and  reciprocally,  numerical  approxi- 
mations, weights  and  measures,  operations  on  complex  numbers,  cube  root.  In 
aljebra:  Discussion  of  the  general  equation  of  the  first  degree  in  one  and  two  un- 
knowns, complete  discussion  of  the  general  equation  of  the  second  degree,  properties 
of  trinomials  of  the  second  degree,  questions  of  maxima  and  minima,  progressions, 
logarithms,  use  of  tables,  compound  interest,  and  annuities.  In  geometry:  Regular 
polygons,  measure  of  the  circle,  determination  of  x,  problems,  notions  on  the  theory 
of  transversals.  In  plan^  trigonometry:  Fundamental  formulae,  identities,  construc- 
tion, and  usage  of  trigonometric  tables,  solution  of  triangles.    Surveying  and  leveling. 

In  Class  I  of  the  Latin  humanities  two  of  the  eight  hours  a  week 
are  devoted  to  a  thorough  review  of  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigo- 
nometry, with  new  applications  of  the  theories.  In  the  remaining 
six  hours  some  of  the  topics  taken  up  are: 

Determinants  of  the  second,  third,  and  higher  orders;  elementary  properties,  appli- 
cation to  the  solution  of  a  system  of  n  equations  of  the  first  degree;  in  spherical  trigo- 
nometry: Solution  of  triangles,  spherical  excess,  radii  of  inscribed  and  circumscribed 
circles  of  a  triangle,  distance  between  two  points  on  the  earth's  surface,  volume  of 
the  parallelepiped  and  tetrahedron  in  terms  of  the  edges  and  angles;  in  analytic  geom- 
etry: Principal  properties  of  points,  lines,  conies,  conies  as  sections  of  a  cone,  inter- 
section and  similitude  of  two  conies;  in  descriptive  geometry:  Introductory  notions. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  instruction  in  the  athenee  is  maintained 
at  a  very  high  standard  and  carried  out  in  such  way  as  to  arouse 
keen  competition  for  honors  and  prizes.  These  are  distributed  as 
the  outcome  of  three  examinations  each  year  for  each  class,  the 
third  being  called  the  Concours  general.  A  sample  paper  in  the 
Concours  general  of  1910  for  Class  I  in  Latin  humanities  and  scientific 
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section  will  give  a  further  indication  of  the  mathematical  standards 
of  the  ath^nee: 

I.  Analytic  geometry.^ — Given  a  rhombus  ABCD  whose  diagonals  AC,  BD,  are, 
respectively,  equal  to  2a  and  25,  and  intersect  in  0.  (a)  Form  the  general  equation 
of  the  conies  S  whose  conjugate  diameters  have  the  directions  of  the  sides  BA,  BC, 
and  which  meet  the  diagonal  in  two  points  E  and  F  such  that,  OExOF=-d\ 
Show  that  the  conies  S  pass  through  four  fixed  points  and  construct  these  points. 
(6)  Find  the  locus  of  the  poles  of  with  respect  to  the  conies  S.  Find  also  the 
locus  of  the  points  of  contact  of  the  tangents  drawn  to  the  same  conies,  parallel  to 
AC.  (c)  Consider,  in  each  of  the  conies  S,  the  axes  of  symmetry  /,  the  polar  p  of  the 
vertex  D,  and  the  perpendicular  d  dropped  from  D  on  p.  Find  the  locus  of  the  points 
of  section  of  d  with  I  and  construct  this  locus.  II.  Descriptive  geometry. — Given  a 
line  c,  and  the  horizontal  line  a  cutting  the  frontal  line  b  in  the  point  A.  (a)  Find  on 
the  line  c  the  point  S,  equally  distant  from  the  sides  of  the  acute  angle  formed  by  a 
and  b.  (6)  From  S  drop  the  perpendiculars  SD,  SB  on  a.  and  b,  respectively,  (c) 
Construct  the  quadrangular  pyramid  S-ABCD,  which  is  found  by  cutting  with  the 
plane  (a,  b)  the  solid  angle  whose  four  edges  are  SA,  SB,  c,  SD.  (d)  Give  a  repre- 
sentation of  this  pyramid,  applying  the  conventions  with  respect  to  the  parts  of  the 
drawing  of  projections  of  parts  seen  and  hidden.  III.  Demonstrate  that  the  six 
dihedrals  of  a  tetrahedron  satisfy  the  relation, 

—  1  cos  (ab)  cos  (ac)  cos  (ad) 

cos  (ba)  —1  cos  (be)  cos  (bd) 

cos  (ca)  cos  (cb)  -1  cos  (cd) 

cos  (da)  cos  (db)  cos  (dc)  —1 

where  the  four  faces  are  denoted  by  a,  b,  c,  d,  and  (pq)  denotes  the  dihedral  angle 
formed  by  the  faces  called  p  and  q. 

If  the  trihedral  angle  formed  by  the  faces  a,  b,  c  is  trirectangular,  show  that  the 
preceding  equality  reduces  to 

cos\ad)-\-cos^{bd)-^cos^{cd)=l. 

The  student  who  completes  any  one  of  the  courses  of  instruction 
in  an  athenee  and  passes  the  final  examination  receives  a  diplome  de 
sortie,  which  admits  him  to  the  goal  of  his  ambition,  a  university. 
It  wiU  admit  him  to  any  faculty.  Only  in  the  special  schools  must 
an  applicant  for  admission,  whether  he  has  a  diplome  or  not,  be 
examined  on  the  program  of  the  Latin  or  scientific  sections. 

(&)  The  State  lower  middle  schools,  of  which  there  are  about  90 
for  boys,^  ''were  created  by  the  Government  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  higher  artisan  and  commercial  classes."  Entering  pupils  for 
these  schools  and  for  the  athenees  have  the  same  preparation.  The 
courses  of  study  are  arranged  so  as  to  occupy  three  years.  The 
obligatory  courses  are:  French,  Flemish,  history,  geography,  arith- 
metic, algebra,  geometry,  zoology,  botany,  physics,  chemistry,  com- 
merce, drawing,  and  gymnastics.  As  to  mathematics,  it  corresponds 
approximately  to  what  is  taken  up  in  the  first  four  years  at  the 

1  For  solution  of  these  questions,  see  Mathesis,  1911,  vol.  31,  pp.  35-38,  61,  67. 

«  Mr.  Rose  seems  to  be  incorrect  in  stating  (p.  351)  that  there  are  only  about  50  of  these  schools.  Cf.  States- 
TMn'8  Year-Book,  1917,  and  Reports  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  1913-14,  etc. . 
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athenees.^  Pupils  who  have  completed  the  course  of  a  lower  mifldle 
school  are  admitted  to  IV  of  an  athenee  without  examination  or  to 
III  after  successfully  passing  an  examination. 

THE  UNIVERSITIES. 

There  are  no  higher  normal  schools  in  Belgium,  and  except  in 
very  rare  instances  a  candidate  for  a  professorship  in  an  athenee 
must  have  received  the  degree  of  doctor  from  a  university. 

There  are  four  universities — two  belonging  to  the  State,  at  Ghent 
and  Liege;  the  free  university  at  Brussels;  and  the  largest  of  all,  the 
Roman  Cathohc  university  at  Louvain.^  Each  of  these  universities 
has  certain  special  schools  or  institutes  connected  with  it.  Per- 
haps the  most  famous  of  them  is  the  technical  school  attached  to 
the  University  of  Liege.  In  each  of  the  universities  there  are  four 
faculties — philosophy,  law,  medicine,  and  sciences.  It  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  last-named  faculty  that  the  future  professors  of  mathe- 
matics and  professors  of  natural  science  are  formed.  On  entering 
the  faculty  of  science  as  students  these  candidates  are  required  to 
present  a  difldme  de  sortie  from  an  athenee  or  a  college,  or  else  to 
pass  equivalent  examinations  either  (1)  before  the  faculty  or  (2) 
before  a  jury  composed  of  professors  of  secondary  teaching  and 
appointed  by  the  minister  of  sciences  and  arts.  The  students  are 
"usually  graduates  from  the  scientific  section  of  an  athenee.^ 

In  addition  to  pure  mathematics  the  future  professor  is  required 
to  study  general  physics  and  mathematical  physics,  rational  me- 
chanics, chemistry,  and  crystallography.  The  program  also  includes 
a  course  in  psychology,  logic,  and  moral  philosophy,  as  well  as  in 
the  history  of  mathematics. 

Didactic  preparation  takes  place  at  the  same  time  as  scientific 
preparation,  each  university  possessing  a  special  chair  of  mathe- 
matical methodology. 

The  scientific  preparation  extends  over  four  years.  During  the 
first  two  years  the  student  prepares  to  secure  the  certificate  as  candi- 
date in  physical  sciences  and  mathematics.  For  three  years  the  courses 
are  the  same  for  aU  the  students  of  mathematics;  in  the  fourth  year 
each  takes  up,  according  to  his  tastes,  one  or  other  of  these  groups: 
Analysis  (including  differential  geometry),  higher  geometry,  astron- 
omy and  geodesy,  rational  mechanics  and  celestial  mechanics, 
physics.  The  thesis  for  the  doctorate  is  on  a  question  related  to  the 
group  chosen. 

1  Selected  titles  from  the  official  list  of  ma  the  matical  texts  used  inthe  ath6iiees  and  lower  middle  schools 
are  given  on  pages  234-235  of  the  report  of  the  subcommission. 

2 The  buildings  of  this  university  were  completely  destroyed  by  the  Germans  Aug.  26,  1914. 

8  To  meritorious  and  needy  students  the  State  awards,  on  the  basis  of  a  concours,  annual  scholarships 
amounting  to  400  francs.  These  scholarships  may  be  received  each  year  of  the  course.  There  is  generally 
one  such  scholarship  for  the  section  of  mathematics  in  each  university. 
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The  materials  of  the  program,  which  are  about  the  same  for  all 
universities,  have  been  arranged  in  the  following  manner  by  Mr. 
Rose : 

(a)  PURE  MATHEMATICS. 

1.  Analysis — First  year. — Differential  and  integral  calculus.    Three  hours  a 

week.  Limits;  aggregates;  derivatives  and  differentials;  Taylor's  and 
Maclaurin's  theorems;  explicit  and  implicit  functions;  change  of  variable; 
maximum  and  minimum;  series;  geometric  applications  of  differential  cal- 
culus to  curves  and  to  surfaces;  integrals — processes  of  integration;  various 
types  of  integrals;  areas,  surfaces,  volumes. 

Second  year. — Definite  integrals,  differentiation  and  integration;  Eulerian 
integrals;  differential  equations;  integrable  types;  simultaneous  differential 
equations;  partial  differential  equations  of  the  first  order;  total  difference 
'    equations;  calculus  of  differences  and  calculus  of  variations.    Three  hours 
a  week. 

Third  year. — Theory  of  a  complex  variable;  synectic  functions;  study  of 
works  of  Abel,  Cauchy,  Riemann,  Weierstrass,  and  their  disciples.  Theory 
of  elliptic  functions  (after  Legendre).   Three  hours  a  week. 

Fourth  year. — Six  hours  a  week,  and  more  for  students  working  for  their 
doctorate  in  analysis.  Searching  study  of  a  topic  in  the  theory  of  func- 
tions. Elliptic  functions  according  to  Jacobi  and  Weierstrass.  Research 
in  differential  geometry  based  upon  the  work  ojf  Darboux  ^  and  Bianchi. 

The  masterly  work  of  M.  de  la  Vallee-Poussin^  gives  a  good 
idea  of  the  subjects  covered  in  the  first  two  years. 

2.  Analytic  Geometry — First  year.    Three  hours  a  week.    Revision  of  analytic 

geometry  of  two  dimensions  and  study  of  analytic  geometry  of  three  di- 
mensions. Particular  study  of  homogeneous,  tangential,  triangular,  and 
tetrahedral  coordinates.  Generation  of  surfaces.  Surfaces  of  the  second 
degree.  For  such  work  the  notable  treatise  by  Servais  of  the  University  of 
Ghent  may  be  consulted. 

Second  year.  Three  hours  a  week.  Projective  geometry:  Study  of  forms, 
involution,  homography,  homology,  correlation,  duality,  polarity,  proper- 
ties and  generation  of  conies,  pencils,  nets,  generation  of  quadrics, 
properties.  The  texts  of  F.  Folie,*  F.  H.  G.  Deruyts,  and  of  Servais  ^ 
illustrate  the  requirements. 

For  the  pupils  who  specialize  in  geometry  during  their  third  and  fourth 
years,  the  professor  takes  up  either  the  theory  of  plane  and  cubic  curves  and 
of  cubic  surfaces,  or  the  theory  of  forms  in  higher  geometry.  The  number 
of  hours  per  week  depends  on  the  professor.  The  works  of  F.  Folie,  F.  H.  G. 
Deruyts,  M.  Stuyvaert,  Fairon,  ^  and  L.  Godeaux  may  be  mentioned. 

1  G.  Darboux:  I.  LcQom  sur  la  theorie  generale  des  surfaces.  4  parties.  Paris,  Gauthier  Villars.  l:2e  ^d., 
1914,7+618pp.  2:2e6d.,  1915, 3+579  pp.  3:1894, 8+512  pp.  4:1896  ,  8+  548  pp.  11.  Lemons  sur  Ussy  sthmes 
orthogonaux  et  les  coordonnees  curvilignes.   2e  6d.    Paris,  Gauthier  Villars,  1910.   3+567  pp. 

2  L.  Bianchi,  Lezioni  di  geometria  differenzialc.  3  vols.  Pisa,  Spoerri,  1902-1909  (2d  edition  of  volumes  1-2). 
Second  German  edition  by  M.  Lukat.   Leipzig,  Teubner,  1910.   18+721  pp. 

3  C.  J.  de  la  Vall6e-Poussin,  Cours  d'analyse  infinitesimale.  2  tomes.  Louvain,  Dieudonn6,  l:3e  6d. 
1914;  2:2e  6d.  1912.   9+452+9+464  pp. 

*  F.  J.  P.  Folie,  Elements  d'une  theorie  des  faisceaux.  Bruxelles,  Hayez,  1878.  110  pp.  GtomHric 
super ieure  cartesienne,  Bruxelles,  Hayez,  1872. 

6  0.  Servais:  1.  Sur  les  imaginaires  en  geometric,  application  aux  cubiques  gauches.  Gand,  1894.  2. 
Cours  de  geom^trie  analytique.    2«  M.  Gand,  1906. 

6  J.  Fairon,  Sur  les  involutions  du  quatrieme  ordre.  Bruxelles,  Hayez,  1909,  68  pp.— M.  Stuyvaert, 
"Recherches  relatives  aux  connexes  de  i'espace"  (1901)  and  "Etude  de  quelques  surfaces  alg^briques 
engendr6es  par  les  courbes  du  deuxi^me  ou  du  troisi^me  ordre"  (1902).— F.  Deruyts,  "M^moire  sur  la 
theorie  de  Tin  volution  et  de  liomographie  vmicursale"  (1890). 
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(a)  PURE  MATHEMATICS— Continued. 

3.  Algebra— ThoTough  study  of  determinants.    General  theory  of  equations; 

resolution  and  methods  of  approximation  to  the  roots,  study  of  imagina- 
ries.  Two  hours  a  week  in  the  first  year.  Texts:  Algebra  by  J.  Neuberg 
or  by  P.  Mansion. 

4.  Calculus  of  Probabilities — Third  year.    One  hour  a  week.    Principles  and 

problems;  various  species  of  probabilities.    Bernoulli's  theorem;  theory  of 
play;  law  of  large  numbers;  theory  of  least  squares;  application  to  annui- 
ties and  life  insurance.    Text  by  Boudin.^ 
(6)  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS. 

5.  Astronomy — Second  year.    Physical  astronomy.   Three  hours  a  week.  Study 

of  the  system  of  the  world,  systems  of  coordinates,  motions,  sun,  moon, 
planets,  stars,  comets.  Applications  of  spherical  trigonometry,  elements 
of  geodesy.    Text:  Astronomy  (Collection  Leaut^)  by  Stroobant.^ 

Third  year.  Three  hours  a  week.  Mathematical  astronomy,  application 
of  analysis  to  astronomy,  refraction,  eclipses,  calculation  of  orbits. 

In  the  fourth  year  the  students  make  a  thorough  study  of  some  branch 
of  mathematical  astronomy. 

6.  Descriptive  Geometry — First  year.    Four  hours  a  week.    Review  of  the  prin- 

ciples of  the  point,  the  line,  and  the  plane.  Study  of  trihedral  angles,  of 
curves  and  of  surfaces,  surfaces  of  the  second  degree  and  ruled  surfaces, 
intersections,  geometric  cotee.  Treatises:  By  Chome,^  Breithof,^  de  Locht, 
Van  Rysselberghe,  and  Chargois. 

7.  Rational  Mechanics — First  year.    One  hour  a  week.    Vector  geometry  and 

statics:  Forces,  equilibrium,  virtual  velocities,  funicular  curves,  machines. 

Second  year.  One  hour  a  week.  Kinematics:  Velocity  and  accelera- 
tion, finite  motion,  instantaneous  motion,  continuous  motion. 

Third  year.  Dynamics.  Three  hours  a  week.  Study  of  the  motion  of 
free  point,  of  a  point  on  a  surface  or  on  a  curve.  Relative  motion. 
D'Alembert's  principle  and  the  general  equations  of  dynamics  (Lagrange 
and  Hamilton).  Motions  of  a  system.  Rigid  systems.  Percussions.  At- 
traction of  ellipsoids.  Mechanics  of  fluids;  hydrodynamics.  Text:  The 
remarkable  work  by  Massau.^ 

Students  who  continue  the  study  of  mechanics  during  the  fourth  year 
take  up  equations  of  mechanics  and  the  principal  theories  of  celestial 
mechanics. 

8.  Mathematical  Physics — Third  year.    Three  hours  a  week.    Study  of  the  prin- 

cipal theories  of  optics,  of  magnetism,  and  of  electricity, 
(c)  9.  HISTORY  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

Third  year.  Two  hours  a  week.  Mathematics  in  antiquity  among  the 
Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Chaldeans,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  Mathematics  of 
the  Hindus  and  Arabs.    Middle  ages. 

Fourth  year.  Two  hours  a  week.  Renaissance,  modern  times,  contem- 
porary history,  detailed  study  of  each  of  the  branches:  Arithmetic,  alge- 
bra, geometry,  analysis,  mechanics,  physics. 

1  E.  .7.  Boudia,  Lemons  sur  le  calcul  des  probabilites.  The  first  edition  was  published  anonymously  in 
autograph  form  in  1865;  3e  6d.  (same  as  second).   Gand,  De  Witte,  1889.   Autographie,  125  pp. 

2  P.  Stroobant,  Precis  d'astronomie  prdtique.    Paris,  Masson,  1903.   188+16  pp. 

'F.  Chom6:  1.  Cours  de  geometric  descriptive.  3*  Edition  entiferement  revue,  corrig^e  et  augment^e.  3 
vols.   Bruxelles,  1898-1904.  2.  Elements  degeometrie  descriptive.  Bruxelles,  Kouwenaar,  1896.   12+159  pp. 

*  N.  Breithof,  Cours  de  giometrie  descriptive:  surfaces,  courbes.   2  vols.   Louvain,  1875. 

°J.  Massau,  Cours  de  mecanique.  2  vols.  Gand,  Meyer  Van  Loo,  1892-1896.  (Autographic.)  365+ 
8+312  pp.  LcQons  de  mecanique  rationndle,2  tomes.  Gand,  L'association  des  ingCnieurs  sortis  des  ^oles 
sp6ciales,  1911-1913.    15+  259+17+  343  pp. 
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(c)  HISTORY  OF  MATHEMATICS— Continued. 

10.  Elementary  Mathematics. 

In  the  course  on  methodology  (three  hours  a  week,  fourth  year)  the 
principles  and  foundations  of  such  matters  are  considered.  Review  of  the 
principal  theories  studied  in  the  athenee  with  a  view  to  practical  lessons. 
Notions  of  higher  arithmetic,  of  various  kinds  of  geometry,  of  transcen- 
dental numbers.    Text:  Methodology,  by  Dauge.^ 

(d)  OTHER  COURSES. 

11.  General  Physics — First  year.    Four  hours  a  week.    Study  of  the  principal 

theories  of  experimental  physics.    Treatises:  By  Schoentjes  and  Heen. 

12.  Chemistry — Second  year.    Four  hours  a  week.    General  organic  and  inorganic. 

Treatises:  By  Swarts,  A.  F.  Spring,  P.  Henry,  Chavanne. 

13.  Psychology,  Logic,  and  Moral  Philosophy — Second  year.    Three  hours  a  week. 

The  principal  theories  especially  of  logic. 

14.  Crystallography — Second  year.    Three  hours  a  week.    Systems,  properties, 

representation.  Types  and  properties  of  minerals.  Treatises:  By  E.  A. 
Stober,  G.  Cesaro,  Ledoux. 

Students  in  a  university  have  to  pass  annual  examinations  on  each 
of  the  subjects  of  study  during  the  year  ^  before  being  admitted  to 
the  work  of  the  following  year.  Having  satisfactorily  completed  the 
first  two  years  of  work  they  receive  diplomas  as  candidats. 

The  tests  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  include:  (1)  The  presenta- 
tion and  public  defense  of  a  thesis;  and,  for  those  who  are  to  become 
teachers,  (2)  the  public  delivery  of  two  lessons,  one  on  mathematics, 
the  other  on  experimental  physics.  The  subjects  of  these  lessons  are 
given  in  advance  by  the  jury  and  are  chosen  from  the  program  of 
the  athenees.  All  tests  having  been  successfully  passed,  the  candi- 
date becomes  a  doctor  of  physical  sciences  and  mathematics. 

The  examinations  occur  each  year  in  July  and  in  October,  and 
there  are  several  grades  of  diplomas :  With  success,  with  distinction, 
with  great  distinction,  and  with  greatest  distinction. 

PROFESSIONAL  PREPARATION. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  program  for  the  doctorate  includes  the 
elements  of  the  history  of  mathematics  and  a  course  on  methodology 
of  the  teaching  of  mathematics  and  of  physics.  This  latter  course 
deals  equally  with  subjects  taught  in  the  athenee  and  with  the  meth- 
ods of  mathematics  in  general.  The  course  lasts  one  or  two  years 
(third  and  fourth)  and  averages  about  three  hours  a  week.  The 
lessons  are  conducted  by  a  university  professor  who  has  generally 
been  a  teacher  in  the  secondary  schools  in  his  earlier  career.  They 
have  a  bearing  on  the  methods  of  teaching  each  of  the  parts  of  the 
program  of  the  athenee,  and  the  professor  usually  expounds  each 
of  these  subjects  through  the  medium  of  the  students  themselves, 
aided  by  his  counsel  and  advice.    Each  student  gives  before  his  fel- 

» F.  Dauge,  Cours  de  methodologie  matMmatique.   2<  [last]  Edition.   Gand,  Hoste,  1896.   10+  525  pp. 
« The  pass  mark  is  50  per  cent. 
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lows  practical  lessons  in  mathematics  and  physics.  These  are  after- 
wards passed  under  critical  review  by  professor  and  students. 

While  students  are  required  to  take  a  course  in  psychology,  peda- 
gogy is  not  taught  at  all  systematically. 

It  is  with  such  scientific  and  professional  preparation  that  the 
future  teacher  in  the  better  secondary  schools  enters  upon  his  duties. 

TEACHERS  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  athenees  the  teaching  staff  consists  of  an  inspector  of 
studies  {prefet  des  etudes),  professors,  and  masters  {surveillants) . 
The  head  of  a  lower  middle  school  is  called  a  rector.  The  inspectors, 
rectors,  and  professors  are  nominated  by  the  King,  and  must  each 
have  secured  the  doctor's  degree  at  a  university.  The  masters,  who 
are  chosen  from  candidates,  are  appointed  by  the  minister  of  sciences 
and  arts. 

In  general  the  newly  made  doctor  enters  first  either  (1)  as  professor 
in  a  free  school  {etahlissement  Hire)  or  conmiunal  college;  or  (2)  as 
temporary  or  permanent  surveillant;  or  (3)  as  substitute  professor 
:n  an  athen^e.  After  some  years  have  passed  in  one  or  another  of 
these  capacities,  he  may  be  promoted  to  a  chair  in  an  athenee;  but  in 
many  cases  the  doctor  must  proceed  to  this  goal  by  way  of  the  posi- 
tion as  surveillant. 

The  mathematical  chairs  vary  in  attractiveness,  according  to  the 
divisions:  (A)  Greek-Latin,  (B)  Latin,  (C)-(D)  modern  humanities, 
with  which  they  are  connected.  In  establishments  of  secondary 
importance  (averaging  about  200  pupils)  there  are  ordinarily  three 
professors  of  mathematics,  one  for  division  (A)  in  VII  and  VI,  the 
com^e  being  the  same  for  the  divisions  (A)  and  (B);  a  second  for 
the  modern  humanities  VII,  VI,  V,  and  IV,  and  for  (B)  V  and  IV; 
finally  a  third  for  division  (C) :  III,  II,  I  scientific,  and  division  (B) : 
III,  II,  I.  There  is  only  one  corresponding  professor  in  each  athenee; 
he  is  the  professeur  de  mathematiques  superieures.  So,  also,  there  is 
always  only  one  professor  in  division  (A).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
number  of  professors  in  the  division  of  modern  humanities  may  be 
two  or  three  and  sometimes  four,  according  to  the  number  of  pupils 
(400  to  700). 

But  in  any  case  as  there  are  only  20  athenees,  and  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  similar  ranking  colleges  communaux,  the  number  of  mathe- 
matica  chairs  is  relatively  limited. 

The  number  of  teaching  hours  per  week  varies  from  18  to  21, 
according  to  the  divisions. 

The  salary  is  composed  of  two  parts:  (1)  A  variable  part,  from 
the  minerval,^  which  accrues  from  equal  distribution  among  the 
professors  ^  of  fees  paid  by  the  pupils;  and  (2)  a  fixed  part. 


1  This  term  is  applied  to  the  fee  paid  by  the  pupils  for  scholastic  instruction. 

2  Professors  of  drawing,  gymnastics,  and  music  are  excepted. 
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If  the  minerva!  part  docs  not  amount  to  at  least  700  francs 
a  year,  the  State  makes  up  the  deficiency.  In  larger  athen^es  this 
part  of  the  salary  may  range  from  900  francs  to  2,000  francs,  or  even 
more. 

As  to  the  fixed  part  of  the  salary,  the  initial  amount  is  2,600 
francs.  By  periodic  increments  it  may  reach  5,500  francs  in  the 
following  manner: 


Francs. 
Initial  salary,  2,600 
After  3  years,  2,900 
After  6  years,  3,200 
After  9  years,  3,500 
After  12  years,  3,800 


Francs. 
After  15  years,  4,100 
After  19  years,  4,500 
After  23  years,  5,000 
After  27  years,  5,500 


Surveillants  commence  with  a  salary  of  2,200  francs,  but  have  an 
increase  of  200  francs  every  three  years;  the  years  passed  as  sur- 
veiUant  or  as  substitute  teacher  count  in  fixing  the  salary  of  the 
teacher,  who  finally  becomes  a  professor. 

In  the  colleges  communaux  the  initial  salary  varies  from  1,800  to 
2,400  francs;  the  increases  vary  according  to  the  schools,  and  the 
minerval  is  not  distributed  among  the  professors.  The  years  spent 
in  a  college  communal  are  always  counted  toward  promotion  when 
a  professor  is  called  to  an  athenee. 

At  the  head  of  each  athenee  is  a  pr^fet  dcs  etudes  who  does  not 
teach  and  who  has  been  chosen  from  among  the  professors,  at  least 
40  years  of  age,  in  another  establishment.  Apart  from  the  variable 
minerval  the  salary  of  a  prMet  ranges  from  a  minimum  of  4,400  francs 
to  a  maximum  of  5,900  francs;  he  has  also  free  residence,  heat,  and 
fight. 

The  chairs  at  ath^nees  of  large  cities  are  most  sought  after,  because 
of  the  higher  minerval  and  the  attractions  which  large  centers  offer. 
As  a  general  thing  professors  of  mathematics  start  in  division  (A) 
or  in  division  (D),  and  after  some  years  pass  to  division  (C)  if  they 
have  acquired  distinction  by  their  professional  aptitude  and  their 
pubhcations.  There  is  no  definite  rule  concerning  advancement, 
though  the  rule  of  seniority  is  ordinarily  respected. 

Every  professor  60  years  of  age  is  retired  with  a  pension.  This 
pension  may  be  obtained  when  he  is  55  yeare  old  if  he  has  taught  for 
30  years,  or  if  he  has  had  to  give  up  work  on  account  of  disability. 
The  basis  of  calculating  the  pension  is  the  average  salary,  minerval 
included,  for  the  last  five  years  of  service.  The  pension  is  1/55  of 
this  amount  for  every  year  of  service,  including  the  four  years  of 
study.  Thus  a  professor  beginning  with  any  title  in  secondary-school 
work  at  the  age  of  24,  and  pensioned  at  60  years,  counts  first  36  years 
of  service,  then  the  4  years  at  the  university.  He  has  then  the  right 
to  40/55  of  his  average  salary,  say  (40/55)  (5500  +  700)  =  (40/55)  X 
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6,200,  if  he  has  taught  in  a  school  of  ordinary  importance.  The 
pension  must  not  exceed  7,500  francs. 

As  a  rule  Belgian  professors  of  mathematics  in  secondary  schools 
do  not  find  time  for  scientific  research.  Those  who  do  promote 
science  by  their  pubUcations  may  aspire  to  university  chairs.  Such 
has  been  the  line  of  advancement  of  Profs.  Neuberg  and  Fairon  to  the 
University  of  Liege,  of  Profs.  Schoentjes,  Servais,  and  Stuyvacrt  to 
the  University  of  Ghent,  and  of  Profs.  Donder  and  Mathy  to  the 
University  of  Brussels. 

To  prepare  regents  or  teachers  for  the  State  lower  middle  schools, 
the  Government  has  instituted  two  normal  schools  at  Nivelles  and 
Ghent.    Admission  is  gained  (1)  by  examination,  (2)  after  study 
in  a  primary  normal  school,  or  (3)  after  having  completed  the  III  or  II 
in  an  athenee.    The  course  of  studies  lasts  three  years.    The  students 
who  prepare  themselves  for  the  scientific  examination^  speciahze  in 
mathematical  studies  in  the  second  and  third  years.    The  program 
of  such  studies  strongly  resembles  that  of  the  scientific  divisions  of 
the  ath6n6e,  except  that  the  study  of  spherical  trigonometry  is 
replaced  by  that  of  mechanics.    Pedagogy  and  methodology  are 
studied  in  thorough  fashion;  during  their  whole  course  the  future 
regents  are  required  to  give  practical  lessons  to  pupils  of  the  ''ecole 
d'appUcation"  connected  with  the  normal  school,  and  the  final 
examination  calls  for  two  lessons— one  in  science  and  one  in  mathe- 
matics.   The  candidate  who  has  passed  all  necessary  examinations 
is  qualified  to  become  a   professeur  agrege  de  V enseignement  moyen 
du  degre  inferieur  or  regent  de  Vecole  moyenne.    Owing  to  their  exces- 
sive number,  only  about  one-half  of  such  graduates  eventually  find 
a  place  in  a  State  or  communal  school.    They  start  ordinarily  as 
instituteurs  in  a  primary  section  connected  with  the  lower  middle 
school,  and  after  a  term  of  years  are  appointed  as  professors  of  lower 
middle  schools.    The  salary  of  a  regent  varies  from  2,100  francs  to 
about  4,000  francs.    Rectors  get  from  500  to  800  francs  more.  The 
regent  is  required  to  teach  about  25  hours  a  week. 

The  professors  in  the  normal  schools  are  selected  from  among: 
(1)  Doctors  who  have  completed  their  university  studies;  (2)  the 
best  of  the  regents. 


1  There  are  three  types  of  courses  organized  to  develop  teachers  for  different  groups  of  studies  in  the  lower 
middle  schools. 
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IV.  DENMARK. 


Although  Denmark  is  less  than  16,000  square  miles  in  extent,  it 
has  a  population  of  close  upon  3,000,000  people.  Their  educational 
system,  which  has  always  been  closely  associated  with  the  Lutheran 
Church,  ranks  high.  At  present  church  control  is  merely  nominal, 
although  ''both  the  bishops  and  clergy  serve  as  members  of  school 
committees  ex  officio,  and  aid  in  the  selection  of  teachers  and  in  the 
administration  of  the  schools."  But  apart  from  this  the  schools 
are  under  civil  control. 

The  minister  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  public  instruction  is  at 
the  head  of  the  whole  educational  system,  including  the  university. 
In  each  of  the  18  coimties  of  Denmark  he  delegates  certain  duties 
to  the  school  council  or  skoleraad;  and  to  each  of  60  districts  is  given 
control,  within  certain  limits,  of  such  things  as  the  appointment  of 
teachers,  arrangement  of  courses  of  study,  and  selection  of  texts. 

The  system  of  Danish  elementary  and  secondary  schools  was 
newly  organized  by  enactments  of  1903,  which  did  not  come  into 
complete  operation  until  1910.  As  one  result  much  greater  coordi- 
nation between  the  branches  of  education  was  brought  about.  It  is 
now  possible  to  find  a  connected  course  leading  from  the  primary 
schools  to  the  university.  Secondary  education  proper  begins  in 
the  Mellemskole  or  middle  school,  which  the  pupil  may  enter  at  the 
age  of  11  years.  The  regular  course  lasts  four  years. ^  Those  who 
satisfactorily  complete  this  course  may  pass  on  to  the  Gymnasium. 
Here,  as  in  Sweden,  the  pupil  must  elect  to  follow  one  of  three 
parallel  lines  of  study  which  he  will  pursue  during  the  three  years  of 
the  course.  These  lines  are:  Mathematics-science,  with  neither  Lat- 
in nor  Greek;  modem  languages,  with  Latin,  but  no  Greek;  ancient 
languages.  When  he  completes  the  work  in  any  one  of  these  sec- 
tions the  pupil,  who  is  then  about  18  years  of  age,  presents  him- 
seK  for  the  ''student's  examination."  A  certificate  that  he  has 
passed  this  examination  is  sufficient  to  admit  the  student  to  the 
university;  indeed,  the  university  grants  to  every  such  student  a 
"letter  of  academic  citizenship." 

In  the  mathematics-science  section  of  the  Gymnasium  mathe- 
matics is  taught  for  six  periods  a  week  during  each  of  the  three  years, 

1  An  extra  year  is  added  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  Realexamen,  which  is  accepted  as  an  en- 
trance standard  for  middle  professional  schools. 
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as  compared  with  two  periods  a  week  each  year  in  the  other  sections. 
The  topics  taken  up  are  as  follows: 

In  Arithmetic  and  Algebra:  General  equation  of  second  degree;  maxima  and  minima; 
infinitely  great  and  infinitely  small  quantities;  symmetric  equations;  equations  of 
higher  degree  in  two  unknowns  (it  is  shown  by  examples  in  conaection  with  the 
solution  of  such  equations  that  roots  may  be  lost  while  extraneous  roots  are  introduced) ; 
theory  of  exponents;  calculation  with  irrational  quantities;  theory  and  practice  of 
logarithms;  arithmetic,  geometric  and  harmonic  series;  permutations  and  combina- 
tions; binomial  theorem  with  positive  index;  interest  and  annuities;  complex  numbers; 
prime  numbers;  proof  that  a  number  can  be  broken  up  into  prime  factors  in  only  one 
way;  algebraic  equations;  the  expression  of  the  coefficients  in  terms  of  the  roots; 
the  cyclotomic  equation. 

In  Plane  Geometry:  Proof  of  the  theorem  of  proportionality  of  the  sides  of  two  similar 
triangles;  general  proof  of  the  theorem  on  the  area  of  a  right  triangle;  general  theory 
of  similitude  with  applications  to  simple  construction  problems;  regular  polygons; 
division  of  circle  into  4,  6,  10,  and  15  parts  and  calculation  of  corresponding  chords; 
length  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  and  its  arcs;  area  of  a  circle  and  of  circular 
sectors;  the  trigonometric  functions  of  acute  and  obtuse  angles  with  simple  applica- 
tions to  solution  of  triangles;  application  of  rectangular  coordinates  to  graphic  repre- 
sentation of  simple  functions  (e.  g.,  ax,  ax^,  ax'^-\-hx-\-c,  a  :%)  for  special  values  of  the 
coefficients;  various  loci  involving  proportion;  harmonic  ranges  and  pencils;  applica- 
tions to  construction  problems. 

In  Trigonometry:  Trigonometric  functions  of  any  angles;  formulae  for  the  functions 
of  the  sum,  or  the  difference  of  two  angles,  and  for  functions  of  double  and  half  of  an 

angle;  limit  of       ^  for  2:  =  0;  solution  of  simple  trigonometric  equations;  logaritlims 

and  solution  of  triangles. 

In  Solid  Geometry:  Principal  propositions  on  lines  and  planes;  convex  polyhedral 
angles;  the  rectangular  trihedral  and  the  determination  of  a  point  in  space  by  rect- 
angular coordinates;  polyhedra  with  proof  that  there  are  not  more  than  five  species 
of  regular  convex  polyhedra  and  that  the  tetrahedron,  cube,  and  octahedron  exist; 
cylinder  and  cone;  the  fundamental  spherical  formulae  and  their  application  to  the 
right  spherical  triangle;  congruence,  symmetry,  and  similitude;  area  of  curved  sur- 
faces, such  as  of  the  cylinder  of  revolution,  cone  of  revolution,  sphere;  volumes  of 
prisms,  pyramids,  truncated  pyramids,  cones,  spheres,  and  sections  of  spheres;  proof 
that  plane  sections  of  a  cone  of  revolution  may  be  ellipses,  hyperbolas,  or  parabolas. 
In  the  instruction  especial  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  development  of  space  perception. 

In  Analytic  Geometry:  Determination  of  points  and  curves  by  rectangular  and  polar 
coordinates;  the  most  important  formulae  for  the  equations  of  the  straight  line  and 
circle;  parabola,  ellipse,  hyperbola;  tangents,  normals,  asymptotes,  diameters. 

In  addition  to  these  courses  one  of  the  following,  A  or  B,  is  given: 

A.  Arithmetic  and  Algebra:  Determinants  with  applications  to  linear  equations; 
continued  fractions  with  applications  to  calculation  of  irrational  square  roots  and  to 
the  solution  of  indeterminate  linear  equations.  Analytic  Geometry:  Discussion  of  the 
general  equation  of  the  second  degree  in  two  variables.  Solid  Geometry:  Icosahedron 
and  dodecahedron;  representation  of  a  simple  polyhedron  by  orthogonal  projection 
on  two  planes  at  right  angles;  plane  sections  of  these  bodies. 

B.  Infinitesimal  Calculus:  Infinitesimals;  continuous  and  discontinuous  functions; 
derivatives  of  x^  {n  rational),  of  trigonometric  functions,  of  sums,  products,  and  quo- 
tients, of  a  function  of  a  function;  Rolle's  theorem;  maxima  and  minima;  Taylor's 
series  for  integral  functions;  definite  and  indefinite  integrals;  integration  by  parts; 
simple  applications  to  geometry  and  to  physical  problems. 
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MATHEMATICS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  university  course  for  the  scientific  training  of  the  teacher  in 
the  secondary  schools  ends  with  the  *'Skoleembedsexamen  (teachers' 
examination).  According  to  regulations  of  1906,  when  a  candidate 
presents  himself  for  this  examination  with  either  mathematics  (or 
physics)  as  a  major,  he  must  also  present  as  minors  astronomy  with 
applied  mathematics,  and  chemistry  with  physics  (or  mathematics). 
The  exammation  consists  of  two  parts.  In  the  second  part  the 
exammation  is  on  the  major  only.  Before  taking  this,  indeed  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  candidate  must  pass  a  university  ex- 
ammation, called  the  ''Filosofikum,''  in  logic,  elements  of  the  history 
of  philosophy,  and  psychology. 

in  the  first  part  of  the  examination  the  mathematical  subjects 
are :  Analytic  geometry  of  the  plane  and  of  space ;  algebra ;  differential 
and  integral  calculus,  including  the  theory  of  infinite  series;  dift'er- 
ential  equations  with  a  single  independent  variable ;  total  and  linear 
partial  differential  equations  in  three  variables;  application  of 
analysis  to  geometry;  statics,  kinetics,  and  hydrostatics;  advanced 
portions  of  gymnasial  mathematics  from  a  higher  point  of  view. 
For  astronomy,  in  connection  with  applied  mathematics  are  required: 
Theory  of  interpolation;  facility  in  numerical  calculation,  especially 
in  the  use  of  tables  and  ephemerides,  as  well  as  in  the  numerical 
solution  of  equations. 

For  the  second  part  of  the  examination  with  mathematics  as 
major,  candidates  must  be  prepared  to  answer  questions  in  the 
following:  Function  theory  and  elementary  number  theory;  methods 
of  descriptive  geometry;  projective  geometry  in  synthetic  and 
analytic  presentation;  more  thorough  treatment  of  kinematics  and 
kinetics;  special  study  of  some  part  of  mathematics;  the  history 
of  mathematics  (in  connection  with  which  the  candidate  must 
make  hunself  familiar  with  EucHd's  Elements  and  Descartes's  Ge- 
ometry),^ and  either  with  the  complete  development  of  a  single 
branch  of  mathematics  or  with  the  whole  field  of  mathematics  in  a 
given  period. 

Both  parts  of  the  examinations  are  oral  and  written;  the  oral  are 
public;  the  written  examination  of  the  first  part  lasts  four  hours 
and  the  special  problem  of  the  second  part  ten  hours.  The  can- 
didates who  have  passed  the  Filosofikum  and  Skoleembedsexamen 
are  called  candidati  philosophiae  and  candidati  magisterii,  respec- 
tively. 

The  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  may  be  won  by  any  candidatus 
magisterii  who  has  received  the  highest  grade  and  who  has  prepared 


iTo  every  mathematician  familiar  with  Greek  mathematics  or  with  the  history  of  mathematics  the 
names  of  Heiberg  and  Zeuthen,  professors  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  are  well  known.  Their 
Influence  is  doubtless  observable  in  these  tmusual  requirements. 
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a  satisfactory  thesis  which  has  been  printed.  Since  the  degree  of 
doctor  gives  the  jus  docendi,  the  thesis  may  be  regarded  as  a  Habih- 
tationsschrift.  Within  the  past  100  years  less  than  two  score  of 
these  doctors  have  been  created. 

THE  TEACHER  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL. 

Since  1908  everyone  who  has  been  appointed  as  teacher  in  a  com- 
plete State  secondary  school  is  a  candidatus  magisterii  and  has  had 
two  years  of  professional  training.  The  first  year  has  been  nor- 
mally spent  at  the  Pedagogic  Seminar  established  in  1906  and 
maintained  by  the  State.  Before  entering  upon  the  work  of  this 
seminary  each  candidate  must,  as  a  rule,  hold  a  degree  from  the 
university.  During  the  first  semester  he  receives  theoretical  instruc- 
tion which  includes:  The  history  and  principles  of  education  and 
methods  of  teaching;  a  study  of  the  development  and  present  organi- 
zation of  Danish  education;  school  hygiene,  including  the  physiology 
and  hygiene  of  adolescence.  Professors  of  university  rank  are  in 
charge  of  the  instruction.  The  examinations  covering  the  work  of 
the  course  are  both  written  and  oral.  During  the  second  semester 
the  candidate  is  occupied  in  practical  work  under  the  direction  of 
the  inspector  of  candidates  for  teaching  positions  in  gymnasia.  He 
is  given  special  training  in  the  teaching  of  his  two  special  subjects. 
At  first  he  listens  only,  then  instructs  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher 
or  the  school  director  or  the  inspector.  The  day's  work  closes  with 
critical  discussion.  The  candidate's  work  of  the  semester  ends 
with  a  preliminary  examination  which  consists  of  two  hours  of 
teaching  in  his  major  subject  and  one  in  his  minor,  in  the  presence 
of  his  adviser,  the  headmaster  of  the  school,  and  the  State  inspector 
of  complete  secondary  schools.  After  a  further  year  of  activity  as 
assistant  or  regular  teacher  in  a  State  or  private  secondary  school  the 
candidate  must  take  his  final  examination. 

This  form  of  training  may  be  omitted  ''if  a  candidate  has  worked 
at  least  two  years  at  a  school  and  has  his  skill  in  teaching  tested 
by  an  examenskommission  consisting  of  three  experts  appointed  by 
the  ministry  for  that  purpose."  This  last  method  is  followed  by 
most  candidates  for  positions  in  the  secondary  schools.  The  private 
schools  in  Denmark,  as  in  Norway,  have  been  the  training  ground 
for  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

The  salaries  are  low,  in  general,  even  for  Denmark.  The  maximum 
salaries  range  from  2,400  krone  ($646)  for  assistant  teachers  to  5,000 
krone  ($1,346)  for  principals,  but  a  residence  is  also  provided  for  the 
principal. 


This  sketch  may  be  appropriately  concluded  by  a  sample  of  the 
examination  problems  in  the  skoleembedsexamen: 
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FIRST  PART. 

i.  (4  hours.) 

Give  a  presentation  of  the  theory  of  pole  and  polars  for  the  circle  x^-\-y^=r^ 
Determine  the  geometric  locus  of  the  pole  of  the  tangents  to  an  ellipse  with  respect 
to  a  circle  whose  middle  point  is  a  focus  of  the  ellipse. 

ii.  (4  hours.) 

(1)  Prove  that  the  two  infinite  series 

n= oo       ^  n=  oo  ^ 

A=      S   :V7  ,  T  X  Q  >     B=     2   5" 

T  n'*(n+l)3  T  n2 

n=l     ^    '   ^  n=l 

satisfy  the  condition  A +6B  =  10. 

(2)  Given  that  x?^0  and  a^^O,  and  F(x)=x°+a'^-(x4-a)°,  f(x)=x2+ax+a2. 
Prove  that  F(x)  is  divisible  by  f(x)  or  (f(x))'^  according  as  n=6m  — 1  or  n=6m+l; 
m  is  a  positive  integer. 

(3)  Let f(x)  be  a  rational  integral  function  of  x,  let  a  and  6  be  constants  and  az^O. 
Prove  that  the  differential  equation 

(ax+b)  5|4-|-y=f(x) 

has  one  and  only  one  particular  integral  which  is  a  rational  integral  function  of  x;  and 
give  a  method  for  determining  this  particular  integral. 

iii.  (4  hours.) 

(1)  On  the  arc  of  a  curve  is  a  fixed  point  O  and  any  point  M.  The  length  of  arc 
O  M  =s  can  assume  the  values  from  —a  to  +a,  and  the  radius  of  curvature  in  M  is  given 
by  p=Va2— s^.  With  rectangular  coordinate  system  having  origin  at  0  and  a:— axis 
coincident  with  the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  0,  find  the  coordinates  of  M  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  angle  between  the      axis  and  the  tangent  at  M. 

(2)  Determine  the  coordinates  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  arc  of  the  catenary 
(regarded  as  a  material  homogeneous  line), 

X_  X 

a  ,    a   ,         a  V 

which  extends  from  the  intersection  with  the  axis  to  a  point  with  the  abscissa  x. 
Show  that  the  center  of  gravity  has  the  same  abscissa  as  the  intersection  of  the  tangents 
at  the  ends  of  the  arc,  and  an  ordinate  which  is  half  of  the  ordinate  of  the  point  of 
intersection  of  the  normals  at  the  end  points  of  the  arc. 

SECOND  PART, 
i.  (4  hours.) 

(1)  If  the  power  series  Sa^x^  has  the  radius  of  convergence  r>0,  the  region  of 
convergence  of  the  series  f(x)=2an  (x^+x)^  is  determined.  Seek  the  nature  of  con- 
vergence of  this  series  and  show  that  the  sum  of  the  series  for  r>^  satisfies  the  con- 
dition f(— X  — l)=f(x),  and  ascertain  the  series  derived  from  the  identity  (l+2x)2j/= 
(l+4(x2+x))''  in  the  above  form. 

(2)  The  point  (1,  1,  1)  in  trilinear  coordinates  is  projected  from  the  three  angular 
points  a,  b,  and  c  of  the  fundamental  triangle  on  the  opposite  sides  to  the  points  p, 
g,and  r.  A  conic,  K^,  is  tangent  to  ac  in  q  and  ab  in  r  and  cuts  pr  again  in  uand  pq 
in  V.  A  second  conic  Ko  is  tangent  to  ba  in  r  and  be  in  p  and  cuts  qr  again  in  y,  pq 
in  z;  X  is  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  lines  uv  and  yz.  What  is  the  geometric  locus 
of  a;  if  Ki  and  vary  in  such  a  way  that  v  and  z  are  harmonically  conjugate  to  p 
and  q. 
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ii.  (4  hours.) 

(1)  Given  that  [  x  ]  1,  and  that  the  positive  integer  n  increases  without  limit. 
Determine  the  limits  of 

An=^l0g(x2°-1) 

and 

jP=n-l 

B„=-     S  log(l-2xco8P!'4-x2), 
p=l 

and  write  the  last  as  a  definite  integral. 

(2)  Determine  the  radius  of  convergence  of  the  power-series 

GO 

1+  ^  (u-\-2n\ 
n=lV    n  / 

and  discuss  the  behavior  of  the  series  on  the  periphery  of  the  circle  of  convergence. 
If  for  special  values  of  v  some  of  the  binomial  coefficients  in  the  above  series  are  zero, 
the  corresponding  members  of  the  series  are  to  be  left  out. 

(3)  Show  that  x=S,y=ll  are  the  only  positive  integral  values  of  x  and  y  which  satisfy 
the  indeterminate  equation 

l+x+x2+x3+x*=y2. 

iii.  (4  hours.) 

A  rectangular  coordinate  system  {X,  F,  Z)  in  space  is  turned  with  an  angular 
velocity  co  about  the  Z— axis  which  is  vertical.  A  straight,  material,  homogeneous 
rod,  whose  thickness  is  neglected,  of  length  21  and  mass  M,  is  so  placed  that  its  end 
points  a  and  b  move  without  friction  along  the  X-axis  and  the  F— axis.  At  a  cer- 
tain instant  a  is  at  the  origin  and  has  the  velocity  2lco  in  the  direction  of  the  X  — axis, 
while  h  has  a  positive  F— coordinate.  Determine  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rod  in 
its  relative  motion  with  respect  to  the  system  {X,  F,  Z)  at  a  given  instant;  also  deter- 
mine the  relative,  as  well  as  the  absolute  motion  of  the  end  and  of  the  middle  point 
of  the  rod.  If  the  system  (X,  F,  Z)  has  turned  through  45°  and  is  suddenly  stopped, 
the  rod  will  move  further,  since  a  and  h  slide  without  friction  on  the  X— axis  and  the 
F— axis.    Determine  the  angular  velocity  of  the  rod  immediately  after  the  impulse. 

iv.  Course  problem  (10  hours.) 

Discuss  figured  numbers,  especially  polygonal  numbers  and  their  application  to 
the  representation  of  other  numbers. 

Heegaard  gives  a  list  of  works  used  by  candidates  in  preparing  for 
such  examinations. 
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After  an  elementary  school  course  of  eight  years,  there  follows  a  four-year  continuation  school 
preparing  for  the  two-year  course  in  the  "people's  high  school."  This  school  is  not  properly  classed 
with  secondary  schools.   The  normal  age  of  pupils  entering  it  is  18. 
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V.  ENGLAND. 


It  has  been  well  remarked  that — 

few  nations  show  the  influence  of  so  many  different  forces  in  their  educational  history 
as  may  be  recognized  in  that  of  England — the  church,  the  state,  economic  conditions, 
private  enterprise,  philanthropic  endeavor,  educational  theories — all  have  contributed 
some  tradition  to  what  is  gradually  developing  into  a  welUdefined  system. 

By  act  of  1899  a  central  Board  of  Education  was  created.  This 
consists  of  a  president  and  various  State  representatives,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  and  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  The  act  also 
provided  for  a  committee  of  18  members  (15  men  and  3  women)  to  act 
in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  board.  The  number  of  members  in 
this  committee  was  increased  to  21  in  1907.  - 

The  board  is  divided  into  four  departments:  (1)  Elementary  edu- 
cation; (2)  higher  education;^  (3)  technical  education;  (4)  imiversity 
education. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  secretary  of  higher  education"  has  3  assistant  secretaries 
and  15  regular  district  inspectors  under  him;  there  are  also  27  part- 
time  inspectors. 

A  secondary  school  as  defined  by  the  board,  is  a  school  which — 

offers  to  each  of  its  pupils  a  progressive  course  of  instruction  (with  the  requisite  organi- 
zation, curriculum,  teaching  staffs  and  equipment)  in  the  subjects  necessary  to  a  good 
general  education,  upon  lines  suitable  for  pupils  of  an  age-range  at  least  as  wide  as 
from  12  to  17.  This  definition,  which  applies  both  to  those  schools  recognized  for 
grant  ^  and  to  those  which,  though  not  in  receipt  of  grant,  are  placed  by  the  board  on 
their  list  of  efficient  schools,^  determines  the  minimum  requirements  upon  which  the 
board  must  insist. 

1  The  term  "higher  education"  as  employed  here  refers  to  the  work  of  the  secondary  schools  and  of  those 
schools,  such  as  evening  schools,  which  give  instruction  "higher"  than  "elementary."    Cf.  note  3,  page  78. 

2  To  secondary  schools  that  meet  certain  specified  conditions  (including  the  provision  for  free  instruction 
of  a  certain  number  of  pupils  coming  from  the  elementary  schools),  annual  grants  are  paid,  as  follows: 
For  each  pupil  between  10  and  12  years  of  age,  and  who,  for  two  years  immediately  before  entering  the 
secondary  school,  had  attended  a  public  elementary  school,  £2.  For  each  pupil  12  to  18  years  of  age,  £5. 
An  additional  grant  of  £1  for  each  pupil  12  to  18  years  of  age  in  a  school  which  satisfies  the  following 
conditions:  (1)  Provides  for  the  preliminary  education  of  elementary  school  teachers  as  bursars  or  has  a 
pupil-teacher  center  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  school;  (2)  has  offered  not  less  than  25  per  cent  of  free 
places. 

Extra  grants  are  made  on  the  basis  of  certain  other  considerations.  (A.  T.  Smith,  in  Cyclopedia  of 
Education,  edited  by  Monroe.) 

In  190&-10  the  grants  to  secondary  schools  and  for  the  training  of  secondary  school  teachers  amoimted  to 
£791,250. 

»  On  July  31, 1913,  there  were  1,008  schools  on  the  board  of  education  list  of  "eflicient "  secondary  schools 
for  boys  and  girls.  At  these  schools  there  were,  in  1913,  179,058  pupils  (boys,  about  54  per  cent).  Of  this 
total  more  than  one-fourth  were  on  the  free  basis. 
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Those  cardinal  subjects  which  must  be  taught  in  every  such  school 
are :  English  language  and  literature,  at  least  one  language  other  than 
English,  geography,  history,  mathematics,  science,  and  drawing.  All 
efficient"  schools  must  be  open  for  inspection  by  the  board  at  all 
times. 

While  the  ^^list"  has  a  positive  value  as  guaranteeing  that  the 
schools  included  in  it  have  been  found  by  the  board  to  be  efficient, 
no  conclusions  should  be  drawn  from  the  absence  of  the  name  of  any 
particular  school.  There  are  many  schools  of  high,  indeed  of  the 
highest,  efficiency  which  have  not  applied  for  inspection,  and  which 
are  therefore  not  included  in  the  ''list."  Such,  for  example,  are  the 
following  nine  ''great  public  schools,"  known  throughout  the  world 
as  the  schools  patronized  by  rich  and  noble  families,  and  all  founded 
well  over  300  years  ago:  Winchester  (founded  in  1384),  Eton  (1440), 
Westminster  (1560),  Rugby  (1567),  Harrow  (1571),  Charterhouse 
(1611),  Shrewsbury  (1551),  which  are  boarding  schools;  and  the  day 
schools,  St.  Paul's  School  (1509)  and  Merchant  Taylors'  School  (1561). 

The  authority  of  the  board  of  education  has  steadily  increased 
since  its  creation  in  1899.  This  authority,  however,  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  that  centralized  in  the  French  ministry  of  public  instruction. 

It  rests  upon  the  voluntary  assent  of  civic  or  institutional  authorities  desirous 
of  sharing  in  the  treasury  grants  or  of  promoting  unity  of  aim  and  economy  of 
resources  through  a  national  agency.  All  Government  measures  are  closely  scruti- 
nized by  local  authorities  intolerant  of  any  encroachments  upon  their  rights,  and 
are  subjects  of  keen  analysis  and  criticism  by  the  numerous  educational  associations 
for  which  England  is  noted.  Apart  from  their  mastery  of  professional  problems, 
these  associations  exercise  great  influence  either  by  their  political  afiiliations,  or  by 
their  effective  organization  of  popular  opinion. 

The  educational  system,  like  the  national  life  of  England,  not  only  progresses  by 
compromise,  but  holds  to  what  is  enduring  by  a  marvelous  system  of  checks  and 
counter  checks.^ 

This  must  suffice  to  indicate  general  relations  between  the  board 
of  education  and  secondary  schools.  A  wide  range  of  designation 
is  used  for  these  schools — for  example,  Liverpool  Institute,  Eton 
College,  and  Callington  County  School — and  their  organization  differs 
greatly. 

In  the  schools  with  simpler  organization  there  is  usually  a  six-year 
course.  Corresponding  to  these  years  are  "Forms"  numbered  I,  II, 
III,  IV,  V,  and  VI,  but  in  this  there  is  great  variation  of  usage. 
I  and  II  are  in  the  "Junior  department;"  III-VI  in  the  "Senior 
department.  In  large  schools  where  there  is  more  than  one  class  in 
the  same  subject  the  better  pupils  are  often  put  in  one  class  and  the 
less  advanced  in  another.  Furthermore,  there  is  sometimes  bifur- 
cation through  election  on  the  part  of  students  of  the  "classical  side, " 
with  Latin  and  Greek;  as  opposed  to  the  "modern  side,"  with  French 


1  Anna  T.  Smith,  in  Monroe's  Cyclopedia  of  Education,  vol.  2, 1911. 
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and  German.  Occasionally  one  finds  the  science  side"  and  the 
"Woolwich  side"  (as  at  Harrow)  with  emphasis  on  mathematics  and 
natural  science.  But  no  single  scheme  can  be  indicated  which  would 
give  an  approximately  definite  idea  of  any  large  group  of  schools. 
Some  particulars  may,  however,  be  given  of  two  ''efficient"  schools: 
(1)  The  Liverpool  Institute,  with  an  annual  attendance  of  about  500 
boys,  and  (2)  the  Bradford  Gramriiar  School;  and  of  a  certain  ideal 
school. 

At  the  Institute  the  forms  may  be  arranged  in  schematic  array  as 
follows : 


II, 


lie 


III 


IV 


\ 


/ 


A 


\ 


VL 


VL 


C lassical 
side 


Modern  side 


Senior  department. 


Junior 
department. 

We  find  here  after  V  a  ''Remove"  form  (R),  often  called  "Shell." 
Since  I^  and  Ig  are  the  same,  the  better  pupils  can  be  put  in  one 
group  and  the  less  advanced  in  the  other.  The  subjects  studied  and 
the  distribution  of  hours  is  displayed  in  the  annexed  table: 


Subjects. 

Junior  department. 

Senior  department. 

Ia 

Ib 

lie 

Ill 

IV 

V 

Rb 

Via 

VIb 

VI, 

Scripture  

\ 

\ 

\ 
3i 

f 
3i 

1 

3i 

1 
3i 

\ 
44 

a 
4 

5i 

\ 

3 

3i 

a 

\ 

44 
44 
44 
44 

21 
2^ 
\ 

i 

51 
3| 

\ 

31 

3i 

3i 

31 
3i 
14 
14 

14 

a 

3f 
3i 
14 
14 

2i 

i 

Geography  

Literature  

li 
14 
li 

21 
31 
44 

14 

14 
14 
14 
14 

2i 
31 
44 

14 

!| 
it 

3 

6i 

14 

14 
14 
14 
14 
14 

3f 

5i 

14 

14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
31 

5i 

14 

14 
14 

a 

i 

4 

11 

14 

i 
i 

14 
14 

14 

a 

14 
14 
14 

\ 

14 

2i 
2i 
\ 

Reading  

Writing  and  spelling . 

a 

5! 

3 

\ 

6 

3 

6f 
3 

6 
3 

6 
3 
3 
14 

44 

44 
44 

6i 

3 

3 

1 
\ 

a 

4 

22i 

14 

f 
\ 

a 

14 
14 

\ 
\ 

14 
14 

14 
14 

1 
\ 

14 
14 

14 

14 

Drill  

\ 

i 

f 

Hours  per  week. 

22J 

27 

27 

26i 

27 

27 

27 

■27 

27 

(^) 

27 

27 

» Each  boy's  time  table  in  upper  sixth  is  made  up  to  27  hours  by  electives. 
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Norwood  and  Hope  planned  courses  in  ideal  schools  preparing  for 
business  life  and  for  entry  into  a  university.^  The  following  is  the 
scheme  of  work  for  the  latter: 

Ideal  school  scheme  of  work  leading  to  university  matriculation. 


Subjects. 


Religion  

English  

Latin  

Greek  

French  

German  

History  

Geography  

Mathematics  

Natural  science  

Botany  and  zoology. 

Writing  

Drawing  

Workshop  


Class  hours  per  week .  32 


Prepara- 
tory. 


Age  (about) 


10  11 


32 


Lower  course. 


Age  (about). 


12      13      14  15 


32 


32 


32 


32 


Classical  special- 
ists. 


Age  (about). 


16      17  18 


32 


32 


32 


Other  specialists. 


Age  (about). 


16      17  18 


1 

3 
3 

24 

3 
M 

}  ' 
}  - 


32 


32 


1  Sunday  service  is  also  to  be  attended. 
«  Either  Greek  or  German  is  selected. 

« In  the  upper  classes  German  rather  than  French  is  usually  elected. 
*  These  hours  may  be  divided  at  will  between  these  subjects. 

The  other ' '  efficient^'  school,  namely,  the  Bradford  Grammar  School, 
with  about  200  pupils,  has  a  somewhat  different  organization,  and  its 
course  in  mathematics  is  among  the  best  in  England.  We  have  here 
a  ''classical  side"  and  a  ''modem  side."    In  the  former  the  course 


lasts  nine  years,  in  the  latter  eight, 
sical"  and  sixth  year  "modern"; 


'  V  "  is  for  the  seventh  year  ' '  clas- 
Remove  classical"  or  "Matricu- 


1  While  some  schools  are  especially  well  equipped  to  prepare  pupils  for  university  matriculation,  it  should 
be  noted  that  such  preparation  is  not  now  unusual  in  any  secondary  school,  even  though  there  be  only  an 
occasional  pupil  to  be  so  prepared.  But  under  new  regulations  of  the  bill  not  yet  an  act  an  attempt 
is  to  be  made  to  constitute  special  departments  in  the  best  schools  of  a  district,  to  which  promising  boys 
will  be  transferred  from  their  own  schools.  In  coimection  with  its  discussion  of  the  relations  of  the 
secondary  school  to  the  university,  the  board  of  education  laid  down  the  following  principles,  among 
others,  in  1913: 

"  The  specialization  proper  to  the  upper  part  of  a  secondary  school  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  special- 
ization which  is  natural  and  proper  to  a  university,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  board  to  secure  that  the  higher 
work  done  in  schools,  while  constituting  a  proper  preparation  for  imiversity  work,  does  not  anticipate  it 
either  in  the  methods  of  study  or  in  the  nature  of  the  curriculum. 

"Candidates  for  degrees  in  mathematics  or  science  will  from  the  time  they  enter  the  imiversity  generally 
devote  the  whole  of  their  time  to  the  study  of  mathematics  or  of  one  or  more  branches  of  science.  While 
at  school  their  work  is  not  (as  too  often  happens)  limited  in  any  way.  Those  who  propose  to  study  natural 
science  should  continue  to  give  an  adequate  amount  of  time  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  and  those  who 
wish  to  be  mathematicians  should,  similarly,  continue  to  do  work  (including  practical  work  in  the  lab- 
oratory) at  some  branch  or  branches  of  natural  science.  The  board  also  consider  that  those  who  will  after- 
wards be  entirely  occupied  with  mathematical  and  scientific  work  should,  so  long  as  they  are  at  sdiool, 
continue  to  give  a  substantial  amoimt  of  time  to  literary  work.  A  thorough  proficiency  in  the  use  of  the 
English  language  and  a  good  acquaintance  with  other  languages  will  be  in  later  years  of  greater  value  to 
them  than  the  small  amount  of  additional  specialized  knowledge  which,  by  neglecting  those  subjects,  they 
might  acquire  at  school.  It  is,  moreover,  of  great  Importance  that  by  the  continued  study  of  selected 
masterpieces  (whether  humanistic  or  scientific  in  content)  they  should  train  their  minds  to  deal  with  the 
more  general  aspects  of  human  thought.'? 
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lation"  for  eighth  year  ''classical";  "Matriculation"  or  ''Remove 
science  and  mathematics"  for  seventh  year  "modem";  Sixth  clas- 
sical for  ninth  year  "classical"  and  "Sixth  science"  or  "Sixth  mathe- 
matical" for  eighth  year  "modem."  Tlie  following  is  a  synopsis  of 
mathematical  work. 

Prepara  fory— Arithmetic :  E  lements . 
I— Arithmetic:  Use  of  decimal  numbers  and  fractions;  factoring;  highest  common 
factor  and  least  common  multiple;  use  of  brackets. 
Algebra:  Introduction  to  algebraic  symbolism. 

Geometry':  Fundamental  concepts  of  geometry,  such  as  line,  point,  direction, 
area,  trianglec,  solids.    Intuitive  and  practical  introduction. 
II — Arithmetic:  Repeating  numbers;  coins,  weights,  and  measures;  profit  and  loss; 
simple  interest. 

Algebra:  Very  simple  equations  to  fix  the  idea  of  algebraic  symbolism. 
Geometry:  Construction  and  mensuration  of  bodies;  simple  division  of  bodies, 

III —  Arithmetic:  Ordinary  and  decimal  fractions;  rule  of  three;  square  root;  per- 

centages. 

Algebra:  The  four  fundamental  operations  with  applications;  equations  of  the 
first  degree;  graphs. 

Geometry:  Angle,  triangle,  parallels;  the  simple  bodies;  exact  drawing  and 
measuring;  simple  exercises. 

IV —  Arithmetic:  Harder'  problems  in  fractions;  change  of  ordinary  fractions  into 

decimal  numbers  and  conversely;   abbreviated  calculations  with  decimal 

numbers,  and  simple  interest  calculation;  rebates  and  discount;  logarithms. 
Algebra:  Breaking  up  of  sums  into  factors;  simple  quadratic  equations. 
Geometry:  Through  propositions  on  the  circle  (about  equivalent  to  Books  1-3 

of  Euclid's  Elements). 
Trigonometry:  To  the  solution  of  right-angled  triangles. 
V — ^Arithmetic:  Bank,  rebate,  and  discount  calculation;  stocks  and  shares;  interest 

and  annuities. 

Algebra:  Quadratic  equations  and  problems;    theory  of  indices;  logarithms; 

series;  permutations  and  combinations. 
Geometry:  To  similar  figures  (Euclid's  Elements  I-V). 

Trigonometry:  Logarithms;  measurement  of  a        calculation  of  heights  and 
distances;  solution  of  triangles. 
Matriculation — Arithmetic:  General  review . 

Algebra:  Quadratic  equations;  arithmetic  and  geometric  series;  calculation  of 

roots;  proportion. 
Geometry:  Through  theory  of  similitude  (Euclid's  Elements,  I-VI). 
Elementary  mechanics  and  hydrostatics. 
Remove  science  and  mathematics. 

Algebra:  Theory  of  indices;  logarithms;  equations;  series;  graphs. 
Geometry:  Through  theory  of  similitude. 
Trigonometry:  Solution  of  triangles;  goniometry. 
Mechanics  and  hydrostatics. 
Remove  classical. 

Algebra:  Fractions;  highest  common  factor;  least  common  multiple;  square 
root;  equations  of  first  and  second  degree;  logarithms;  proportion;  series; 
graphs. 

Geometry:  Through  theory  of  similitude. ^ 


«  With  regard  to  solid  geometry  in  English  secondary  school  prog^ms,  reference  may  be  given  to  a 
report  in  the  Mathematical  Gazette,  January,  1914,  vol.  7,  p.  232. 
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Sixth  mathematics. 

Theory  of  equations;   plane  trigonometry;   statics;   dynamics;  hydrostatics; 
synthetic  and  analytic  geometry;  modern  geometry;  differential  and  integral 
calculus.* 
Sixth  science. 

Trigonometry;  statics;  dynamics;  synthetic  and  analytic  geometry;  differential 
and  integral  calculus.^ 

But  while  such  extensive  mathematical  courses  as  these  may  be 
found  in  secondary  schools,  there  are  many  schools  where  the  math- 
ematics includes  only  arithmetic,  algebra  to  '^progressions,''  and 
geometry  equivalent  to  Books  I-IV  of  Euclid's  Elements.  In  some 
schools,  also,  neither  the  algebra  nor  the  geometry  is  even  so  ex- 
tensive as  this.  In  other  schools  permutations  and  the  binomial 
theorem  for  a  positive  integral  index  and  the  equivalent  of  Book  VI 
of  Euclid's  Elements  (proportion  and  simihtude)  are  added;  but  the 
last  subject, 

interesting  and  important  as  it  is,  is  too  often  wholly  omitted  because  it  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  syllabus  for  the  London  matriculation  examination,  and  therefore  is 
actually  discouraged  in  those  schools  (still  too  numerous)  where  it  is  regarded  as  dan- 
gerous to  go  a  hair's  breadth  beyond  the  examination  syllabus.  It  is  similarly  dis- 
couraged in  those  schools  which  use  the  examination  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
joint  board  .2 

The  programs  of  studies  in  secondary  schools  are  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  universities.  This  occurs  through  the  influence  not 
only  of  matriculation  examinations,  but  also  of  such  examinations 
as  those  of  "joint  boards,"  of  the  ''Oxford  local  examinations,"  and 
of  the  "Cambridge  local  examinations." ^  These  latter  (local)  exami- 
nations are  of  three  main  types: 

1.  Preliminary  (for  pupils  12-14  years  of  age); 

2.  Junior  or  lower  (for  pupils  14-16  years  of  age); 

3.  Senior  or  school  or  leaving  examinations  (for  pupils  16-19 
years  of  age). 

This  scheme  of  examinations  was  established  well  over  half  a 
century  ago,  but  not  many  years  had  passed  before  a  standard 
examination  corresponding  to  imiversity  matriculation  was  de- 
manded, and  to  meet  this  demand  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  joint 
board  was  caUed  into  existence. 

1  For  an  interesting  report  by  C.  Godfrey  on  Calculus  in  the  Public  and  Secondary  Schools  of  England, 
see  Mathematical  Gazette,  January,  1914,  vol.  7,  pp.  233-240. 

*  That  is,  the  board  of  examiners  for  matriculation  into  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities.  A  similar 
board  is  organized  for  the  Universities  of  Leeds  and  Shefiield,  Victoria  University,  and  the  University 
of  Liverpool.  The  mathematical  requirements  here  are  (the  University  of  Leeds  calendar  1913-14, 
pp.  154-155):  "Arithmetic.  The  elementary  geometry  of  triangles,  parallelograms,  and  circles,  and  of 
similar  rectilinear  figures.  Algebra,  including  quadratic  equations,  with  the  arithmetical  and  geometrical 
progressions  and  an  elementary  treatment  of  irrational  quantities  and  of  proportion." 

3  These  examinations  under  the  direction  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities  are  referred  to  as  "local" 
because  they  take  place  at  the  schools,  or  other  convenient  centers,  and  not  at  the  universities. 
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This  board  conducts  examinations  for  three  certificates: 

1.  Lower  certificate. 

2.  School  certificate, 

and  a  third  certificate  to  be  referred  to  later. 

Corresponding  to  the  matriculation  examinations  of  the  Uni- 
srersity  of  London*  are  the  '^responsions"  at  Oxford  and  the  ''pre- 
vious examination  "  or  ' '  httle  go  "  of  Cambridge  University.  Broadly 
speaking  these  examinations,  the  Oxford  senior  local,  the  Cam- 
bridge senior  local,  and  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  school  certificate 
have  the  same  value.  Some  characteristics  of  the  mathematical 
parts  of  these  types  of  examinations  may  be  noted  by  studying  the 
papers  given  in  Appendix  A.  Into  these  characteristics  I  shall  not 
go  further  than  to  remark  that  all  examinations  are  written,  and  suc- 
cessful candidates  are  rated  as  ''pass''  or  "honor"  (first  or  second). 

Sometimes  to  attain  "honor,"  questions  on  "additional  math- 
ematics" and  of  a  more  difiicult  nature  must  be  answered. 

But  there  are  yet  other  examinations  for  which  many  secondary 
schools  prepare  pupils.  These  are  for  the  entrance  scholarship  ex- 
aminations in  various  universities  of  the  coimtry. 

The  entrance  scholarship  examinations  at  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  colleges  are 
conducted  on  practically  identical  systems  and  differ  but  slightly  in  detail.  At  a 
rough  estimate,  the  Cambridge  colleges  award  50  or  more  scholarships,  exhibitions, 
and  sizarships  every  year  for  proficiency  in  mathematics.  Their  value  varies  from 
£30  to  £80  per  annum.  The  Oxford  colleges  annually  award  for  mathematics  about 
20  scholarships  of  £80  and  10  exhibitions  of  from  £30  to  £60.  Most  of  these  are  ten- 
able for  two  years,  but  they  are  renewed  for  one,  two,  or  three  more  years,  subject  to 
satisfactory  progress  being  made.  The  age  limit  at  the  time  of  examination  is  19. 
The  subjects  of  examination  in  both  universities  are:  Analytic  and  synthetic  geom- 
etry, algebra,  trigonometry,  differential  and  integral  calculus,  and  mechanics. 

Papers  set  at  Cambridge  in  1910  are  given  in  Appendix  B  of  this 
bulletin. 

The  preparation  for  the  entrance  scholarship  examinations  is 
similar  to  that  for  the  "higher"  examinations,  the  passing  of  which 
confers  certain  rights  in  university  and  college.  Among  such  ex- 
aminations are  the  Oxford  higher  local,  the  Cambridge  higher 
local,  and  that  for  the  higher  certificate  of  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge schools  examination  board 

1  Examination  papers  for  1916  are  to  be  found  in  Appendix  A.  The  following  works  may  be  consulted 
in  this  connection: 

1.  Matriculation  mathematics  papers.  Being  the  papers  in  elementary  mathematics  set  at  the  matricu- 
lation examinations  of  the  University  of  London  for  June,  1908,  to  June,  1915,  with  full  solutions  to  the 
papers  of  June,  1915.   (University  Tutorial  Series.)   London,  Clive,  1915.   136  pp. 

2.  Matriculation  model  answers:  mathematics.  Being  the  London  University  matriculation  papers  in 
mathematics  from  January,  1913,  to  June,  1915.  (University  Tutorial  Series.)  London,  Clive,  1915. 
140  pp. 

3.  Matriculation  mechanics  papers.  Being  the  Ix)ndon  University  matriculation  papers  from  Septem- 
ber, 1903,  to  June,  1915,  with  model  solutions  to  the  last  paper  and  additional  questions.  London,  Clive, 
1915.   130  pp. 

2  Papers  set  at  these  different  examinations  in  1900  and  1910  are  given  in  Special  Reports  on  Educational 
Subjects,  Board  of  Education,  London,  vol.  26,  pp.  473-488, 500-518. 
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In  the  preceding  pages  some  of  the  noteworthy  features  of  the  re- 
lation of  secondary  schools  to  the  general  educational  scheme  have 
been  described,  their  wide  divergence  in  ideal  and  in  work  has  been 
illustrated,  and  the  nature  of  mathematical  courses  taught  has 
been  indicated.  The  prominent  r61e  played  in  the  school  organiza- 
tion by  preparation  for  examinations  by  various  boards  of  examiners 
suggests  the  thought  that  much  of  the  energy  of  the  teachers  and 
^  .  pupils  must  be  imfortunately  diverted  to  attacking  certain  types  of 
problems  and  examinations,  rather  than  to  developing  a  mastery  of 
the  subject  in  question.  But  this  evil  has  been  recognized  and  is 
being  dealt  with.^ 

Having  now  observed  what  mathematics  is  taught  in  secondary 
schools,  we  must  next  consider  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  prep- 
aration of  the  teacher  for  his  work,  namely,  his  course  in  one  of  the 
universities. 

UNIVERSITIES. 

The  imiversities  of  England  are  situated  at  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Cambridge,  Durham,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  London,  Manchester,  Oxford, 
and  Sheffield ;  there  are  also  university  colleges  at  Newcastle,  Notting- 
ham, Reading,  and  Southampton.  All  of  these  institutions,  with 
the  exception  of  those  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Durham,  receive 
Government  grants.  The  annual  attendance  of  day  students  is  about 
12,000,  of  students  at  evening  classes  about  8,000.  In  addition  to 
these  there  are  at  Oxford  in  the  vicinity  of  3,400  students,  at  Cam- 
bridge 3,700. 

The  organization  of  such  universities  as  those  at  Birmingham  and 
Leeds  especially  reminds  one  of  that  at  the  better  American  universities. 
The  University  of  London,  long  merely  an  examining  and  degree- 
conferring  institution,  was  reconstituted  by  statutes  of  1900  as  a 
teaching  university  and  a  federation  of  26  coUeges  and  schools  giving 
instruction  in  arts,  law,  medicine,  theology,  science,  engineering,  eco- 
nomics, and  music.  Sons  of  noble  and  wealthy  f  amihes  who  seek  a 
university  education  usually  go  to  either  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Here 
one  finds  many  of  the  most  brilliant  students  of  the  country,  those 
who  have  won  in  competition  one  of  the  numerous  entrance  scholar- 
ships. It  is  especially  among  graduates  of  these  universities — ^homes  of 
culture  and  all  that  is  finest  in  EngHsh  life — that  teachers  for  second- 
ary schools  are  sought.  As  Cambridge  is  preeminent  in  mathematics 
in  England,  teachers  of  this  subject  are  much  in  demand  among 
honors"  men  there. 

For  definiteness,  therefore,  I  shall  confine  my  brief  comment  to 
the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London. 

It  is  well  known  that  Oxford  has  21  colleges,  each  with  its  own 
teaching  staff  of  tutors  and  lecturers ;  that  each  student  is  assigned 


1  Compare  Mr.  Joliffe's  paper,  especially  pp.  270-271. 
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to  one  of  these  colleges  and  has  a  tutor  to  whom  he  looks  for  guid- 
ance, advice,  and  inspiration  in  preparing  for  the  various  examinations 
of  his  university  career;  and  that  this  preparation  demands  a  high 
standard  of  scholarship.  Great  stress  is  laid  on  ease  and  f  acihty  of 
expression,  on  the  abihty  to  form  independent  judgments,  on  origi- 
nahty.  No  one  can  get  first"  in  the  class  lists  on  mere  hard  work 
and  ''grinding,"  or  by  a  display  of  erudition  and  an  imposing  array 
of  facts.  The  strain  of  the  examinations,  especially  in  the  final 
honors  school,  is  very  severe.  At  Cambridge  the  scheme  is  very 
similar. 

In  all  three  universities  the  courses  lead  normally  to  a  ''pass- 
degree"  or  an  "honors-degree,"  as  bachelor  of  arts;  the  pass  B.  A. 
is  attained  three  years  after  matriculation.  The  principal  examina- 
tions may  be  exhibited  in  the  following  table: 


University  examinations. 


Examinations. 

Oxford, 

Cambridge. 

London. 

Previous  (little-go) — 

Matriculation  (matric). 
Pass  intermediate  or  Pass  pre- 
liminary arts  [after  1  year]. 
Pass  final  [after  3  years]. 

Intermediate . . . 
Pass  B.  A  

Pass  moderations  (pass  mods.) 

[after  3  terms]. 
Final  pass  school  (groups) 

[after  3  years]. 

Tripos  Part  I  [after  3 
years]. 

Examinations  for  the  honors  B.  A. 

Examinations. 

Oxford. 

Cambridge. 

London. 

Intermediate . . . 
Honors  B.  A.... 

Honor   moderations  (honor 
mods.)  [after  5  terms]. 

Final  honor  school  [after  4 
years]. 

Previous  (little-go).... 
Tripos  Part  I  [after  3 
years]. 

Tripos  Part  II  [after  4 
years]. 

Matriculation  (matric). 
Honors  intermediate  or  Honors 

preliminary   arts    [after  2 

years]. 

Honors  final  [after  3  years]. 

Let  us  suppose  that  our  student  wishes  to  pursue  mathematical 
studies  in  the  honor  school  at  Oxford.  He  will  be  allowed  to  specialize 
almost  to  his  heart's  content.  According  to  the  regulations  of  1913, 
the  following  is  the  examination  program  for  the  final  honor  school 
of  mathematics,  whicKis  one  of  nine  schools. 

Algebra,  including  the  eleifients  of  the  algebra  of  quantics;  theory  of  equations; 
trigonometry,  plane  and  spherical;  infinite  series  and  infinite  products. 

Geometry,  pure  and  analytic,  of  two  and  three  dimensions. 

Differential  and  integral  calculus;  differential  equations. 

The  elements  of  the  theory  of  functions  of  a  complex  variable,  with  applications 
to  the  elementary  functions  and  to  elliptic  functions. 
The  elements  of  the  calculus  of  finite  differences. 
The  elements  of  the  calculus  of  variations. 

Statics  and  dynamics  of  particles,  rigid  bodies,  and  strings;  the  elements  of  analytical 
dynamics;  statics  of  rods  slightly  bent.  Hydrostatics;  the  elements  of  hydrodynamics; 
waves  on  liquids. 

Attractions;  theory  of  potential. 
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Electrostatics;  magnetostatics;  steady  electric  currents  (flow  in  linear  circuits, 
laminae,  and  solid  bodies). 

Electromagnetism  (magnetic  force  due  to  currents,  induction);  electrodynamics 
(mechanical  effects  of  currents);  dielectric  currents  (propagation  of  plane  waves  in  a 
homogeneous  dielectric). 

Vibrations  of  strings;  propagation  of  sound;  vibrations  of  air  in  pipes. 

The  elements  of  geometrical  optics. 

Spherical  astronomy. 

Half  of  the  10  examinations  in  this  program  are  in  pure  and  half 
in  apphed  mathematics.  They  occupy  about  30  hours,  on  6  consecu- 
tive days. 

Oxford  concedes  that  the  most  talented  of  English  mathematical 
students  usually  go  to  Cambridge.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  the  program  for  the  tripos  examination  is  much  more  elaborate  ^ 
than  even  that  for  honors  at  Oxford.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mathe- 
matical opportunities  for  the  speciahst  in  the  University  of  London 
are  not  as  numerous  as  those  at  Oxford.^ 

But  while  it  is  possible  that  a  graduate  of  one  of  these  universities 
may  have  received  a  very  broad  training  in  mathematics,  it  is  also 
true  that  he  may,  at  the  end  of  his  course,  know  no  more  mathe- 
matics than  are  required  for  responsions,  namely:  Arithmetic,  and 
either  Euclid's  Elements,  Books  I-II,  or  algebra. 

TEACHERS  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  organized  training  of  teachers  for  Enghsh  secondary  schools  ' 
is  in  its  infancy  and  extends  at  most  to  a  postgraduate  year  in  a 
university.  For  nearly  a  decade  the  board  of  education  has  given 
financial  assistance  to  institutions  training  secondary  school  teachers, 
but  while  this  feature  is  being  increasingly  emphasized,  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  less  than  40  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  secondary 
teachers  (of  boys  and  girls)  have  had  some  training,  and  that  not 
more  than  15  per  cent  have  been  trained  for  the  specific  work  in 
which  they  are  now  engaged. 

According  to  regulations  which  went  into  force  in  1913,  students 
may  be  trained  as  teachers  in  secondary  schools  in  (1)  training  col- 
leges, (2)  certain  secondary  schools. 

In  order  to  be  recognized  as  a  training  college  under  these  regula- 
tions— 

an  institution  must  be  an  institution  or  a  department,  of  an  institution  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  teaching  specially 
designed  for  persons  who  are  preparing  to  become  teachers  in  secondary  schools  as 
defined  in  the  regulations. 

1  This  program  is  given  on  pages  194-95  of  Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, London,  vol.  27.  The  examination  papers  for  Parts  I  and  11  of  the  mathematical  tripos  are  pub- 
lished annually  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  Cambridge  University  Press. 

'  2  Cf.  H.  Bateman,  "The  Work  of  an  English  Mathematical  Student,"  Mathematics  Teacher,  vol.  5, 
1913.  pp.  147-153. 
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2.  The  training  college  course  must  be  confined  to  purely  professional  instruction. 

4.  (a)  Adequate  provision  must  be  made,  in  secondary  schools  approved  by  the 
board  for  this  purpose,  for  the  instruction  and  practice  of  students  in  teaching  and  in 
school  organization  and  management. 

(6)  If  the  training  college  is  a  department  of  a  secondary  school,  this  condition 
may  be  satisfied,  provided  that  the  student  has  ample  practical  experience  during  the 
year  of  training  in  the  school  of  which  the  college  is  a 'part. 

6.  The  course  must  extend  over  not  less  than  a  full  academic  year. 

7.  At  least  60  school  days  must  be  spent  in  contact  with  class  work  under  proper 
supervision  in  schools  approved  for  this  purpose  by  the  board.  Not  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  teaching  practice  must  be  taken  in  a  secondary  school  or^chools. 

Training  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools  may  be  carried  on  under 
the  following  conditions: 

21.  (a)  The  school  must  be  on  the  list  of  secondary  schools  recognized  as  efficient 
by  the  board. 

(6)  Any  person  proposed  for  recognition  as  a  teacher  in  training  must  be  not  less  than 
21  years  of  age  and  must  have  obtained  an  approved  degree  conferred  by  some  uni- 
versity of  the  United  Kingdom  or  some  other  university  of  recognized  standing.  In 
the  case  of  a  woman  who  is  not  eligible  to  receive  a  degree,  a  certificate  showing  that 
she  has  fulfilled  all  the  conditions  which  entitle  a  man  to  obtain  an  approved  degree 
will  be  accepted  for  the  purpose  of  this  article. 

(c)  The  course  followed  by  a  teacher  in  training  must  provide  for  a  systematic 
course  of  study  both  in  the  practice  and  in  the  principles  of  teaching  in  accordance 
with  a  scheme  approved  by  the  board.  The  scheme  must  provide  in  each  case  for 
a  special  study  of  the  methods  of  teaching  a  particular  subject  or  group  of  allied 
subjects. 

{d)  The  course  must  extend  over  not  less  than  a  full  school  year.  The  whole  year 
must  ordinarily  be  spent  in  the  school  to  which  the  teacher  in  training  is  admitted, 
but  arrangements  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  made  for  the  absence  of  the  teacher  from 
the  school  for  part  of  the  year  for  the  purpose  of  attending  a  course  of  instruction  in 
the  principles  of  teaching  at  a  university. 

(«)  A  school  will  only  be  approved  for  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  if  the  head  master 
or  head  mistress  or  some  other  senior  member  of  the  staff  is  specially  qualified  and 
has  the  necessary  interest  and  leisure  to  supervise  the  teacher's  training. 

22.  When  a  teacher  in  training  has  been  trained  for  a  year  in  an  approved  school 
under  conditions  which  the  board  can  regard  as  satisfactory,  the  board  will  indorse  a 
certificate  given  by  the  head  master  or  head  mistress  of  the  school  stating  that  the 
teacher  has  completed  the  period  of  training  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  regulations  give  also  a  ''List  of  quaUfications  other  than 
degrees  which  will  be  accepted  as  qualifying  students  for  admission 
to  training  colleges."    These  are: 

I,  A  tripos  certificate  granted  by  the  University  of  Cambridge  to  women,  provided 
that  the  examination  taken  was  one  which,  if  passed  by  a  man  after  three  years' 
residence,  would  entitle  him  to  a  degree  without  further  examination.-  Women 
students  who  have  been  allowed  the  ordinary  degree  in  a  tripos  examination  will  be 
regarded  as  possessing  the  necessary  qualification. 

II.  A  diploma  or  certificate  showing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board  that  the  appli- 
cant, if  a  woman,  has  fulfilled  all  the  conditions  which,  if  the  University  of  Oxford 
granted  degrees  to  women,  would  entitle  her  to  a  degree  in  that  university;  so  that 
she  has  obtained  honors  in  the  second  public  examination  or  has  passed  the  first  and 
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second  public  examination  ^  at  that  university  or  such  examinations  as  are  accepted 

by  the  university  as  equivalent  thereto. 
III.  A  special  honors  certificate  of  the  higher  local  examinations  (Oxford  and 

Cambridge)  granted  under  the  following  conditions: 
(a)  That  the  certificate  includes  at  least  a  pass  in  two  languages  (other  than  English) 

and  a  pass  either  in  mathematics  or  in  logic;  and 
(6)  That  the  holder  either' (i)  has  passed  in  four  groups  or  sections,  obtaining  a 
first  or  a  second  class  in  at  least  two  of  them;  or  (ii)  has  passed  in  three  groups 
of  sections,  obtaining  a  first  or  a  second  class  in  at  least  two  of  them,  and 
holds  in  addition  (1)  an  Oxford  or  a  Cambridge  senior  local  certificate  in 
honora,  including  at  least  one  subject  not  included  in  the  three  higher  local 
groups  or  sections,  or  (2)  a  higher  certificate  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
schools  examination  board,  gained  in  one  year,  exclusive  of  drawing  and 
music,  and  including  at  least  one  subject  not  included  in  the  three  higher 
local  groups  or  sections. 

Among  the  institutions  recognized  as  efficient  under  regulations 
of  tlie  board  of  education  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  secondary 
schools  are:  (1)  Departments  controlled  by,  or  forming  part  of,  a 
university  or  university  college;  (2)  training  colleges  provided  by 
other  bodies.  Departments  of  the  first  type  are  to  be  found  at 
Birmingham  University,  Durham  University — Armstrong  College, 
Leeds  University,  Liverpool  University,  London  University,  Victoria 
University,  Oxford  University  delegacy  for  the  training  of  secondary 
teachers,  and  Reading  University  College,  An  example  of  a  training 
college  of  the  second  type  is  the  Clapham  High  School,  in  London. 

To  illustrate  the  methods  of  operation,  some  details  follow  with 
regard  to  organization  in  units  of  each  of  these  types.  For  the  most 
part  the  statements  have  been  made  by  the  institutions  in  question-^ 

(a)  University  of  Liverpool.— It  is  little  more  than  a  decade  ago 
that  a  diploma  in  education  for  graduates,  along  the  present  lines, 
was  estabhshed.  The  courses  of  study  quahfying  for  the  diploma 
were  placed  under  the  control  of  a  special  board,  in  organic  relation 
to  the  faculties  of  arts  and  science,  and  including  persons  representing 
secondary  education  in  the  city. 

Candidates  for  the  diploma  must  be  graduates  of  some  imiversity 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  have  obtained  such  other  academic 
qualifications  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  senate  of  the  imiversity. 
Before  admission  to  the  examination  candidates  present  certificates 
of  (1)  having  fulfilled  the  conditions  as  to  practical  teaching,  and 
(2)  having  attended  for  at  least  one  session^  subsequent  to  their  final 
examination  for  a  degree  a  course  of  study  approved  by  the  diploma 
board. 

The  diploma  examination  consists  of  two  parts,  theory  and  prac- 
tice. Candidates  are  required  to  pass  written  examinations  in  the 
following  subjects: 

i  First  public  examination— moderations  after  3  semesters;  second  public  examination— examination 
for  the  degree. 
*  One  session  consists  of  3  terms  of  about  10  weeks  each. 
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1.  Logic,  ethics,  and  psychology,  inchiding  psychophysrology,  in 

their  apphcation  to  education. 

2.  Principles  of  education,  with  special  reference  to  methods  of 

teaching  the  usual  subjects  of  the  secondary  school  curriculum ; 
principles  of  general  physiology  and  school  hygiene. 

3.  A  prescribed  period  of  the  history  of  educational  theory  and 

practice. 

In  respect  to  practice,  candidates  are  judged  (1)  upon  reports  by 
the  professor  of  education,  and  (2)  upon  written  records  of  their  work 
in  school  and  upon  their  teaching  before  the  'examiners.  Candidates 
are  required  to  attend  at  approved  practicing  schools  for  a  period  of 
at  least  250  hours.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  attached  to  one  school 
throughout  the  session,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  they  undertake  work 
such  as  would  be  allotted  to  a  member  of  the  staff.  They  also  attend 
lessons  given  by  members  of  the  school  staff  and  study  the  methods 
of  teaching  the  special  subjects  in  which  they  are  interested.  The 
general  supervision  of  their  work  is  in  the  hands  of  the  university 
staff,  but  each  student  is  also  under  the  direction  of  one  teacher,  who 
reports  on  his  progress.  The  students  are  required  to  keep  a  record 
of  teaching  observed  and  of  courses  of  lessons  given,  to  be  submitted 
to  the  examiners. 

The  fee  for  the  complete  course  is  £10  and  the  examination  fee 
is  £2  additional. 

(h)  Clapham  High  School. — ^The  department  for  the  training  of 
teachers  for  secondary  schools  was  opened  in  1902.  Students  desiring 
to  enter  must  possess  a  degree,  or  equivalent  qualification,  or  hold  a 
higher  local  honor  certificate. 

Throughout  the  course  students  follow  lessons  given  in  the  school 
by  experienced  teachers.  They  themselves  also  teach,  under  super- 
vision, which  is  relaxed  as  they  gain  experience  and  power.  They 
learn  the  various  duties  of  a  form  teacher  by  being  sent  as  assistants 
in  a  form,  for  not  less  than  half  a  term  at  a  time.  Visits  are  paid  to 
other  schools  of  different  types,  and  students  give  criticized  lessons 
in  outside  schools.  Lessons  are  followed  by  general  discussion,  with 
the  specialist  in  charge  of  the  subject. 

The  course  covers  three  terms,  and  the  plan  of  study  includes 
instruction  in  the  theory  of  education,  based  on  psychology,  logic, 
ethics,  and  the  history  and  practice  of  education.  Instruction  is  also 
given  in  the  use  of  the  blackboard,  voice  production,  and  school 
hygiene. 

The  fee  for  the  course  is  £24. 

Such  organizations  give  promise  of  a  more  efficient  group  of  sec- 
ondary teachers  in  the  near  future.    Not  so  long  ago — 

of  the  9,126  full-time  teachers  [men  and  women]  in  secondary  schools  which  received 
grants  from  the  board  of  education,  5,348  were  without  professional  training.    Of  this 
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group  of  untrained  teachers,  2,731  were  also  without  degrees  from  college  or  university. 
The  total  number  of  secondary  teachers  without  degrees  was  3,715. 

It  appears  that  very  few  secondary  teachers  appointed  in  the  last 
decade  have  not  had  the  equivalent  of  a  university  course  supple- 
mented by  practical  training.  But  even  so,  it  is  noteworthy  that  a 
university  graduate  may  be  engaged  to  teach  a  subject  about  which 
he  has  not  increased  his  knowledge  since  he  left  the  secondary  school. 
As  Mr.  Fletcher  comments:  It  is  ''a  matter  of  grave  concern  that 
half  of  our  mathematical  teachers  of  boys  and  girls  have  had  no 
instruction  in  mathematics  beyond  what  they  have  had  at  school." 

If  we  consider  only  the  best  grade  of  secondary  schools  for  boys, 
the  scholastic  equipment  of  the  teachers  in  the  subjects  taught  ranks 
high,  the  work  that  the  teachers  do  is  characterized  by  great  thor- 
oughness, and  their  personal  influence  is  such  as  to  inspire  the  finest 
ideals  of  manhood. 

I  have  been  unable  to  procure  any  comprehensive  statement  of 
salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  Enghsh  secondary  schools.  But  even  if 
such  a  statement  has  not  been  published,  enough  has  come  from 
authoritative  sources  to  demonstrate  the  wide  variation  in  salaries 
and,  in  most  instances,  their  great  inadequacy.  The  serious  effect 
of  this  condition  on  the  personnel  of  the  teaching  forces  is  now 
generally  recognized,  and  it  is  hoped  that  through  the  authority  of 
the  board  of  education  much  needed  reform  in  this  connection  may 
be  brought  about. 

In  August,  1900,  Dr.  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  headmaster  of  the  Perse 
School,  published  some  striking  facts  which  would  seem  to  give  a 
true  presentment  of  general  conditions  at  the  time.^  He  found  that 
the  average  salary  of  assistant  masters  in  300  schools  mentioned 
in  the  returns  of  the  Charity  Commission  was  £135.22,  and  that  a 
similar  average  for  20  East  Anghan  schools  was  £103.6. 

In  11  smaller  schools  the  average  salary  is  £52,  and  these  data  combined  give  a 
sum  just  below  £120  as  the  average  salary  of  the  assistant.  Residence,  i.  e.,  board 
and  lodging,  is  included  in  some  cases;  but  we  may  leave  this  out  of  account,  because 
it  is  payment  for  extra  work  done  out  of  school.  The  Victorian  pubUc  schools,  such 
as  Clifton,  Cheltenham,  and  Marlborough,  and  others  which  though  noted  in  the  past 
are  of  late  growth,  such  as  Tonbridge  and  Bedford,  are  not  included  in  the  above 
list,  which  is  meant  to  illustrate  the  usual  condition  of  country  grammar  schools.  If 
these  be  included,  the  average  will  be  sUghtly  raised.  At  Cheltenham  there  are  one 
or  two  posts  at  about  £300,  one  at  least  of  £100  only,  and  the  others  range  from  £200 
to  £250  as  a  rule.  Clifton  and  Marlborough  do  not  greatly  differ.  The  state  of  things 
in  Bedford  is  thus  described  by  one  who  knows:  "There  is  no  scheme  of  salaries  in 
either  of  the  two  big  schools.  Each  man  fights  for  what  he  can  get;  if  he  makes  a  good 
bargain  to  start  with,  well  for  him."  A  few  years  ago  the  average  salary  at  Bedford 
Grammar  School  was  £174,  but  many  form  masters  received  £150  or  less,  some  under 
£100,  all  these  being  nonresident.  At  Tonbridge  there  is  in  my  table  only  one  salary 
higher  than  £200.    There  is  usually  no  automatic  increase.    If  a  master  wishes  to 

i  "Salaries in  Secondary  Schools,"  Contemporary  Review,  vol.  78,  pp.  275-280. 
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marry  or  thinks  his  increased  experience  makes  his  services  more  valuable,  he  may 
have  to  get  another  post  (if  he  can)  in  another  school.  As  to  the  smaller  schools,  the 
account  of  the  career  of  a  Cambridge  B.  A.  of  my  acquaintance  may  be  of  interest. 
He  began  in  Andover  Grammar  School  at  £15,  resident,  and  after  several  moves  from 
•one  private  school  to  another,  where  the  pittance  was  somewhat  increased,  he  attained, 
after  nine  years'  experience,  to  the  magnificent  stipend  of  £140,  nonresident,  in  the 
grammar  school  of  a  country  town  which  for  his  sake  I  forbear  to  mention.  A  London 
B.  A.,  whose  life  story  is  also  before  me,  now  receives  £130,  nonresident,  after  18 
years'  experience.  The  same  pitiful  story  comes  from  scores  of  small  country 
schools. 

The  headmasters'  salaries  present  a  pleasing  contrast.  In  the  best-paid  of  the 
schools  mentioned,  Tonbridge,  tbe  headmaster  receives  £5,000  and  upward,  while 
his  assistants  have  less  than  £200.  The  usual  average  is  ten  times  that  of  the  assistant, 
falling  to  five  times  in  the  East  Anglian  schools  and  even  occasionally  to  less.  So  far  as 
my  knowledge  goes  (and  as  regards  some  of  these  schools  it  is  not  negative  knowledge), 
neither  headmaster  nor  governing  body  has  expressed  any  dissatisfaction  with  the 
state  of  affairs  or  has  ever  considered  means  whereby  the  salaries  of  assistants  might 
be  permanently  improved.  The  chance  of  succeeding  to  a  boarding  house  keeps 
hope  aUve  in  some  schools,  and  this  rather  than  the  earned  reward  of  merit  would 
seem  to  be  the  present  educational  ideal. 

The  following  definite  indications  of  salaries  in  four  types  of 
secondary  schools  were  taken  by  Norwood  and  Hope  in  1909  (pp. 
567-568)  from  a  list  issued  by  the  assistant  masters'  association : 

A.  LONDON  SCHOOLS. 

1.  City  of  London  School. 

(a)  Upper  scale,  £300,  rising  to  £450  by  annual  increments  of  £5  15s.  4d. 
(6)  Lower  scale,  £200,  rising  to  £350  by  same  increments.    Five  masters 
are  paid  on  the  higher  scale  and  15  on  the  lower. 

2.  Mercers^  School. 

(a)  Upper  scale,  £160,  rising  to  £300. 
(6)  Lower  scale,  £120,  rising  to  £200. 

B.  PROVINCIAL  SCHOOLS. 

1.  Manchester  Grammar  School. 

Ordinary  scale,  £180,  rising  by  £20  every  two  years  to  £300. 

2.  King  Edward  VII  School,  Sheffield. 

(a)  Five  masters,  £220  to  £250,  rising  by  £10  annually  to  £300. 
(6)  Five  masters,  £180  to  £200,  rising  by  £10  annually  to  £250. 
(c)  Five  masters,  £150,  rising  by  £10  annually  to  £200. 

C.  MUNICIPAL  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

1.  Bournemouth. 

£120,  rising  to  £150,  with  three  special  salaries  of  £170,  rising  to  £250, 
£160,  rising  to  £200;  £140,  rising  to  £170. 

2.  Hartlepool. 

£150,  rising  to  £200. 

D.  COUNTRY  AUTHORITIES. 

1.  London  County  Council. 

£150,  rising  by  annual  increments  of  £10  to  £300,  on  satisfactory  reports, 
with  further  annual  increments  of  £10  to  £350 

2.  Surrey. 

Nongraduates,  £100,  rising  by  annual  increments  of  £5  to  £150. 
Graduates,  £130,  rising  by  annual  increments  of  £7  10s.  to  £250, 
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Provision  for  the  pensioning  of  teachers  in  secondary  schools  is 
certainly  meager. 

A  number  of  wealthy  endowed  secondary  schools  have  for  some  time  had  individual 
pension  systems  of  their  own,  operating  under  provisions  of  their  respective  schemes 
of  government  of  charters,  most  of  which  were  received  under  the  endowed  schools 
acts  for  England  beginning  in  1869.  *  *  *.  Also  in  a  few  cases  secondary  teachers 
in  schools  under  public  management  have  been  pensioned  by  local  authorities.  With 
these  exceptions  there  has  been  nothing  remotely  approaching  any  general  provision 
of  pensions  for  secondary  teachers. 
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The  area  of  Finland  is  somewhat  less  than  half  that  of  Texas,  and  its 
population  is  but  slightly  in  excess  of  3,000,000;  yet  it  publishes  many 
important  periodicals  and  is  the  home  of  not  a  few  learned  societies. 
Of  the  inhabitants,  about  80  per  cent  are  Finns  and  about  1 1  per 
cent  Swedes. 

By  ordinances  of  1869  and  1872  the  general  administration  of  the  national  system 
of  primary  education,  as  well  as  that  of  the  secondary  schools  which  heretofore  had 
been  under  ecclesiastical  direction,  was  vested  in  a  central  board  or  council  of  educa- 
tion. The  members  of  this  council  are  appointed  by  the  senate  (constituted  by 
imperial  appointment),  upon  the  nomination  of  the  Diet  (legislative  asse  ;  bly). 
The  executive  chief  of  the  system,  the  director  general,  is  also  appointe  \  by  the 
senate.  An  assistant  director  has  charge  of  primary  education,  and  there  are  Gov- 
ernment inspectors  for  both  secondary  and  primary  schools. 

Those  State  secondary  schools  which  have  interest  for  us  are  the 
lyceer  (classical  and  real),  each  with  an  eight  years'  course.  In 
the  real,  as  compared  with  classical  lyceum,  one  additional  hour  per 
week  is  spent  on  mathematics,  and  greater  emphasis  is  laid  on  physics. 
Such  lyceer  prepare  directly  for  the  university. 

There  is  no  examination  in  passing  from  one  class  to  another  in 
the  lyceum.  But  after  finishing  the  work  of  the  VIII  class,  the 
pupils,  who  are  about  17  years  of  age,  are  required  to  submit  to  both 
written  and  oral  tests.  The  written  tests  are  the  same  throughout 
the  country  and  occur  on  the  same  days.  *They  consist  of  (1)  a 
composition  written  in  the  mother  tongue;  (2)  an  examination  in 
the  other  language,  Finnish  in  a  Swedish  school,  Swedish  in  a  Finnish 
school;  (3)  a  Latin  translation  in  the  classical  lyceer,  a  French, 
German,  or  Russian  in  the  real;  (4)  a  test  in  mathematics.  In 
connection  with  (4),  questions  are  also  given  on  physics.  The  test 
lasts  for  six  hours,  and  the  pupil  who  answers  at  least  three  ques- 
tions, out  of  about  ten,  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  professors  in 
the  school,  is  declared  admissible.  The  paper  is  then  submitted  to 
the  examination  commission  of  the  imiversity,  who  pass  upon  it 
finally.  The  successful  pupils  who  have  also  passed  the  oral  test, 
given  by  the  professors  of  the  university,  on  aU  the  subjects  of  the 
course,  receive  a  ''leaving  certificate.''  This  certificate  now  admits 
the  student  to  the  university. 
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As  experience  has  shown  that  the  course  of  mathematics  in  many 
lyceer  of  the  country  has  not  been  thorough,  on  account  of  the  great 
amount  of  time  taken  up  with  languages,  the  university  undertakes 
to  review  and  complete  certain  parts,  especially  in  trigonometry. 
Then  follows  a  course  in  analytic  geometry,  which  deals  with  the 
conic  sections  and  surfaces  of  the  second  degree.  Only  the  elements 
of  projective  geometry  are  taught.  The  text  is  the  manual  of 
analytic  geometry,  by  L.  Lindelof. 

Spherical  trigonometry  is  taught  in  connection  with  analytic 
geometry  of  space.  It  is  taken  up  more  in  detail  in  the  courses  on 
spherical  astronomy. 

Differential  and  integral  calculus  is  begun  in  the  first  year  at  the 
same  time  as  analytic  geometry,  and  its  study  is  carried  on  for  two 
years.  The  texts  of  L.  Kiepert  and  E.  Czuber  are  the  ones  most  in 
demand. 

An  elementary  course  in  differential  equations  is  frequently  given. 
It  contains  special  geometric  applications  of  the  theory.  Sometimes 
developments  lead  to  such  problems  as  the  conduction  of  heat  and 
other  questions  in  the  domain  of  mathematical  physics. 

Algebra  and  the  theory  of  numbers  are  given  in  the  second  year. 
The  pupils  use  G.  Bauer's  Vorlesungen  iiher  Algebra  as  a  manual. 

Then,  further,  a  course  on  analytic  functions,  which  takes  account 
of  the  methods  of  exposition  of  Cauchy,  Riemann,  and  Weierstrass, 
is  given  every  year.  H.  Burkhardt's  Algebraische  Analysis  und 
EinfuJirung  in  die  TJieorie  der  analytiscJien  FunMionen  is  recom- 
mended for  the  students. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  regular  courses,  there  are  frequently 
given  special  courses  in  certain  domains  of  mathematics,  such  as 
minimal  surfaces,  applfcation  of  the  theory  of  groups  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  algebraic  equations,  elhptic  functions. 

The  teaching  in  the  sections  ^^historico-philologique"  and  ^'phy- 
sico-mathematique "  of  the  faculty  of  philosophy  is  organized  in 
such  a  way  that  the  students  can,  in  general,  after  four  or  five  years 
of  study,  pass  the  necessary  examination  to  obtain  the  degree  of 

candidate  of  philosophy." 

This  examination  comprises,  apart  from  a  written  test  in  a  modern 
language,  interrogation  bearing  on  at  least  four  of  the  sciences  in 
the  domain  of  the  faculty  in  question,  the  combination  of  subjects 
being  submitted  by  the  candidate  and  approved  by  the  section. 
In  each  subject  the  successful  candidate  obtains  a- predicate — ap- 
prohatur,  approhatur  cum  laude,  or  laudatur — these  predicates  de- 
pending on  the  extent  of  the  program  studied.  To  pass,  the  candi- 
date must  receive  either  the  predicate  laudatur  in  two  subjects,  or 
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laudatur  in  one  and  approbatur  cum  laude  in  two  others.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  an  essential  part  of  the  examination  is  a  study  pro 
gradu.  In  this  paper,  which  requires  a  long  time  to  prepare,  the 
candidate  treats,  in  a  personal  way,  some  scientific  question  given 
or  approved  by  a  professor. 

To  obtain  the  highest  predicate  in  mathematics  in  this  examina- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  know  thoroughly  the  courses  in  analytic 
geometry,  differential  and  integral  calculus  with  its  apphcations  to 
geometry,  differential  equations,  algebra  and  theory  of  numbers, 
and  the  theory  of  functions.  For  the  predicate  approbatur  cum 
laude,  the  theory  of  functions  disappears  from  the  program,  and 
only  the  first  principles  of  algebra  and  the  theory  of  differential 
equations  are  required.  The  program  for  the  predicate  approbatur 
is  confined  to  plane  trigonometry,  plane  analytic  geometry,  and  the 
fundamental  notions  of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus. 

The  candidate  who  has  obtained  the  degree  of  ''candidate  of 
philosophy''  can  obtain  the  degree  of  hcentiate  in  the  faculty  of 
philosophy  by  continuing  his  studies,  pubhshing  and  pubhcly  sus- 
taining a  thesis,  and  passing  an  oral  examination,  in  which  he  shows 
thorough  knowledge  in  three  subjects  within  the  domain  of  the 
faculty. 

The  candidate  of  philosophy  receives  at  the  annual  promotion  the 
title  of  master  in  arts;  under  the  same  conditions  the  licencie  may 
receive  the  title  doctor  in  philosophy. 

In  order  to  be  competent  to  fill  a  post  in  secondary  teaching,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  passed  the  examination  for  a  ''candidate  of 
philosophy"  or  the  examination  for  the  "certificate  of  aptitude  in 
teaching."  This  latter  examination  is  passed  at  the  university.  It 
differs  from  the  first  only  in  that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
obtain  the  highest  predicate  'in  one  of  the  subjects.  Nearly  all 
candidates  become  "candidates  of  philosophy." 

NORMAL  LYCEER. 

The  professional  education  of  the  professors  m  secondary  schools 
is  concentrated  in  two  normal  lyceer,  one  for  professors  in  Finnish 
schools,  the  other  for  the  Swedish.  These  two  lyceer  are  under  the 
special  control  of  the  professor  of  pedagogy  in  the  university.  In 
order  to  be  inscribed  as  "stagiaire  ordmaire"  in  a  normal  lyceum  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  "certificate  of  aptitude  in  teaching"  or  to  be  a 
"candidate  of  philosophy."  As  a  general  rule,  the  mathematical 
candidates  have  passed  the  second  of  these  examinations  and  have 
obtained  the  highest  or  the  next  to  the  highest  grade  in  this  subject. 
They  are  placed  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  senior  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics. 
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The  extent  of  training  at  the  normal  lyceer  is  two  semesters. 
The  ''stagiaire"  is  thoroughly  drilled  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
pedagogy.  Under  the  surveillance  of  the  senior  professor  he  teaches 
in  a  State  lyceum.  When  his  major  is  in  mathematics,  he  also 
gives  instruction  in  physics  and  chemistry. 

In  addition  to  work  of  this  kind,  candidates  are  assembled  in 
conferences  of  three  types,  monthly,  general,  and  weeklv.  The 
monthly  conferences  are  presided  over  by  the  professor  of  pedagogy; 
ordinarily,  the  class  examines  some  one  pedagogic  work  each  semester. 
Each  of  the  ''stagiaires''  in  turn  makes  a  report  on  a  part  of  this 
work,  which  at  the  hour  of  the  conference  is  the  basis  for  discussion. 
The  portions  of  the  work  which  concern  mathematics  are  assigned 
to  mathematical  candidates.  In  the  general  conferences  questions 
of  general  pedagogy  are  discussed.  The  weekly  conferences  are 
either  the  conferences  of  the  candidates  in  a  special  subject  or  those 
related  to  it,  or  special  conferences  arranged  by  the  senior  professors 
for  the  individuals.  In  the  mathematical  section  a  mathematical 
work  is  generally  examined  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  obtaining  in 
the  monthly  conferences. 

The  ''condition  of  competence"  required  to  obtain  a  post  as  pro- 
fessor is  that  the  candidates  possess  the  degree  of  "  candidate  of  phil- 
osophy "  with  the  highest  grade  in  the  major  subjects  required  by  the 
post.  For  the  position  as  "charge  de  cours''  the  same  degree  or 
the  "certificate  of  aptitude,"  with  at  least  the  second  highest  grade 
in  the  major  subjects  required  by  the  position,  is  necessary.  For 
both  classes  of  teachers  an  examination  in  pedagogy  and  a  test  in 
practical  pedagogy  are  required.  These  tests  are  conducted  by  a 
coimcil  of  the  senior  professors  of  the  lyceum,  Finnish  or  Swedish,  as 
the  case  may  be.  This  council  consists  of  five  members;  the  rector 
of  the  normal  lyceum,  the  senior  professors  of  the  subject  in  question 
from  the  two  normal  lyceer,  and  two  members  of  the  council  of  the 
normal  lyceum  where  the  candidate  is  being  tested.  The  candidate  is 
invited  to  teach  in  assigned  classes  for  the  purpose  of  showing  his 
aptitude  for  the  career  which  he  wishes  to  embrace.  On  the  basis  of 
this  test  is  given  the  grade  approhaturj  approhatur  cum  laude  or 
laudatur,  according  to  the  work  done. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

About  one-half  of  the  students  in  the  faculty  of  philosophy  at  the 
imiversity  look  forward  to  a  career  in  connection  with  secondary 
education.  Nevertheless,  the  professional  education  of  such  teach- 
ers has  been  conducted  almost  wholly  by  those  outside  the  university. 
Some  slight  departure  from  this  pohcy  with  regard  to  mathematics 
was  made  in  1912,  when  an  associate  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
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university  was  appointed  to  a  recently  created  chair.  The  special 
task  of  this  professor  is  "to  give  courses  and  direct  the  practical 
exercises  for  the  future  professors  of  mathematics  in  the  secondary 
schools." 

Among  topics  which  this  professor  takes  up  are: 

In  geometry:  The  axioms  of  Euclidean  geometry;  the  principles  of  projective  geome- 
try; a  sketch  of  the  various  systems  of  geometry;  a  systematic  exposition  of  the 
elementary  methods  of  resolution  of  geometric  problems;  the  history  of  elementary 
geometry. 

In  trigonometry:  The  historical  development  of  the  science. 

In  arithmetic:  Methods  of  numerical  calculation;  the  historical  development  of 
elementary  arithmetic;  the  extension  of  the  idea  of  number. 

In  algebra  and  the  theory  of  numbers:  The  notion  of  divisibility  in  the  theory  of 
numbers  and  in  algebra;  the  historical  development  of  algebra  and  abridged  notation; 
the  application  of  algebra  to  the  resolution  of  problems  in  geometric  constructions 
with  the  aid  of  various  instruments. 
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Few  countries  in  the  worid  can  compare  with  France  in  the  high 
standards  maintained  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  teachers 
of  mathematics  for  the  secondary  schools.  One  may  almost  say 
that  the  educational  scheme  in  France  is  largely  organized  with  refer- 
ence to  the  preparation  and  selection  of  secondary  school  teachers. 
It  is  important  therefore  to  have  this  general  scheme  in  mind. 

For  educational  purposes  France  is  divided  geographically  into 
arrondissements.  The  assemblage  of  Government  schools  (primary, 
secondary,  and  superior)  in  each  arrondissement  forms  an  academic 
over  which  a  recteur  presides.  There  are  thus  the  16  academies  of 
Aix-Marseilles,  Besan^on,  Bordeaux,  Caen,  Chambery,  Clermont, 
Dijon,  Grenoble,  Lille,  Lyon,  Montpellier,  Nancy,  Paris,  Poitiers, 
Rennes,  Toulouse,  as  well  as  a  seventeenth  at  Algiers.  With  the 
exception  of  Chambery,  these  names  correspond  to  the  seats  of  the 
French  universities. 

The  assemblage  of  academies  constitutes  the  University  de  France, 
at  the  head  of  which  is  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  who  is  ex 
officio  the  ''Recteur  de  I'Academie  de  Paris  et  Grand  Maitre  de 
rUniversite  de  Paris."  For  the  Academic  de  Paris  there  is  a  vice 
recteur  whose  duties  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  recteurs  of  other 
academies.  Although  nominally  lower  in  rank  than  the  heads  of 
academies  in  the  Provinces,  he  is  in  reaUty  the  most  powerful  official 
in  the  educational  system.  Since  the  position  of  the  minister  of 
public  instruction  is  so  insecure  by  reason  of  changing  governments, 
continuity  of  scheme  is  assured  by  three  heutenants  who  have  charge 
respectively  of  the  primary,  secondary,  and  superior  education. 
They  in  turn  have  an  army  of  inspectors  who  report  on  the  work  and 
capabilities  of  the  recteurs  and  their  academies  as  far  as  primary  and 
secondary  instruction  are  concerned. 

The  present  system  of  secondary  education  in  France  dates  from 
the  great  reform  of  1902  (important  modifications  were  introduced  in 
1905,  1909,  and  1913  ^)  and  is  carried  on  for  the  most  part  in  lycees 
and  colleges  communaux,  which  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  cities. 
Because  of  their  preeminence  we  shall  consider  the  teachers  in  the 
former  only,  which  are  under  control  of  the  State.  Here  the  boys 
who  come  from  families  in  comfortable  circumstances  may  enter 
at  the  age  of  5  or  6  years  and  be  led  along  in  their  studies  till  they 

^  Rept.  of  Commis.  Educ,  1911-12,  vol.  1,  Washington,  1913,  pp.  528-532. 
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receive  the  baccalaureat  at  the  age  of  16  or  17.  Many  lyc^es  have 
still  more  advanced  courses  to  prepare  for  entrance  into  such  schools 
as  the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure,  Ecole  Polytechnique,  ficole  Cen- 
trale,  Ecole  Navale,  or  Ecole  de  Saint  Cyr.  For  our  purpose  it  is 
desirable  to  consider  these  advanced  courses  and  the  students  who, 
having  taken  them,  enter  the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure. 

Instruction  in  fully  equipped  lycees  may  be  divided  into  four 
sections:  (1)  Primary,  five  years,  for  children  from  5  to  10  years  of 
age;  followed  by  (2)  first  cycle,  four  years,  the  first  section  of  the 
secondary  education,  properly  speaking;  which  leads  to  (3)  second 
cycle,  three  years,  on  the  completion  of  which  the  student  receives 
the  State  degree  known  as  the  baccalaureat.  In  about  one-third  of 
the  120  lycees  in  France  there  are  also  (4)  the  classes  de  mathe- 
matiques  speciales.  In  considering  the  training  of  teachers  for  the 
lycees  certain  general  facts  with  regard  to  (2)  and  (3)  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  while  detailed  information  as  to  (4)  is  essential. 

Since  the  reforms  of  a  decade  or  so  ago  the  pupils  of  the  first  cycle 
are  divided  into  two  groups.  In  the  one  are  those  who  learn  Latin, 
with  or  without  Greek,  and  in  the  other  are  those  who  have  nothing 
to  do  with  a  dead  language.  Pupils  of  the  latter  group  go  into  the 
science-modern  languages  section  of  the  second  cycle.  Into  this 
section  may  also  enter  certain  pupils  who  give  up  the  study  of  Latin 
to  speciahze  in  modern  languages  and  science.  But  in  the  second 
cycle  there  are  three  other  sections  entitled,  ''Latin-science,'' 
''Latin-modern languages,"  and  "Latin-Greek."  The  work  in  math- 
ematics is  decidedly  heavier  in  the  science  sections,  and  as  this 
work  must  be  taken  by  all  prospective  teachers  of  mathematics,  we 
may  confine  our  attention  to  these  sections.  The  classes  of  these 
sections  in  the  successive  years  are  named  as  follows : 

Classes  of  the  sections. 


Latin-science  

Science-languages . 


First  year. 

Second  j^ear. 

Third  year. 

Premiere  C  

Mathematiques  A. 
Mathematiques  B. 

Seconde  D  

The  work  in  mathematics  is  the  same  throughout  in  both  sections. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  first  of  the  examinations  for  the 
baccalaureat  are  taken.  They  are  both  written  and  oral  and  of  an 
elaborate  and  exacting  nature.  Among  the  examiners,  six  in  num- 
ber, in  a  given  arrondissement,  three  are  professors  from  the  univer- 
sity. Under  similar  conditions  the  second  and  final  tests  are  apphed 
at  the  end  of  the  third  year  ^  and  the  successful  pupil  becomes  a 

1  E.  LORMEAU  ET  P.  MERLET,  ProbUmes  de  geometric  donnes  aux  examen  du  baccalaureat  Latin- 
Science,  Sciences-langves,  Mathematiques  A  ( 1904-1908)  enoncis  dans  la  geomHrie  Andre  et  Lormeau.  Enonces 
et  Solutions.   Paris,  Andr6-Gu6don,  [1909J. 
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hacTielier.  Little,  if  any,  exaggeration  is  made  by  regarding  the  bache- 
lier  as  upon  a  plane  of  scholastic  equality  with  the  student  who  has 
finished  the  sophomore  year  at  one  of  the  best  American  universities. 
Several  of  France's  most  brilliant  mathematicians  and  teachers  of 
our  day  became  bacheliers  when  only  16  or  17  years  of  age. 

If  the  bacheher  who  is  proficient  in  mathematics  be  not  turned 
aside  by  circumstances  or  inchnation  to  seek  immediately  a  career 
in  civil  or  Government  emplo3mient,  he  is  hkely  to  proceed  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  highly  special  and  exacting  examination  necessary  for 
entrance  into  one  of  the  great  schools  of  the  Government.  The 
method  of  this  preparation  exhibits  a  very  peculiar  featui-e  of  the 
French  system.  Whereas  with  us,  or  with  the  Germans,  the  boy  who 
has  finished  his  regular  course  in  the  secondary  school  goes  directly 
to  some  department  of  a  university  for  his  next  instruction,  the 
bacheUer,  who  has  a  perfect  right  to  follow  the  same  course,  returns 
to  this  old  lycee  (or  enrolls  himself  at  one  of  the  great  Paris  lycees, 
such  as  St.  Louis,  Louis  le  Grand,  or  Henri  IV),  to  enter  the  classe 
de  mathematiques  sp^ciales  preparatoires  which  leads  up  to  the  classe 
de  mathematiques  speciales.  The  latter  is  exactly  adapted  to  pre- 
pare students  for  the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure,  the  Ecole  Poly- 
technique,  and  the  bourses  de  hcence.  As  mentioned  above  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  lycees  have  this  classe,  but  with  the  exception 
of  Aix  they  are  to  be  found  in  all  university  towns.  On  the  other 
hand,  still  other  lycees  have  classes  which  prepare  specially  for  the 
less  exacting  mathematical  entrance  examinations  of  the  Ecole 
Centrale,  Ecole  de  St.  Cyr,  Eeole  Navale,  etc.  But  the  number  of 
pupils  who  on  first  starting  out  dehberately  try  to  pass  examinations 
for  these  schools  is  small  in  proportion  to  the  number  who  even- 
tually reach  them  after  repeated  but  vain  effort  to  get  into  the  Ecole 
Poly  technique  or  the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure.  Just  what  makes 
these  two  schools  famous  and  pecuharly  attractive  wiU  appear  later. 
When  the  pupil  has  won  his  baccalaureat  he  may  immediately  matri- 
culate into  a  university,  and  although  it  might  be  possible  for  him  to 
keep  pace  with  the  courses,  it  would  be,  in  mathematics  at  least,  a 
matter  of  excessive  difficulty.  There  is  then  in  reahty,  between  the 
baccalaureat  and  the  first  courses  of  the  universities,  a  distinct  break, 
bridged  only  by  the  classes  de  mathematiques  speciales.' 

The  eleves  who  enter  the  preparatory  section  of  this  class  are, 
generally,  bachehers  leaving  the  classes  de  mathematiques.  Natural 
science,  history  and  geography,  philosophy — indeed  practically  every 
study  except  those  necessary  for  the  end  in  view — have  been  dropped, 
and  from  this  time  on  to  the  agregation  and  doctorat,  all  energies 


1  It  is  only  for  mathematical  or  scientific  students  that  such  a  break  occurs,  as  no  special  classes  are  pro- 
vided in  other  subjects  except  in  the  case  of  half  a  dozen  Paris  lycees  which  have  classes  in  "letters"  pre- 
paratory for  entry  into  the  ijcole  Normale  Superieure. 
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are  bent  in  the  direction  of  intense  specialization.  This  is  the  most 
pronounced  characteristic  of  French  education  to-day.  In  mathe- 
matics, instruction  now  occupies  12  instead  of  8  hours  per  week. 
New  points  of  view,  new  topics  and  broader  general  principles,  are 
developed  in  algebra  and  analysis,  trigonometry,  analytic  geometry, 
and  mechanics.  Physics  and  chemistry  are  taught  during  6  hours 
instead  of  5.  Add  to  these,  German,  2  hours;  French  literature,  1 
hour;  descriptive  geometry,  4  hours;  drawing,  4  hours.  After  one 
year  of  this  preparatory  training  the  el^ve  passes  into  the  remarkable 
classe  de  mathematiques  speciales. 

Eight  years  of  strenuous  training  have  made  this  class  possible 
for  the  young  man  of  17  or  18  years  of  age,  who  is  confronted  with  no 
less  than  34  hours  of  class  and  laboratory  work  per  week  and  no  hmit 
as  to  the  number  of  hours  expected  in  preparing  for  the  classes. 
The  program  seems  a  well-nigh  impossible  performance  for  one  year. 
Surely  no  other  country  can  show  anything  to  compare  with  it. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  consider  fuUy  the  mathematical  program 
as  given  at  the  end  of  the  plan  d' etude,  but  I  shaU  hastily  refer  to 
only  a  few  of  the  subjects  treated.  In  algebra  and  analysis  we  find 
developed  the  fundamental  ideas  concerning  irrational  numbers,  con- 
vergency  and  divergency  of  series,  the  elements,  of  the  theory  of 
functions  of  a  real  variable,  power  series,  their  multipHcation  and 
division,  their  differentiation  and  integration  term  by  term,  Taylor's 
formula,  the  theory  of  algebraic  equations,  including  symmetric 
functions,  but  omitting  the  discussion  of  infinite  roots.  The  latter 
part  of  the  course  treats  of  differentiation  of  fimctions  of  several 
variables,  elementary  ideas  concerning  definite  integrals,  integration 
of  such  functions  as  are  considered  in  a  first  calculus  course  of  the  best 
American  colleges,  rectification  of  curves,  calculation  of  volimies, 
plane  areas,  moments  of  inertia,  centers  of  gravity,  differential 
equations  of  the  first  order,  solutions  of  simpler  differential  equations 
of  the  second  order  which  occur  in  connection  with  problems  of 
mechanics  and  physics.  Whenever  possible  in  the  discussion  of 
these  topics  the  power  to  work  numerical  examples  is  emphasized. 

Plane  trigonometry  and  the  discussion  of  spherical  trigonometry 
through  the  law  of  cosines  are  treated  in  class,  and  five-place  tables 
are  used. 

In  the  course  on  analytic  geometry  there  is  given  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  equations  of  the  second  degree,  of  homography  and  anhar- 
monic  ratios  as  they  enter  into  the  discussion  of  curves  and  surfaces 
of  the  second  degree,  of  points  at  infinity,  asymptotes,  foci,  trilinear 
coordinates,  curvature,  concavity  and  convexity,  envelopes,  evolutes. 
The  professor  also  discusses  thoroughly  the  various  questions  con- 
nected with  the  treatment  of  quadric  surfaces  and  less  completely, 
the  theory  of  surfaces  in  general,  of  space  curves,  osculating  planes, 
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curvature  of  surfaces.  The  elements  of  the  theory  of  unicursal  curves 
and  surfaces  and  of  anallagmatic  curves  and  surfaces  are  also  taken  up. 

So  also,  we  find  broadly  arranged  programs  in  mechanics  and 
descriptive  geometry.  The  whole  number  of  class  hours  per  week  is 
broken  up  as  follows: 

Mathematics,  15;  physics,  7  (2  in  laboratory);  chemistry,  2;  descriptive  geometry, 
4;  drawing,  4;  German,  2;  French,  1.  The  scope  of  the  mathematical  work  may  be 
judgedfromsomebookswhich  were  prepared  with  the  needs  of  such  a  class  especially 
in  view:  B.  Niewenglowski,  Cours  d'algebre,  1,  382  pp.;  II,  508  pp.;  supplement— G. 
Papelier  Frbcis  de  geometrie  analytique,  696  pp.— Girod,  Trigonom^trie,  495  pp.— P. 
Appell,  Cours  de  mecanique,  650  pp.— X.  Antomari,  Cours  de  geometrie  descriptive, 
619  pp. 

If  anything,  this  list  underestimates  the  work  actually  covered  ^ 
by  those  who  finally  go  out  from  the  class.  Tannery's  Le^^ons  d  alge- 
hre  et  d' analyse  (I,  423  pp.;  II,  636  pp.),  might  well  replace  Nieweng- 
lowski's  work;  while  Niewenglowski's  Cours  de  geometrie  analytique 
(I,  483  pp.;  II,  292  pp.;  Ill,  569  pp.)  represents  the  standard  ahnost 
as  nearly  as  Papelier's  volume.  Another  treatise  on  mechanics 
widely  used  is  that  of  Humbert  and  Antomari. 

When  we  further  realize  that  the  main  parts  of  the  books  in  this 
list,  which  represents  the  work  for  only  one  of  a  half  dozen  courses, 
are  covered  by  the  professor  in  about  15  months — the  last  three 
months  of  the  second  year  are  given  over  to  drill  in  review  and 
detail — we  begin  to  get  some  conception  of  what  the  classe  de 
math^matiques  speciales  really  stands  for.  In  his  instruction  the 
professor  is  officially    recommended" — 

not  to  overload  the  courses,  to  make  considerable  use  of  books,  not  to  abuse  general 
theories,  to  expound  no  theory  without  numerous  applications  dealt  with  in  detail, 
to  commence  invariably  with  the  more  simple  cases,  those  most  easy  to  understand, 
leading  up  finally  to  the  general  theorems.  Among  the  applications  of  mathematical 
theory,  those  which  present  themselves  in  mathematical  physics  should  be  given 
the  preference,  those  which  the  young  people  will  meet  later  in  the  course  of  their 
studies  either  theoretical  or  practical.  Thus,  in  the  construction  of  curves,  choose  as 
examples  those  curves  which  present  themselves  in  physics  and  mechanics,  as  the 
curves  of  Van  der  Waals,  the  cycloid,  the  catenary,  etc.— in  the  theory  of  envelopes 
choose  those  examples  of  envelopes  which  are  met  in  the  theory  of  cylindrical  gear- 
ing—and so  on.  The  pupils  should  be  trained  to  reason  directly  on  the  particular 
cases  and  not  to  apply  the  formulae.  To  sum  up,  the  aim  should  be  to  develop  the 
pupil's  judgment  and  initiative,  not  his  memory. 

The  success  of  a  class  is,  by  happy  arrangement,  not  left  to  depend 
wholly  upon  a  single  man.  Take,  for  example,  lycee  St.  Louis  in 
Paris.  It  is  the  greatest  preparatory  school  for  the  Ecole  Normale 
Superieure  and  the  Ecole  Poly  technique.  There  are  four  classes  de 
mathematiques  speciales,  and  for  aU  the  members  of  these  classes, 
conferences,  interrogations,  and  individual  examination  are  organ- 


'  That  is,  much  more  than  what  is  called  for  by  examination  questions  is  studied.  The  students  find 
truth  in  the  adage:  Qui  pent  le  plus  peut  le  moins. 
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ized.  These  exercises,  which  are  complementary  to  the  daily  in- 
struction, are  conducted  by  one  of  the  professors  in  the  lycee,  or 
by  one  of  another  lycee,  or  by  one  of  those  from  the  College  dc  France, 
the  Sorbonne,  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  or  the  Ecole  Normale.  In- 
capable students  are  thus  speedily  weeded  out,  a  marked  solidity  of 
the  training  is  attained  and,  perhaps  most  valuable  of  all,  the  inter- 
est of  the  pupil  is  sustained  at  a  high  pitch. 

,  With  the  end  of  the  year  the  pupil  has  his  first  experience  of  a 
concours  or  competitive  examination.  Previously  he  has  found 
that  it  was  necessary  only  to  make  a  certain  percentage  in  order  to 
mount  to  the  next  stage  in  his  scholastic  career;  but  now  it  is  quite 
different.  In  1908,  1,078  pupils  tried  for  admission  to  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique,  but  only  200,  or  19.5  per  cent,  were  received;  for 
the  department  of  science  in  the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure,  22  out 
of  274,  or  8  per  cent,  succeeded.  In  each  case  ithe  number  was  fixed 
in  advance  by  the  Government  according  to  the  capacity  of  the 
school;  the  fortunate  ones  were  those  who  stood  highest  in  the  exam- 
inations, written  and  oral.  In  the  case  of  the  ficole  Polytechnique, 
the  written  examinations  were  held  in  aU  the  lycees  which  had  a 
classe  de  mathematiques  speciales.  The  387  candidates  declared 
^'admissible"  were  then  examined  orally  at  Paris,  and  from  them  the 
200  were  chosen.  Similarly  for  the  Ecole  Normale,  the  written 
examinations  are  conducted  at  the  seats  of  the  various  academies 
and  the  oral  at  Paris.  Since  1904  the  concours  passed  by  students 
wishing  to  enter  the  ficole  Normale  has  been  that  for  the  stipends 
known  as  bourses  de  licence,^  open  to  candidates  of  at  least  18  years 
of  age  and  not  more  than  24.  Certain  dispensations  in  the  matter 
of  age  are  sometimes  granted.  The  value  of  the  bourse,  for  the  sec- 
tion of  science,  is  from  600  to  1,200  francs  a  year  and  is  intended  to 
help  the  students  to  prepare  for  the  licence  and  other  examinations 
required  of  prospective  professors  in  the  lycees  and  universities. 
The  candidates  leading  the  list  in  the  concours  are  sent  to  the  Ecole 
Normale  Superieure  for  from  three  to  four  years.  It  is  necessary 
for  the  six  or  seven  other  boursiers  to  prepare  for  future  examina- 
tions at  the  various  universities  of  the  Provinces.  Their  bourses 
last  regularly  for  two,  and  exceptionally  for  three,  years. 

But  to  return  to  the  students  of  the  classes  de  mathematiques 
speciales.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  when  18  or  19  years  old,  they 
usually  present  themselves  for  the  concours  of  both  the  bourse  de 
licence  and  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  the  examinations  in  the  former 
being  more  strenuous  and  searching.  Only  from  2  to  5  per  cent 
succeed  on  the  first  trial.  The  others  then  go  back  to  the  lycee  and 
take  another  year  in  the  classes  de  mathematiques  speciales.  Many 
points  not  fully  understood  before  are  now  clear,  and ,  at  the  end  of 


The  mathematical  questions  at  the  concours  of  1913  are  given  in  Appendix  C. 
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the  second  year  from  25  to  28  per  cent  are  successful.  The  persever- 
ing of  those  who  fail  again  return  to  their  classe  and  try  still  a  third 
time  (the  last  permitted  for  the  bourse  de  licence) ;  but  it  is  a  matter 
of  record  that  less  than  one-half  of  those  who  enter  the  classe  de 
mathematiques  speciales  succeed  even  with  three  trials.  This  is 
usually  the  last  trial  possible  for  entry  into  the  Ecole  Polytechnique, 
as  the  young  man  who  has  passed  the  age  of  21  on  the  1st  of  January 
preceding  the  concours  may  not  present  himself.  The  remainder 
of  the  students  either  seek  for  entrance  into  Government  schools 
with  less  severe  admission  requirements,  and  thus  give  up  their 
aspirations  to  become  mathematicians,  or  else  continue  their  studies 
at  the  Sorbonne  or  other  university.  The  candidate  who  heads  the 
list  in  each  of  these  concours  has  his  name  widely  published.  In 
the  case  of  the  bourse  de  licence  he  is  called  the  cacique,  and  he  very 
frequently  tops  also  the  Ecole  Polytechnique  list. 

If  the  work  in  the  classe  de  mathematiques  speciales  is  so  enor- 
mously difficult^  that  only  2  to  5  per  cent  of  its  members  can,  at  the 
end  of  one  year,  meet  the  standard  of  requirements  of  the  examina- 
tions for  which  it  prepares,  why  is  not  the  instruction  spread  over 
two?  Since  nearly  all  the  mathematical  savants  who  now  shed  . 
luster  on  France's  fair  fame  have  passed  from  this  remarkable  class 
on  the  first  trial,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  answer  to  this 
question  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  French  Government  ever 
seeks  her  servants  among  the  elite  of  the  nation's  intellectuals. 

Those  who  pass  from  the  classe  de  mathematiques  speciales  at 
the  early  age  of  18  years  are  not  i  u  nerous,  but  Borel  and  Picard 
are  such  men,  while  Goursat  entered  the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure 
at  17  years  of  age.  For  the  average  boy  the  lycee  course  is  heavy, 
and  more  than  once  he  may  have  to  halt  in  order  to  repeat  a  year. 
The  system  of  training  is  largely  formulated  to  develop  to  the  full 
the  powers  of  the  brilliant  boy  and  to  promote  his  rapid  advance- 
ment. For  su?h  youths  poverty  is  no  deterrent.  Every  lycee  has  a 
numbar  of  bursaries  (covering  all  expenses)  which  it  distril^utes  to 
just  such  boys  coming  with  distinguished  records  from  the  primary 
schools.  If  the  boy's  record  is  sustained,  renewal  of  his  bursary 
from  year  to  year  is  assured. 

There  has  been  occasion  to  point  out  the  strong  influence  which 
the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure  and  Ecole  Polytechnique  exert  on  the 
careers  of  the  flower  of  the  French  youth;  how  that  instead  of  enter- 
.  ing  the  university  on  passing  the  baccalaureat,  as  in  America  or  in 
Germany — 

they  seek  to  enter  these  schools.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  difBcult  to  find.  The 
Ecole  Polytechnique  which  prepares  its  pupils  as  military  and  naval  engineers, 

Of.  P.  Appell,  "Sur  la  classe  de  mathematiques  speciales,"  L' Enseignement  mathematiques,  vol.  2, 
^    1900,  pp.  340-346. 
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artillery  officers,  civil  engineers  in  Government  employ,  telegraphists  and  officials 
of  the  Government  tobacco  manufactories,  offers  all  of  its  graduates  a  career  which 
is  at  once  rapid,  brilliant,  and  certain.  The  Ecole  Normale  practically  assures  its 
graduates  at  least  a  professorship  in  a  lyc^e  and  prepares  its  students  for  this  or 
for  a  university  career,  better  and  more  rapidly  than  the  university  can  do  it. 

Let  us  suppose  that  our  future  mathematical  professor  in  the 
lycee  is  one  of  the  11  mathematical  students  who  is  successful  in 
getting  into  the  Ecole  Normale  in  a  given  year.  He -studies  there 
for  three  years  and  receives  special  drill  in  pedagogy;  simultaneously 
he  also  hears  courses  of  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne  ^  and  at  the  College 
de  France.^  Almost  the  whole  purpose  of  the  drill  and  instruction 
is  to  prepare  for  two  examinations,  the  licence  and  the  agregation. 

The  diploma  Licence  es  Sciences,  which  is  necessary  for  all  those 
who  take  up  secondary  teaching,  is  granted  to  those  who  have  three 
certificats"  in  any  one  of  three  groups  of  subjects.  Our  mathema- 
tician is  examined  in  the  following  subjects:  (1)  Differential  and 
integral  calculus;  (2)  rational  mechanics;  (3)  general  physics  or 
some  advanced  topic  in  mathematics.  The  examinations  may  be  taken 
singly  in  July  or  in  November;  each  examination  successfully  passed 
entitles  the  student  to  a  certificat  for  that  subject.  The  examin- 
ation consists  of  three  parts,  epreuve  ecrite,  epreuve  pratique,  epreuve 
ovale.  The  first  two  are  written  examinations  of  about  four  hours 
each.  Theoretic  considerations  abound  in  the  ecrite,  while  numerical 
calculation  is  characteristic  of  the  pratique.  The  oral  lasts  for 
15  to  20  minutes  and  is  held  before  a  jury  of  those  professors  who 
have  the  whole  examination  in  charge.  The  pass  mark  is  50  per 
cent. 

To  understand  just  what  is  implied  in  the  possession  of  the  di- 
ploma, Licence  es  Science,  let  us  consider  the  value  of  such  a  certificat 
as  that  in  differential  and  integral  calculus.  To  prepare  for  the 
examination  in  this  subject  at  the  Sorbonne  (and  the  methods  at 
other  universities  in  France  are  httle  different)  the  candidate  attends 
three  courses  during  the  preceding  year.  The  first  of  these  consists 
of  about  60  lectures  of  70  minutes  each  on  differential  and  integral 
calculus  by  Goursat;  in  the  second,  30  lectures  of  one  hour  each  on 
applications  of  analysis  to  geometry  are  given  by  another  professor; 
the  third  course  is  made  up  of  60  lectures  of  about  70  minutes  each 
on  problems  illustrative  of  the  above  100  lectures.  In  this  way 
practically  all  of  the  first  volume  and  a  portion  of  the  second  volume 
of  Goursat's  Cours  d'analyse  matTiematique  is  discussed.  Upon 
this  work  the  examination  for  the  first  certificat  is  based.    In  a 

» The  Sorbonne  is  the  name  of  a  building  in  the  University  of  Paris  where  the  instruction  in  science  and 
letters  is  given. 

2  The  Coi:e2:e  de  France,  founded  in  the  sixteenth  century,  is  independent  of  the  general  educational 
scheme  but  ranks  higher  than  any  of  the  universities.  Two  or  three  courses  in  pure  and  applied  mathe- 
matics are  oSered  each  year.  In  them  the  lecturers  usually  set  forth  original  developments  of  the  sub- 
jects. 
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similar  way  there  are  three  courses  each  in  preparation  for  the  exam- 
inations to  secure  the  certificats  in  rational  mechanics  and  general 
physics.  There  is  probably  no  graduate  school  in  America  where 
the  student  attains  such  a  comprehensive  grasp  and  mastery  of  these 
subjects. 

Unlike  the  baccalaureat  and  the  licence,  the  agregation  is  a  com- 
petitive examination  and  is  conducted  by  the  State.  The  number 
who  become  agreges  each  year  is  fixed  in  advance  by  the  minister 
of  pubHc  instruction  according^  to  the  needs  of  the  lycees  in  the 
country.  This  number  in  recent  years  has  been  about  14;  the  num- 
ber of  candidates  is  usually  about  80.  Our  candidate  for  this  exam- 
ination must  have  four  certificats:  (1)  Differential  and  integral 
calculus;  (2)  rational  mechanics;  (3)  general  physics;  and  (4)  a  sub- 
ject chosen  at  pleasure  in  the  advanced  mathematical  fields  in  which 
courses  are  offered. 

To  pass  the  agregation  our  future  professor  disposes  of  his  three 
years  as  follows:  During  each  of  the  first  two  years  he  passes  the 
examinations  for  two  of  the  four  certificats.  With  these  successfully 
taken  he  turns  his  whole  attention  to  preparing  for  the  agregation 
proper.  This  examination  is  unique  in  its  difficulty  and  exactions. 
As  it  is  organized  for  selecting  the  most  efficient  young  men  in  the 
country  to  take  charge  of  the  mathematical  classes  in  the  lycees, 
the  examination  turns  largely  on  the  subjects  there  taught.  It 
consists  of  epreuves  preparatoires  and  epreuves  definitives.  The 
former  are  four  written  examinations,  each  of  seven  consecutive  hours 
in  length  (7  a.  m.  to  2.  p.  m.).  The  first  two  of  these  are  on  subjects 
chosen  from  the  program  of  the  lycee  in  mathematiques  elementaires 
and  mathematiques  speciales.  The  last  two,  based  on  the  work  of 
the  candidates  in  the  universities,  are  a  composition  on  analysis  and 
its  geometric  applications  and  a  composition  on  rational  mechanics.^ 
The  epreuves  are  held  at  the  seats  of  the  various  academies  of  France. 
Those  who  have  reached  a  sufficiently  high  standard  are  declared 
'^admissible."  Their  number  is  usually  a  httle  less  than  twice  the 
possible  number  to  be  fmally  received.  They  must  present  them- 
selves at  Paris  for  the  epreuves  definitives.  These  consists  of  two 
written  examinations  and  two  lemons  or  specimens  of  class-room 
instruction.  The  written  tests  are  an  6preuve  de  geometric  descrip- 
tive, and  a  calcul  numerique.  Their  duration  is  fixed  by  the  jury, 
but  it  is  usually  four  hours  for  each.  A  lepon  is  supposed  to  be 
the  treatment  of  some  topic  such  as  a  professor  might  give  (dur- 
ing three-fourths  to  one  hour)  in  a  lycee.  The  subjects  are  drawn 
by  lot  and  are  taken  from  the  programs  of,  the  following  classes: 
(a)  Mathematiques  speciales ;  (b)  Seconde,  Premiere  C,  D,  and  Mathe- 


»  Copies  of  examination  questions  and  of  the  program  of  a  coucom-s  may  be  consulted  in  Appendix  D. 
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matiques  A,  B.  For  each  lesson  the  candidate  has  four  hours  to 
think  over  what  he  is  going  to  say.  No  help  from  book  or  other 
source  is  permitted.  The  unfortunate  who  has  httle  to  say  is  speed- 
ily adjourned." 

The  agreg^s  are  those  specially  prepared  by  the  State  for  the 
positions  of  professeurs  titulaires  in  the  lycees.  Although  this  title 
is  not  conferred  regularly  tiU  the  agrege  has  completed  his  twenty- 
fifth  year,  those  who  are  younger  receive  temporary  appointment, 
^r  every  agrege  may  demand  a  position  as  his  right.  The  salaries 
vary  according  to  the  classe"  of  the  professor.  At  Paris  the  lowest 
salary  is  6,000  francs  per  year,  and  the  highest,  9,500.  In  this  range 
seven  classes  are  represented;  six,  each  differing  from  the  one  before  by 
500  francs,  and  the  hors  classe,  for  which  the  salary  is  9,500  francs. 
Promotion  from  one  class  to  another  takes  place  by  selection  and  by 
seniority.  From  the  sixth  (the  lowest  classe)  to  the  thhd,  the 
number  of  those  who  can  be  advanced  each  year  by  selection  is  equal 
to  the  number  which  can  be  advanced  by  seniority.  In  the  second 
and  first  classes  two  advancements  may  be  made  by  selection  to  one 
by  seniority.  Those  named  for  the  hors  classe  are  advanced  by 
selection  alone.  The  promotions  are  made  at  the  end  of  each  calen- 
dar year,  and  take  place  so  that  there  are  always  20  per  cent  of  them 
in  the  sixth  classe,  18  in  the  fifth,  18  in  the  fourth,  16  in  the  third, 
14  in  the  second,  and  14  in  the  first.  This  arrangement  is  ob- 
viously a  happy  one,  both  by  way  of  recognition  of  the  merits  of  the 
unusually  successful  teacher,  as  well  as  those  of  one  whose  service  is 
rather  characterized  by  faithfulness. 

In  addition  to  the  professeurs  titulaires  there  are  professeurs 
charge  de  cours,  who  are  usually  selected  from  those  who  have  been 
students  at  the  Ecole  Normale  and  those  admissible  to  the  agregation, 
who  fail  to  become  agreges.  After  20  years  of  service  they  may 
become  professeurs  titulaires  and  receive  the  salaries  we  have  indi- 
cated above.  The  Government  has,  however,  recently  passed  a  law 
which  gives  a  higher  reward  to  the  agrege.  It  is  to  the  effect  that 
500  francs  per  year  shall  be  added  to  the  regular  salary  of  every 
agrege.  The  real  range  of  salaries  mentioned  above  is,  then,  6,500  to 
10,000  francs;  in  the  provinces  this  reduces  to  4,700  to  6,700.  For 
the  professeurs  charges  de  cours  the  salaries  at  Paris  vary  from  4,500 
to  6,000  francs;  in  the  provinces,  from  3,200  to  5,200.^  In  the  premier 
cycle  the  professors  have  12  hours  of  teaching  per  week,  in  the  second 
cycle  and  classe  de  mathematiques  speciales,  14  to  15  hours.  Except 
for  correcting  exercises  and  filling  out  reports,  the  professors  have 
absolutely  no  obligations  outside  of  class  hours.  They  do  not  Hve 
m  the  lycees.    The  superintendence  of  the  study  of  the  pupils  is 

1  The  tendency  of  recent  legislation  is  to  exclude  from  the  lycees  all  professors  who  are  not  agr6g6s. 
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carried  on  by  repetiteurs,  the  more  advanced  of  whom  receive  at 
Paris  2,600  to  4,600  francs  for  36  hours'  service  per  week. 

Attractions  connected  with  a  professorship  in  a  lycee  ^  are  that 
the  remuneration  is  ample  to  Hve  on  comfortably,  that  the  work  is 
not  onerous  and  often  quite  decidedly  inspiring,  that  colleagues  are 
brilliant  specialists  in  the  same  or  other  lines  of  study,  that  the 
professorships  are  positions  of  honor  and  prominence  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  that  the  incumbents  are  in  demand  in  many  ways  which 
frequently  materially  increase  their  regular  income.  In  general 
the  charge  of  the  classc  de  mathematiques  speciale,  enrolling  in  its 
membership  the  pick  of  the  French  youth  of  mathematical  bent, 
is"  confided  only  to  a  professor  in  the  first  or  hors  classe,  but  to  this 
position  all  may  aspire. 

With  inducements  such  as  these  it  causes  no  surprise  to  learn  that 
France  draws  to  the  development  of  her  system  of  secondary  educa- 
tion much  of  the  best  mathematical  talent  in  the  country. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Of  first  importance  are  the  five  volumes  issued  (Paris,  Hachette,  1911)  by  the 
Commission  Internationale  de  I'Enseignement  Mathematique.  These  volumes  are 
entitled:  1.  L' Enseignement  primaire;  2.  L' Enseignement  secondaire  publie  sous  la 
direction  deM.  C.  Bioche;  3.  U Enseignement  superieur  publie  sous  la  direction  de 
M.  A.  de  Saint-Germain;  4.  L' Enseignement  technique;  5.  L' Enseignement  des  jeunes 
filles.  675  pp  Each  volume  contains  reports  by  several  different  specialists  and 
the  whole  is  very  interesting  reading. 

For  information  concerning  the  scheme  of  secondary  education,  and  of  mathematical 
work  in  particular,  the  inquirer  should  turn  to  Plan  d' etudes  et  programmes  d'enseigne- 
mnent  dans  les  lycees  et  colleges  de  gargons  (Paris,  Delalain,  1910). 

A  very  valuable  general  work  by  several  different  authors  is  Secondary  and  Univer- 
sity Education  in  France.  London,  Board  of  Education,  Special  Reports,  vol.  24, 
1911.    554  pp. 

Other  references  are  given  in  my  papers:  (1)  Mathematical  Instruction  in  P'rance" 
{Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  for  1910,  IV,  89-152);  (2) 
"Mathematical  Instruction  and  the  Professors  of  Mathematics  in  the  French  Lycees 
for  Boys"  {School  Science  and  Mathematics,  1913,  XIII,  43-56;  105-117). 

1  In  normal  times  men  only  are  allowed  to  teach  in  lycees  for  boys,  but  104  women  were  employed  in 
1915  in  such  lycees  and  293  in  the  colleges.  (Eept.  of  U.  S.Commis.  of  Educ,  191G,  vol.  1,  Washington, 
1916,  p.  591.) 


ym.  GERMANY. 


In  1913  Germany  or  the  German  Empire  was  third  among  European 
countries  in  area  and  second  in  population,  being  next  after  Russia 
and  Austria-Hungary  in  area,  and  second  only  to  Russia  in  population. 
Pohtically  the  Empire  is  composed  of  26  States  and  divisions:  The 
four  Kingdoms — Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Wurttcmberg;  six 
Grand  Duchies,  the  largest  of  which  are  Baden  and  Mecklcnburg- 
Schwerin;  five  Duchies,  of  which  the  largest  is  that  of  Brunswick; 
seven  Principalities ;  the  three  free  towns  of  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and 
Hamburg;  and  the  ImperialTerritory,  Alsace-Lorraine,  which  is  about 
the  same  size  as  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.  The  Kingdoms  embrace 
more  than  four-fifths  the  area  of  the  Empire,  which  is  upward  of 
208,000  square  miles.  Prussia  alone  exceeds  three-fifths,  and  its 
population  of  approximately  40,000,000  people  is  but  httle  less  than 
two-thirds  that  of  the  Empire. 

There  is  no  such  centralization  of  education  in  Germany  as  in 
France.  The  only  point  of  direct  contact  between  the  Empire  and 
education  lies  in — 

the  mutual  undertaking  of  the  federated  States  to  bring  the  law  of  compulsory  attend- 
ance to  bear  upon  all  subjects  of  the  Empire  resident  within  their  respective  borders. 
Of  far  greater  moment  is  the  moral  iniauence  exerted  upon  the  other  States  by  the 
Prussian  hegemony,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Prussian  educational  system  comes  to  be 
in  all  essential  characteristics  typical  and  representative  of  Germany  as  a  whole. 

In  Prussia  the  highest  educational  authority  is  the  minister  of 
spiritual  and  educational  affairs,^  who  is  appointed  by  the  King. 
He  is  usually  a  jurist  by  profession  and  represents  his  department 
in  the  Prussian  Parliament. 

His  individual  obligations  are  numerous.  He  has  charge  of  the  financial  affairs  of 
his  own  department;  appoints,  with  the  approval  of  the  Crown,  counselors  and  other 
officials;  confers  titles  upon  teachers,  ratifies  their  appointments,  and  makes  promo- 
tions, except  when  this  right  has  been  granted  to  other  authorities;  and  he  is  the 
court  of  final  appeal  in  all  matters  connected  with  this  branch  of  government.^ 

The  ministry  of  spiritual  and  educational  affairs  is  organized  into 
departments  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  education.  The  direction  of 
the  department  of  education  devolves  upon  under-secretaries,  who 
are  the  minister's  deputies,  associated  with  30  to  35  special  counsel- 
ors; 10  or  15  assistants  are  also  attached  to  the  department.  It 

1  Formerly  this  officer  was  minister  of  religious,  educational,  and  medicinal  affairs,  but  in  1911  the  depart- 
ment of  public  health  was  organized  as  a  separate  body.  The  demand  for  a  separate  ministry  of  education 
is  insistent. 

*J.  E.  Rvissell,  German  Higher  Schools,  new  edition,  New  York,  1907,  p.  112.  I  have  been  more  than 
once  indebted  to  this  very  interesting  and  valuable  work. 
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consists  of  two  main  divisions:  The  one  which  ''has  charge  of  com- 
mon schools,  normal  schools,  high  schools  for  girls,  and  institutions 
for  the  education  of  defective  children";  the  other  which  exercises 
supervision  of  higher  education,  including  universities  ^  and  second- 
ary schools. 

The  immediate  administration  and  supervision  of  secondary  edu- 
cation in  each  of  the  13  Provinces  of  Prussia  is  delegated  to  a  pro- 
vincial school  board,'  which  is  composed  of  four  or  five  counselors 
selected  by  the  minister  from  among  directors  of  training  colleges 
and  Gymnasien.  The  provincial  Ober-Prasident  is  chairman  of  the 
board  by  virtue  of  his  office. 

Among  other  duties  prescribed  for  the  board  are: 

The  establishment  of  regulations  for  conducting  final  examinations  (Maturitatsprii- 
fungen  or  Reifepriifungen)  and  revision  of  reports  of  the  same. 

Inspection,  revision,  and  direction  of  the  reports  of  those  higher  schools ^  which 
admit  to  the  university. 

Appointment,  dismissal,  suspension,  and  discipline  of  higher-school  teachers  (not 

directors). 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  official  classification  of  secondary  schools  in  Prussia  is  in  accor- 
dance with  the  curricula,  and  the  following  types  are  recognized:  I. 
Classical  schools:  (a)  Gymnasium,  with  nine  years'  course;  (b) 
Progymnasium,  with  six  years'  course.  II.  Modern  schools:  (a) 
With  Latin  but  without  Greek  (semiclassical)— (i)  Kealgymnasium 
(nine  years'  course),  (n)  Eealprogymnasium  (six  years'  course);  (b) 
without '  Latin  or  Greek  (nonclassical)— (i)  Oberrealschule  (nine 
years'  course),  (ii)  Realschule  (six  years'  course). 

The  three  leading  types  of  secondary  schools  are:  Gymnasiimi, 
Kealgymnasium,  and  Oberrealschule.  The  following  are  the  names 
of  the  classes  and  their  abbreviated  forms : 


Lower  stage: 

Sexta  VI 

Quinta  V 

Quarta  IV 

Intermediate  stage: 

Untertertia  U  III  or  III  B 

Obertertia  0  III  or  III  A 

Untersekunda  U  II  or  II  B 


Upper  stage: 

Obersekunda  0  II  or  II  A. 

Unterprima  U  I  or  I  B. 

Oberprima  0  I  or  I  A. 


iln  Prussia  there  are  10  universities,  namely,  those  at  Berlin,  Bonn,  Breslau,  Gottingen,  Greifswald, 
Halle  Kiel,  Konigsberg,  Marburg,  and  Munster;  in  the  whole  Empire  there  are  21.  The  others  are  situ- 
ated in  the 'Kingdom  of  Bavaria,  at  Erlangen,  Munich,  and  Wurzburg;  in  Saxony,  at  Leipzig;  in  Wurt- 
temberg,  at  Tubingen;  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  at  Freiburg  and  Heidelberg;  in  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Hesse'  at  Giessen;  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  at  Rostock;  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Saxe-Weimar,  at  Jena;  and  at  Strassburg,  in  Alsace.  The  university  at  Frankfort,  Hesse,  was  opened  in 
the  autumn  of  1914. 

« ProvinzialschulkoUegiam. 

«In  Germany  secondary  schools  are  called  "higher"  schools  (higher  than  the  elementary  schools), 
and  institutions  of  university  rank  are  called  "high"  schools. 
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The  schools  with  six-year  courses  lack  the  "upper  stage"  and  are 
usually  found  in  cities  unable  to  support  the  full  course.^ 

Pupils  usually  enter  all  of  these  schools  at  the  minimum  age  of  9 
and  spend  one  year  in  each  class,  although  some,  requiring  more  time 
to  complete  the  work,  remain  longer.  To  enter  a  Gymnasium  the 
pupil  must  have  had  a  three  years'  preparatory  course  in  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  rehgion.  This  course  may  be  obtained  in 
the  elementary  pubhc  or  private  schools,  or  in  the  special  Vorschulen 
connected  with  the  Gymnasium.  These  are  preferred  by  the  wealth- 
ier classes.^ 

The  Gymnasium  is  a  classical  stronghold;  French  is  the  required 
modern  language,  Enghsh  being  an  optional  subject.  About  one- 
half  of  the  304  lesson  hours  in  a  week  ^  of  the  course  in  the  Gym- 
nasimn  are  devoted  to  Hnguistic  study.  Apart  from  cultural  devel- 
opment, the  course  is  intended  to  prepare  students  for  university 
specialization  in  either  arts  or  sciences. 

The  aim  of  the  Eealgymnasium  is  ''to  give  the  youth  a  hberal  edu- 
cation founded  especially  on  instruction  in  the  modern  languages, 
mathematics,  and  the  natural  sciences."  Enghsh  takes  the  place  of 
Greek  in  the  Gymnasium  program,  and  more  time  is  devoted  to 
French  and  natural  sciences. 

In  the  Realschule  and  Oberrealschule  the  pupils  receive  broad 
preparation  for  business  careers.  With  this  end  in  view  the  study  of 
modern  languages  and  of  the  natural  sciences  is  emphasized. 

To  formulate  more  definitely  our  conceptions  of  Prussian  ideals  in 
standard  secondary  schools,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  program 
of  the  official  Lehrplan.  While  certain  optional  studies  are  offered, 
only .  exceptional  students  attempt  them,  as  the  regular  work  is 
extremely  heavy.  From  IV  on,  in  all  of  the  schemes,  music  is  de- 
manded only  of  pupils  with  real  ability.  The  bracketed  numbers  in 
two  of  the  tables  indicate  when  hours  may  be  differently  distributed. 

1  One  reason  for  the  success  of  the  six-year  schools  has  been  that  boys  who  graduate  from  them  are  granted 
the  much  prized  "privilege  of  serving  only  one  year  in  the  army  and  of  entering  upon  the  career  of  an  officer 
in  case  they  choose  the  army  as  a  profession."  Another  reason  is  that  large  business  houses  and  bank's  fre- 
quently recruit  their  apprentices  from  such  graduates. 

*  In  the  public  elementary  schools  (otfentliche  Volksschulen)  the  coiu-se  is  usually  laid  out  for  eight  years, 
and  attendance  of  all  children  is  compulsory  from  the  ages  of  6  to  14,  xuiless  a  child  attends  some  other  school 
or  receives  private  instruction.  The  Volksschulen  are  designed  to  train  good  citizens,  while  the  Vor- 
schulen and  Gymnasien  impart  instruction  with  a  view  to  preparing  men  of  education  and  culture.  The 
cleavage  between  Volksschulen  and  "higher  schools"  has  been  much  criticised,  as  it  is  "founded  wholly  upon 
a  basis  of  wealth.  The  child  who  passes  his  tenth  year  in  a  Volksschule  where  tuition  is  free,  instead  of  a 
Gymnasium  or  Realschule  where  a  tuition  fee  of  from  $30  to  $50  is  charged,  finds  himself,  as  a  rule,  per- 
manently entered  upon  a  career  in  which  vmiversity  attendance,  preparation  for  a  liberal  profession,  or 
qualification  for  any  of  the  higher  governmental  positions  is  definitely  prohibited."  (See  W.  S.  Learned, 
"An  American  Teacher's  Year  in  a  Prussian  Gymnasium."  A  Report  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching.    Educational  Review,  1911,  p.  369.) 

»  A  lesson  hour  contains  about  47  minutes  Classes  occur  on  6  days  of  the  week,  and  the  school  year  lasts 
about  40  weeks. 
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Gymnasium. 


VI 

V 

IV 

U  III 

0  III 

U  II 

0  II 

U  I 

0  I 

Total 

REQUIKED. 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

19 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

26 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

7 

r  7 

■  7 

r  7 

68 

6 

6 

6 

.  6 

L  6 

.  6 

36 

4 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

20 

2 

2 

2 

2 

r  3 

r  3 

r  3 

17 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 



9 

Arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and 

4 

3 

3 

4 

r  4 

r  4 

r  4 

34 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

[  2 

[  2 

[  2 

IS 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

27 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

J.O 

30 

30 

34 

35 

35 

35 

oO 

OO 

.10 

304 

OPTIONAL. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Realgymnasium . 

Subjects. 

VI 

V 

IV 

U  III 

OIII 

UII 

0  II 

U  I 

0  I 

Total. 

REQUIRED. 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

19 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

28 

8 

8 

7 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

49 

5 

4 

4 

4 

[  1 

29 

3 

3 

3 

[  \ 

[  ^ 

18 

2 

2 

2 

2 

17 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

u. 

[...'. 

[...'. 

11 

Arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

42 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

5 

5 

5 

29 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

16 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

27 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

30 

30 

34 

35 

35 

35 

36 

36 

36 

307 

• 

OPTIONAL. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Oherrealschule. 

Subjects. 

VI 

V 

IV 

U  III 

OIII 

UII 

0  II 

UI 

01 

Total. 

REQIHRED. 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

19 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

34 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

4 

4 

4 

47 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

25 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

18 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

14 

Arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and 

5 

8 

a 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

47 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

6 

6 

6 

e 

36 

2 

2 

2 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

16 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

27 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

30 

30 

34 

35 

35 

35 

36 

36 

36 

307 

OPTIONAL. 

2 

2 

2 

2 
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Percentage  of  time  spent  on  different  subjects  in  the  typical  schools. 


Subjects. 


Religion  

German  

Ancient  languages. 
Modem  languages 

History  

Geography  


Gymna- 
sium. 


6.2 
8.5 
34.2 
6.6 
5.6 
3.0 


Realgym- 
naslum. 


6.2 
9.1 
16.0 
15.3 
5.5 
3.6 


Oberreal- 
schule. 


6.2 
11.1 


23.5 
5.8 
4.5 


Subjects. 


Mathematics 

Science  

Writing  

Drawing  

Gymnastics. 
Singing  


Gynma- 
sium. 


11.2 
6.0 
1.3 
2.6 
8.9 
5.9 


Realgym- 
naslum. 


13.7 
9.4 
1.3 
5.2 
8.8 
5.9 


Oberreal- 
schule. 


15.3 
11.8 
2.0 
5.2 
8.8 
5.8 


The  extent  to  which  these  different  type  schools  appeal  to  the 
Prussians  appears  from  the  following  statistics: 

Number  of  schools  and  of  pupils. 


Classes  of  schools. 


Gymnasien.  

Realgymnasien — 
Oberrealschulen. . . 

Progymnasien  

Realprogymnasien 
Realschulen  


Number  of  schools. 


Feb.  1, 
1909. 


336 
138 
85 
35 
45 


Feb.  1, 
1912. 


342 
168 
102 


44 
177 


Number  of  pupils. 


Feb.  1 
1909. 


102, 297 
41,202 
34, 735 
4,497 
4,878 
33.350 


Feb.  1, 
1912. 


103,314 
50,319 
41,986 
3, 787 
4,346 
32,421 


These  figures  show  that  for  the  three-year  period  1909-1912  there 
was  httle  change  in  the  number  of  Gymnasien  and  of  pupils  attend- 
ing them,  while  the  increase  in  this  respect  in  connection  with  Real- 
gymnasien and  Oberrealschulen  was  very  striking.  There  seems 
little  reason  to  doubt  that  these  schools  will  outnumber  the  Gym- 
nasien in  the  not  very  distant  future.  For  more  than  a  century  the 
Gymnasien  have  been  the  ''center  and  strength  of  the  German  school 
system;  and  while  schools  of  different  nature  have  been  established 
with  a  view  to  modern  economic  needs,  popular  prejudice  is  so  strong 
that  only  graduates  of  the  Gymnasien  are  regarded  as  cultured." 

In  1901  it  was  enacted  that  those  who  are  ''ripe,"  that  is,  those 
who  have  passed  the  Reifepriifungen  of  the  Gymnasien,  Realgym- 
nasien, and  Oberrealschulen  should  be  admitted  to  practically  equal 
privileges,  with  respect  to  both  civil-service  preferment  and  university 
matriculation.  So  far  as  our  future  teacher  of  mathematics  is  con- 
cerned, he  may  have  entered  the  university  from  any  one  of  the  higher 
schools,  but  if  he  had  any  teachers  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  second- 
ary schools  they  must  have  experienced  their  fundamental  training 
in  Gymnasien.  The  Reifeprufung  also  gives  the  right  of  admission 
to  the  technical  Hochschulen,  to  the  careers  of  officer  in  the  army  and 
navy,  and,  ultimately,  to  State  examinations  at  the  end  of  a  imi- 
versity  or  technical  course.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  the  only  entrance 
"to  all  higher  positions  of  honor  and  trust  in  the  service  of  the  State; 
and  social  recognition  in  which  it  is  held  is  correspondingly  high." 
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To  obtain  a  clearer  idea  of  the  early  mathematical  training  the 
future  teacher  has  received,  as  well  as  better  to  appreciate  the  rela- 
tion between  the  teacher's  work  and  his  professional  training,  let  us 
briefly  consider  the  mathematical  content  of  Prussia's  secondary- 
school  courses  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  emphasis  in  their 
presentation. 

On  entering  Sexta  at  nine  years  of  age  the  boy  is  supposed  to 
have  the  abihty  to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide  simple  whole 
numbers.  The  general  scheme  of  the  programs  of  the  Realgymnasien 
and  Oberrealschulen  is  as  f  oUows : 

VI  (four  or  five  hours,  weekly):  Arithmetic,  fundamental  operations  with  whole  num- 
bers; weights,  measures,  and  currency;  simple  tasks  in  decimal  fractions. 

V  (four  or  five  hours):  Arithmetic,  common  and  decimal  fractions;  rule  of  three. 
Geometry,  propaedeutic,  "enough  to  get  the  pupils  looking  at  things  from  a 
geometric  point  of  view." 

IV  (four  or  six  hours):  Arithmetic,  rule  of  three  problems  in  calculation  of  profit  and 
loss,  interest,  discount.  Geometry,  lines  and  angles;  theory  of  triangles  and 
quadrilaterals.    Algebra,  propaedeutic. 

U  III  (five  or  six  hours) :  Arithmetic,  commercial.  Algebra,  reckoning  with  abstract 
quantities;  proportion;  equations  of  the  first  degree  with  one  unknown  quan- 
tity.   Geometry,  theory  of  quadrilaterals;  circle  and  area;  constructions. 

O  III  (five  hours):  Algebra,  theory  of  powers  and  roots;  equations  of  the  first  degree 
in  several  unknowns;  simple  equations  of  the  second  degree  in  one  unknown. 
Geometry,  proportion;  theory  of  similitude;  the  length  of  a  circumference. 

TJ  II  (five  hours):  Algebra,  logarithms;  equations  of  the  second  degree;  graphs.  Ele- 
ments of  trigonometry.  Elements  of  solid  geometry  of  plane  and  line;  mensura- 
tion; oblique  parallel  projection. 

O  II  (five  hours):  Algebra,  arithmetic  and  geometric  progressions;  compound  inter- 
est and  annuities;  imaginary  quantities;  reciprocal  and  binomial  equations, 
harder  quadratic  equations.  Geometry,  harmonic  ranges  and  pencils;  radical 
axes;  centers  of  similitude;  power,  poles,  and  polars  of  circles.  Systematic 
treatment  of  solid  geometry.    Conclusion  of  plane  trigonometry. 

0  I  (five  hours)  and  U  I  (five  hours):  Algebra,  permutations  and  combinations,  with 
applications  to  the  theory  of  probabilities;  binomial  theorem  for  any  exponent; 
the  most  important  series,  exponential,  logarithmic,  sine,  cosine,  and  arith- 
metic series  of  second  order;  cubic  equations;  maxima  and  minima.  Descrip- 
tive geometry.  Geometrical  conies.  Analytic  geometry,  conic  sections.  Spherical 
trigonometry,  with  applications  to  mathematical  geography  and  spherical 
astronomy. 

It  is  only  in  a  general  way  that  such  a  synopsis  as  the  above  con- 
veys a  definite  idea;  this  can  be  more  adequately  derived  from  con- 
sulting some  such  texts  as  those  of  Heis,  and  Koppe-Diekmann.^  The 

IE.  Heis:  Sammlung  von  Beispielen  und  Aufgaben  aus  der  allgemeinen  Arithmetik  und  Algebra,  K(51ii, 
1837.  Over  300,000  copies  of  this  famous  book  have  been  sold;  the  one  himdred  and  eleventh  edition  was 
published  in  1912.  Koppe-Diekmann's  Geometrie  zum  Gebrauche  an  hdheren  Unterrichtsanstalten  (21. 
Auflage)  3  Teile.  Ausgabe  fiir  Reallehranstalten  5.  Auflage  der  neuen  Bearbeitung  von  J.  Diekmann. 
Essen,  1903.  There  is  probably  a  later  edition,  but  this  is  the  last  I  happen  to  have.  Plane  and  solid 
geometry,  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  geometrical  conies,  and  analytic  geometry  are  all  treated  in 
this  single  work. 

See  also  W.  Lietzmann,  Stoff  und  Methode  der  Raumlehreunterrichts  in  Deutschland  (IMUK,  Band  V, 
Heft  2),  Leipzig,  1912.  8+88  pp.;  B.  Hoffmann,  Mathematische  Himmelskuride  und  niedere  Geoddsie  an  den 
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following  official  ''Notes  on  method"  are  also  instructive.' 

1.  In  the  higher  schools  the  chief  object  of  the  mathematical  instruction  is  to  pro- 
vide such  a  training  of  the  intellect  as  will  enable  the  pupil  to  apply  correctly  in 
independent  work  the  ideas  and  knowledge  which  he  has  gained.  Therefore  in  all 
the  various  divisions  of  this  branch  the  aim  must  be  to  secure  a  clear  comprehension 
of  the  propositions  to  be  developed  and  of  their  proof,  as  well  as  practice  and  skill 
in  their  application.  Accordingly,  the  teacher  of  mathematics,  equally  with  the 
teacher  of  any  other  branch,  is  urged  to  use  every  opportunity  to  foster  a  proper  use 
of  the  mother  tongue,  and  this  point  is  most  particularly  to  be  remembered  in  the 
correction  of  written  work,  especially  of  more  independent  work  done  at  home,  which 
in  the  upper  classes  is  to  be  done,  as  a  rule,  every  four  weeks,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
class  exercises. 

2.  The  instruction  in  geometry  begins  with  a  preparatory  course,  which,  starting 
with  the  consideration  of  simple  bodies,  develops  the  power  of  observation  and  at 
the  same  time  gives  the  pupil  opportunities  for  gaining  practice  in  the  use  of  compasses 
and  ruler. 

3.  In  all  schools  the  most  careful  attention  is  to  be  given  to  practice  in  problems 
of  construction,  and  this  practice  must  accompany  the  instruction  up  to  the  highest 
classes;  but  any  problem  must  be  excluded  which  demands  for  its  solution  a  knowl- 
edge of  remote  principles  or  special  skill  in  execution.  By  means  of  a  reasonable 
selection  of  exercises,  which  may  be  solved  by  common  methods  and  out  of  the  materi- 
als already  at  the  pupil's  command,  and  through  the  clearness  of  his  instruction,  the 
teacher  must  awaken  in  his  pupils  a  feeling  of  independent  capacity  and  use  to  the 
full  the  formative  force  of  such  exercises. 

4.  The  omission  of  a  preparatory  course  in  trigonometry  and  solid  geometry  in 
IIb  of  the  Gymnasium  does  not  preclude  that,  when  these  branches  are  taken  up  at 
the  later  stages,  the  first  instruction  should  not  be  of  such  an  introductory  character. 
Trigonometry  is  to  be  treated  at  first  by  means  of  figures,  that  is,  geometrically;  and, 
in  order  to  reach  as  soon  as  possible  the  solution  of  triangles,  only  such  formulae  are 
to  be  practiced  as  are  absolutely  required  for  this  purpose.  Solid  geometry  is  to 
begin  with  the  consideration  of  simple  bodies  (e.  g.,  cubes  and  prisms),  and  a  more 
strictly  systematic  instruction  is  not  to  be  given  till  later.  In  modern  schools  such 
introductory  courses  in  trigonometry  and  solid  geometry  must  be  exclusively  and 
under  all  circumstances  followed.  Here,  as  in  the  earlier  stages,  models  and  mathe- 
matical wall  charts  will  prove  of  great  assistance  in  securing  proper  visualization 
and  thoroughness  of  instruction. 

5.  For  the  highest  class  of  the  Gymnasium  the  program  prescribes  the  introduction 
of  the  pupils  to  the  important  theory  of  coordinates  and  the  simplest  presentation 
possible  of  the  fundamental  properties  of  conic  sections,  which  can  also  be  given 
synthetically.  But  it  is  not  intended  that  systematic  instruction  in  analytical  or 
the  so-called  new  geometry  should  be  given.  Equally  little  do  the  formulae  neces- 
sary to  understand  mathematical  geography  and  astronomy  call  for  any  extended 
treatment  of  spherical  trigonometry.  They  may  be  simply  deduced  from  a  consider- 
ation of  the  properties  of  solid  angles.  Here,  too,  as  elsewhere,  care  must  be  taken 
that,  side  by  side  with  such  knowledge,  skill  in  its  application  is  acquired,  and  this 
point  of  view  must  determine  the  selection  and  the  extent  of  the  material  of  instruction. 

6.  The  defect  of  the  mathematical  instruction  in  the  upper  stage — viz,  that  it  is 
too  exclusively  of  the  nature  of  calculation — will  be  best  remedied  by  practice  in 
geometrical  observation  and  construction.    In  solid  geometry  (quite  apart  from  the 

hoheren  SchvZen.  (IMUK,  Band  m,  Heft  4),  Leipzig,  1912.  6+68  pp.;  and  P.  Zuhlke,  Der  Unterricht  im 
Linearzeichnen  und  in  der  darstellenden  Geometrie  anden  deutschcn  Realanstalten  (IMUK,  Band  III,  Heft  3), 
Leipzig,  1911.   2+92  pp. 

2  CerUralblattfur  die  gesamte  UnterricMs-Verwaltung  in  Preussen,  June- July,  1901.  See  also  Special  Re- 
ports on  Educational  Subjects,  vol.  9  (London,  1902),  p.  201f. 
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question  of  deBcriptive  geometry)  it  is  specially  important  to  prepare  and  assist  the 
pupil  to  understand  the  principles  of  projective  drawing. 

7.  In  the  highest  class,  side  by  side  with  the  solution  of  problems  in  the  different 
branches  of  mathematics,  there  must  be  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  theories  and 
processes  already  learned.  An  opportunity  will  thereby  present  itself  of  giving  to 
the  pupils  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  theory  of  functions  with  which  they  have 
become  acquainted  at  a  previous  stage. 

8.  The  independent  position  which  mathematics  occupies  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
higher  schools  does  not  prevent— least  of  all  in  the  upper  stage— the  instruction  from 
gaining  in  value,  if  the  pupil  learns  how  the  results  of  this  science  may  be  applied 
to  other  branches  of  knowledge,  whether  they  be  those  of  everyday  life  or  physical 
science,  and  if  opportunity  be  given  for  the  development  of  his  mathematical  sen^e 
by  practice  in  application  in  these  directions.  Accordingly,  it  is  permissible  to 
to  make  a  more  extended  use  of  those  parte  of  physics  which  admit  of  mathematical 
treatment,  not  only  in  the  physics  lesson,  but  also  in  the  mathematical  instruction. 
In  the  Gymnasium,  it  is  true,  owing  to  the  small  number  of  hours  allotted  to  the 
branch,  such  practice  can  be  really  fruitful  only  if  the  instruction  in  physics  and  mathe- 
matics be  intrusted  to  one  and  the  same  teacher,  as  has  been  suggested  by  the  brackets 
of  the  time-table.  In  the  modern  schools,  owing  to  the  greater  number  of  hours 
there  is  not  an  equal  measure  of  necessity  for  this  combination. 

To  give  an  indication  of  the  relations  between  teacher  and  pupil 
I  quote  once  more  from  W.  S.  Learned's  most  interesting  report  (pp. 
354-355,365):^ 

The  fundamental  conception  of  the  teacher  is  that  of  one  who  inculcates  a  given 
body  of  knowledge  in  the  mind  of  a  preferably  passive  pupil.  The  ideal  teacher 
is  a  master  of  his  subject  and  an  expert  in  its  presentation;  the  ideal  pupil  is  one 
who  is  completely  receptive.  The  teacher  imparts  and  drills;  the  pupil  receives  and 
repeats.  With  this  in  view  nothing  is  omitted  that  will  assist  in  focusing  the  attention 
directly  on  the  teacher.  "Textbooks"  such  as  are  used  everywhere  in  America, 
with  introduction,  explanatory  notes,  tables,  charts,  diagrams,  etc.,  do  not  exist. 
Textbooks  in  Germany  are  literally  confined  to  the  "text"  or,  in  history,  to  the  barest 
outline  of  the  ground  to  be  covered,  while  all  supplementary  material,  such  as  bio- 
graphical and  explanatory  notes,  suggestions  on  hard  places,  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
historical  narrative,  etc.,  are  provided  by  the  teacher,  who  sets  all  forth  in  the  best 
style  at  his  command  in  the  form  of  an  uninterrupted  lecture  from  which  the  pupils 
make  what  notes  they  wish.  For  all  of  this  they  are  held  directly  responsible  on 
the  following  day  in  an  exhaustive  oral  examination  which  forms  the  counterpart 
to  the  lecture,  the  two  exercises  dividing  the  time  about  equally.  *  *  *  Vol- 
untary questioning  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  was  in  my  experience  wholly  lackmg. 
The  whole  spirit  of  the  instruction  is  against  it,  and  I  think  it  would  be  regarded  m 
most  classes  as  irrelevant  if  not  impertinent.  *  *  *  What  we  know  school 
loyalty  simply  doesn't  exist.  It  is  a  matter  of  keen  regret  on  the  part  of  many  a 
warm-hearted  director  and  master,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  German  student  in 
both  university  and  school  regards  his  alma  mater  with  the  total  indifference  and 
apathy  which  he  naturally  feels  toward,  perhaps,  the  postal  system  put  at  his  disposal. 
This  is  varied  only  by  the  sense  of  freedom  and  relief  with  which  he  leaves  the  insti- 
tution which  in  his  mind  stands  for  strain,  struggle,  and  restriction,  without  the  coun- 
terbalancing notions  of  opportunity  and  sympathetic  inspiration. 

The  most  important  examinations  in  connection  with  the  second- 
ary schools  are  the  intermediate  exammation  (Abschlussprufung)  at 
the  end  of  the  sixth  school  year,  and  the  leaving  exammation  (Ab- 

1  Some  aspects  of  a  Gymnasium  pupU's  activities  40  years  ago  were  given  by  Hugo  Miinsterberg  in 
•«  School  Reform,"  Atlantic  Monthly,  May,  1900,  vol.  85,  p.  659f . 
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gangsprufung,  Abiturientenprufung,  Maturit&tspnifung,  or  Reifo- 
priifung)  ^  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  year.  This  latter  is  the  first  real 
test  of  the  pupil's  abihty,  and  we  have  already  seen  that  those  who 
meet  its  requirements  have  essentially  advanced  in  their  careers. 
All  secondary  schools  approved  by  the  minister  of  education  have 
the  right  of  holding  this  examination. 

The  examination  committee  consists  of  a  commissioner,  who  is 
usually  the  inspector  (Schulrat)  of  the  school  (appointed  by  the 
Provinzialschulkollegium),  the  director  of  the  Gymnasium,  Realgyn>- 
nasium,  or  Oberrealschule,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  teachers  of 
Oberprima. 

The  examinations  are  both  written  and  oral,  and  the  questions 
must  be  such  as  would  be  famihar  to  those  in  Prima.  For  the 
Oberrealschule  the  written  examinations  are  in  (1)  a  German  essay; 
(2)  a  French  or  Enghsh  essay;  (3)  a  translation  from  German  into 
French  or  English;  (4)  four  problems  in  mathematics — one  each 
from  algebra,  plane  geometry,  solid  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  ana- 
lytic geometry;  and  (5)  one  problem  in  physics  or  chemistry.  The 
subjects  of  oral  examination  are  rehgion,  French,  Enghsh,  history, 
mathematics,  and  either  chemistry  or  physics. 

In  the  written  examinations  the  time  allowed  for  the  German  essay 
is  five  hours,  for  mathematics  five  hours,  for  French  or  Enghsh  three 
hours.  The  papers  in  each  subject  are  read  by  the  teachers  con- 
cerned, and  the  grades  ''very  good,"  ''good,"  "satisfactory," 
"barely  satisfactory,"  or  "unsatisfactory,"  assigned  according  to 
the  merits  of  the  papers. 

After  all  papers  are  examined  and  the  errors  noted,  the  com- 
mittee discusses  the  attainments  of  each  candidate  and  decides  who 
•  should  or  should  not,  in  its  opinion,  be  admitted  to  the  oral  exam- 
ination. A  detailed  report  of  the  decisions  in  respect  to  the  standing 
of  all  pupils  is  then  made  to  the  Schulkollegium.  To  it  also  are 
submitted  copies  of  the  examination  papers  and  of  the  answers 
handed  in  by  the  students.  These  are  finally  examined  by  the 
Schulrat,  who  approves  the  decisions  or  makes  such  changes  as  he 
may  deem  wise.  Some  weeks  later  he  sets  a  date  for  the  oral  exam- 
ination. 

At  the  oral  examination  pupils  are  brought  in  groups  of  10  before 
a  disconcerting  array  of  30  or  40  critical  witnesses,  many  of  them 
garbed  in  frock  coats  and  white  gloves.  The  Schulrat  presides,  and 
others  present  include  a  representative  of  the  city  authorities  and 
the  whole  teaching  staff  of  the  institution.  The  teachers  of  the 
subjects  of  the  examination  take  the  lead  in  the  quizzmg,  but  at 
any  point  the  Schulrat  may  also  interject  questions. 


iln  this  coimection  the  following  work  is  of  interest:  A.  Schaeffer,  140O  mathematische  Abiturienten-Auf- 
gaben  mil  700  Losungen  und  Anleitungen  zur  Losung  als  Uebungsbuch  fur  Sekunda  und  Prima  sowic  zum 
SelUtunterricht.  Zabern,  A.  Fuchs,  1910.   16+240  pp. 
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A  candidate  fails  to  pass  if  he  is  '^unsatisfactory"  in  German  or 
in  both  modern  languages.  He  may  pass,  however,  even  though 
unsatisfactory"  in  one  modern  language,  if  he  is  at  least  ''good" 
in  the  other  or  in  German  or  in  mathematics.  If  "unsatisfactory" 
in  mathematics,  he  must  be  at  least  "good"  in  physics  or  chemistry. 
In  case  of  failure  the  last  year's  or  half  year's  work  must  be 
repeated. 

The  final  grades  are  based  not  only  upon  the  results  of  the  written 
and  oral  examinations,  but  also  upon  an  inspection  of  the  complete 
records  of  the  candidate's  work  during  Prima.  As  compared  with 
the  French  system  two  features  are  especially  striking:  (1)  The  large 
part  which  the  teacher  plays  in  the  Abiturient  examination;  (2)  the 
small  percentage  of  failures — in  1902  only  15  per  cent  in  the  Abitu- 
rient examination  as  against  55  per  cent  in  the  bachelier  examina- 
tion in  France.  That  the  difference  in  the  method  of  examinations 
contributes  largely  to  the  disparity  in  the  percentage  of  candidates 
who  pass  is  usually  conceded.  A  closer  study  of  the  comparative 
questions  involved  would  be  of  interest.  Of  course  the  young 
Abiturienten  are  on  an  average  a  year  older  than  the  bacheliers. 
Their  scholastic  training  is  therefore  about  equivalent  to  that  of  a 
student  who  has  completed  his  junior  year  at  one  of  the  best  Ameri- 
can universities.  The  average  age  of  such  a  student  is  about  22. 
The  following  table  gives  the  percentage  of  Abiturienten  of  different 
ages  in  Prussia  in  1907-8. 


Percentage  of  students  aged — 


17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

and  older. 

4.9 

26.6 

30.2 

20.0 

18.4 

Realgynmasiasten  

4.1 

30.1 

34.8 

18.6 

12.4 

3.6 

26.4 

34.4 

23.9 

11.8 

Examples  of  mathematical  questions  set  in  Reifepriifungen  in 
Wurttemberg  and  Hamburg  are  given  in  Appendix  E. 


TRAINING  OF  SECONDARY-SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

The  regulations  with  regard  to  the  scientific  training  of  teachers 
for  secondary  schools  in  Prussia  have  been  adopted  by  11  other 
States,*  and  there  is  no  great  divergence  in  the  methods  of  stiU 
other  States.  It  should  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  the  same 
method  of  preparation  impHes  that  equal  standards  are  maintained. 
It  is  nevertheless  true  that  a  candidate  who  has  satisfied  the  require- 
ments of  Leipzig,  or  Karlsruhe,  or  Giessen,  or  Rostock,  or  Jena,  or 


1  Alsace-Lorraine,  Mecklenburg- Schwerin,  Oldenburg,  Brunswick,  Mecklenburg-StreliU,  Aahalt,  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotlia,  Waldeck,  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg. 
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Brunswick,  or  of  Strassburg  has  equal  privileges  in  Prussia  with  the 
candidate  who  has  passed  the  corresponding  examinations  there,  just 
as  the  latter  has  equal  privileges  with  the  former  in  Saxony,  or  Baden, 
or  Hesse,  or  Mecklenburg,  or  one  of  the  Thuringian  States  ^  or  Bruns- 
wick, or  Alsace-Lorraine,  or  in  States  which  have  no  examination 
commission.^ 

Because  of  its  predominating  influence,  a  description  in  some 
detail  ^  is  first  given  of  the  Prussian  system  of  training  secondary 
school  teachers;  then  follow  brief  sketches  of  the  corresponding 
organization  and,  when  possible,  mathematical  examination  ques- 
tions for  each  of  the  seven  other  States  with  a  population  of  not  less 
than  1,000,000,  namely:  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wurttemberg,  Baden, 
Alsace-Lorraine,  Hesse,  and  Hamburg. 

1.  PRUSSIA. 

A  candidate  for  appointment  as  teacher  of  mathematics  in  one  of 
the  higher  schools  must  first  of  all  have  completed  the  full  course  of 
a  Gymnasium  or  Realgymnasium  or  Oberrealschule.  He  must  also 
have  studied  for  not  less  than  6  semesters  (the  average  is  nearer  8 
or  10)  at  one  or  more  of  the  German  universities,*  directing  his 
attention  specially  to  those  subjects  in  which  he  is  later  to  be  ex- 
amined. 

The  examination  is  known  as  the  examination  pro  facultate  docendi 
or  the  Staatsexamen  and  is  conducted  by  a  royal  examination  com- 
mission (Konighche  WissenschaftHche  Priifungskommission)  which  is 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  university  professors  and  school- 
men; the  chairmanship  is  given  to  a  schoolman.  There  are  10  of 
these  examination  boards  in  Prussia,  one  in  each  of  the  university 
centers  mentioned  above. ^ 

1  The  Thiiringian  States  are:  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  Schwaraburg-Sonderstiausen,  Reuss  a.  L., 
Reuss  j.  L.,  Saxe  Weimar,  Saxe  Meiningen,  Saxe  Coburg-Gotha  and  Saxe  Altenburg. 

2  See  W.  Lorey,  Staatspriifung  und  praktische  Ausbildung  der  Mathematiker,  page  90. 

3  In  this  connection  I  have  frequently  drawn  upon  the  official  regulations  of  J.  F.  Brown's  work. 

*  It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  a  candidate  may  spend  less  than  three  semesters  in  a  Prussian  uni^ 
versity.  For  candidates  who  expect  to  teach  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry,  regular  study  in  a 
German  technical  school  (Technische  Hochschule)  is  reckoned  equal  to  study  in  a  German  university  to 
the  extent  of  three  semesters.  A  candidate  who  seeks  a  teaching  certificate  in  French  or  English  and  has 
devoted  himself  to  hnguistic  studies  along  with  scientific  pursuits  in  countries  where  these  languages  are 
siKjken  may,  by  special  permission,  have  this  period  of  study  coimt  for  as  much  as  two  semesters  toward 
the  prescribed  period  of  university  work. 

6  In  1910  the  number  of  members  in  the  examining  boards  varied  from  28  at  Konigsberg  to  45  at  Berlin. 
In  all  10  commissions  there  were  350  members.  Of  these,  37  were  examiners  in  mathematics,  21  in  physics. 
In  pure  mathematics  the  examiners  were  as  follows:  Konigsberg— M&jet  and  Schoenflies;  ^erJin— Lampe, 
Knoblauch,  and  Farber;  Grci/azcaZd— Engel  and  Vahlen;  £r«sZaM— Rosanes,  Stvu:m,  Kneser,  and  Vogt; 
Halle  a.  iS.— Cantor,  Wangerm,  Gutzmer,  and  Eberhard;  J^'icZ— Pochhammer,  Heffter,  and  Landsberg; 
Gottingm— Klein,  Hilbert,  and  Landau;  Munster—Kmng,  v.  LilUenthal,  and  Blankenburg;  Marburg— 
Hensel  and  Neumann;  ^onn— Study,  London,  and  Hausdorff.  All  of  these  are  professors  in  universities 
except  Lampe ,  of  the  Technische  Hochschule;  Farber,  professor  in  an  Oberrealschule;  and  Vogt  and  Blank- 
enburg, professors  in  Gynmasien. 
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A  written  application  for  examination  must  be  sent  by  the  candi- 
date to  the  chairman  of  the  commission  in  the  district  where  the 
candidate  has  spent  the  last  and  at  least  one  earlier  semester  of  his 
university  course.  The  application  must  specify  (1)  the  subjects 
and  the  grades  or  classes  ^  for  which  the  candidate  expects  to  qualify 
to  teach;  (2)  the  field  in  which  the  candidate  wishes  to  receive  sub- 
jects for  the  two  home  essays  or  theses,  one  in  the  '^general  exami- 
nation" and  one  in  the  ''special-subject  examination." 

The  application  must  be  accompanied  by — 

(a)  A  biographical  sketch  in  the  candidate's  own  handwriting, 
including  a  detailed  account  of  his  school  training  and  academic 
studies. 

(h)  The  eriginals  of  the  certificates  showing  that  the  candidate 
has  done  the  required  work  at  higher  school  and  university. 

(c)  A  statement  of  military  status. 

(d)  In  case  the  candidate  has  already  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy,  a  copy  of  the  doctor's  dissertation  and  of  the 
doctor's  diploma. 

The  examination  consists  of  two  parts  The  general  examination 
and  the  special-subject  examination.  Both  of  these  are  divided  into 
written  and  oral  parts. 

The  general  examination  is  for  the  purpose  of  testing  whether  or 
not  the  candidate  possesses  the  general  culture  demanded  of  all 
teachers  in  higher  schools.  The  subjects  for  examination  are  phil- 
osophy, pedagogy,  German  literature,  and,  for  the  candidate  who 
belongs  to  the  Christian  church,  rehgion.  The  home  thesis  may  be 
on  any  one  of  these  subjects,  and  in  it  the  candidate  must  not  only 
manifest  adequate  information  and  intelligent  judgment  concerning 
the  subject  treated,  but  also  show  himseK  capable  of  a  grammatically 
correct,  logically  arranged,  clear,  and  sufficiently  skillful  presenta- 
tion. For  the  oral  examination  it  is  required  that  the  candidate 
(a)  shall  be  acquainted  with  the  most  important  facts  in  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy  and  with  the  principles  of  logic  and  psychology, 
and  shall  have  intelligently  read  an  important  philosophical  treatise; 
(6)  shall  be  famihar  with  pedagogy  in  respect  to  its  philosophical 
foundations  as  well  as  with  the  most  important  phenomena  in  their 
development  since  the  sixteenth  century,  and  shall  have  already 
attained  to  some  understanding  of  the  problems  of  his  future  calling; 
(c)  shall  demonstrate  that  he  is  familiar  with  the  general  course  of 
development  of  German  hterature  from  the  beginning  of  the  bloom- 
ing period  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  that  since  leaving  school 

J  Certification  in  individual  subjects  is  of  two  grades:  (o)  The  second  grade  for  lower  and  intermediate 
stages  of  secondary  schools— that  is,  including  Untersekunda;  (b)  the  first  grade  for  the  upper  stage— that 
is,  including  also  the  classes  Obersekunda,  Unterprima,  and  Oberprima. 

2  Exclusive  of  the  stamp  to  be  placed  on  the  certificate,  the  fees  amount  to  60  marks  ($14.28)  for  the 
entire  examination. 
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he  has  also  read  with  understanding  for  his  own  further  development 
the  important  works  of  the  present  day;  id)  shall  show  himself 
acquainted  with  the  content  and  connection  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
with  a  general  survey  of  the  history  of  the  Christian  church,  and  with 
the  principal  doctrines  of  his  denomination.  The  general  examin- 
ation is  a  formidable  ordeal,  and  as  each  examiner  is  usually  a  uni- 
versity professor  and  a  specialist  in  the  subject  the  candidate  fre- 
quently anticipates  this  examination  with  greater  apprehension 
than  that  in  the  special  subjects  which  he  is  preparing  to  teach. 

The  special-subject  examination  is  to  test  the  acquaintance  of 
the  candidate  with  the  subjects  which  he  expects  to  teach.  The 
State  regulations  list  17  subjects,^  in  3  of  which,^  a  major  and  two 
minors,  the  candidate  must  qualify.  Choice  is  limited  in  several 
respects.  For  example,  when  pure  mathematics  is  a  major,  physics 
must  be  a  minor;  and  appUed  mathematics  as  a  major  can  be  chosen 
only  in  connection  With  pure  mathematics  as  a  minor.  Pure  and 
apphed  mathematics  and  physics  are  frequently  chosen  together; 
chemistry  with  mmeralogy,  or  botany  and  zoology,  or  geography 
are  also  elected  with  pure  mathematics  and  physics,  but  such  a 
third  subject  as  French  or  English  is  also  possible. 

To  pass  the  special-subject  examination  the  candidate  must 
qualify  for  the  first  grade  in  at  least  one  of  the  subjects  and  in  two 
more  subjects  for  the  second  grade;  he  may  be  certified  to  instruct  in 
the  first  grade,  even  though  in  his  apphcation  he  intended  to  qualify 
only  for  the  second  grade. 

The  ofiicial  regulations  make  the  following  statements  with  regard 
to  the  requirements  of  the  special-subject  examination  in  pure 
mathematics,  apphed  mathematics,  and  physics : 

Of  candidates  who  wish  to  qualify  to  teach  pure  mathematics  there  is  required: 
(a)  For  the  second  grade,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  elementary  mathematics,  famili- 
arity with  plane  analytic  geometry,  especially  the  principal  properties  of  conies,  as 
well  as  with  the  fimdamental  principles  of  differential  and  integral  calculus;  (6)  For 
the  first  grade,  in  addition,  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  higher  geometry, 
arithmetic,  and  algebra,  of  higher  analysis  and  analytic  mechanics  sufficient  to  enable 
the  candidate  to  work  out  a  fairly  difficult  problem  in  this  field  without  assistance. 

Of  candidates  who  wish  to  qualify  to  teach  applied  mathematics  there  is  required, 
in  addition  to  qualification  to  teach  pure  mathematics:  Knowledge  of  descriptive 
geometry,  including  the  principles  of  central  projection  and  corresponding  facility 
in  drawing;  acquaintance  with  the  mathematical  methods  of  technical  mechanics, 
especially  of  graphic  statics  with  elementary  geodesy  and  the  elements  of  higher 
geodesy,  in  addition  to  the  theory  of  adjustment  of  errors  in  observation. 

Of  candidates  who  wish  to  qualify  to  teach  physics  there  is  required:  (a)  For  the  second 
grade,  knowledge  of  the  more  important  phenomena  and  laws  of  the  whole  field  of 

1  (1)  C.iristian  religion;  (2)  introduction  to  philosophy;  (3)  German;  (4)  Latin;  (5)  Greek;  (6)  Hebrew; 
(7)  Fren:h;  (8)  English;  (9)  history;  (10)  geography;  (11)  pure  mathematics;  (12)  applied  mathematics; 
(13)  physics;  (14)  chemistry  with  mineralogy;  (15)  botany  with  zoology;  (16)  PoUsh;  (17)  Danish. 

» A  candidate  is  not  prohibited  from  choosing  a  larger  number  of  subjects. 
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this  science,  as  well  as  the  ability  to  prove  these  laws  mathematically  as  far  as  this  is 
possible  without  the  application  of  higher  mathematics;  acquaintance  with  the  most 
important  apparatus  required  for  school  instruction  and  practice  in  its  use;  (6)  for  the 
first  grade,  in  addition,  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  experimental  physics  and  its 
applications;  familiarity  with  the  fundamental  investigations  in  one  of  the  more 
important  fields  of  theoretical  physics,  and  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  field  of 
science. 

The  second  thesis  is  on  a  subject  for  which  the  candidate  seeks  a 
first  grade.  To  finish  this  thesis  as  well  as  that  of  the  general  exami- 
nation a  limit  of  16  weeks,  beginning  with  the  day  of  delivery  of 
the  themes,  is  granted.  Under  certain  circumstances  the  exami- 
nation commission  may  extend  the  time  not  to  exceed  16  weeks 
more.  For  one  of  the  two  theses  a  dissertation  regarded  by  a 
Prussian  faculty  of  philosophy  as  satisfactory  for  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  philosophy  may  be  accepted  as  equivalent.  The  examination 
commission  may  require  a  candidate  to  stand  a  written  examina- 
tion on  any  subject  of  the  special-subject  examination.  The  time 
allowed  for  this  does  not  exceed  three  hours. 

The  oral  examinations  occur  after  the  written  examinations,  and 
after  the  theses  have  been  handed  in.  Upon  special  request  of  the 
candidate  the  chairman  of  the  commission  can  separate  the  oral 
examinations  of  the  general  and  special  subject  examinations  by  a 
period  not  to  exceed  three  months. 

After  the  oral  examinations  the  commission  determines  whether 
or  not  according  to  the  results  of  all  tests  the  certificate  is  to  be 
marked  ''satisfactory,"  ''good,"  or  "excellent."  For  the  predicate 
"good"  or  "excellent"  the  candidate  must  have  qualified  for  the 
first  grade  in  at  least  two  subjects.  The  certificate  is  now  much 
less  elaborate  than  formerly.  The  following  is  a  sample  of  a  certificate 
at  Munster  in  1906: 

Herr   ,  son  of   ,  bom  the   of 

 ,  1882,  at   ,  and  of    confession,  graduated 

Easter,  1902,  at  the  Gymnasium  in  and  studied  mathematics  and 

natural  science  from  Easter,  1902,  to  Easter,  1903,  at  Munster,  in  the  summer  of  1903 
at  Gottingen,  and  from  the  spring  of  1903  to  the  spring  of  1905  at  Munster. 

On  the  basis  of  authorization,  dated  October  25,  1905,  to  be  admitted  to  the  exami- 
nation for  the  position  of  teacher  in  the  higher  schools,  he  received  the  following 
themes  for  theses: 

In  mathematics:  The  geodetic  representation  of  a  surface  on  a  plane.  In  philoso- 
phy: The  different  intrepretations  of  psychophysical  law. 

The  oral  examinations  took  place  in  the  period  from  November  20  to  December  4, 
1906. 

Herr  took  the  examination  for  the  position  of  teacher  in  the 

higher  schools,  and  according  to  the  entire  result  of  written  and  oral  examination,  the 
certificate  is  marked  "Good";  he  is  qualified  to  teach  mathematics  as  well  as  botany 
and  zoology  in  the  first  grade;  physics  in  the  second  grade. 
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For  information  concerning  the  work  of  the  Seminarjahr,  you  are  referred  to  the  ordi- 
nance, dated  March  15,  1890,  for  the  practical  education  of  candidates  for  the  position 
as  teacher  in  higher  schools. 

Royal  Scientific  Examination  Commission. 

Munster,  December  4t  1906. 

(Signed)         Cauer.  Spicker. 

Killing.  Konen. 
BUSSE.  Zopp. 
Fell.  Bellowitz. 
Geyser.  Busz. 

Under  certain  conditions  examinations  covering  deficiencies  in  the 
first  examination  are  allowed.  The  percentages  of  failures  in  the 
Staats-Examen  in  all  subjects  (there  are  no  special  statistics  for  mathe- 
matics) are  considerable.  For  the  year  1908,  these  varied  from  20 
per  cent  at  Gottingen  to  47  per  cent  at  Munster.  To  most  of  the 
mathematical  candidates  who  passed  the  predicate  ''Satisfactory'' 
was  assigned.    The  following  exact  statistics  may  be  of  interest: 


Results  of  the  Staats-Examen. 


Universities. 

Satisfac- 
tory. 

Good. 

Excel- 
lent. 

28 

6 

5 

17 

8 

0 

3 

2 

0 

18 

14 

2 

9 

0 

0 

16 

5 

1 

4 

2 

0 

7 

4 

2 

23 

0 

0 

13 

6 

0 

138 

47 

10 

70.7 

24.1 

5.2 

Of  all  dissertations  presented  in  1908,  34.9  per  cent  were  not  ac- 
cepted. Less  than  one-half  of  the  Prussian  teachers  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  secure  the  doctor's  degree,  which  they  look  upon  as  a 
somewhat  unnecessary  luxury.  For  many  years  no  written  exam- 
ination was  required  of  candidates  with  a  university  degree. 

Anyone  who  has  the  above-mentioned  certificate  can,  within  the 
six  following  years,  take  an  additional  examination,  either  to  qualify 
for  instruction  in  new  subjects  or  to  extend  the  certification  already 
granted,  in  order  to  raise  the  final  standard  of  the  certificate,  provided 
he  is  recommended  for  admission  to  such  examination  by  the  Pro- 
vinzialschulkollegium  under  which  he  has  been  working  or  is  appointed 
to  work. 

The  examination  pro  facultate  docendi  was  first  established  in  1810, 
and  by  1826  Prussia  had  introduced  a  plan  requiring  all  candidates 
who  had  completed  this  examination  to  spend  a  probationary  year 
(Probejahr)  as  trial  teacher  (candidatus  probandus)  in  some  ap- 
proved school.    In  time  it  became  apparent  that  the  Probejahr  did 
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not  adequately  meet  desired  requirements,  that  something  should 
be  done  to  shut  out  undesirable  candidates  and  to  elevate  the  stand- 
ard of  professional  attainments.  These  considerations  and  peda- 
gogical experiments  made  by  Ziller  at  Leipzig,  Stoy  at  Jena,  and 
especially  by  Frick  at  Halle,  led  to  a  decree  in  1890,  establishing  a 
Seminarjahr  in  which  the  candidates  are  to  be  ''made  familiar  with 
the  theory  of  education  and  instruction  in  its  application  to  the 
secondary  schools  and  with  the  methods  of  the  individual  subjects 
of  instruction ;  they  are  also  to  be  introduced  to  the  practical  work 
of  the  teacher  and  educator."  The  Probejahr  now  serves  primarily 
as  a  test  of  the  teaching  skill  won  during  the  Seminar jahr.  The 
following  descriptions  of  the  two  years  of  practical  training  of  candi- 
dates in  Seminarjahr  and  Probejahr  are  based  upon  the  revised  regu- 
lations of  1908: 

/Sminariai^r.— Application  is  made  to  the  Provinzialschulkollegium  in  whose  dis- 
trict the  candidate  wishes  to  pass  the  Seminarjahr.  The  application  must  be  accom- 
panied by:  (a)  The  certificate  of  having  passed  the  Staatsexamen;  (6)  a  certificate 
from  an  official  physician  attesting  that  the  candidate  has  the  necessary  health  and 
the  physical  qualifications  for  the  profession  of  a  teacher;  (c)  a  statement  setting  forth 
the  ability  of  the  candidate  to  support  himself  during  the  period  of  practical  training; 
(d)  a  statement  of  military  status. 

Seminarien  are  organized  in  connection  with  various  higher  schools,  and  the  Pro- 
vinzialschulkollegium assigns  the  candidates  to  schools  at  Easter  and  in  the  autumn. 
Not  more  than  six  candidates  may  be  assigned  in  a  given  year  to  any  one  seminar  and 
in  their  distribution  the  teaching  subjects  of  the  candidates,  as  well  as  the  specialties 
of  the  different  Seminarien,  are  taken  into  consideration. 

The  director  and  the  teachers  of  a  Seminar  are  named  by  the 
Provinzialschulkollegium  from  among  the  staff  of  the  higher  school 
where  the  Seminar  is  located.  The  systematic  training  and  practice 
of  the  candidates  is  carried  out  in  accord  with  the  following  regula- 
tions : 

For  the  instruction  of  the  candidates  weekly  sessions  of  at  least  two  hours  each  are 
to  be  held  during  the  whole  year  (vacation  time  excepted)  under  leadership  of  the 
director  or  one  of  the  teachers  named;  to  these  sessions  the  other  teachers  are  to  be 
admitted  also.  In  these  meetings  the  academic  form  of  lectures  is  to  be  omitted  as  far 
as  possible;  on  the  other  hand,  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  discussion  and  instruction 
concerning  the  requirements  of  practical  school  life.  The  following  subjects  in  par- 
ticular must  be  treated: 

Principles  of  training  and  instruction,  together  with  their  applications  to  the  general 
problems  of  the  secondary  schools,  and  with  special  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the 
subject  in  which  the  candidate  is  preparing  to  teach. 

Historical  survey  of  the  evolution  of  secondary  schools,  including  an  account  of  the 
leaders  in  pedagogy  and  also  including  comments  on  the  most  important  present-day 
situations  in  the  educational  world. 

The  constitution  and  organization  of  secondary  schools,  the  official  course  of  study 
and  regulations  regarding  examinations,  the  rules  regarding  student  credentials  and 
promotion. 

Principles  of  school  discipUne  illustrated  so  far  as  possible  by  current  examples,  and 
by  discussions  of  examples  of  a  concrete  type  which  have  come  up  in  the  school  at 
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other  times,  rules  of  conduct  for  students,  discussiona  of  the  relation  between  school 
and  home. 

School  hygiene  with  special  reference  to  equipment  of  the  classroom  and  to  the 
conduct  of  the  class  work. 

Supervisory  authorities,  rules,  and  regulations  governing  the  official  relations  of 
the  teacher  and  claes  masters  (Ordinarien  including  the  forms  of  official  communi- 
cations and  reports. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  (1)  visits  to  classes  by  the  candidate;  (2)  supervision  of 
the  preparations  for  instruction  made  in  the  subject  which  the  candidate  is  himself 
to  teach,  and  of  the  methods  of  correcting  and  handing  back  the  work  of  pupils;  and 
(3)  discussion  of  the  personal  or  other  aspects  of  the  trial  teaching  of  candidates. 

In  the  same  section  of  the  regulations  we  find  that — 

according  to  the  requirements  of  the  chairman,  the  candidate  must  deliver  short 
reports  on  subjects  lying  within  his  field ;  he  must  also  give  lectures  in  which  special 
emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  training  of  the  candidate  in  fluent  speaking. 

Minutes  of  each  Seminar  meeting  must  be  prepared  by  one  of  the 
candidates.  These  are  kept  as  formal  record  of  the  work  done  at 
the  conference.  Parts  of  these  minutes,  as  well  as  of  the  topics 
given  to  the  candidates  for  their  reports  and  their  theses,  to  be  re- 
ferred to  presently,  are  exchanged  between  Seminarien  for  the  mutual 
stimulation  of  teachers  and  directors. 

Practice  teaching  begins  as  soon  as  the  candidate  feels  somewhat 
at  home  in  the  institution.    The  regulations  state: 

In  these  lessons  the  teaching  topics,  which  at  first  are  limited  in  time  and  importance 
have  to  be  gradually  extended  according  to  the  ability  of  the  candidates,  so  that  they 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  test  their  own  power  and  to  be  trained  in  independent 
instruction.  For  these  lessons  the  candidates  must  outline  the  subject  matter,  and, 
as  long  as  the  supervising  teacher  thinks  it  necessary,  they  must  perpare  a  lesson  plan. 
*   *  * 

About  once  a  month  the  candidates  must  teach  lessons  at  which,  as  a  rule,  in  addition 
to  the  director,  the  regular  teacher  of  that  subject  and  the  other  candidates  must  be 
present.  These  lessons  are  to  be  discussed  in  the  general  meetings  with  reference 
to  their  plan  and  development  (as  noted  above) ;  in  this  discussion  attention  must  be 
drawn  to  mistakes  which  the  candidates  have  made  in  their  preparation,  in  the 
pedagogical  treatment  of  the  pupils,  and  in  their  own  attitude  before  the  class.    *   *  * 

The  candidates  must  also  take  part  in  the  direction  of  play  hours,  and,  when  neces- 
sary, alfio  of  work  hours,  as  well  as  in  the  physical  exercises  of  the  pupils  and  in  school 
excursions. 

As  far  as  the  local  school  conditions  permit,  candidates  should  sometimes  be  given 
opportunity  to  attend  lessons  in  the  Seminarien  of  elementary  teachers  and  in  different 
kinds  of  elementary  schools.    *   *  * 

1  Each  of  the  nine  classes  of  a  higher  school  has  a  class  master  or  Ordinarius,  who  is  a  regular  teacher  chosen 
by  the  director  to  act  as  his  representative.  "  The  class  master  is  expected  to  be  a  teacher,  gmde,  and  friend 
of  his  class.  All  other  teachers  report  to  him,  and  the  class  record  is  his  special  care.  Pupils  must  first 
seek  his  advice  before  going  to  the  director;  he  becomes  personally  acquainted  with  the  parents  of  his  boys; 
he  studies  the  condition  of  their  home  life  and  their  conduct  out  of  school;  he  has  charge  of  the  trial  teachers 
who  may  be  assigned  to  the  class,  and  sees  to  it  that  no  harm  comes  from  their  teaching;  and  in  all  faculty 
conferences  he  acts  as  spokesman  for  his  class.  From  the  reports  of  other  teachers  he  knows  just  what 
each  boy  is  doing,  and  is  prepared  to  talk  intelligently  with  teacher  or  boy,  as  the  case  may  be.  Thus, 
he  is  responsible  for  the  industry,  progress,  and  morals  of  his  charges. 'i 
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About  two  months  before  the  end  of  the  Seminarjahr  every  candidate  must  hand  in 
a  thesis  on  a  topic  assigned  to  him  by  the  director.  These  theses,  in  the  choice  oftopics 
for  which  the  reasonable  wishes  of  the  candidates  should  be  considered,  are,  as  a  rule, 
so  constructed  that  they  include  theoretical  considerations  and  practical  applications. 
They  should  not  involve  the  treatment  of  an  elaborate  literary  subject,  but  they  should 
give  the  candidate  the  opportunity  to  work  out  a  literary  subject  within  his  field 
and  to  connect  it  with  his  own  observations  and  experiences.  Even  if  the  candidate 
has  had  a  very  extensive  teaching  experience,  exemption  from  this  final  thesis  is  not 
granted. 

The  titles  of  some  recent  theses  at  the  Seminar  connected  with  the 
Realgymnasium  at  Remscheid  are  as  follows : 

On  instruction  in  plane  geometry  for  beginners. 

Introduction  to  algebra  based  upon  simple  equations  in  Untertia. 

The  discussion  of  trigonometry  in  Untersekunda. 

Differential  and  integral  calculus  in  the  mathematical  instruction  of  the  Real- 
echulen. 

At  the  Seminar  connected  with  the  KMnger-Oberrealschule  in 
Frankfort  on  the  Main  the  themes  assigned  included  the  following: 

1901.  Three  lessons  in  Unterprima  of  the  Oberrealschule  forming  an  introduction 
to  synthetic  geometry  of  conies. 

1902.  The  area  of  the  circle.    Three  lessons  in  Obertertia. 

1903.  The  reflection  of  light,  discussed  in  four  lessons  in  Untersekunda  of  an 
Oberrealschule. 

1905.  The  circle  and  proportion.  Four  lessons  in  Obertertia— pole  and  polar  with 
respect  to  a  circle  and  other  conies.  Four  lessons  in  Unterprima  of  an  Oberrealschule. 

1907.  The  triangle  in  geometry  for  beginners  (Quinta).  The  complete  quadri- 
lateral and  quadrangle  in  Unterprima.  The  principle  of  duality,  three  lessons. 
Three  lessons  on  maxima  and  minima. 

1910.  Discussion  of  the  regula  falsi  and  Newton's  method  for  approximate  solutions 
of  an  equation.    Three  lessons. 

At  least  three  weeks  before  the  end  of  the  Seminarjahr  the  director 
must  present  to  the  Provinzialschulkollegium  a  detailed  character- 
ization of  each  candidate  on  the  basis  of  personal  observation  made 
during  his  training.    This  characterization  treats  of — 

the  conduct  and  activity  of  the  candidate  during  the  Seminarjalir,  of  his  ambition, 
his  capacity  for  scientific  work,  his  abihty  to  teach  and  the  stage  reached  in  his  prac- 
tical training;  it  further  covers  his  state  of  health,  his  financial  position,  his  social 
attitude,  and  his  behavior  toward  his  colleagues,  so  that  the  supervising  authorities 
may  be  acquainted  with  special  talents  as  well  as  with  striking  shortcomings  in  the 
candidate's  conduct,  ambitions,  and  attainments.  The  thesis  with  the  criticism  of 
the  director  or  the  teacher  in  charge  '  and  the  application  for  admission  to  the  Probe- 
jahr,  must  accompany  the  characterization. 

If  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Provinzialschulkollegium  that 
the  candidate  appears  unfit  for  the  teaching  profession,  the  candidate 
is  informed  that  he  can  not  be  admitted  to  the  Probejahr. 

In  1909  there  were  125  Seminarien  throughout  Germany.  Of 
these  the  49  in  Prussia  with  a  capacity  of  approximately  300  candi- 


iThe  predicates  "satisfactory,"  "good,"  and  "excellent"  are  employed  in  this  connection. 
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dates  were  of  two  types:  (1)  The  12 State  institutions  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Provinzialschulkollegien;  (2)  the  much  more  numerous 
class  of  institutions  connected  with  leading  Gymnasien,  Real- 
gymnasien,  and  Oberrealschulen,  and  each  under  the  control  of  the 
director  and  some  associates  in  the  school.^ 

There  are  many  who  consider  that  the  Seminar  system  of  Saxe- 
Weimar  is  founded  on  sounder  basis  than  is  that  of  Prussia.  In  this 
Duchy  the  candidate  is  required  to  attend  lectures  on  general  peda- 
gogy at  the  University  of  Jena,  to  teach  at  least  two  hours  per  week 
in  the  university  practice  school,  and  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
Seminar]  ahr  and  Probejahr  in  the  city  Gymnasium  where  the  higher- 
school  practice  teaching  is  done.^  In  this  way  prospective  secondary- 
school  teachers  can  avail  themselves  of  more  scientific  and  critical 
treatment  of  training  than  is  possible  on  the  part  of  a  busy  director 
and  his  staff. 

In  the  summer  semester  of  1909  and  the  winter  semester  of  1909-10 
the  following  courses  were  given  at  the  University  of  Jena:  Ele- 
ments of  empirical  psychology  (2  hours  a  week  during  a  semester); 
applied  psychology  (2  hours);  attention  (1  hour);  general  didactics 
(2  hours) ;  pedagogic  seminary  (3  hours  a  week  during  a  year) ;  psy- 
chology (2  hours  a  week  during  a  semester);  neurological  diagnosis 
with  practical  exercises  (1  hour) ;  discovery  and  treatment  of  mental 
weakness  in  youth,  for  physicians  and  teachers;  principal  problems 
of  ethics  and  jurisprudence  (2  hours);  Herbart  (2  hours);  special 
didactics  <3  hours). 

There  are  other  university  Seminarien  at  Leipzig  and  Giessen,  but 
while  most  of  the  universities  give  courses  which  are  especially 
valuable  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  some  universities 
are  hostile  to  closer  relations.  The  Universities  of  Munich  and  Wurz- 
burg  are  of  the  opinion  that ' '  pedagogy  as  an  isolated  science  is  able 
to  produce  no  creative,  scientific  work;"  that  "the  university  has 
for  its  purpose  the  advancement  of  the  scientific  and  purely  cultural 
training  of  students;"  that  ''the  union  of  practice  schools  with  the 
universities  should  be  opposed  not  only  by  considerations  of  prin- 
ciple, but  by  great  practical  difficulties  as  regards  the  personnel  of 
teachers,  the  number  of  pupils,  and  local  relations." 

The  following  courses  were  offered  at  the  University  of  Berhn^  in 
the  summer  semester  of  1909: 

General  psychology  (2  semester  hours);  theoretical  and  experimental  exercises  in 
psychological  institute  (3  hours);  the  soul  of  primeval  races  (3  hours);  exercises  in 
race  psychology  (1^  hours);  pedagogic  theories  from  Plato  to  Rousseau  (2  hours); 
 _ — . —  ■ — ■ —  —  ^ 

'  The  best  book  on  the  subject  of  the  gymnasial  Seminar  seems  to  be  Das  padogogische  SemiTwr,  by  Dr. 
Karl  Neff,  of  Munich  (Beck,  1908).  It  is  the  result  of  11  years'  experience  since  Bavaria  adopted  the  Prus- 
sian system  in  1897. 

» In  his  work  on  Training  of  Teacher,  J.  F.  Brown  gives  (pp.  92-107),  "ReguIatioBS  for  the  peda«ogical 
eeminar  of  the  university  and  its  practice  school  at  Jena." 
»Cf.  Rep.  U.  S.  Commlss.  of  Educ,  1912-13;  voL  1,  Washington,  1914,  pp.  833-24. 
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scientific  pedagogic  exercises  (1  hour).  In  the  winter  semester:  Psychology  with 
demonstrations  (4  hours);  lectures,  and  experimental  and  theoretical  exercises,  in 
psychological  institute  (10  hours);  general  psychology  (2  hours);  the  psychological 
foundations  of  education  (1  hour);  ethics  (2  hours);  Kant's  ethics  (1  hour);  problems 
of  modern  culture  (2  hours);  the  theory  of  instruction  (2  hours);  scientific  pedagogic 
exercises  (2  hours);  discussion  of  experimental  pedagogy  in  connection  with  lectures 
(1  hour). 

Probejahr. — The  Probejahr  gives  opportunity  for  consecutive 
teaching  under  continual  inspection  and  criticism  in  an  institution 
which  is  usually  different  from  that  in  which  the  Seminarjahr  is 
spent.  The  candidate  is  intrusted,  according  to  his  qualifications, 
with  larger  connected  teaching  problems  and  8  to  10  hours  a  week 
of  actual  class  work.  The  candidate  is  also  obliged  to  exercise  super- 
vision, to  attend  teachers'  conferences,  to  assist  the  director  in 
making  out  reports  and  checking  lists,  and  otherwise  to  identify 
himself  with  the  life  of  the  school.  For  this  heavy  burden  of  work 
no  compensation  is  given.  In  exceptional  cases  the  Provinzial- 
schulkollegium  may  employ  the  probandus  as  a  scientific  assistant, 
for  substitute  teaching  or  for  additional  work.^  In  this  case  the 
candidate  receives  remuneration;  he  also  receives  the  right  to  vote 
in  teachers'  conferences  on  all  questions  which  concern  the  classes 
he  conducts. 

The  director  must  watch  the  conduct  and  activity  of  the  candidate,  visit  him  from 
time  to  time  in  his  lessons,  and  draw  his  attention  to  accidental  mistakes  and,  if 
necessary,  warn  him  seriously  by  indicating  the  consequences  of  disregarding  this 
advice. 

The  teacher  in  charge  of  the  training  of  the  candidate  is  obliged  to  attend  the  candi- 
date's lesson  very  often  in  the  beginning,  later  at  least  twice  a  month;  to  examine  the 
papers  which  he  has  corrected;  and  to  advise  him  concerning  matters  outside  of 
instruction. 

The  candidate  should  learn  to  use  critically  Reidt's  Anleitung  zum 
mathematischen  TJnterrichtj  Simon's  DidaMilc,  and  Hofler's  recent 
Handbuch  des  mathematischen  Unterrichts;  similarly  with  the  hand- 
books and  encyclopedias  of  Kihing-Hovestadt,  Thieme-Farber, 
Schwering,  and  Weber- WeUstein.^  The  candidate  should  also  work 
through  F.  Klein's  Vorlesungen  uber  Elementarmathematik  vom 
hdheren  Standpunkte  aus}  The  study  of  the  history  of  mathematics 
is  also  specially  recommended  to  the  candidate  if  he  has  already 
carried  on  some  historical  study  in  mathematics. 

1  In  such  cases  the  amount  of  class  teaching  may  be  as  much  as  20  to  24  hours  a  week. 
«  W.  Killing  und  H.  Hovestadt,  Handbuch  des  mafhematisclun  Unterrichts.    Leipzig,  Teubner,  1910-1913. 
2  vols.,  456+  482  pp. 

H.  Thieme  imd  C.  Farber,  Grundlehren  der  Mathematik.   Leipzig,  Teubner,  190&-1912.   4  vols. 
K.  Schwering,  Handbuch  der  Elementar  maihemaiik  fur  Lehrer.   Leipzig,  Teubner,  1907.   416  pp. 
H.  Weber  und  J.  Wellstein,  Emyklopddie  der  Elemetar-Mathematik.  Leipzig,  Teubner,  1909-1912.  4  vols.; 
550+608-1-548+681  pp. 

8  A  sketch  of  the  teaching,  in  German  universities,  of  elementary  mathematics  from  higher  stand- 
points, is  given  in  Lorey's  Daa  Studium  der  Mathematik  an  den  deutschen  Universitdten,  pp.  263-271. 
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As  evidence  of  the  amount  of  pedagogical  insight  obtained,  the 
candidate  must  present  to  the  director  toward  the  end  of  the  Probe- 
jahr  a  report  concerning  his  own  work  as  teacher. 

At  least  three  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  year  the  director 
reports  concerning  the  candidate  to  the  Provinzialschulkollegium. 
The  nature  of  the  report  is  similar  to  that  described  above  in  con- 
nection with  the  duties  of  the  director  of  a  Seminar.  On  the  basis 
of  these  reports,  of  the  observations  of  the  district  advisers  (Schuhate) 
and  of  the  result  of  the  two  years  of  practical  training,  the  Kollegium 
soon  decides  whether  or  not  the  candidate  possesses  Anstellungs- 
fdhiglceit  or  qualification  to  have  his  name  inscribed  on  the  list  of 
teachers  eligible  to  appointment  in  the  higher  schools. 

If  there  is  doubt' as  to  the  candidate's  quahfications,  the  Probejahr 
is  prolonged  six  months.  In  any  case  a  certificate  concerning  the 
teaching  ability  of  a  candidate  can  never  be  granted  if — 

in  the  meantime  it  has  been  proved  that  the  candidate  either  through  physical  defects 
or  through  unavoidable  pedagogic  defects  is  unable  to  fulfill  his  duties  as  a  teacher 
or  educator  of  youth,  or  if  the  candidate  on  account  of  his  conduct  within  or  with- 
out the  school  appears  unfit  for  the  teaching  profession. 

It  rarely  happens  that  a  candidate  fails  of  certification  at  the  end 
of  the  Probejahr,  since  his  defects  are  almost  sure  to  be  brought  to 
light  in  the  Seminarjahr  which  is  extended  for  a  year  or  half  year 
at  another  seminar  when  any  doubt  exists  as  to  his  qualifications  for 

|:  -  the  Probejahr. 

Teachers  in  all  secondary  schools,  whether  under  State,  city,  or 
other  patronage  must  be  selected  from  the  provincial  hst.  But 
while  State  institutions  are  required  to  select  their  teachers  with  the 
desired  qualifications  in  order  of  seniority  on  the  list,  other  schools 
are  free  to  select,  regardless  of  order,  from  the  six  highest  on  the  Ust. 

i  In  recent  years  the  appointment  of  teachers  to  positions  has  followed 
very  soon  after  their  names  have  been  placed  on  the  official  list. 
For  interesting  details  regarding  appointment  and  promotion  of 
teachers,  the  reader  may  consult  J.  E.  Russell's  work  (pp.  370-381), 
written  about  18  years  ago.  ^ 

To  make  more  apparent  the  opportunities  of  the  future  teacher 
for  studying  mathematics  at  the  university  it  may  be  well  to  con- 
sider details  concerning  specific  cases.  As  even  in  Germany  the 
very  large  number  of  courses  in  pure  and  applied  mathematics  which 

[    are  offered  each  year  at  the  University  of  Gottingen  are  quite  excep- 

j    tional,^  the  following  illustrations  are  cited:  (a)  The  courses  offered 

j  1  An  interesting  discussion  of  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  Prussia  is  contained  in  W.  Killing's  "  Bemer- 
kungen  iiber  die  Ausbildung  der  Gymnasiallehrer,"  Jahresbericht  der  deutschen  Mathematiker-Vereinigung, 
Band  22,  1913,  pp.  20-34. 

'^For  an  account  of  mathematics  at  Gottingen,  see  Lorey's  Das  Studium  der  Mathematik  an  den 
deutschen  Universitaten,  pp.  347-359. 
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at  the  University  of  Berlin  during  the  summer  semester  of  1914; 
(&)  the  actual  list  of  courses  of  study  (with  the  exception  of  those  in 
botany,  zoology,  and  philosophy)  which  an  Oberlehrer  took  at  the 
University  of  Bonn  in  preparation  for  his  present  position.^  He 
spent  the  fourth  semester  of  imiversity  study  at  Berlin,  where  he 
heard  lectures  on  the  theory  of  numbers  by  Frobenius  and  on  alge- 
braic equations  by  J.  Schur. 

(a)  Derivation  of  the  most  important  properties  of  conic  sections 
by  means  of  elementary  geometry  (2  hours  a  week)  by  Schwarz; 
analytic  geometry   (4  hours),  Schottky;  differential  calculus  (4 
hours),  Knopp;  integral  calculus  (4  hours),  Knoblauch;  theory  of 
determinants  (4  hours),  Frobenius;  theory  of  infinite  series,  infinite 
products,  and  continued  fractions  (4  hours),  Knopp;  introduction 
to  the  theory  of  ordinary  differential  equations  (2  hours),  Hettner; 
space  curves  and  curved  surfaces  (4  hours),  Schwarz;  analytic  me- 
chanics (4  hours),  Lehmann-Filhes;  applications  of  elliptic  functions 
(4  hours),  Knoblauch;  calculus  of  variations  (4  hours),  Schwarz; 
theory  of  theta  functions  (4  hours),  Schottky;  exercises  in  differ-  , 
ential  calculus  (2  hours  fortnightly),  Knopp;  exercises  in  differential 
and  mtegral  calculus  (1  hour),  Knoblauch;  exercises  in  mechanics 
(1  hour),  Lehmann-Filhes;  mathematical  colloquium  for  advanced 
students  (2  hours  fortnightly),  Schwarz;  mathematical  seminary 
(2  hours),  Schwarz,  Frobenius,  Schottky  (each  professor  directed 
the  seminary  once  in  three  weeks). 

(b)  U  Semester  (1906):  Differential  calculus  with  exercises,  Kowa- 
lewski;  descriptive  geometry  with  exercises  in  drawing,  London; 
experimental  physics  (electricity  and  optics),  Kayser.    2.  Semester 
(1906-7):  Laboratory  physics  for  beginners,  Kayser;  experimental 
physics  (mechanics,  heat,  acoustics),  Kayser;  integral  calculus  with 
exercises,  Kowalewski;  elements  of  analytic  geometry  with  exercises, 
London;  introduction  to  algebra,  Schmidt;  theory  of  determinants, 
Schmidt.    3.  Semester  (1907):  Laboratory  physics  for  beginners, 
Kayser;  experhnental  physics  (repeated),  Kayser;  physical  units 
and  constants,  Kaufmann.    5.  Semester  (1908):  Selected  chapters 
in  analytic  geometry,  London;  foundations  and  history  of  higher 
analysis,  Kowalewski;  readings  and  reviews  of  selected  writmgs  of 
Leibnitz  and  Newton,  Kowalewski;  mathematical  seminary.  6. 
Semester  (1908-9):  Fourier  series  and  appUcations,  Kowalewski; 
foundations  of  the  theory  of  aggregates,  Kowalewski;  theory  of 
electricity  with   exercises,   Pfluger;   mathematical   seminary.  7. 
Semester  (1909):  Differential  geometry,  study;  differential  equations, 
Kowalewski;  theory  of  Ught,  with  exercises,  Pfluger;  elements  of  the 
theory  of  elections,  Bucherer;  mathematical  seminary.    8,  Semester 
(1909-10) :  Synthetic  geometry  with  exercises,  London;  introduction 

iW  Lorey,  Das  Studium,  etc.,  pp.  342-43. 
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to  theory  of  functions,  Kowalewski;  mechanics,  Pfliiger;  physics 
colloquium,  Kayser;  apphed  theory  of  physics,  Evcrsheim;  mathe- 
matical seminary.  9.  Semester  (1910):  Analytic  geometry,  second 
part  (repetition),  London;  foundations  of  geometry,  Hessenberg; 
mathematical  seminary. 

In  the  tenth  semester  this  candidate  passed  the  Oberlehrer- 
priifung  and  was  certified  as  having  scientific  knowledge  requisite 
for  teaching  mathematics,  physics,  botany,  and  zoology  in  the  first 
grade.  The  combination  of  botany  and  zoology  with  mathematics 
and  physics  appears  to  be  very  common  at  Bonn  as  well  as  at  other 
imiversities. 

2.  BAVARIA. 

The  method  of  training  teachers  for  higher  schools  in  Bavaria 
differs  considerably  from  that  in  Prussia.  In  what  follows  there  is 
given  a  description  of  (I)  the  training  based  upon  regulations  in 
force  from  1895  to  1912;  (II)  the  training  required  by  decree  of 
September  4,  1912. 

-I.  The  training  consists  of  (a)  an  examination  (LehramtSpriifung) 
and  (&)  a  so-called  Seminarjahr.  The  Lehramtspriifung  is  divided 
into  two  sections,  the  first  at  the  end  of  four  semesters  of  study  in  a 
university  or  technical  school,  and  the  second  after  eight  semesters 
at  a  university  or  technical  school. 

In  the  first  section  of  the  examination  the  candidate  is  liable  for  ex- 
amination in  the  following  subjects :  (1)  Algebraic  analysis  and  algebra, 
including  equations  of  the  third  and  fourth  degree;  (2)  plane  and 
sohd  geometry;  (3)  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry;  (4)  elements 
of  differential  and  integral  calculus;  (5)  analytic  and  synthetic 
geometry  of  conies;  (6)  elements  of  descriptive  geometry.  About 
four  hoiurs  are  allowed  for  the  examination  in  each  of  these  subjects. 
Then  five  hours  are  set  aside  for  (7)  a  German  essay  on  a  theme  the 
treatment  of  which  displays  the  general  culture  of  the  candidate. 
For  each  candidate  the  oral  examination,  lasting  an  hoiu*,  covers  the 
subjects  of  the  written  examination  and  the  foundations  of  physics. 
The  following  questions  were  set  in  1908:^ 

Algebraic  analysis  (2  hours).— Prove  that  the  series 

,  cos  <^  ,  COS  20  ,  cos  30  I 
1-h-jpi-    2!    ~r    3!    i-  ••••••  • 

converges  for  all  values  of  <t>\  calculate  the  sum  of  this  series  and  express  the  sum  in 
real  form. 

Algebra  (If  hours). — For  what  values  of  X  does  the  equation  x^  — 5x2+2x=X  have  the 
property  that  the  difference  of  two  roots  is  equal  to  3?  Determine  the  corresponding 
system  of  solutions  of  the  equation  and  express  the  linear  relation  between  X  and  x. 


1  The  current  questions  are  to  be  found  in  Bay.  Zeitschr.  f.  ReaJschulwesen  or  Blatter  f.  d.  Gymnasial- 
schulwesen.  Questions  set  for  many  years  have  been  collected  in  Priifungsaufgaben  f.  d.  Lehram  t  der  Math, 
und  Phys.  a.  d.  Kgl.  bayr.  hum.  u.  techn.  Unterrichtsanstalten  {1873-1893) .  Ansbach,  C.  Brtigel  u.  Sohn,  1894. 
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Plane  geometry  (2  hours).— Any  three  points  A'',  B',  C^,  are  taken  on  the  sides  BC, 
CA,  AB,  respectively,  of  a  triangle  ABC.    Prove  that- 

(1)  the  circles  circumscribed  about  the  triangles  A'B'C,  B''C''A,  C^A^B  meet 
in  a  point; 

(2)  the  centers  of  these  circumscribed  circles  are  the  vertices  of  a  triangle  similar 
to  the  triangle  ABC. 

Solid  geometry  (If  hours). — On  an  equilateral  triangle  the  radius  of  whose  circum- 
scribed circle,  r,  is  given,  a  right  pyramid  of  height  h  is  constructed.  From  the 
middle  point  of  the  circumscribed  circle  of  the  base  perpendiculars  are  dropped  on 
the  faces  of  the  pyramid  and  through  each  pair  of  perpendiculars  planes  are  drawn. 
Find  the  common  area  and  volume  of  any  one  of  the  resulting  pyramids  and  the 
original  pyramid. 

Plane  trigonometry  (2  hours). — In  a  triangle  ABC  there  is  given  AB=c=80,  the 
length  of  the  line  segment CC^=t=50  (where  C  is  the  middle  of  the  side  AB),  and  the 
difference  of  the  angles  A  and  B  or  a— /3=5=9°  49^.8.  Find  the  other  two  sides  (first 
in  general  terms  and  then  numerically). 

Spherical  trigonometry  (2  hours). — ^At  a  place  whose  latitude  is  <^=48*  8'',  and  at 
3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  the  longest  day  (declination  of  the  sun  5=e=23°  27^)  it 
is  desired  to  find  the  approximate  cardinal  points  of  the  compass  from  the  position  of 
the  sun,  and  accordingly  it  is  supposed  that  the  sun  is  in  the  southwest.  How  great 
is  the  error  of  this  orientation? 

At  what  hour  of  the  day  would  this  orientation  error,  due  to  interchange  of 
azimuth  and  hour  angle,  be  a  maximum  on  that  day  and  at  that  place? 

Differential  calculus  (IJ  hours). — If  u=f(v)  and  v=«/;(x,y,z),  find  the  derivative 

and  express  them  as  derivatives  of  f  and  tp. 

Integral  calculus  (2  hours), — Prove  by  partial  differentiation  that 

Analytic  geometry  of  conies  (2  hours). — A  fixed  tangent  a  of  a  parabola  meets  the 
tangent  at  a  variable  point  P  in  T.    The  line  segment  PT  is  divided  at  Q  so  that 

^=X.    Show  that— 

(1)  the  locus  of  Q  is  a  parabola  tangent  to  the  given  parabola  at  the  point  A 
where  a  is  tangent  to  the  curve; 

(2)  the  loci  of  Q  corresponding  to  different  positions  of  a  are  congruent. 
Synthetic  geometry  of  conies  (1|  hours). — In  a  plane  two  lines  gj,  gj  and  two  points 

P  and  Q  are  given.  Determine  that  line  through  P  such  that  the  part  cut  off  by  gi 
and  g2  is  seen  from  Q  under  a  right  angle. 

Elements  of  descriptive  geometry  (4  hours). — A  plane  (Sj,  t^)  is  given  by  its  traces, 
also  a  point  A  by  its  projections  Aj,  Aj.  A  circle  through  A  which  touches  the  first 
trace  s^  and  has  at  A  a  tangent  parallel  to  is  projected  orthogonally  on  the  plane 
■(si,  tg).  Draw — 

(a)  the  projection  plan; 

(b)  the  true  form  of  this  projection; 

(c)  the  cylinder  employed  in  the  projection;  and 

(d)  its  development  (Abwicklung)  so  far  as  it  is  bounded  by  the  plane  (Sj,  tj)  and 
the  circle-plane. 

The  conditions  to  be  satisfied  before  admission  of  a  candidate  to 
the  second  section  of  the  Lehramtsprufung  are:  (a)  He  shall  have 
studied  at  a  university  or  technical  school  for  at  least  four  years,  of 
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which  seven  semesters  have  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  mathemat- 
ics and  physics;  (6)  he  shall  have  taken  courses  in  laboratory 
physics  and  theory  or  history  of  pedagogy,  and  two  courses  in  the 
second  section  of  the  philosophical  faculty,  especially  one  in  inor- 
ganic chemistry;  (c)  he  shall  have  completed  a  scientific  thesis  in 
the  field  of  pure  or  applied  mathematics  or  physics. 
The  titles  of  some  theses  in  recent  years  are  as  follows : 

On  the  radii  of  curvature  ^  of  the  Cj,  their  envelope  and  pedal  curve  with  respect 
to  the  center. 

Envelope  of  the  planes  which  cut  off  from  a  trirectangular  trihedral  angle  a  tetra- 
hedron of  constant  area. 

To  exhibit  three  coplomar  concurrent  rays  as  the  central  projection  of  three  rays 
concurrent  in  space. 

Discussion  of  Rosenhain's  threefold  periodic  functions  with  the  aid  of  Weier- 
strass's  "p"  and  "<r"  functions. 

Glissettes  of  points  of  curves  tangent  to  a  given  line  in  a  fixed  point. 
On  space  W-curves  and  W-surfaces. 

On  the  geometric  foundations  of  function  theory  based  upon  hyperbolic  measure- 
ment. 

On  Laguerre's  contact  transformations. 

Groups  of  substitutions  which  may  be  analytically  exhibited  aa  functions  of  the 
form  az°^. 

The  employment  of  elliptic  functions  for  the  theory  of  the  point  systems  of  a  gen- 
eral curve  of  the  third  degree. 

Presentation  of  the  methods  of  solution  of  the  equation  of  the  fifth  degree  in  their 
historical  development. 

The  oral  examination  consists  of  questions  on  the  thesis,  and  on 
analysis,  geometry,  analytic  mechanics,  and  physics.  In  particular 
such  subjects  as  foundations  of  geometry,  theory  of  functions,  dif- 
ferential equations,  differential  geometry  of  plane  and  space  may  be 
discussed.  In  conducting  the  examination  the  special  line  of  study 
of  the  candidate  is  taken  into  account.  Furthermore,  emphasis  is 
laid  on  maturity  in  connection  with  subjects  of  the  first  examination. 
In  mathematics,  especially  careful  consideration  is  bestowed  on 
those  topics  whose  mastery  tends  to  a  truer  imderstanding  of  sub- 
jects taught  in  secondary  schools.  In  physics  the  candidate's  facihty 
in  experimentation  is  tested.  Theory  and  history  of  pedagogy  are 
also  subjects  for  examination.  The  whole  examination  lasts  two 
hours. 

Both  parts  of  the  Lehramtspriifung  are  held  in  Munich  before  an 
examination  commission  of  the  royal  State  ministry. 

The  examination  regulations  contain  yet  another  requirement. 
The  candidate  has  to  give  a  trial  lesson  (Lehrprobe)  on  an  assigned 
theme  in  one  of  the  middle  schools  of  Munich  before  the  assembled 
examination  board.  This  test  of  teaching  abihty,  for  which  a  special 
predicate  is  assigned,  is  very  pecuUar  in  that  the  candidate  is  tested 


I  have  so  translated  Krummungssehnen  (p.  73  of  Wieleitner's  report  on  Bavaria). 
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in  something  concerning  which  he  has  never  been  taught.  At  best 
it  can  only  tend  to  indicate  his  natural  abiUty.  On  the  other  hand  a 
naturally  good  instructor  may  be  confused  by  the  large  audience  and 
the  fact  that  he  is  not  acquainted  with  any  of  his  pupils.  Neverthe- 
less, every  candidate  who  satisfactorily  passes  the  Lehramtspriifung 
and  the  Lehrprobe  test  is  declared  competent  to  teach  all  subjects  in 
secondary  school  mathematics. 

Following  the  example  set  by  Prussia,  certain  Seminarien  for  the 
training  of  teachers  in  ancient  classics  were  estabhshed  in  1893. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  spring  of  1904  that  two  mathematical 
Seminarien  came  into  being  at  the  Theresiengymnasium  and  at  the 
Realgymnasium  in  Mimich.  By  1906  two  others  had  been  estab- 
lished: One  at  the  Realgymnasimn  in  Augsburg  and  the  other  at 
the  Realgymnasium  in  Wurzburg,  but  up  to  June,  1912,  these  four 
mstitutions  were  the  only  establishments  of  their  kind  in  Bavaria. 
Since  none  of  these  Seminarien  could  train  more  than  6  or  8  can- 
didates annually,  while  40  to  50  were  coming  from  the  universities, 
training  in  a  Seminar  was  not  required  for  the  candidate  in  mathematics. 
With  the  new  regulations  of  1912  the  Seminar j  ahr  became  compulsory. 

In  the  mathematical  Seminar  there  are  two  special  teachers  (Semi- 
narlehrer,  one  mainly  in  mathematics,  the  other  in  physics)  in 
addition  to  two  members  of  the  regular  staff  who  are  Seminarleiter, 
or  teachers  who  conduct  the  training.  Of  the  four  teachers  only  two 
are  specialists  in  mathematics  and  physics. 

Candidates  enter  the  Seminar  at  the  end  of  November;  in  the  first 
weeks  they  observe  the  instruction  of  their  Seminarlehrer  and  of 
the  other  teachers  in  the  institution  and  after  that  give  trial  lessons 
(Probelektionen)  at  first  for  half  an  hour  and  later  for  the  full  hour. 
On  these  occasions  the  other  candidates  and  the  Seminarlehrer  are 
always  present.  At  the  special  Seminar  meetings,  which  usually 
take  place  twice  a  week,  the  candidates  must  report  concerning  all 
classes  which  they  have  attended  either  as  instructor  or  observer. 
At  these  meetings  the  ''Praktikanten"  hear  discussions  of  a  peda- 
gogic-didactic nature  and  give  lectures  on  general  pedagogic  questions 
or  on  methods  of  treatmg  certain  parts  of  mathematics  and  physics. 
The  trial  lessons  of  the  Praktikanten  are  here  criticised  and  every 
lecture  is  followed  by  general  discussion.  At  the  meetings  the 
Seminarleiter  and  Seminarlehrer  also  give  lectures  on  general  ques- 
tions, on  duties  as  a  teacher  and  to  society,  and  on  special  topics  of 
didactics  and  method.  The  number  of  lectures  which  each  candi- 
date gives  varies  from  two  to  six.  Themes  employed  for  such 
lectures  are  as  foUows:  Herbart's  views  on  mathematical  instruction; 
Klein's  endeavors  for  reform;  quadrature  of  the  circle  in  instruc- 
tion; mathematical  instruction  in  France ;  hygiene  in  the  schoohoom; 
the  handling  of  lying  in  the  school;  the  best  texts  in  different  sub- 
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jects;  how  is  rest  in  connection  with  instruction  best  taken?  the 
sHde  rule;  suicide  of  pupils;*  review  of  new  books;  methods  of  con- 
struction according  to  Adler,  Petersen,  and  Alexandroff ;  and  similar 
themes  in  physics. 

Minutes  of  all  Seminar  meetings  must  be  kept  by  the  candidates 
in  turn.  In  this  way  each  one  has  to  prepare  eight  to  ten  sets  of 
minutes.  Before  May  1  each  one  must  also  hand  in  a  larger  peda- 
gogic thesis  of  which  the  theme  was  assigned  the  preceding  January 
in  consultation  with  the  Seminarleiter  and  Seminarlohrer.  The 
theses  are  discussed  in  Seminar  meetings  and  written  judgments  are 
passed  upon  them.  A  selection  of  subjects  (in  so  far  as  they  are 
not  in  pure  physics)  assigned  at  the  four  Seminarien  is  as  follows: 

Of  what  significance  for  instruction  in  mathematics  and  physics  are  the  six  "in- 
terests" of  Herbart?  Appreciation  of  the  attack  of  Ellen  Key,  Forel,  and  other 
modems  leveled  against  the  traditional  methods  of  instruction.  Comparison  of  the 
light  and  dark  sides  of  the  system  of  specialist  teachers  and  of  class  teachers.  Self- 
criticism  as  one  of  the  most  necessary  conditions  of  progress  in  successful  instruction. 
Relation  between  pupil  and  teacher  both  within  and  without  the  school.  The  ques- 
tion of  overworking  and  the  humanistic  Gymnasium  of  the  day.  What  place  should 
art  occupy  in  a  scheme  of  instruction?  Comparative  consideration  of  programs  in 
mathematics  and  physics  at  various  German  institutions.  Mental  arithmetic.  Teach- 
ing of  fractions  by  question  and  answer.  Graphic  methods  in  the  instruction  of 
arithmetic  and  algebra  as  well  as  of  trigonometry.  How  is  the  idea  of  a  function  to 
be  developed  according  to  the  program  of  the  Bavarian  Oberrealschule?  In  the 
interests  of  concentration  in  mathematical  instruction  in  the  upper  classes,  how 
can  the  study  of  physics  or  natural  science  be  promoted?  (To  be  discussed  on  the 
basis  of  the  program  of  Bavarian  secondary  schools.)  How  can  the  interest  of  a  pupil 
be  aroused  to  recognize  mathematical  manifestations  in  daily  life?  The  German 
Museum^  and  the  humanistic  Gymnasium.  Introduction  to  the  similarity  of  figures. 
Theory  of  equality  of  areas  and  transformation  of  areas.  Weights  and  measures  in 
arithmetic  instruction. 

At  the  close  of  the  Seminar  course  the  authorities  notify  the 
ministry  of  approved  candidates  who  in  due  course  receive  Befahi- 
gimgszeugnisse  as  teachers.  There  is  no  Probejahr  as  in  Prussia; 
and  it  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  Seminarien  of  Bavaria,  organized 
for  the  most  part  to  train  in  a  special  subject,  are,  in  this  respect, 
different  from  those  in  Prussia. 

At  the  University  of  Munich  in  the  smnmer  semester  of  1909  the 
following  courses  were  offered:  Psychology,  with  special  reference  to 
pedagogic  questions  involved  (4  hours  a  week) ;  psychology  (4  hours) ; 
psychological  exercises  (2^  hours) ;  art  and  race  psychology  (2  hours) ; 
anthropological  psychology  (4  hours);  introduction  to  ethical  prob- 
lems (2  hours) ;  introduction  to  problems  of  sociology  (3  hours) ;  his- 

1  This  is  a  serious  matter  in  Germany.  That  it  is  largely  due  to  overwork  seems  to  be  established  by  the 
appalling  condition  of  recruits  for  the  army  and  navy  from  secondary  schools  of  Prussia.  More  than 
one-third  of  the  students  are  found  physically  unfit  (see  Rep.  U.  S.  Commis.  of  Educ,  1909-10,  vol.  1,  Wash- 
ington, 1910,  pp.  482-3). 

» Presiunably  the  deutsches  Museum  von  Meistenverken  der  Naturwissenschaft  und  Technik,  in  Munich, 
of  which  the  corner  stone  was  laid  in  1906. 
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tory  of  pedagogic  theories  (4  hours).  In  the  winter  semester, 
1909-10:  General  psychology  (5  hours);  psychology  seminary  (H 
hours) ;  psychological  exercises  (U  hours) ;  psychology  of  Aristotle  (1 
hour);  fundamental  problems  of  ethics  (4  hours). 

In  Bavaria,  university  "vacation  courses"  for  those  who  are 
teaching  in  secondary  schools  are  often  largely  attended.  Such 
lectures  were  given  for  example  at:  {a)  Wurzburg,  April  21-27, 

1908 —  Dr.  Host,  6  lectures  on  the  productiveness  of  the  employment 
of  graphical  aid  in  carrying  out  geometrical  constructions,  and  Prof. 
Prym,  6  lectures  on  the  derivation  of  fundamental  functions  in 
passing  from  lower  to  higher  analysis;  (6)  Erlangen,  April  13-19, 

1909 —  Prof.  Gordan  gave  2  lectures  on  corresponding  conies,  Prof. 
Noether  2  lectures  on  the  variation  principle  in  mechanics,  and  Dr. 
Hilb  2  lectures  on  relations  between  higher  and  elementary  mathe- 
matics. 

Courses  in  the  history  of  mathematics  are  not  often  given  in 
Germany,  but  at  the  University  of  Munich  Dingier  is  a  privat- 
docent  for  the  didactics,  philosophy  and  history  of  mathematical 
sciences.    His  appointment  in  1912  was  the  first  of  the  kind. 

II.  Regulations  of  1912.  The  candidate  is  still  required  to  pass 
two  examinations,  namely,  the  two  sections  of  the  Lehramtsprufung, 
but  the  first  section  does  not  come  till  after  at  least  four  years  of 
study  in  a  university  or  technical  high  school  and  the  second  section 
after  the  completion  of  a  Seminar]  ahr.  There  is  also  a  voluntary 
special  examination. 

The  candidate's  choice  of  subjects  is  more  circumscribed  in  Bavaria 
than  in  Prussia.  He  is  required  to  make  selection  from  one  of  the 
following  groups: 

1.  Classical  languages,  German  language,  and  history. 

2.  German  language,  history,  French  or  English  language. 

3.  Modem  languages. 

4.  Mathematics  and  physics. 

5.  Chemistry,  biology,  and  geography. 

6.  Commercial  science  and  geography. 

7.  Drawing. 

Mathematics  and  physics  must  be  chosen  together,  and  no  other 
subject  may  be  elected  with  them. 

For  admission  to  the  first  division  of  the  Lehramtsprufung  in 
mathmetics  and  physics  the  following  are  required: 

(a)  The  Reifezeugnis  of  a  Gymnasium,  Realgymnasium,  or  Oberrealschule, 
(6)  The  proof  of  study  at  a  German  university  or  technical  high  school  for  at  least 
four  years,  at  least  three  of  which  have  been  devoted  to  attending  lectures  on  mathe- 
matics and  physics,  to  laboratory  practice,  and  to  drill  in  exercises. 

(c)  A  certificate  of  successful  completion  of  courses  of  exercises  in  mathematics  and 
physics. 
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(d)  Proof  of  attending  two  courses  of  philosophic,  historic,  or  geographic  content. 

(e)  The  presentation  of  two  "  Zulassungsarbeiten, "  which  must  be  authenticated  by 
directors  of  exercise  drill  or  laboratory  practice;  one  "Arbeit"  of  moderate  scope,  on 
some  topic  in  mathematics  or  theoretical  physics,  should  have  been  prepared  in  seminary 
or  similar  exercises,  the  other  Arbeit  should  be  in  the  nature  of  a  report  of  work  done  in 
laboratory  physics.  The  Zulassungsarbeiten  must  each  display  familiarity  with  the 
scientific  subject  and  its  literature,  a  methodical  development,  and  well-ordered 
presentation. 

In  these  conditions  it  is  notable  that  practical  exercises  in  both 
mathematics  and  physics  are  required  and  that  certificates  of  the 
successful  pursuit  of  these  exercises  are  to  be  presented. 

The  first  division  of  the  examination  is  both  written  and  oral. 
The  written  examinations  all  take  place  within  a  few  days  (again 
in  contrast  to  Prussian  arrangements,  where  they  extend  over  months), 
and  are  arranged  in  three  groups: 

GROUP  1: 

(a)  Elementary  plane  and  solid  geometry  (2  hours). 

(6*)  Plane  and  spherical  trigonometry  with  simple  applications  to  mathematical 

geography  (2  hours). 

(c)  Descriptive  geometry,  including  the  elements  of  axonometry  and  perspective 
with  applications,  e.  g.,  to  construction  of  shadows  (drawing  very  carefully  done) 
(2-3  hours). 

(d)  Algebra  (2  hours). 
'GROUP  2: 

(a)  Analytic  and  synthetic  plane  and  solid  geometry  (2-3  hours). 
(6)  Differential  and  integral  calculus  with  applications  (2-3  hours). 

(c)  Elements  of  the  theory  of  ordinary  and  partial  differential  equations  and  the 
elements  of  differential  geometry  (2-3  hours). 

(d)  Theory  of  series  and  elements  of  the  theory  of  functions  (2-3  hours). 
GROUP  3: 

(a)  Experimental  physics,  Division  I  (mechanics,  acoustics,  theory  of  heat)  (2 
hours). 

(6)  Experimental  physics.  Division  II  (electricity,  magnetism,  optics)  (2  hours). 

(c)  Analytic  mechanics  of  rigid  and  deformable  bodies  (2-3  hours). 

(d)  Elements  of  theoretical  physics  (2-3  hours). 

In  addition  to  these  written  examinations,  the  candidate  is  given 
four  hours  to  write  a  German  essay  to  test  his  general  culture.  The 
subject  of  the  essay  must  be  selected  from  one  of  three  fields  stated 
to  him. 

The  elaborate  home  essay,  which  is  the  central  feature  of  the 
written  examination  in  other  States  and  which  is  regarded  as  of  special 
value  in  determining  cultural  development,  is  entirely  lacking  in 
Bavaria. 

In  the  oral  examination,  which  is  not  public,  there  is  more  search- 
ing questioning  in  certam  fields  of  the  written  examination;  these 
fields  include  the  foimdations  of  the  theory  of  space  (Group  1),  the 
theory  of  numbers  (Group  2),  and  chemistry  (Group  3).  The  can- 
didate is  also  given  opportimity  to  prove  his  familiarity  with  some 
special  field  of  mathematics  or  physics  which  he  has  himself  chosen. 
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The  oral  examination  in  each  of  the  groups  1  and  2  lasts  for  40  minutes; 
in  group  3,  50  minutes. 

Between  the  first  and  second  divisions  of  the  Lehramtspr jfiirvv 
the  candidate  receives  his  practical  or  professional  training  in  a 
Seminar,  to  which  he  is  assigned  by  the  ministry.  The  training 
here  has  been  described  already. 

In  the  second  division  of  the  examination  the  candidate — 

(a)  Presents  his  home  thesis. 

(&)  Gives  lessons  of  one  hour  each  in  some  topics  of  mathematics 
or  physics  (in  connection  with  which  opportunity  is  given  to  indi- 
cate his  facility  in  sketching  on  the  blackboard  and  in  experimenta- 
tion), and  conducts  an  exercise  in  physics  for  pupUs.  The  topics 
are  assigned  one  day  in  advance. 

(c)  Is  examined  orally  on  the  theory  of  education  and  instruction, 
especially  of  secondary  school  pedagogy  and  its  history,  as  weU  as  on 
related  fundamental  questions  in  philosophy  and  psychology.  In 
addition  to  the  general  knowledge,  the  candidate  must  show  a  more 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  pedagogic  theories  and  cultural 
development  in  some  modern  epoch  selected  by  himself.  Connected 
with  this  are  questions  on  the  newer  development  of  methods  of 
instruction  in  topics  of  mathematics  and  physics,  whereby  the, 
candidate  is  given  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  his  acquaintance 
with  separate  phases  of  development  in  mathematics  and  physics. 

A  candidate  who  fails  in  the  second  section  of  the  examination 
must  repeat  the  Seminar jahr  before  he  is  permitted  to  try  the  ex- 
amination again.  A  second  repetition  of  the  examination  is  not 
permissible.  The  examination  is  conducted  almost  entirely  by 
schoolmen,  including  the  Seminar  director  and  Seminarlehrer. 

The  optional  ''special  examination"  was  a  feature  of  regulations 
m  force  from  1873  to  1895.  In  somewhat  modified  form  it  reap- 
peared in  1912.  This  examination  must  be  taken  within  10  years 
after  the  second  division  of  the  Lehramtspriifung;  it  may,  however, 
be  taken  at  the  same  time  or  even  before,  but  in  this  latter  case  a 
certificate  of  having  passed  the  examination  will  not  be  awarded 
imtil  the  Lehramtspriifung  has  been  completed. 

For  admission  to  the  special  examination,  there  is  required  either 
the  presentation  of  a  scientific  thesis  '  in  the  field  of  pure  or  applied 
mathematics  or  of  physics,  or  the  presentation  of  a  practical  work, 
with  proof  of  thorough  scientific  study  in  one  of  the  following  fields: 
Geodesy,  astronomy,  technical  mechanics,  technical  physics,  electro- 
technical  science. 

The  first  part  of  the  oral  exammation  is  on  the  field  from  which  the 
subject  of  the  scientific  thesis  is  taken  and  lasts  about  an  hour;  the 
second  part  covers  the  whole  range  of  the  special  subject  chosen  and 


1  Or  prize  essay  or  doctor's  dissertation  or  other  printed  paper. 
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lasts  at  least  an  hour  and  a  half.  No  second  trial  of  this  examina- 
tion is  permissible. 

Note  that  a  scientific  thesis  and  a  piece  of  practical  work  are  put  on 
a  plane  of  equahty  in  this  examination,  of  which  there  is  no  analogue 
elsewhere  in  Germany,  although  it  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  exami- 
nation for  doctorate.  In  the  earlier  regulations  it  was  ordered  that 
those  who  passed  the  special  examination,  even  though  it  involved 
nothing  of  a  pedagogic  character,  were  to  get  the  better  positions  in 
the  secondary  schools.  This  is  not  necessarily  the  case  in  the  newer 
regulations,  and  just  what  the  effect  of  the  examination  will  be, 
remains  to  be  seen. 

In  illustration  of  the  excellence  of  the  pedagogically  arranged 
lists  of  courses  offered  at  the  University  of  Mimich,  that  for  the 
summer  semester  1914  is  given:  Introduction  to  higher  mathematics 
for  students  of  philosophy  (3  hours,  including  one  for  exercises), 
Dingier;  differential  calculus  (5  hours,  including  one  for  exercises), 
Bohm;  exercises  in  plane  analytic  geometry  (2  hours),  Dingier; 
descriptive  geometry  II  (5  hours),  Hartogs;  exercises  in  descriptive 
geometry  (3  hours),  Hartogs;  analytic  geometry  of  space  (4  hours), 
Voss;  integral  calculus  (5  hours),  Lindemann;  definite  integrals  and 
Fourier  series  (4  hours),  Pringsheim;  synthetic  geometry  II  (4  hours), 
Kosenthal;  exercises  in  synthetic  geometry  (1  hour),  Rosenthal;  in 
seminary,  exercises  for  middle  semesters  (higher  analysis  with  apph- 
cations)  (2  hours),  Rosenthal;  theory  of  algebraic  forms  (invariants) 
(4  hours),  Lindemann;  introduction  to  the  theory  of  partial  differ- 
ential equations  (4  hours),  Voss;  seminary,  theory  of  ordinary 
differential  equations  (2  hours),  VoSs;  applications  of  elliptic  func- 
tions (3  hours),  Pringsheim;  on  the  problem  of  squaring  the  circle 
(2  hours),  Lindemann;  seminary  (2  hours),  Lindemann;  geometric 
morphology  (3  hours),  Brunn;  elementary  theory  of  life  insurance 
for  natural  scientists,  pohtical  economists,  and  mathematicians 
(4  hours,  including  one  for- exercises),  Bohm;  lectures  and  reviews 
of  mathematical-statistical  questions,  for  advanced  students  (2 
hours),  Bohm.  Mechanics  of  the  continua  (hydrodynamics,  acous- 
tics, elasticity)  (4  hours),  Sommerfeld;  seminary  exercises  on  hydro- 
dynamics, etc.  (2  hours),  Sommerfeld;  physics  of  the  science  of 
earthquakes  (4  hours),  Bidlingmaier;  mechanics  of  the  heavens  II 
(4  hours),  Seehger. 

3.  SAXONY. 

The  regulations  formulated  in  1908-9  for  the  preparation  of  teach- 
ers of  mathematics  for  the  secondary  schools  of  Saxony  differ  very 
little  from  those  promulgated  in  Prussia  in  1898.  The  examination 
consists  of  two  parts,  the  general  and  the  special  subject.  The  home 
theses  are  to  be  finished  before  the  oral  examination.  The  general 
examination  is  on  philosophy,  pedagogy,  and  Grerman  literature,  but 
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not  on  religion.  The  special  subject  examination,  more  limited  than 
in  Prussia,  is  confined  to — (1)  pure  mathematics;  (2)  applied  mathe- 
matics; (3)  physics;  (4)  chemistry;  (5)  mineralogy  and  geology.^ 

The  candidate  must  choose  at  least  three  subjects;  it  is  desirable 
that  he  be  also  prepared  in  a  fourth;  and  he  is  not  prohibited  from 
taking  all  five.    The  following  combinations  are  permissible: 

(a)  Pure  mathematics,  applied  mathematics,  physics. 

(h)  Pure  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry. 

(c)  Chemistry,  mineralogy  with  geology,  physics. 

(d)  Chemistry,  mineralogy  with  geology,  pure  mathematics. 
For  home  theses  the  candidate  is  given  two  problems,  one  for  the 

general  examination,  the  other  for  the  special  subject  examination  in 
that  subject  in  which  he  wishes  to  prove  himself  capable  of  first  grade. 
In  case  this  subject  is  pure  mathematics  he  receives,  in  addition  to 
the  problem  for  the  general  examination,  two  problems  for  the  special 
subject  examination  to  work  at  home,  of  which  one  must  be  in  math- 
ematics; in  this  case  the  candidate  has  no  written  examination,  but 
otherwise  written  examinations  in  all  subjects  of  the  special  subject 
examination,  to  the  extent  of  four  hours,  may  be  required.  For  the 
preparation  of  each  home  thesis  eight  weeks  are  allowed.  The  whole 
period  of  examination  in  Saxony  as  well  as  in  Prussia  thus  extends 
over  several  months  instead  of  a  few  days  as  in  Bavaria. 

The  regulations  with  regard  to  pure  mathematics  and  physics  in 
the  special  subject  examination  are  practically  identical  with  those 
in  Prussia,  but  in  applied  mathematics  the  requirements  are  some- 
what different  by  reason  of  the  final  clause.  The  whole  paragraph 
is  as  follows : 

Of  candidates  who  wish  to  qualify  for  instruction  in  applied  mathematics  there  is 
required,  in  addition  to  a  certificate  in  pure  mathematics,  knowledge  of  descriptive 
geometry,  including  the  principles  of  central  projection,  and  corresponding  facility 
in  drawing;  familiarity  with  the  mathematical  methods  of  technical  mechanics,  espe- 
cially of  graphical  statics,  with  lower  geodesy  and  the  elements  of  higher  geodesy 
and  with  the  theory  of  adjustment  of  errors  in  observation.  The  candidate  is  free  to 
indicate  in  which  one  of  the  three  parts  he  would  rather  be  examined. 

The  preparation  for  the  special  subject  examination  usually  occu- 
pies not  less  than  four  years  and  this  may  be  made  either  at  the 
University  of  Leipzig  or  at  the  Technische  Hochschule  in  Dresden. 
For  the  student  whose  special  subjects  are  pure  and  applied  mathe- 
matics and  physics,  the  following  scheme  of  courses  is  recommended 
at  the  Technische  Hochschule: 

'  There  seems  to  be  a  discrepancy  in  A.  Witting's  report  unless  different  regulations  govern  candidates 
studying  at  the  University  of  Leipzig  from  those  at  the  Technische  Hochschule.  The  regulations  quoted 
above  went  into  effect  for  the  Hochschule  January  25,  1909  (p.  57).  On  p.  47,  however,  in  connection  with 
regulations  in  force  May  1,  1908,  for  the  university,  German  is  not  mentioned  as  a  general  examination 
subject,  while  nine  instead  of  five  subjects  are  mentioned  as  possible  special  subjects;  the  other  four  are 
history,  botany,  zoology,  and  geography.  Geography  might  be  elected  instead  of  chemistry  by  the  mathe- 
matician.   Cf.  Lorey's  report  on  Prussia,  p.  65. 
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1.  Semester  (summer). 

Higher  Mathematics  I  (analytic  geometry  and  higher  analysis),  with  exercises. 

Descriptive  Geometry  I,  with  exercises. 

Inorganic  chemistry. 

Inorganic  chemistry  in  laboratory. 

2.  Semester  (winter). 

Higher  Mathematics  II,  with  exercises. 

Descriptive  Geometry  II  and  perspective,  with  exercisea. 

Technical  Mechanics  I,  with  exercises. 

Experimental  Physics  I. 

Geodesy  I. 

Laboratory  physics. 

3.  Semester  (summer). 

Higher  Mathematics  III,  with  exercises. 
Analytic  geometry  of  conies. 
Technical  Mechanics  II,  with  exercises. 
Experimental  Physics  II. 
Praktikum  in  geodesy. 
Method  of  least  squares. 
Laboratory  physics. 

4.  Semester  (winter). 

Higher  Mathematics  IV,  with  exercises. 
Analytic  geometry  of  surfaces  of  the  second  degree. 
Technical  Mechanics  III,  with  exercises. 
Geodesy  II. 

For  the  first,  third,  and  especially  the  fourth  semester  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  candidate  take  yet  other  courses  in  the  fields  of 
mathematics  and  physics.  The  above-mentioned  courses  are  simply 
those  which  are  fundamental. 

Later  semesters  should  serve  for  deeper  study  in  fields  of  interest. 
For  this  purpose  there  are  each  semester  mathematical  seminaries 
praktika  in  physics,  and  special  lectures  in  mathematics  and  physics, 
especially  in  spherical  trigonometry,  theory  of  real  and  complex 
functions,  elliptic  functions,  higher  algebra,  differential  equations, 
theory  of  space  curves  and  surfaces,  theory  of  geometric  transforma- 
tions, theory  of  algebraic  curves  and  surfaces,  geometry  of  motion, 
analytic  mechanics,  potential  theory  and  other  parts  of  mathe- 
matical physics,  spherical  astronomy,  and  insurance. 

The  following  courses  in  mathematics  and  astronomy  were  offered 
at  the  University  of  Leipzig  in  the  summer  semester  of  1914: 
Descriptive  geometry  (2  hours),  by  Kohn;  plane  analytic  geometry 
(4  hours),  Herglotz;  algebraic  analysis  (introduction  to  the  differ- 
ential and  integral  calculus),  Herglotz;  theory  of  numbers  (2  hours), 
Koebe;  algebraic  curves  (4  hours),  Rohn;  differential  equations,' 
with  exercises  (4  hours),  Koebe;  general  theory  of  functions  of  a 
complex  variable  (4  hours),  Holder;  calculus  of  variations  (2  hours). 
Holder;  theory  of  collective  measurement  (4  hours),  Bruns.  Mathe- 
matical semmary:  (1)  Exercises  in  theory  of  functions  (1  hour). 
Holder  and  ;  (2)  exercises  in  descriptive  geometry  (2  hours), 
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Rolin  and  ;  (3)  exercises  in  algebraic-curves  (1  hour),  Rohn; 

(4)  introduction  to  the  Uterature  of  modem  theory  of  functions 
(conformal  representation  and  uniformization) ,  lectures  by  the 
members  (fortnightly),  Herglotz  and  Koebe.  Exercises  in  analytical 
geometry  (1  hour),  Herglotz;  practical  work  in  the  observatory, 
Bruns. 

Further,  all  candidates  have  opportunity  to  hear,  at  regular  inter- 
vals, lectures  on  history  of  philosophy,  logic,  psychology,  systematic 
pedagogy,  and  history  of  pedagogy. 

In  spite  of  the  statement  of  P.  Ziertmann  in  Monroe's  Cyclopedia 
(p.  91),  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Probejahr  is  obhgatory  '  in 
Saxony,  since  even  the  Seminar jahr  does  not  seem  to  be  required 
but  only  ''recommended."  (A.  Wittmg,  p.  62.)  The  single  Saxony 
Seminar  for  the  mathematician  is  the  practical-pedagogic  Semmar 
which  was  organized  in  1895  and  stands  in  official  connection  with 
the  University  of  Leipzig.'  It  is  in  charge  of  the  rector  of  the  Thomas 
Gymnasium,  and  Dr.  Ernst  Lehmann  directs  the  work  of  mathematics 
and  natural  sciences.  The  weekly  sessions  of  two  hours  each  in  a 
Gymnasium  embrace  visiting  the  classes  of  experienced  teachers, 
practice  teaching  by  students,  and  criticism  of  the  work  done.  The 
number  of  students  is  large. 

1  It  is  not  even  mentioned  by  A.  Witting,  in  connection  with  the  required  training  of  the  teacher.  True, 
one  does  find  the  following  in  section  8  of  the  regulations  concerning  the  practical  Seminar  mentioned  below: 
"Upon  his  departure  from  the  Seminar  every  member  can  demand  a  certificate,  which  is  to  be  given  by 
the  leader  of  the  subject  group  and  countersigned  by  the  director.  These  certificates  must  be  affixed  to 
the  petition  to  the  royal  ministry  of  pubUc  instruction  when  the  candidates  are  admitted  to  the  Probejahr." 

^"^Uponlp^aliQg  to  the  late  Miss  Anna  T.  Smith,  speciaUst  in  foreign  educational  systems  at  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  Washington,  for  references  leading  to  a  more  conclusive  statement,  I  received  thefoUowing 

^''l^^et^to  say  that  I  am  unable  to  refer  you  to  any  sources  of  information  which  positively  settle  your 
inquiry,  although  to  my  mind  it  may  be  inferentially  determined.  A  Uttle  volume  by  Prof.  Dr.  Jacob 
Wvcheram  entitled  Das  hohere  und  mUtlere  UrUerricMswesen  in  Deutschland,  and  published  at  Berhn 
and  Leipzig  in  1913,  purposes  to  give  the  requirements  existing  at  that  time  with  reference  to  the  quahfl- 
cations  of  teachers  of  the  secondary  schools  in  Germany.  In  the  introductory  chapter,  which  is  a  general 
survey  for  the  entire  Empire,  p.  25,  it  is  stated  that  after  completing  the  Seminar  and  Probejahr  the  can- 
didates receive  the  certificate  of  capacity  for  appointment  as  professors  and  may  be  admitted  into  the 
pubUc  State,  or  city  school  service  unless  special  difficulties  interfere.  This  statement  is  in  exact  accord- 
ance  ^th  the  requirements  pubUshed  for  Prussia  in  1898,  i.  e.,  Ordnung  der  Priifung  fur  das  Lehramt 
an  hoheren  Schulen  von  12.  September,  1898.  ^  .  ^  v.  * 

"  By  a  decree  (Verfiigung)  dated  Dec.  29, 1892,  a  mutual  arrangement  was  entered  mto  between  dxfterent 
narts  of  the  German  Empire  which  provided  for  the  mutual  recognition  of  candidates  in  the  States  of  the 
Empire  named.  The  Kingdom  of  Saxony  does  not  appear  in  the  number.  [Compare  pp.  86-87.]  It 
is  known  that,  while  the  general  features  of  the  Saxon  scheme  of  qualification  are  the  same  as  those  of 
Prussia,  there  are  some  slight  modifications.  This  distinction  is  Indicated  by  '^^ol^^^ns^^'^^^^^ 
the  exaiiination  of  candidates  for  the  higher  school  service  issued  Jan.  25,  1909.  Section  29  of  this  publi- 
cation simply  states  that  the  candidate  for  appointment,  before  receiving  the  certificate  of  capacity,  mi^ 
have  sustained  the  State  examination  and  have  passed  successfuUy  the  Probejahr.  No  mention  is  made 
of  the  year  in  the  Seminar.  From  this  it  might  be  inferred  that  the  latter  is  not  essential,  althoi^h  it 
is  well  known  thatitiscustomary.  (See  Bekamitmachmig.iiber  die  Ordnung  der  Priifung  fiirKimdidaten 
des  hoheren  Schuiamtes  der  mathematisch-physikaUschen  und  chemischen  Richtung  an  der  Komghchen 
Technischen  Hochschule  zu  Dresden,  sec.  29,  pp.  14-15.)"  .   ^,  .  ,  „  n_M.^. 

s  -  Uber  das  Studium  der  Padagogen  an  der  Universitat  Leipzig,"  m  Klein's  AkiucUc  FnbUme  der 
Lehrerbildung,      16  fl. 
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4.  WURTTEMBERG. 

The  present  regulations  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  secondary 
schools  date  from  1898.  Broadly  speaking,  they  require  that  a  can- 
didate shall  successfully  pass  (1)  two  service  examinations  (Dienst- 
prilfungen),  that  is,  exammations  preparatory  to  serving  as  teachers- 
and  (2)  a  ''Vorbereitungsjahr"  or  Probejahr. 

The  examinations  are  held  at  Stuttgart,  usually  in  the  sprmg, 
before  a  commission  composed  of  university  professors  and  schoohnen 
appointed  by  the  minister  of  church  and  school  affairs.  The  com- 
mission is  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  department  of  the 
ministry  for  higher  schools. 

Application  for  admission  to  the  first  service  examination  must  be 
accompanied  by:  (a)  A  scientific  thesis;  (b)  proof  of  attendance  at 
lectures  and  semmary  exercises  in  a  German  imiversity  or  technical 
high  school  during  four  years;  (c)  certificates  of  participation  in  the 
exercises  of  a  high-school  mstitute  in  physics  or  chemistry,  and  a 
testimonial  descriptive  of  the  success  attending  this  participation. 

Of  the  required  attendance  at  university  and  technical  high  school 
at  least  two  of  the  semesters  must  be  at  a  university,  and  during  not 
less  than  six  semesters  the  candidate  must  speciahze  in  the  subjects 
of  examination,  in  class  and  seminary. 

Two  advanced  lecture  courses  in  philosophy  and  one  in  pedagogy 
are  also  required  of  all  candidates. 

The  first  service  examination  of  the  mathematics-natural  science 
course  is  arranged  m  two  divisions:  (a)  Mathematics-physics;  (b) 
chemistry-biology,  between  which  the  candidate  has  to  make  choice. 
The  subjects  in  each  division  are  grouped  as  majors  and  minors. 

Except  m  cases  to  be  noted  presently  the  examinations  are  both 
written  and  oral  in  all  subjects;  the  commission  can  nevertheless 
waive  oral  examination  of  a  candidate  m  a  special  subject,  when  he 
has  done  exceptionally  well  in  the  written  examination. 

The  majors  in  the  mathematics-physics  division  are: 

1.  Mathematics. 

(a)  Higher  algebra,  including  the  theory  of  elimination. 

(6)  Differential  and  integral  calculus,  including  partial  differential  equations 
and  elements  of  the  theory  of  functions. 

(c)  Analytic  geometry,  including  the  elements  of  the  theory  of  higher  curves 

as  well  as  the  theory  of  curvature. 

(d)  Trigonometry,  with  mathematical  geography. 

(«)  Synthetic  geometry,  including  surfaces  of  the  second  degree. 
(/)  Descriptive  geometry. 

2.  Mechanics,  especially  mechanics  of  a  rigid  system. 
3-.  Physics. 

(a)  Experimental  physics. 

(&)  Theoretical  physics  in  the  four  fields:  Mechanics  in  physics,  optics,  theory 

of  heat,  electricity  and  magnetism  (written  examination  only), 
(c)  Exercise  in  manipulation  of  apparatus  for  physics. 
101179"— 18  8 
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In  the  written  examination  the  candidate  is  expected  to  solve  one 
or  more  of  the  "not  too  difficult  exercises"  of  the  subject  in  question, 
while  in  the  oral  examination  the  candidate's  comprehension  of  the 
theory  is  ascertained. 

In  mathematics,  the  candidate  has  a  choice  in  the  written  examina- 
tion between  (a)  and  (b) ;  in  theoretical  physics  exact  acquaintance 
with  only  two  of  the  four  fields  mentioned  is  required. 

The  exercise  in  manipulation  of  apparatus  consists  in  carrying  out 
certain  experiments;  the  commission  may  waive  this  exercise  if  an 
official  certificate  from  the  authorities  of  the  Institute  of  Physics  or 
of  the  State  University,  or  of  the  Technical  High  School  in  Stuttgart 
indicates  sufficiently  long  drill  and  adequate  dexterity  in  such  exercise. 

The  only  minor  of  the  first  part  is  chemistry,  in  which  a  knowledge 
of  the  most  important  theories  of  general  chemistry  and  acquaintance 
with  the  presentation  and  the  properties  of  the  most  important  com- 
pounds is  required.  Furthermore,  demonstrations  suitable  for  school 
instruction  may  be  called  for. 

The  majors  of  the  chemistry-biology  division  are  chemistry,  min- 
eralogy with  geology,  botany,  zoology. 

The  minors  of  this  part  are: 

1.  Algebra  and  lower  analysis. 

2.  Elements  of  differential  and  integral  calculus. 

3.  Elementary  geometry,  including  trigonometry  and  the  elements  of  modern 

geometry. 

4.  Elements  of  plane  analytic  geometry. 

5.  Elements  of  descriptive  geometry. 

6.  Experimental  physics,  in  which  the  demonstration  of  acquaintance  with  the 

most  important  apparatus  for  instruction  in  physics  may  be  required. 

Mathematical  questions  which  have  been  set  in  Wurttemberg  ex- 
aminations in  both  the  mathematics-physics  and  the  chemistry- 
biology  divisions  are  given  in  Appendix  E. 

For  upper  classes  the  teacher  is  allowed  to  instruct  only  in  the  sub^ 
jects  of  his  first  service  examination;  in  the  two  upper  classes  he 
must  usually  confine  himself  to  the  major  subjects  of  this  same 
examination. 

Concerning  the  second  service  examination  the  regulations  state: 
After  the  first  service  examination  the  candidate  is  assigned  to  a 
Realschule  for  a  year  in  order  to  acquire  a  methodical  introduction 
into  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  (Vorbereitungsjahr).  The 
second  service  examination  consists  of  (a)  a  German  essay;  (6)  an 
examination  in  free-hand  drawing;  (c)  a  supplementary  examination 
(Erganzungsprufung),  in  which  the  extent  of  the  requirements  is  de- 
termined by  the  needs  of  instruction  in  middle  real  classes ;  and  (d) 
the  delivery  of  three  trial  lessons. 

The  pecuUar  supplementary  examination  of  the  mathematics- 
natural  science  group  includes  (1)  French  and  (2)  English,  and  is  a 
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survival  of  other  days.  In  practice,  however,  the  young  teacher 
equipped  to  instruct  in  mathematics  has  to  start  out  in  a  country 
school  and  possibly  instruct  in  just  such  subjects. 

The  Vorboreitungsjahr  is  never  properly  practical  because  of  the 
great  scarcity  of  teachers.  Hence  the  professional  training  of  the 
teacher  in  Wurttemberg  really  amounts  simply  to  a  year  of  teaching. 

At  the  University  of  Tubingen  m  the  summer  semester  of  1909  the 
following  lectures  were  given:  General  psychology  (4  hours  a  week); 
church  and  school  in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  winter  semester, 
1909-10:  Psychology  (4  hours  a  week);  philosophical  ethics  and 
jurisprudence  (4  hours);  exercises  in  ethical  questions  (1  hour). 

5.  BADEN. 

The  examination  ordinance  of  1 903  for  teachers  in  secondary  schools 
in  Baden  is  copied  in  its  essentials  from  the  Prussian  of  1898. 

Before  admission  to  the  examination  the  candidate  must  have  pur- 
sued special  studies  at  a  German  university  for  not  less  than  eight 
semesters  (instead  of  six).  If  mathematics  or  natural  science  is  to 
be  the  major  of  the  examination,  regular  study  at  a  German  school  of 
technology  may  be  counted  equivalent  to  study  at  a  German  univer- 
sity up  to  four  semesters  (ordinance  of  1909).  During  at  least  four 
semesters  of  the  period  of  academic  study  the  candidate  must  have 
successfully  participated  in  scientific  or  practical  exercises  in  school  of 
technology  or  university  seminaries,  or  laboratories,  or  institutes. 

The  examination,  which  occurs  every  spring  in  Karlsruhe  before  a 
special  commission;  consists  of  two  parts,  the  general  and  special 
subject  examinations.  Both  are  written  and  oral;  the  written  usually 
precedes  the  oral. 

The  subjects  for  examination  are: 

A.  In  the  general  examination  for  each  candidate,  (1)  philosophy,  (2)  German  lit- 

erature. 

B.  In  the  special  subject  examination,  according  to  the  choice  of  the  candidates: 

In  the  mathematics-natural  science  field  of  instruction:   (1)  Mathematics,^ 
(2)  physics,  (3)  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  (4)  botany  and  zoology. 

Geography  may  be  chosen  in  combination  with  mathematics, 
zoology,  and  botany,  or  as  another  subject. 

The  candidate  must  choose  at  least  three  examination  subjects — 
two  as  majors  and  a  third  as  minor. 

Candidates  in  the  mathematics-natural  science  division  must  always 
choose  mathematics.  The  candidate  with  mathematics  as  a  major 
must  present  a  certificate  indicating  his  participation  in  the  exercises 
of  a  university  seminar  or  other  school  of  higher  education  during 
at  least  four  semesters. 


» Applied  mathematics  does  not  occur  as  a  special  examination  subject. 
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In  the  general  examination  all  candidates  must  demonstrate — (a) 
Their  general  knowledge  of  the  most  important  facts  in  the  history 
of  philosophy,  the  principles  of  logic,  and  the  chief  facts  of  empiric 
psychology;  (b)  their  acquaintance  with  the  general  development  of 
German  Uterature  from  the  beginnmg  of  its  ''blooming  period"  in 
the  eighteenth  century;  (c)  their  thorough  knowledge  of  a  not  too 
limited  field  in  philosophy  and  Uterature. 

For  the  examination  in  mathematics  there  is  required — 

(A)  As  minor:  Knowledge  of  the  elements  of  higher  analysis, 
plane  analytic  and  synthetic  geometry,  spherical  trigonometry,  ele- 
ments of  astronomy. 

(B)  For  mathematics  as  major  in  addition  to  the  knowledge  re- 
quired in  A:  Acquaintance  with  the  foundations  of  arithmetic  and 
geometry,  of  analysis  and  algebra,  including  the  theory  of  functions, 
of  analytic  and  synthetic  geometry  of  space,  and  of  analytic  mechan- 
ics, as  well  as  with  the  elements  of  descriptive  geometry  and  with 
the  chief  facts  of  the  history  of  mathematics. 

For  the  home  theses  every  candidate  receives  two  problems,  one 
for  the  general  examination,  the  other  for  the  special  subject  examina- 
tion in  one  of  the  subjects  chosen  by  the  candidate  as  major.  The 
examination  commission  may,  however,  so  choose  a  theme  that  the 
latter  home  thesis  involves  both  majors. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  two  home  theses  a  period  of  20  weeks 
is  allowed. 

The  extent  of  the  requirements  in  this  connection  may  be  judged 
by  some  of  the  themes  assigned  in  the  years  1908 'and  1909: 

Derive  the  necessary  and  sufl&cient  conditions  for  the  validity  of  the  theorem  con- 

fz 

cerning  the  independence  of  the  value  of  the  integral  w=  I    f(z)dz  taken  over  the 

path  of  integration,  and  apply  the  theorem  to  some  examples  (Cauchy)  for  finding  the 
value  of  definite  integrals. 
Symmetric  functions. 

The  proofs  of  the  transcendence  of  t  exhibited  in  their  characteristic  features. 

Connection  between  the  theory  of  functions  and  hydrodynamics,  especially  explana- 
tions of  Kirchhoff 's  theory  of  waterspouts. 

A  presentation  of  the  most  important  theorems  in  the  theory  of  cylindrical  functions. 

The  addition  theorems  of  elliptic  integrals  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  species 
according  to  Euler's  development,  and  their  principal  geometric  applications. 

The  derivation  of  Lagrange's  differential  equations  of  the  second  kind  in  mechanics 
after  the  presentation  of  Boltzmann  and  the  researches  of  Von  Holder  on  the  Hamil- 
tonian  principle. 

Development  of  the  most  important  propertias  of  spherical  harmonies  according  to 
the  lectures  of  Helmholz,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  works  by  Heine,  F.  Neu- 
mann, and  0.  Neumann. 

On  the  numerical  solution  of  algebraic  equations. 

On  the  transformation  of  Laplace's  differential  equation  of  the  potential  by  Jacobi, 
among  others,  together  with  apphcations  to  individual  problems. 
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On  those  plane  curves  of  the  fourth  order  which  have  the  imaginary  circular  points 
at  infinity  as  double  points. 
On  singular  asymptotic  curves  and  surfaces  (Inaugural  dissertation). 
CycHdes. 

A  prize  memoir  crowned  by  the  faculty  of  philosophy  or  natural 
science  in  a  State  high  school  or  university,  or  a  dissertation  accepted 
by  such  a  faculty  may  be  considered  by  the  examination  commission 
as  equivalent  to  the  home  thesis  in  the  special  subject  examination. 

In  determining  the  result  of  the  whole  examination  slight  lack  of 
knowledge  in  one  part  may  be  compensated  for  by  good  performance 
in  another.  The  candidate  has  passed  if  he  has  met  the  requirements 
of  the  general  examination,  is  satisfactory  in  at  least  one  of  his  chosen 
majors,  and  has  shown  a  knowledge  of  two  more  subjects  at  least  equi- 
valent to  that  required  for  minors.  If  the  examination  is  passed,  one 
of  the  predicates  ''satisfactory,''  ''good,"  or  " excellent "  is  assigned, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  written  and  oral  examinations  and 
home  theses.  In  this  connection  the  majors  are  to  be  considered  as 
first  in  importance,  the  minors  and  general  examination  as  secondary. 
If  the  candidate  has  failed  in  his  examination,  he  may  try  again  within 
two  years,  at  the  latest.  If  he  fails  a  second  time,  permission  for 
further  trial  may  be  granted  only  by  the  ministry. 

Having  passed  the  examination  the  candidate  must  next  become  a 
Praktikant  in  the  training  of  a  "Probejahr  "  which  is  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  Prussian  Seminar] ahr. 

The  activities  of  the  Praktikant  in  the  institution  consist — (a)  In 
visiting  classes  which  will  aid  in  his  development;  (b)  in  trial  teach- 
ing, first  for  part  of  a  lesson,  then  for  whole  lessons,  and  finally  for 
continuous  instruction;  (c)  in  study  of  notable  works  in  general  and 
special  pedagogy  and  didactics,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  library 
of  the  institution.  This  study  is  directed  by  the  teacher  in  charge 
of  the  candidate. 

From  this  teacher  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  half  of  the  year 
the  Praktikant  receives  a  theme  on  which  he  has  to  prepare  a  thesis 
of  not  more  than  20  written  quarto  pages  in  extent.  This  theme 
relates  to  the  activities  of  the  Praktikant  in  the  institution,  but  its 
treatment  also  serves  to  indicate  his  knowledge  of  the  related  peda- 
gogic literature  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  The  thesis,  accom- 
panied by  the  critical  judgment  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  director  of 
the  institution,  is  laid  before  the  inspector. 

Furthermore,  the  Praktikant  has  to  give  a  trial  lesson  to  a  class, 
which  he  has  taught  consecutively  for  at  least  two  weeks,  before 
the  director  of  the  institution  and  the  guiding  teacher.  These  each 
make  independent  reports  of  the  trial  lesson  to  the  inspector.  The 
report  of  the  director  is  also  accompanied  by  a  statement  concerning 
the  candidate's  industry  and  his  general  bearing  both  inside  and 
outside  of  the  institution. 
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On  the  basis  of  the  various  reports  the  inspector  decides  on  the 
candidate's  quahfications  as  a  teacher.  If  he  decides  that  the 
requirements  of  the  ''Probejahr"  have  not  been  met,  the  probation- 
ary period  may  be  extended  for  a  year. 

At  the  University  of  Freiburg  in  the  summer  semester  of  1909, 
the  following  cotirses  were  offered:  Psychology  (4  hours  a  week); 
physiological  psychology  (1  hour);  history  of  pedagogy  (2  hours). 
In  the  winter  semester:  Physiological  psychology  (1  hour);  the 
higher  school  systems  of  the  present  (2  hours);  school  hygiene  (1 
hour) . 

In  corresponding  semesters  at  the  University  of  Freiburg  the  fol- 
lowing courses  were  offered:  Ethics  (5  hours  a  week  for  a  semester) ; 
pedagogical  classics,  Rousseau  and  Pestalozzi  (1  hour  a  week). 

As  in  Bavaria,  university  '^vacation  courses''  are  given  from  time 
to  time.  For  example,  at  Freiburg,  Easter,  1906:  Lowy  lectured  on 
mathematics  of  hfe  insurance,  and  Luroth  on  some  fields  of  infinitesi- 
mal calculus  which  are  suitable  for  introduction  into  instruction  in 
secondary  schools.  At  Easter,  1908,  Luroth  gave  three  lectures,  of 
an  hour  each,  on  spherical  trigonometry. 

6.  ALSACE-LORRAINE. 

Since  1899  the  regulations  for  the  scientific  training  of  the  teacher 
for  the  secondary  school  have  been  the  same  as  those  of  Prussia. 

The  examination  is  conducted  at  Strassburg  by  an  imperial  scien- 
tific examination  commission. 

The  professional  training  of  the  teacher  in  Alsace-Lorraine  has  not 
changed  in  form  since   1871.    The  young  expectant  is  sent  as 

probationary  candidate"  to  some  higher  school  where  he  is  required 
to  give  instruction  for  six  or  eight  hours  weekly.  The  pedagogic 
and  didactic  direction,  the  fixing  of  class  hours  when  the  candidate 
hstens  to  the  instruction  of  other  teachers,  the  giving  of  advice  in 
the  choice  of  works  which  serve  to  advance  pedagogic  and  didactic 
development,  are  either  undertaken  by  the  director,  if  he  is  a 
speciahst  in  mathematics,  or  (as  happens  more  frequently  in  larger 
institutions)  by  a  capable  teacher  who  exercises  a  more  or  less  satis- 
factory guidance.  At  the  end  of  the  Seminarjahr  the  candidate  must 
present  a  thesis  on  a  theme  given  him  in  the  first  half  of  the  year. 
As  usual  in  such  cases  the  theme  gives  the  candidate  an  opportu- 
nity to  treat  some  practical  pedagogic  question  on  the  basis  of  his 
own  teaching  experience  and  of  his  study  of  related  hterature.  The 
reports  to  the  inspector  are  of  the  same  nature  as  in  Baden,  and  he 
decides  as  to  the  candidate's  ''Anstellungsfahigkeit." 

Wirz  weU  remarks:  In  this  organization  for  the  training  of  candi- 
dates, it  is  evident  that  chance  plays  altogether  too  prominent  a  role. 
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When  Reye  and  Weber  were  at  the  university  of  Strassburg  the 
courses  of  lectures  were  arranged  according  to  a  plan  which  considered 
the  needs  of  those  preparing  to  be  teachers  in  secondary  schools. 
In  the  list  of  courses  for  the  summer  semester  of  1914,  however,  there 
is  little  evidence  of  any  such  plan,  as  there  is  only  one  course,  on  the 
theory  of  numbers,  which  can  be  possibly  considered  as  a  course 
for  beginners.  The  list  is  as  foUows:  By  Faber:  Integral  calculus  II 
(4  hours) ;  theory  of  numbers  (2  hours) ;  mathematical  seminary 
(the  distribution  of  prime  numbers)  (2  hours).  By  Schur:  Theoret- 
ical mechanics  (4  hours) ;  theory  of  ordinary  differential  equations 
(2  hours);  mathematical  seminary  (2  hours).  By  Simon:  History 
of  mathematics  in  the  Middle  Ages  (2  hours).  By  WeUstein:  Elliptic 
and  hypereUiptic  functions  (4  hours).  By  v.  Mises:  Technical 
mechanics  II  (hydraulics  and  aerodynamics)  (4  hours) ;  integral 
equations  and  their  applications  (4  hours) ;  seminary  exercises  in 
applied  mathematics  (technical  mechanics)  (2  hours).  By  Epstein: 
Calculus  of  variations  (2  hours).  By  Speiser:  Theory  of  aggregates 
(2  hours) ;  thp  equation  of  the  fifth  degree  with  exercises  (1  hour). 

Arrangements  for  the  scientific  development  of  the  teacher  of 
mathematics  are  whoUy  lacking  and  there  are. no  vacation  courses" 
as  at  several  universities  in  Prussia,  Baden,  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  summer  semester  of  1909  and  the  winter  semester  of 
1909-10  the  following  courses  were  given  at  the  university  of 
Strassburg:  Psychological  exercises  (2  hours  a  week  tlirough  a  se- 
mester) ;  history  of  philosophy  (2  hours) ;  psychology  (4  hours) ; 
introduction  to  experimental  psychology  (1  hour) ;  ethics  (2  hours) ; 
history  of  Greek  ethics  (2  hours). 

7.  HESSE. 

According  to  an  ordinance  of  1908  the  scientific  capabihties  of  a 
candidate  are  tested  by  an  examination  commission  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Giessen.  The  commission  is  composed  only  of  professors  in 
the  faculties  of  philosophy  and  theology,  the  idea  being  that  after 
candidates  have  studied  at  the  university  their  teachers  are  best 
qualified  to  examine  them.  In  addition  to  the  examination,  a  pro- 
fessional training  of  two  years  is  required. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  examination  in  mathematics  and 
natural  science — (a)  must  have  a  Reifezeugnis  from  a  Gymnasium, 
Realgymnasium,  or  an  Oberrealschule ;  (b)  must  have  attended  a 
German  university  for  at  least  eight  semesters,  three  semesters  at 
a  technical  high  school  being  counted  as  equivalent  to  those  at  a 
university. 

The  examination  consists  of  a  general  examination  and  a  special 
subject  examination.  The  general  examination  is  on  philosophy, 
pedagogy,  and  German  hterature.    In  philosophy  a  home  thesis  is 
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required,  six  weeks  being  assigned  for  completing  it;  otherwise  the 
examination  is  oral.  It  is  expected  that  the  candidate  have  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  acquaintance  with 
the  most  important  laws  of  psychology  and  of  the  facts  of  empiric 
psychology,  and  also  familiarity  with  the  history  of  pedagogy,  the 
essentials  of  method  (Methodik),  and  with  the  general  development 
of  German  literature. 

The  regulations  with  regard  to  the  special  subject  examination  are 
almost  word  for  word  the  same  as  those  in  Prussia. 

The  first  of  the  two  years  of  professional  training  must  be  obtained 
at  one  of  the  six  pedagogic  Seminarien  connected  with  and  conducted 
by  the  officials  of  some  of  the  secondary  schools.  Candidates  are 
here  familiarized  with  the  pedagogic  theories  required  in  their  special 
scientific  development  for  the  purposes  of  instruction  and  education, 
and  are  guided  m  the  practical  appUcation  of  knowledge  thus  won. 
This  training  takes  place  (1)  at  meetings  which  occur  once  or 
several  times  each  week  for  introductory  instruction  in  the  theo- 
retical pedagogy  and  method  of  individual  subjects;  (2)  in  the  class- 
room, where  the  candidate  first  observes  the  instruction  of  a  special 
subject  teacher  and  then  after  sufficient  preparation  and  assistance 
gives  some  trial  lessons.  At  the  end  of  the  Seminar jahr  eaoh  candi- 
date must  present  a  thesis  on  a  pedagogic  subject. 

The  second  year  of  professional  training  is  at  one  of  the  secondary 
schools,  where  the  candidate  gives  consecutive  instruction  under  the 
direction  of  one  of  the  teachers  or  of  the  director.  After  successfuUy 
meeting  the  conditions  of  professional  training  the  candidate,  who 
has  up  to  that  time  borne  the  title  of  Lehramtsreferandar,  is  named 
Lehramtsa^sesor. 

At  the  University  of  Giessen  in  the  summer  semester  of  1909 
and  the  winter  semester  of  1909-10  the  foUowing  courses  were 
offered:  Exercises  in  experimental  psychology;  history  of  education 
and  pedagogy  since  the  age  of  humanism  (a  hours  per  week) ;  the 
nature,  origin,  and  development  of  speech  (2  hours  per  week); 
Pestalozziin  philosophic  seminary  (1  hour);  psychology  of  wiU  (1 
hour) ;  introduction  to  scientific  works  in  the  sphere  of  psychology 
and  pedagogy;  ethics;  outlines  of  pedagogy  (2  hours  per  week). 

8.  HAMBURG. 

For  the  training  of  their  teachers  for  secondary  schools  the  Hanse- 
atic  cities  of  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  and  Bremen  are  governed  by  the 
regulations  in  Prussia.  The  scientific  training  of  the  prospective 
teacher  for  these  States,  as  well  as  the  professional  training  in  the 
case  of  Bremen,  takes  place  in  other  States,  such  as  Prussia  or  Hesse. 
I  shall,  therefore,  confine  my  comment  to  the  professional  training 
of  the  candidate  in  Hamburg. 
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The  candidate  in-  mathematics  and  natural  science  is  assigned,  as  a 
ru].',  to  an  Oberrealschule  or  a  Realgymnasium.  The  number  of 
Seminar  candidates  at  orfe  institution  varies  from  4  to  12.  Each 
candidate  is  assigned  to  an  experienced  teacher  in  his  special  sub- 
ject. This  Oberlehrer  decides  what  lessons  the  candidate  must 
attend  in  order  to  prepare  him  most  quickly  to  give  instruction 
himself.  The  period  of  simple  listening  rarely  exceeds  two  weeks; 
then  follow  the  first  attempts  at  teaching  in  the  presence  of  the 
Oberlehrer.  A  candidate  showing  some  aptitude  gives  one  or  more 
lessons  alone,  even  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  that  he  may 
display  his  powers  of  preserving  discipline.  Not  till  this  chrysalis 
stage  has  passed  does  the  director  listen  to  a  candidate's  lesson  and 
discuss  it  with  the  Oberlehrer.  Such  conferences  are  frequently  re- 
peated. Interruption  of  a  lesson  by  Oberlehrer  or  director  rarely 
occurs,  as  it  is  recognized  that  the  loss  suffered  by  the  candidate's 
authority  is  greater  than  the  benefit  which  would  accrue.  Moreover, 
at  the  end  of  the  lesson  there  is  ample  opportunity  to  point  out  any 
error.  In  case  of  need  a  written  preparation  for  the  next  lesson 
may  be  required.  It  is  arranged  that  the  candidate  gives  at  least 
four  such  inspected  lessons,  so-caUed  '^Anleitungsunterricht,"  weekly. 

At  the  same  time,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the  Oberlehrer, 
he  visits  classes,  first,  in  aU  grades  of  his  own  special  subject,  then 
also  in  other  school  subjects  to  a  moderate  extent.  He  has  to  render 
an  account  of  his  activities  to  the  director  every  week.  In  some 
institutions  a  written  report  of  lessons  heard  and  given  is  required. 
This  proceeds  by  way  of  the  Oberlehrer,  who  suppresses  indiscretions 
or  evidences  of  poor  judgment.  Since  in  a  large  faculty  frequent 
substitutes  (Vertretungen)  are  necessary,  the  candidate  is  early  and 
frequently  caUed  upon  to  act  as  deputy.  In  these  cases  he  is  quite 
alone  and  must  report  to  the  Oberlehrer  what  he  has  done.  The 
weekly  amount  of  Anleitungsstunden,  hours  of  visiting  classes,  and 
Vertretungsstun den  should  not  exceed  18  and  usually  varies  between 
12  and  15  hours. 

In  the  second  quarter  the  candidate  gives  frequent  instruction  in 
one  or  two  classes  of  different  grades.  He  must  direct  practical  class 
exercises  in  physics  unassisted.  If  a  class  is  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions for  calrying  out  exercises,  it  is  customary  for  the  Oberlehrer 
to  take  the  first  section,  while  the  candidate  assists  in  the  lesson. 
ITie  candidate  then  conducts  the  second  section  himself.  When  the 
candidate  has  the  necessary  independence,  especially  with  respect  to 
disciphne,  the  attendance  of  the  Oberlehrer  during  his  teaching  hours 
is  confined  more  to  regular  visits. 

In  the  second  semester  regular  teaching  hours  are  frequently 
I    assigned  to  the  candidate,  and  for  these  he  receives  remuneration. 
In  addition  to  this  he  retains  Anleitungsunterricht  in  one  subject. 
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In  the  Seminar]  ahr  the  candidate  must  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  school  equipment,  and  the  laboratory  exercises 
give  the  necessary  incentive.  In  addition  all  Seminar  candidates 
of  physics  are  required  to  attend  the  weekly  instruction  (2-3  hours) 
in  practical  physics  in  the  Oberrealschule  at  the  Uhlenhorst. 

For  theoretical  instruction  a  conference  of  one  hour  a  week  is 
appointed.  This  is  led  by  the  director.  So  far  as  possible,  general 
questions  of  instruction  and  education  are  dealt  with  by  discussion. 
Experienced  specialists  lecture  on  methods  of  instruction  in  individual 
subjects;  discussion  follows  immediately  or  a  week  later  in  the 
presence  of  the  lecturer.  Every  candidate  must  present  a  review 
of  some  valuable  work;  for  example,  by  Locke,  Basedow,  Pestalozzi, 
Herbart,  Jager,  Forster,  Wernicke,  Lietz,  Wetekamp,  Reidt,  Simon, 
Schwering,  Klein,  Wellstein,  KilUng,  or  publications  of  the  Inter- 
national Commission  on  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics.  The  zealous 
use  of  the  Seminar  library  is  promoted  by  the  director.  In  some 
institutions  the  minutes  of  the  Seminar  conferences  are  taken  by  the 
candidates  in  turn.  At  others  each  candidate  has  to  prepare  minutes 
of  all  general  or  special  conferences. 

The  candidate  has  to  take  part  in  all  conferences  and  class  examma- 
tions  in  so  far  as  he  is  not  prevented  by  his  own  instruction.  When 
the  reports  of  these  examinations  are  decided  upon  by  class  teacher 
and  director,  the  candidate  has  the  right  to  offer  a  dissenting  opinion; 
indeed,  he  is  expressly  summoned  to  declare  himself,  if  the  higher 
courts  disagree. 

At  the  end  of  the  Seminar]  ahr  the  candidate  must  present  a 
scientific  pedagogic  thesis,  and  a  more  practical  report  on  his  total 
teaching  experience  is  due  at  the  end  of  the  Probejahr.  In  the 
Probejahr  the  candidate  is  usually  busy  with  a  large  amount  of 
remunerative  teachmg.  If  he  remains  at  the  same  institution  as 
that  in  which  he  spent  the  Seminarjahr,  the  directing  Oberlehrer 
is  frequently  changed  in  order  that  different  methods  may  be  learned. 
Monthly  revisions  by  the  Oberlelirer  and  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  classes  by  the  director  at  the  end  of  each  semester  are  the  rule. 

The  inspector  follows  the  development  of  the  candidates  with 
special  attention.  At  each  of  his  visits  to  the  mstitution,  or  when 
the  director  appears  before  the  school  authorities,  all  candidates 
are  discussed  in  detail.  Special  occurrences  are  immediately  com- 
municated either  oraUy  or  m  writing.  The  inspector  hears  the 
candidate  at  least  once  in  each  semester,  and  considerably  oftener 
if  doubt  arises  as  to  the  desirability  of  admitting  him  to  the  Probejahr 
or  of  awarding  him  an  Anstellungsfahigkeitszeugnis.  On  the  basis 
of  his  own  observations,  of  repeated  oral  reports  by  the  director,  and 
of  written  final  reports  by  the  Oberlehrer  and  director,  the  inspector 
passes  upon  the  candidate's  fitness  for  the  Probejahr  or  for  a  teaching 
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certificate.  The  refusal  of  the  first  as  well  as  the  second  occurs 
repeatedly,  either  by  postponement  (when  the  work  is  usually  con- 
tinued at  another  institution)  or  with  finality. 

In  conclusion,  some  titles  of  seminar  theses  may  bo  mentioned. 
The  related  literature  is  collected  by  the  candidate  from  Rethwisch's 
Jahresherichten  iiber  das  Mhere  Schulwesen,  and  the  director  then 
furnishes  the  more  important  original  works  for  thorough  study. 
The  problems  are  so  chosen  that  the  candidate  has  opportunity  to 
test  theory  in  practice  or  to  modify  it.  Since  he  receives  the  theme 
in  the  first  month,  and  does  not  render  the  thesis  till  the  ninth, 
ample  time  is  allowed  to  assemble  personal  experiences.  The  titles 
are  as  follows : 

AVhat  limitations  can  be  imposed  on  arithmetic-algebraic  instruction  in  the 
secondary  school  classes? 

Oh  what  grounds  can  the  constant  use  of  oblique  parallel  projection  be  recom- 
mended in  commencing  the  instruction  of  descriptive  geometry? 

How  far  can  and  how  far  should  arithmetic  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  higher  schools 
prepare  for  the  instraction  in  algebra? 

What  part  of  the  theory  of  circles  may  be  placed  at  the  beginning  of  instruction  in 
plane  geometry? 

Geometrical  instruction  in  Quarta,  with  special  reference  to  M.  Schuster's  Geo- 
metrische  Aufgahen} 

How  may  instruction  in  spherical  trigonometry  be  built  up  on  the  theory  of  rigLt, 
angled  dihedral  angles  as  found  in  solid  geometry? 
The  treatment  of  the  integral  calculus  in  Oberprima,  starting  from  definite  integrals. 
Logic  in  the  program  of  the  Oberrealschule. 

How  formulate  in  Sekunda  the  treatment  of  trigonometry  that  has  the  closest  possi- 
blt  connection  with  plane  geometry? 

To  what  extent  is  history  of  philosophy  connected  with  instruction  in  physics  and 
chemistry? 

The  instructional  value  of  drawing. 

Induction  and  deduction  in  geometric  instruction. 


When  a  candidate  for  a. teaching  position  in  a  secondary  school 
takes  up  the  work  of  his  preparation  in  the  German  university  he 
is  not  without  suggestions  for  his  guidance.  Two  illustrations^  of 
weighty  pronouncements  of  this  nature  may  be  indicated:  1.  The 
plan  recommended  in  1907,  after  three  years  of  labor,^  by  the  com- 
mission on  instruction  of  the  Gesellschaft  deutscher  Naturforscher 
und  Arzte  (resulting  in  the  formation  of  the  Deutschen  Auschusses 

>  Geometrische  Aufgahen  and  Lehrbuch  der  Geometrie,  Nach  konstruktiv-analj-tischer  Methode  bearbeitet. 
Nach  dem  Tode  des  Verfassers  herausgegeben  von  W.  Lietzmann.  Ausgabe  A:  fiir  VoUanstalten,  3  Teile, 
Leipzig,  Teubner.  I.  Tell:  PlanimetTie,S.  Auflage,  1908, 168  pp.;  II.  Tell:  TngonometTie,  2.  Auflage,  1911,' 
126  pp.;  III.  Teil:  Stereometrie,  2.  Auflage,  1908,  110  pp. 

2  Of.  A.  Gutzmer,  Die  Tdtigkeit  der  Unterrichtskommission  der  Gesellschaft  deutscher  Naturforscher  und 
Arzte.  Leipzig,  Teubner,  1908.  The  plan  and  recommendations  were  also  published  in  Universitdt  und 
Schule,  Vortrdge  auf  der  Versammlung  deutscher  Philologen  und  Schulmdnner  zu  Basel,  1907.  Leipzig, 
Teubner,  1907.   See  also  W.  Lorey,  Das  Studium  der  Mathematik  an  den  deutschen  Universitdten,  pp  294-296. 
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fur  den  mathematisohen  und  naturwissenschaftlichen  Unterricht) ; 
11.  Advice  (Vorschlage)  issued  in  1913/  at  the  University  of  Gottm- 
gen,  to  students  of  mathematics  and  physics. 

I  In  this  plan  it  is  recommended  that  the  general  studies  in 
mathematics  and  physics  should  be  taken  during  the  first  six  semesters 
according  to  the  following  scheme: 


Sem- 
ester. 

Specialty  studies. 

General  studies. 

1 

^rential  and  inte-  1  Analytic  geometry.        |  Experimental  physics, 
gral  calculus,  I.       J^^.^^^  Praktika,>  Seminaries.  ' 

2 

Differential  and  inte- 
gral calculus,  n. 

Exe 

Descriptive  geometry 
(with  projective  geom- 
etry).           „  . 

rcises,  Praktika,  Semmari 

Experimental  physics, 
II. 

es. 

3 

Differential  equations. 

Exi 

Elementary  mechanics 
(with  graphical  and 
numerical  methods^. 
5rcises,  Praktika,  Semman 

Introduction  to  chem- 
istry. 

es. 

4 

Algebra  with  theory  of 
numbers. 

Ex 

Curves  and  surfaces, 
(rcises,  Praktika,  Seminar 

Higher  mechanics, 
les. 

History  of  philos- 
ophy and  peda- 
gogy- 

5 

Theory  of  functions. 

Ex 

Curves    and  surfaces. 
Survepng  with  calcu- 
lus of  probabilities, 
ercises,  Praktika,  Seminar 

Theoretical  physics, 
I. 

ies. 

Logic. 

6 

A  comprehensive  lec-  |  Astronomy   with   geo  1  Theoretical  physics, 
tiire                           physics.                   1  ii. 

Exercises,  Praktlka,  Seminaries. 

Psychology. 

mative  lectures,  but 
work  for  physics  and 


chemistry,  Case  procedure  for  law,  and  so  on. 

In  addition  to  this  there  will  be  added  in  most  cases  two  to  four 
semesters  during  which — 

the  industrious  student  finds  time  to  complete  these  studies  in  some  direction  which 
appeals  to  him.    Above  all  it  is  of  importance  that  he  deepen  his  study  in  some  special 
fieid,  in  which  it  may  well  happen  that  he  is  led  to  the  doctorate.  Candidat^^^^^^^^ 
other  gifts  will  strive  for  a  suitable  extension,  not  too  far-reachmg,  of  the  specialty 
studies"  in  the  schemje  outlined  above. 

As  the  most  essential  point  of  this  scheme  one  may  well  put  forward  the  manifestly 
impelling  effort  to  make  the  mathematical  training  of  the  average  candidate  as  far  as 
possible  Ldependent  of  the  special  fields  of  investigation  standing  for  the  time  being 
in  the  foreground  of  interest. 

II.  The  Gottingen  Vorschlage. 

The  employment  of  years  of  study  for  the  acquisition  of  a  general  training,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  candidate  m^y  later  understandingly  become  a  part  of  tiie  whole  organiza- 

1  Ratscniagefur  die  Studierer^en  der  Matnematil  und  Pnysik  an  der  Universitat 
1913  pp.  3^1.    See  also  JahrrsbericU  der  demscUn  MaXUrmtiUr-  VeTanir^gn,ng,  Band  ^,  1913,  pp.  99  100. 
and  W  Lorey's  Das  Studiumder  Mathematik  an  den  deutschen  UniversUaten,  pp.  291-292. 
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tion  of  the  school  in  which  he  has  to  work,  and  may  have  the  ability  to  make  himself 
potently  felt  in  his  department,  is  indeed  a  very  important  matter.  Important,  too, 
is  appreciation,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  pedagogic  problems  which  stand  in  the 
foreground  in  the  later  activity  of  his  calling. 

In  connection  with  these  matters,  however,  there  are  two  contrary  conceptions. 

The  one,  sustained  more  by  historical  tradition,  imderstands  general  training  as 
knowledge  of  an  encyclopedic  nature,  as  it  were,  of  just  those  fields  which  are  far 
removed  from  the  special  studies  in  mathematics  and  natural  science,  such  as  historical, 
literary,  or  even  artistic  phases  of  human  development.  According  to  this  conception 
the  pedagogic  instruction  puts  in  the  foreground  the  general  ideas  which  have  been 
suggested  in  the  course  of  history  with  regard  to  the  problems  of  education. 

The  other  more  modern  conception  demands  that  the  candidate  in  mathematics  and 
natural  science  shall  be  in  a  position  to  establish  the  significance  of  his  mastery  of  a 
particular  field  of  instruction.  In  this  sense  we  must  refer  to  the  importance  which 
mathe-matics  and  natural  science  possess  for  the  logical  and  theory  of  knowledge  side 
of  philosophy,  for  psychology,  for  history  of  civilization  and  technology,  for  geography, 
finally  for  the  general  field  of  civic  interests.  The  biological  side  of  natural  science  is, 
besides  this,  the  basis  of  the  rational  theory  of  health,  and  it  has  to  that  extent  also  a 
quite  particular  importance  for  school  management.  Corresponding  to  this  conception 
it  would  be  desirable  that  the  candidate  at  the  university  should  soon  acquire  a  certain 
understanding  as  to  the  significance  which  his  scientific  studies  possess  for  the  didactics 
of  his  subsequent  field  of  instruction.  On  the  pedagogic  side,  however,  the  great  and 
important  field  of. child  study  opens  up. 

At  the  present  time  examination  procedure  always  follows  the  first  of  the  concep- 
tions. We  would  not,  however,  omit  to  mention  the  other  which  is  ever  gaining  cur- 
rency. We  do  not  recommend  definite  lectures  or  Praktika  in  one  or  the  other  direc- 
tion; rather  do  we  believe  that  very  much  which  is  worthy  of  attainment  here  is  better 
obtained  by  private  study  or,  in  some  cases,  by  association  with  those  who  have  a 
similar  purpose.  Whichever  course  the  candidate  may  follow,  we  urgently  recom- 
mend that  during  the  years  of  his  university  study  he  shall  not  lose  sight  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  formation  of  his  own  style  and  delivery,  and  in  any  case  shall  attain  as 
great  knowledge  as  is  requisite  to  the  successful  pursuit  of  his  studies.  We  must  also 
think  of  and  observe  the  necessity  for  physical  exercises  so  that  on  the  side  of  the 
management  of  instruction  special  weight  be  laid  upon  the  acquisition  of  ability  to 
give  instruction  in  gymnastics. 

On  account  of  conflict  of  statements  in  authoritative  sources,  it 
seems  well  here  to  formulate  definitely  the  observation  that  even  the 
general  requirements  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  mathematics  in 
secondary  schools  are  not  the  same  for  all  the  eight  States  we  have 
specially  considered.  Prussia,  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  Hamburg  each 
requu-e  not  less  than  three  years  of  study  in  a  university  or  school  of 
technology,  but  all  the  other  States  require  not  less  than  f  oiu-  years.^  All 
States  except  Wurttemberg,  apparently,  now  require  a  Seminarjahr; 
this  has  been  true  of  Bavaria  only  since  1912,  and  there  is  some  doubt 

>  AccordiBg  to  a  aew  Prussian  project,  which  had  been  formulated  when  tho  war  broka  out,  the  foUowing 
changes  in  the  training  of  secondary-school  teachers  were  contemplated:  (1)  A  miaimum  of  four  instead  of 
three  years  of  study  at  a  university  or  school  of  technology;  (2)  instead  of  a  major  and  two  minors  in  the 
special-subject  examination,  two  majors  and  one  minor;  (3)  follo%vins  the  lead  of  Bayaria,  an  examination 
at  the  close  of  the  professional  training.  (See  L' Emeignement  matUmatique,  toma  18, 1916.  pp.  355, 356, 35g; 
Lorey's  Das  Sludium  der  Mathematik  an  den  deutschen  UniversitSten,  pp.  254-256,  296;  and  Berichte  und 
Mitteilungen,  veranlasst  dutch  die  Internationale  Mathematische  Untenichts-kommission.  No  X  Leinzlg 
Teubner,  1915,  p.  58.)  '  ' 
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regarding  Saxony.  The  Probejahr  is  not  required  in  at  least  three  of 
the  eight  States.  In  Wurttemberg  the  so-called  Probejahr  is  simply 
a  year  of  teaching.  Statements,  made  to  the  effect  that  two  years  of 
professional  training  are  required  of  all  German  teachers  in  secondary 
schools  must  therefore  be  accepted  with  considerable  reserve;  at 
least  four  States  do  not  have  two  years.  The  facts  may  be  exhibited 
in  tabular  form.  Note  that  the  requirements  in  Hesse  are  more 
extensive  than  those  in  the  other  States. 


states. 


1.  Prussia  

2.  Bavaria  

3.  Saxony  

4.  Wurttemberg... 

5.  Baden  

6.  Alsace-Lorraine. 

7.  Hesse  

8.  Hamburg  


Least  num- 
ber of 
years  re- 
(juired  at 
umversity 
or  techni- 
cal school. 


Seminar- 

jahr 
required? 


Yes  

Yes. 

No. 

? 

No  

Yes  (7) 

Yes  

No. 

Yes  

No. 

Yes  

Yes. 

Yes  

Yes. 

Probejahr 
required? 


'  No,  before  1912;  yes,  since  1912. 

It  seems  a  little  curious  if  the  man  who  has  just  completed  his 
Seminarjahr  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  where  there  is  no  Probejahr,  should 
be  immediately  qualified  to  teach  in  Prussia  (because  of  the  inter- 
changeabihty  of  certificates)  when  a  Prussian  must  submit  to  another 
year  of  training. 

Salaries  in  Prussia. — The  following  scheme  of  salaries  went  into 
effect  in  1909 

1.  Salaries  of  Provinzialschulrate:  6,300-8,100  marks  ($1,499.40-$1,727.80).=^   The  in- 

crease of  600  marks  comes  at  the  end  of  three,  six,  and  nine  year  periods  of  service. 

2.  Salariesof  directors  of  nine-year  schools:  (a)  In  Berlin,  6, 600-7,800  marks  ($1,590.80- 

$1,856.40); 2  (6)  in  other  cities,  6,000-7,800  marks  ($1.428-$1,856.40).2  In 
addition  to  these  salaries  directors  receive  a  rent  indemnity  of  1,800 
marks  ($428.40)  in  Berlin  and  900-1,500  marks  ($2i4.20-$347)  elsewhere. 
Salaries  in  both  (a)  and  (6)  increase  by  600  marks  every  three  years  till  the 
maximum  is  reached. 

3.  Salaries  of  directors  of  six-year  schools:  5,200-7,600  marks  ($1,237.60-$1,808.80).=* 

The  rate  of  salary  increase  and  rent  indemnity  is  the  same  as  in  2. 

4.  Salaries  of  the  Oberlehrer,  teachers  of  science:  2,700-7,200  marks  ($622.60- 

$1,713.60).  The  salary  increases  occurafter  every  three  years  of  service.  The  first 
three  increases  amount  to  700  marks  each;  the  next  four  to  600  marks  each. 
The  Oberlehrer's  rent  indemnity  in  Berlin  is  1,200  marks  ($285.60);  in  other 
places  560-880  marks  ($133.28-$209.44). 

5.  Salaries  of  scientific  assistants  from  whom  the  Oberlehrer  are  chosen:  2,100  marks 

($499.80)  for  the  first  year,  2,400  marks  ($571.20)  for  the  second,  2,7.00  marks 

1  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  der  hdheren  Schulen,  XXXIII.   Jahrgang,  1912-13.  Leipzig. 
«  This  computation  is  made  on  the  basis  of  23.8  cents  to  the  mark.  These  salaries  each  include  600  marks 
"pensiousfahige  Zulage." 
3  These  salaries  each  include  400  marks  "pensionsl'ahige  Zulage," 
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($642.60)  for  the  third,  and  3,000  marks  ($714)  for  the  fourth  year.  The  rent 
indemnity  for  Berlin  is  720  marks  ($171.36);  for  other  places  290-580  marka 
($69.02-$138.04). 

In  other  parts  of  Germany  salaries  are  sometimes  not  quite  so 
high  (for  example  in  Hesse),  but  in  Hamburg  directors  receive  as 
much  as  13,000  marks  without  residence  or  11,000  marks  with 
residence,  and  salaries  of  the  Oberlehrer  range  from  4,000  to  11,000 
marks  without  rent  indemnity.^ 

Pensions. — In  practically  all  of  the  States  of  the  German  Empire 
the  teachers  of  higher  schools  make  no  contribution  to  the  State 
pension  funds.  Such  pensions  may  therefore  be  considered  as  adding 
to  the  attractions  of  the  teachers'  positions. 

If  a  Prussian  teacher  is  retired  after  10  years  of  service,  he  receives 
33J  per  cent  of  his  salary.  The  amount  of  pension  increases  with 
each  additional  year  of  service;  after  25  years  it  is  58 J  per  cent  of 
his  last  salary,  and  after  40  years  of  service  the  maximum  of  75 
per  cent  is  reached.  The  period  of  service  includes  time  (1)  spent 
on  leave  of  absence;  (2)  in  the  Seminar jahr  and  Probejahr;  (3)  in 
military  service  if  performed  after  the  age  of  20. 

Sixteen  of  the  German  States  give  larger  pensions  after  40  years 
of  service  than  Prussia  does,  and  several  States  grant  40  per  cent 
of  the  salary  to  teachers  forced  to  retire  after  10  years  of  service. 
Three  States  (Hamburg,  Hessen,  Anhalt)  give  the  full  salary  in 
pension  after  50  years  of  service.    (Statistisclies  Jahrhuch,  1913-14.) 

Prof.  J.  W.  A.  Young  has  calculated  that  a  very  rough  approxi- 
mation to  the  annual  cash  value  of  a  Prussian  teacher's  assurance 
of  a  pension  after  10  years  of  service  is  $222.2  jf  ^j^jg  added  to 
the  salaries  and  rent  indemnities,  we  find  that  the  range  of  income 
of  directors  is  from  $1,673.80  to  $2,506.80;  of  Oberlehrer  from 
$977.88  to  $2,145.04,  this  last  salary  being  the  reward  after  21  years 
of  service. 

Concluding  comment. — Characteristic  features  have  been  outlined 
to  indicate  a  fair  uniformity  of  procedure  throughout  the  Empire 
in  the  selection  of  teachers  of  mathematics  for  the  secondary  schools, 
and  it  has  appeared  that  in  very  few  of  the  26  States  does  the  standard 
fall  below  the  remarkably  high  one  set  by  Prussia.  The  possibihty 
of  this  uniformity  is  largely  caused  by  the  standardization  of  all 
secondary  schools  ''for  the  purpose  of  administering  military  priv- 
ilege which  is  under  the  control  of  the  Central  Government." 

In  Prussia  the  secondary  teachers  as  a  class  now  form  an  important 
group  in  the  social  system  of  the  country  as  the  result  of  struggle 
during  more  than  half  a  century  for  economic  equahty  with  the 

>  For  further  details  with  regard  to  different  States  the  current  Statistisclies  Jahrbvch  may  be  consulted. 

«  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  the  Higher  Schools  of  Prussia,  London,  1900,  p.  29.  Prof.  Young's  state- 
ment of  $224  is  derived  on  the  basis  of  1  mark  as  the  equivalent  of  24  cents  instead  of  23.8  cents.  It  should 
^Iso  be  remarked  that  Prof.  Young's  estimate  was  based  upon  a  lower  scale  of  salaries  than  is  now  in  forc«. 
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Richter  or  judges  of  the  lower  courts.  In  his  dehghtful  volume  on 
the  Oberlehrer,  Mr.  Learned  writes  as  follows: 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  German  State,  the  classes  of  public  servants 
are  numerous,  and  their  ranks,  rights,  titles,  and  privileges  are  elaborated  with  great 
nicety.  The  nine  grades  in  the  civil  service  make  a  fairly  accurate  basis  for  measure- 
ment of  public  importance,  and  class  differences  are  minutely  scrutinized.  Now  it 
happens  that  of  all  State  officials,  the  judges  in  courts  of  the  first  instance  are  most 
closely  comparable  to  the  Oberlehrer.  They  are  members  of  a  court  organized  on 
the  collegiate  principle;  they  have  approximately  the  same  training  as  the  Oberlehrer, 
and  are  not  far  from  the  latter  in  numbers. 

It  was  claimed  that — 
the  professional  qualifications,  the  conditions  of  service,  and  the  social  obligations  of 
the  Oberlehrer  were  fully  equal  to  those  of  the  Richter;  that  the  service  of  the  Gym- 
nasien  to  society  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  law  court;  and  that,  primarily,  for  the 
sake  of  these  schools,  an  equal  rating  was  necessary  to  secure  the  ablest  brains  for  the 
profession  and  to  give  the  prestige  necessary  for  the  Oberlehrer  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties. 

The  Kaiser,  Bismarck,  and  Paulsen  were  among  the  Oberlehrer's 
champions  in  the  fight  which  was  finally  won  by  parhamentary 
decree  in  1909. 

The  instructors  in  a  secondary  school  of  Prussia  consist  of  (1) 
the  Probandus,  or  candidate  on  probation;  (2)  the  Hilfslehrer,  or 
part-time  instructor,  who  is  quahfied  for  a  higher  position  but 
awaits  an  opening;  (3)  the  Oberlehrer;  (4)  the  professor;  (5)  the 
director.  The  title  of  professor  is  purely  honorary  and  was  granted 
as  an  offshoot  of  the  struggle  referred  to  above  for  improving  the 
social  standing  of  the  teacher.  The  ministry  may  appoint  one-third 
of  the  regular  staff  of  the  higher  school  to  a  rank  equivalent  to  that 
of  university  professor,  and  all  those  so  nominated  are  authorized 
to  use  the  title.  Although  it  was  intended  that  the  honor  should  be 
a  reward  of  merit,  in  practice  it  is  awarded  irrespective  of  merit 
to  the  upper  and  older  section  of  the  faculty 

As  for  the  number  of  hours  of  service  per  week,  German  teachers 
compare  well  with  American  and  Enghsh,  but  badly  with  their 
French  colleagues.  Special  teachers  give  26  hours  of  instruction 
per  week;  Hilfslehrer,  24;  Oberlehrer,  22;  and  professors,  usually  20; 
but  all  are  Uable  to  extra  work  without,  as  in  France,  extra  remuneration.  The  teach- 
ers are  expected  to  watch  over  their  pupils'  health,  to  prepare  their  lessons  carefully 
and  mark  their  exercises  regularly,  to  consult  the  director  before  undertaking  any 
private  work  and  the  ProvinzialschulkoUegium  before  venturing  to  marry,  and  above 
all  to  refrain  from  political  controversy  and  pamphlet  writing.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
French  masters,  though  equally  civil  servants,  are  bound  by  none  of  these  petty 
regulations. 

In  addition  to  an  almost  overwhelming  burden  of  official  duties, 
the  director  must  usually  also  teach  12  to  15  hours  a  week.  But  in 
spite  of  his  great  responsibihties,  he  is  warned  that  even  in  official 
relations  with  teachers  he  should  not  emphasize  the  fact  of  his  pre- 
cedence.   As  Mr.  Learned  remarks,  ''He  is  but  primus  inter  pares, 
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and  the  members  of  the  KoUegium  do  not  allow  him  to  ignore  or 
forget  the  fact. ' 

Although  the  school  obligations  of  the  Oberlehrer  are  arduous,  it  is 
common  practice  for  him  to  supplement  his  small  salary  by  private 
tutoring  and  by  boarding  students  at  his  home.  He  can  by  frugal 
management  comfortably  rear  and  educate  a  large  family,  while  con- 
stantly enjoying  a  sense  of  security  in  the  tenure  of  his  office  and  in 
provisions  made  for  disability  and  advancing  age.  Moreover,  his  social 
status  in  the  community  is  of  importance  commensurate  with  that  of 
one  whom  Bismarck  declared  to  be  ''the  most  important  factor  in 
patriotic  education  of  the  rising  generation." 

To  such  training,  career,  and  rewards  the  candidate  who  presents 
himself  for  preparation  as  a  teacher  in  a  secondary  school  in  Germany 
may  look  forward. 

The  scientific  publications  of  professors  in  secondary  schools  con- 
sist mainly  of  textbooks  and  of  discussions  of  methods  in  teaching. 
Among  mathematicians  who  have  produced  purely  scientific  work 
during  professional  activity,  the  notable  case  of  Grassmann  may  be 
cited. 

It  was  formerly  normal  for  a  university  professor  to  start  his 
career  by  teaching  in  a  secondary  school.  For  example :  Weierstrass, 
Clebsch,  Fuchs,  Kummer;  and  among  those  Uving,  Sturm,  Killing, 
Lampe,  and  Wangerin.  But  since  about  1870  this  has  happened 
rarely  At  the  Technische  Hochschule  in  Berhn  certain  courses  are 
given  by  secondary  school  professors,  some  of  whom  have  been  called 
to  universities;  for  instance,  Jahnke  and  Salkowski.  At  Strassburg, 
Simon  has  been  both  professor  in  a  secondary  school  and  honorary 
professor  in  the  university  since  1903. 
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4+32  pp. 

G.  LEUBUSCHER,  fiber  Notwendigleit  der  Aushildung  der  Lehrer  in  Gesundheitspflege. 

(Schriften  des  deutschen  Ausschusses  fiir  den  mathematischen  und  natur- 
wissenschaftlichen Unterricht,  Heft  7.)    Leipzig,  Teubner,  1911.    14  pp. 

F.  KLEIN,  Vortrdge  iiber  den  mathematischen  Unterricht  an  den  hdheren  Schulen.  Bear- 
beitet  von  R.  Schimmack.  Teil  1:  Von  der  Organisation  des  mathematischen 
Unterrichts.    Leipzig,  Teubner,  1907.    9+236  pp.  . 

The  conclusion  of  this  work  is  EUmentarmatliematik  vom  hdheren  Standpunkte  aus.   2  Telle 
Leipzig,  1908-9;  2.  Auflage,  1911-1914. 

A.  BEIER,  Die  hdheren  Schulen  in  Preussen  (fur  m'Annliche  Jugend)  und  ihre  Lehrer.  . 
3.  Auflage.    Halle  a.  d.  S.,  Verlag  der  Buchhandlung  des  Waisenhauses,  1909. 
24+1218  pp. 
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F .  MAROTTE,  L  'Enseignement  des  sciences  matUmatiques  et  physiques  dans  Venseigne- 
ment  secondaire  des  garqons  en  allemagne.  (Publications  du  musoe  pedagogique, 
nouvelle  s^rie,  no.  7)  Paris,  Imprimerie  nationale,  1905.    121  pp. 

Encyklopddisches  Handhuch  der  FadagogiJc.  2.  Auflage  mit  3  Erganzungsbande.  10 
Bande.    Herausgegeben  von  W.  Rein.    Langensalza,  Beyer,  1903-1912. 

EncyMopadie  des  gesamten  Erziehungs-  und  Unlerrichtswesens.  2.  Auflage.  10  Bande. 
Herausgegeben  von  K.  A.  Schmid  u.  a.  Leipzig,  Fugs,  1876-1887. 

Handhuch  der  Eriehzungs-  und  Unterrichtslehre  fiir  hdhere  Schulen.    2.  Auflage,  4  Bande. 

Herausgegeben  von  A.  Baumeister.    Munich,  Beck.  1902-1910. 

In  particular,  the  work  contains  Simon's  didactic  questions  of  mathematics,  which  is  also 
published  separately. 

J.  F.  BROWN,  The  Training  of  Teachers  for  Secondary  Schools  in  Germany  and  the  United 
States.    New  York,  Macmillan,  1911.    10+335  pp. 

The  chapter  on  Certification  of  Teachers  in  Prussia  contains  a  useful  complete  redaction  of  the 
regulations. 

W.  S.  LEARNED,  The  Oberlehrer.    A  Study  of  the  Social  and  Professional  Evolution 

of  the  German  Schoolmaster.    (Harvard  Studies  in  Education,  volume  1.) 

Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press,  1914.    14+150  pp. 
F .  E.  BOLTON,  The  Secondary  School  System  of  Germany.    (International  Education 

Series.)    New  York,  Appleton,  1900.  19+398. 
C.  H.  JUDD,  The,  Training  of  Teachers  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Germany.  (Bureau 

of  Education,  Bulletin,  1914,  No.  35.)    Washington,  1914. 

"The  Training  of  Teachers  in  Germany,"  pp.  54-84;  secondary  teachers,  p.  74  f. 

C.  NORWOOD  and  A.  H.  HOPE,  The  Higher  Education  of  Boys  in  England.  London 

Murray,  1909.  ' 

"Second  Education  in  Germany,"  pp.  102-127;  "Professional  Training  in  Germany" 
pp.  251-256.  ^' 

D.  E.  SMITH,  ''German  versus  American  Conditions,"  Teachers  College  Record, 

Columbia  University,  New  York,  March,  1912. 

Pages  5-11  of  The  Present  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Germany. 
M.  E.  SADLER,  "The  Unrest  in  Secondary  Education  in  Germany  and  Elsewhere" 
(pp.  1-192);  A.  E.  TWENTYMAN,  "Note  on  the  revised  Curricula  and  Pro- 
grammes of  Work  for  Higher  Schools  for  Boys  in  Prussia,  1901 "  (pp.  193-206). 
Education  in  Germany  (Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,  volume  9)* 
London,  Board  of  Education,  1902. 
M  E.  SADLER,  "Problems  in  Prussian  Secondary  Education  for  Boys,  with  special 
reference  to  similar  questions  in  England  "  (pp.  83-252);  H.  E.  D.  HAMMOND 
"The  Higher  Schools  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden;  their  Development  and 
Orgamzation"  (pp.  322-414).    (Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,  vol- 
ume 3.)    London,  Board  of  Education,  1898. 
P.  ZIERTMANN,  "Education  in  Germany,"  Monroe's  Cyclopedia  of  Education 

vol.  3,  New  York,  1912.  Pp.  68-93. 
G.  B.  M.  COORE,  "Education:  National  Systems,"  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
eleventh  edition,  1910.  ' 
Germany  has  two  periodicals  which  are  specially  devoted  to  promoting  the  teaching 
of  mathematics:  (I)  ZeitschriftfilrmathematischenundnaturwissenschaftlicJien  Unterricht 
(Leipzig,  Teubner),  founded  in  1870;  and  (2)  Unterrichtsbldtter  fiir  Mathermtik  und 
Naturwisscnschaften,  (Berlin,  Salle),  established  in  1895  as  the  organ  of  the  Verein  zur 
Forderung  des  mathematischen  und  naturwissenschaftlichen  Unterricht. 

While  current  volumes  of  the  Universitdts  Kalendar  indicate  all  lectures  delivered 
at  German  umversities,  from  semester  to  semester,  titles  of  most  of  those  on  mathe- 
matical topics  are  probably  more  readily  accessible  in  the  Bulletin  of  American  Mathe- 
matical Society  or  m  L' Enseignement  Mathematique. 


IX.  HUNGARY, 


Exclusive  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  Hungary  is  about  109,000  square 
miles  in  extent  and  has  a  population  of  over  18,265,000,  of  which 
more  than  one-half  are  Hungarians  (Magyars). 

Hungarian  education  is  administered,  for  the  most  part,  by  the 
ministry  of  worship  and  pubhc  instruction,  which  is  organized  in  10 
departments,  including  the  departments  of  elementary,  secondary, 
and  higher  education.  Although  not  all  schools  are  controlled  by 
the  State,  all  are  subject  to  State  inspection. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  right  of  inspection  over  all  secondary  schools  was  given  by  the 
secondary  school  act  of  1883.  Another  significant  feature  of  this 
law  was  that  it  gave  to  the  national  speech,  the  Hungarian  language, 
its  proper  place  in  instruction  by  directing  that  it  should  receive 
attention  in  all  school  courses. 

Secondary  schools  are  divided  into  Gymnasia  and  "Real  Schools.'' 
The  aim  of  these  schools  is  to  provide  boys  with  a  higher  general 
training,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  universities.  The  Gymnasia 
attempt  to  carry  out  this  aim  by  means  of  a  humanistic  training, 
especially  classical;  the  Real  schools  by  means  of  modern  languages, 
mathematics,  and  natural  science. 

The  secondary  school  course  of  eight  years  (Classes  I-VIII)  is  based 
upon  the  first  four  years  of  the  primary  school  course.^  In  the  Real 
schools,  the  pupil  studies  9-11  subjects  each  year  and  receives  28-30 
hours  of  instruction  per  week.  In  the  whole  course  30  hours  per 
week  of  class  work  have  been  devoted  to  mathematics  and  22  hours 
to  drawing  and  geometry,  or  two-ninths  of  the  total  number  of  hours 
in  the  course  has  been  assigned  to  these  two  subjects.  In  the  Gym- 
nasia this  proportion  is  reduced  to  two-thirteenths.  Here  arithmetic 
is  taught  in  Classes  I-III;  algebra,  plane  geometry,  and  plane  trigo- 
nometry in  Classes  IV-VI;  algebra,  sohd  geometry,  spherical  trigo- 
nometry, and  graphs  in  Classes  VII-VIII.  In  the  Real  schools  these 
subjects  are  developed  at  greater  length,  especially  the  section  on 

iThe  six-year  courses  of  the  "burgher"  schools  (Polg4ri  iskol4k)  for  boys  are  also  based  upon  this  course 
but  the  form  and  maimer  of  instruction  is  that  of  higher  elementary  schools. 

In  Croatia  and  Slavonia  the  eight-year  course  of  secondary  education  is  in  the  Realgymnasia. 

The  Hungarian  scheme  of  secondary  education  is  almost  identical,  even  to  the  programs,  with  that  of 
Austria. 
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graphs,  which  becomes  a  course  in  plane  analytic  geometry.  Eight 
hours  of  descriptive  geometry  also  come  into  the  program  of  Classes 
VI-VIII  of  the  Real  schools. 

A  pubhc  examination  takes  place  at  the  close  of  each  school  year. 
At  the  end  of  his  eighth  school  year  the  pupil  must  take  the  final 
examination.  This  examination  is  partly  written  and  partly  oral. 
The  oral  part  is  pubhc.  The  student  who  passes  this  examination 
successfully  receives  a  certificate  of  maturity."  He  is  then  usually 
about  18  years  of  age. 

The  certificate  of  maturity  from  a  Gymnasium  entitles  the  pupil  to 
entrance  into  any  Himgarian  university.  The  certificate  of  maturity 
from  a  Real  school  entitles  a  pupil  to  entrance  into  a  Polytechnikum, 
or  the  mathematical  or  science  department  of  a  university. 

THE  UNIVERSITIES  AND  POLYTECHNIKUM,  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

TEACHERS. 

In  -Hungary  there  are  five  universities  maintained  by  the  State: 
The  University  of  Budapest,  with  over  7,000  students  and  the  chief 
center  of  classical  and  scientific  study  and  research  in  the  Kingdom; 
the  University  of  Kolozsvar,  with  over  2,000  students;  and  the  uni- 
versities at  Zagrab  (Agram),  Pressburg  (Pozsony),  and  Debreczen, 
the  last  two  of  which  were  founded  in  1912.^  The  Royal  Josef s- 
Polytechnikum  at  Budapest  has  about  170  professors  and  about 
1,800  students. 

The  secondary  school  education  act  of  1883  gives  definite  instruc- 
tions concerning  the  training  of  secondary  school  professors.  The 
candidate  must  meet  the  following  requirements: 

{a)  He  must  have  graduated  from  a  Gymnasium  or  Real  school.  In  the  latter  case 
he  must  be  able  to  read  and  understand  easy  Latin,  for  example  Ceesar's  writin<?s, 
Ovid'a  poetry,  and  Cicero's  letters. 

(b)  He  must  have  spent  four  years  in  a  university  or  Polytechnikum  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  special  subjects  he  wishes  to  be  qualified  to  teach.  He  must  choose  at 
least  two  subjects,  and  he  is  strongly  recommended  to  take  three.  He  must  also  show 
(1)  proficiency  in  the  Hungarian  language,  literature,  history,  and  general  Hungarian 
culture;  (2)  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  pedagogy,  history,  principles  and  methods 
of  education;  (3)  a  knowledge  of  the  special  methods  of  teaching  his  special  subjects; 
and  (4)  that  he  has  studied  logic,  psychology,  and  the  history  of  philosophy. 

(c)  A  year  of  practical  teaching  in  a  secondary  school  after  the  completion  of  the 
four-year  university  course,  or  five  years  at  the  university  and  at  least  a  complete 
year  of  secondary  school  teaching  accomplished  during  that  time. 

The  candidates  are  examined  by  a  special  examination  commission 
organized  by  the  universities.    The  members  of  the  commission  are 

1  Neither  of  these  universities  has  a  faculty  of  mathematics  and  science.  The  University  of  Pressburg 
was  developed  from  the  Royal  Academy  of  Pressburg,  and  the  University  of  Debreczen  from  a  high  school 
which  had  been  in  existence  for  over  300  years.  Cf.  Kept,  of  U.  S.  Commis.  Educ,  1916.  vol.  1.  Washington 
1916,  pp.  684-5.  ^     '  • 
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mostly  professors  from  the  universities  and  Polytechnikum,  but  some 
are  also  Privatdocenten  or  eminent  secondary  school  professors. 

According  to  an  ordinance  of  1888  the  candidate  must  choose  at 
least  two  special  subjects  which  he  wishes  to  teach,  e.  g.,  mathematics 
with  physics  or  descriptive  geometry.  The  ordinance  recommends 
that  the  candidate  should  also  make  a  special  study  of  a  third  sci- 
entific subject  ^  or  else  of  philosophy. 

The  examination  is  threefold:  I.  The  general  examination  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  semester;  II.  the  examination  on  special  subjects 
at  the  end  of  the  eighth  semester;  III.  the  pedagogic  examination 
at  the  end  of  the  next  year,  which  the  candidate  usually  employs  in 
professional  practice. 

Those  who  fail  in  an  examination  may  come  up  again  six  months 
later.  Those  who  fail  a  second  time  may  not  again  present  them- 
selves for  examination  till  a  year  later,  during  which  period  they 
must  have  attended  lectures  at  a  university  or  at  the  Polytechnikum. 

I.  The  General  Examination  is  composed  of  two  parts,  an  oral  and 
a  written  examination.  The  former  is  pubHc.  In  the  latter  and  in 
other  written  tests  10  hours  are  allowed.  The  candidate  must  write 
a  theme  in  the  Hungarian  language  on  some  subject  of  interest  in 
Hungarian  literature. 

In  the  oral  examination  the  mathematical  candidate  is  examined 

in — 

(1)  Plane  and  spherical  trigonometry;  (2)  analytic  geometry;  (3)  analysis— complex 
numbers,  infinite  series,  elements  of  the  theory  of  equations  and  of  differential  and 
integral  calculus;  (4)  descriptive  geometry— (a)  orthogonal  parallel  projection,  axo- 
nometry,  oblique  parallel  projection,  central  projection  and  collineation;  (6)  elements 
of  the  constructive  theory  of  lines  and  surfaces;  (c)  shades  and  shadows;  {d)  perspec- 
tive; (5)2  physics— (a)  experimental  physics;  (6)  elements  of  analytic  mechanics;  (6) 
Hungarian  language  and  literature;  and  (7)  one  modern  language  (German,  French, 
English,  or  Italian),  with  the  literature  of  the  same. 

At  this  examination  the  candidate  must  be  provided  with  his  cer- 
tificate of  birth,  a  medical  certificate,  his  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  secondary  school,  and  a  certificate  to  prove  that  he  has 
studied  the  requisite  time  in  a  university. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  indications  of  what  knowledge  is  expected 
for  the  above  examinations  in  analytic  geometry  and  in  analysis : 

In  analytic  geometry:  Points,  lines,  and  complete  discussion  of  conic  sections; 
generation  of  conies  by  projective  pencils,  parabolas  through  four  points;  conies 
through  five  points,  common  properties  of  two  conies,  pencils  of  conies  and  circles, 
radical  axis;  line  coordinates,  trilinear  coordinates,  principle  of  duality,  conies  in 
line  coordinates,  generation  of  a  conic  by  projective  ranges,  theorems  of  Pascal  and 
Brianchon;  point  coordinates  in  space,  lines  and  planes  in  space,  coordinate  trans- 

1  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  candidate  to  offer  as  three  subjects  mathematics,  physics,  and  descriptive 
geometry. 

2  If  a  candidate  has  not  elected  to  speciaUze  in  both  (4)  and  (5)  he  is  examined  in  only  one  o.  them. 
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formation;  facility  in  determining  geometric  loci. — In  analysis:  Thorough  discussion 
of  irrational  and  complex  numbers,  De  Moivre's  theorem,  general  theory  of  root  ex- 
traction (binomial  equations),  properties  of  roots  of  unity;  infinite  series,  conditional 
and  unconditional  convergence,  series  with  complex  members;  convergency  of 
power  series,  circle  of  convergence,  continuity  of  power  series;  definition  of  ele- 
mentary functions  by  power  series;  binomial,  exponential,  and  logarithmic  series; 
connection  between  exponential  and  trigonometric  functions;  Taylor's  and  Mac- 
laurin's  expansions;  maxima  and  minima  of  one  and  of  several  variables;  multiple 
integrals,  surface,  volume;  fundamental  theorem  of  algebra  that  every  equation  has 
a  root;  symmetric  functions  of  the  roots;  cubic  and  biquadratic  equations;  approxi- 
mation methods  of  Horner  and  Lagrange;  elimination,  methods  of  Sylvester  and 
B^zout. 

II.  After  two  more  years  oi  university  study  the  candidate  may 
present  himself  for  examination  in  his  special  subjects.  Five  months 
before  he  presents  himself  he  is  given  a  theme  in  each  of  his  sub- 
jects, upon  which  he  has  to  write  a  dissertation.  In  this  dissertation 
the  candidate  must  show  famiharity  with  the  hterature  of  the  sub- 
ject as  well  as  originality  and  knowledge  in  its  presentation.  All 
authorities  must  be  carefully  indicated.  These  themes  are  passed 
upon  by  the  professors  of  the  examination  commission.  If  a  dis- 
sertation is  regarded  as  ^'insufficient/'  another  one  has  to  be  prepared. 

In  addition  to  these  dissertations  an  oral  examination  is  required. 
In  this  the  candidate  must  show  decided  proficiency  in  each  of  his 
subjects.  AU  aids,  except  a  table  of  logarithms,  are  forbidden.  In 
case  of  failure  at  the  oral  examination,  another  trial  may  be  made  in 
six  months.  The  oral  examination  in  mathematics  is  on:  (1)  The 
mathematics  of  the  secondary  schools;  (2)  certain  parts  of  geometry, 
algebra,  and  analysis  common  for  all  candidates;  (3)  the  following 
five  subjects,  one  of  which  the  candidate  must  know  thoroughly, 
the  others  in  a  general  way— (a)  Modern  geometry  and  the  theory 
of  algebraic  forms;  (5)- number  theory  and  higher  algebra;  (c)  general 
theory  of  skew  curves  and  surfaces;  {d)  general  theory  of  analytic 
and  elliptic  functions;  (e)  advanced  portions  of  integral  calculus. 

In  connection  with  (1)  the  candidate  must  not  only  display  such 
acquaintance  with  the  subjects  as  is  requisite  for  graduation,  but 
also  a  deeper  scientific  insight  into  elementary  mathematics  and  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  rigorous  analysis.  Facihty  in  geometric 
drawing  is  also  required.  As  to  (2)  the  general  examination  is  sup- 
plemented by  consideration  of  the  following  topics : 

Elements  of  synthetic  geometry,  ranges  and  pencils,  harmonic  and  anharmonic 
ratio,  involution,  projective  properties  of  conies;  point  coordinates  in  space,  different 
forms  of  the  equation  of  a  plane,  tetrahedrons,  classification  of  surfaces  pf  the  second 
degree,  general  properties,  particular  surfaces,  pencils  of  quadrics;  adjoint  and  com- 
pound determinants,  volume  of  tetrahedron  and  other  geometric  applications,  func- 
tional determinants;  continued  fractions  and  indeterminate  equations;  infinite 
products,  Wallis's  formula;  total  differential  equations,  existence  of  a  solution, 
general  and  particular  solutions,  simplest  differential  equations  of  the  first  and  second 
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order,  integrating  factor,  linear  differential  equations,  variation  of  the  constant, 
application  of  differential  equations  to  geometric  questions. 

Under  (3)  the  candidate  is  examined  in  the  subjects  indicated  in 
the  following  synopses : 

(a)  Homogeneous  coordinates  in  the  plane  and  in  space;  conies  and  quadrica  in 
these  coordinates;  symbolic  notation;  line  coordinates  in  space;  line  geometry; 
projective  properties  of  lines  and  surfaces;  singularities;  algebraic  forms;  binary  and 
ternary  forms;  the  most  important  invariants  and  covariants;  general  theory  of 
quadratic  forms;  orthogonal  substitutions. 

(6)  Elements  of  number  theory;  congruences;  general  theory  of  quadratic  residues 
and  quadratic  forms;  general  theory  of  algebraic  numbers;  substitutions  and  groups; 
rational  functions  of  roots  of  an  equation;  resolvents;  cyclotomy;  Abel's  equations; 
conditions  for  the  solution  of  algebraic  equations;  theorems  of  Sturm,  Sylvester,  and 
Hermite  on  the  separation  of  roots  of  an  equation;  theory  of  elimination;  chief  proofs 
of  the  fundamental  theorem  of  algebra  (Gauss,  Cauchy,  etc.). 

(c)  Skew  curves:  Tangent  and  normal  planes,  first  and  second  curvature,  evolutes; 
curved  surfaces;  tangent  and  normal  planes,  lines  on  surfaces,  surface  elements, 
tangency  of  surfaces;  theory  of  curvature,  lines  of  curvature,  orthogonal  surfaces, 
confocal  quadrics,  Dupin's  theorem,  elliptic  coordinates,  conformal  representation 
of  surfaces;  geodesic  lines;  partial  differential  equations  of  surfaces;  theory  of  ruled 
surfaces. 

(d)  Functions  of  a  complex  variable:  Single  and  multiple- valued  functions,  Rie- 
mann's  surfaces,  integration  of  functions  of  a  complex  variable,  analytic  expressions 
for  single  and  multiple  valued  functions,  Dirichlet's  principle;  algebraic  functions, 
logarithms,  trigonometric  integrals;  the  three  kinds  of  elliptic  integrals  and  reduction 
of  general  elliptic  integrals,  the  modulus  of  periodicity  of  integrals;  periodic  func- 
tions in  general,  fundamental  properties  of  elliptic  functions,  theta  functions, 
development  into  series;  Abel's  theorem,  the  problem  of  transformation. 

(e)  The  more  important  definite  integrals,  multiple  integrals,  Fourier  series  and 
integrals,  gamma  functions,  spherical  harmonics;  fundamental  ideas  of  the  calculus 
of  variations,  variation  of  functions,  simple  and  multiple  integrals,  maxima  and 
minima,  second  variation;  simultaneous  differential  equations  (general,  complete, 
and  singular  solutions),  partial  differential  equations  of  the  first  order;  partial  differ- 
ential equations  of  the  second  order,  integration  of  partial  differential  equations  of 
mathematical  physics  by  means  of  infinite  series,  methods  of  Monge  and  Ampere. 

In  descriptive  geometry  and  physics,  elaborate  requirements  are 
also  made.  To  this  oral  examination  the  candidate  must  bring  his 
certificate  to  show  he  has  passed  the  general  examination,  and  a 
certificate  to  show  that  he  has  studied  two  years  further  in  the 
university  or  Polytechnikum. 

III.  A  year  after  the  special  examination,  the  candidate  may  pre- 
sent himself  for  his  examination  in  pedagogy.  This  consists  of  a 
philosophic  or  pedagogic  dissertation,  and  an  oral  examination  m 
history  of  philosophy,  logic,  psychology,  pedagogy,  history  of  peda- 
gogy, and.  special  methods  for  teaching  mathematics.  The  exam- 
iners have  constantly  in  mind  the  candidate's  quaUfications  with 
regard  to  teaching  all  classes  of  the  secondary  schools.  There  is  no 
such  thing  in  Hungary  as  a  teacher's  being  qualified  to  teach  only 
in  the  lower  classes  of  the  State  secondary  schools.  We  have  seen 
that  this  is  not  unusual  in  Austria. 
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In  pursuing  the  courses  leading  to  these  examinations  hrilhant 
students  may  receive  an  annual  stipend  of  1,000  crowns  ($200). 
The  plan  of  study  requires  not  less  than  20  hours  a  week  of  lectures. 
In  the  first  two  years  are: 

History  of  Hungarian  literature  (2  semesters,  2  hours  weekly) ;  Hungarian  language 
(1  s.,  2  h.);  Hungarian  cufture  (1  s.,  1  h.).  In  the  third  and  fourth  years  are:  Logic 
(1  8.,  2  h.);  psychology  (1  s.,  2  h.);  theoretical  pedagogy  (1  s.,  2  h.);  history  of  philos- 
ophy (1  8.,  2  h.);  history  of  pedagogy  (1  s.,  2  h.). 

Lectures  on  subjects  of  the  group  mathematics  and  physics  are  dis- 
tributed as  follows  (all  subjects  run  through  the  year): 

First  year:  Geometry  and  analysis  (9-12  hours);  algebra  and  number  theory  (3 
hours);  experimental  physics  (7  hours). 

Second  year:  Analysis,  continued  (3  hours);  geometry,  continued  (2  hours);  algebra 
or  number  theory  (3  hours);  exercises  with  reference  to  the  program  of  the  secondary 
schools  (2  hours);  mechanics  (6  hours);  numerical  exercises  in  physics  (2  hours). 

Third  year:  Special  lectures  in  mathematics  (5  hours) ;  mathematical  exercises  (2 
hours);  scientific  treatment  of  the  subjects  in  the  secondary  schools  (2  hours);  theo- 
retical physics  (4  hours);  exercises  in  experimental  physics  (5  hours). 

Fourth  year:  Special  lectures  in  mathematics  (5  hours);  mathematical  exercises 
(2  hours);  scientific  treatment  of  the  subjects  in  the  secondary  schools  (2  hours); 
theoretic  physics  (4  hours);  chemistry  (2  hours). 

For  the  group  mathematics  and  descriptive  geometry,  the  schedule  is 
as  follows : 

First  year:  Geometry  and  analysis  (9-12  hours);  algebra  and  number  theory  (3 
hours);  descriptive  geometry  (5-6  hours);  constructive  drawing  (7  hours). 

Second  year:  Continuation  of  analysis  (3  hours);  continuation  of  geometry  (2  hours); 
algebra  and  number  theory  (3  hours);  exercises  with  reference  to  the  program  of  the 
secondary  schools  (2  hours);  projective  geometry  (2  hours);  special  lectures  on  descrip- 
tive geometry  (2  hours);  review  and  questions  of  descriptive  geometry  (3  hours). 

Third  year:  Special  lectures  in  mathematics  (5  hours);  mathematical  exercises  (2 
hours);  scientific  treatment  of  secondary  school  mathematics  (2  hours);  special  lec- 
tures and  exercises  in  descriptive  geometry  (4  hours). 

Fourth  year:  Special  lectures  in  mathematics  (5  hours);  scientific  treatment  of 
secondary  school  mathematics  (2  hours);  mathematical  exercises  (2  hours);  special 
lectures  and  exercises  in  descriptive  geometry  (4  hours). 

In  Budapest  the  student  may  attend  such  courses  in  both  the  uni- 
versity and  the  Polytechnikum. 
The  Baron  Eotvos  College  in  Budapest  is  an  important  institution — ■ 

the  object  of  which  is  to  give  deserving  students  of  the  Budapest  University  who 
intend  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  an  opportunity  for  holding  social  intercourse 
with  their  fellows  and  for  acquiring  the  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  necessary 
to  qualify  them  for  their  work.  The  college  is  directly  subordinate  to  the  minister  of 
public  instruction,  who  delegates  his  authority  to  the  curator.  For  expert  guidance  of 
the  resident  students  four  tutors  (chosen  by  the  curator  from  among  the  teachers  in 
the  service  of  the  State)  are  appointed  by  the  minister  (for  periods  of  three  years  in 
rotation)  for  special  duties.  They  are  present  in  the  college  during  the  hours  devoted 
to  private  study  to  give  individual  or  combined  instruction  to  the  candidates,  and,  as 
occasion  arises,  to  hold  special  courses  of  lectures. 
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We  have  yet  to  consider  the  institutions  where  our  future  second- 
ary school  professor,  who  has  completed  his  four  years  in  the  univer- 
sity, receives  a  year  of  professional  training. 

Under  the  direct  control  of  the  minister  of  education  is  a  State 
Training  College  (founded  in  1895)  for  Secondary  Teachers.  It  is 
established  at  Budapest,  and  its  aim  is  to  train  university  students 
for  the  profession  of  teaching.  The  students  all  live  together  in  the 
training  college,  and  continue  their  university  studies  simultane- 
ously with  their  pedagogic  training.  At  the  head  of  the  college  is  a 
curator,  and  under  him  are  four  professors  who  are  appointed  by  the 
minister.  It  is  the  duty  of  these  professors  to  teach  the  students  the 
principles  underlying  education,  and  to  show  them  how  they  can  be 
applied.  The  students  teach  in  a  Gymnasium  connected  with  the 
training  college  for  that  purpose.  The  methods  adopted  are  Her- 
bartian  as  worked  out  by  Ziller  and  Stoy.  At  the  end  of  each  school 
year  the  curator  and  professors  formally  confer  together  in  regard  to  ; 
the  students'  progress,  and  weed  out  the  imsatisfactory  ones.  Stu- 
dents may  not  remain  in  the  college  longer  than  four  years. 

There  is  also  the  famous  Pedagogic  Seminar  at  Budapest,  founded 
in  1872  by  Dr.  K^rman.^  This  institution  was  modeled  on  Ziller's 
''Seminar''  at  Leipzig.  It  has  three  distinct  aims:  (1)  To  be  a  gym- 
nasium; (2)  to  be  a  practice  school  for  secondary  teachers;  (3)  to  be 
an  institution  for  promoting  special  methods  of  teaching  in  Hungarian  | 
secondary  schools. 

The  students  in  the  Budapest  Pedagogic  Seminar  are  young  men 
who  have  spent  eight  years  in  a  secondary  school  and  four  years  in  a 
university  and  have  passed  the  general  and  special  examinations  | 
given  by  the  examination  commission.  ! 

They  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  theory  of  special  secondary 
school  teaching  in  connection  with  practical  experience  of  the  same. 
Their  philosophic  and  theoretic  studies  are  already  completed.  The 
staff  consists  of  leading  professors  of  special  subjects,  a  professor  of  : 
pedagogy,  and  a  director.  j 
After  each  candidate  announces  the  special  subject  he  wishes  to  ! 
teach,  he  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  of  that  subject.  | 
At  first  he  is  not  himself  permitted  to  teach,  but  he  must  attend  all 
the  lessons  the  directing  professor  gives  to  the  various  classes;  he 
must  then  work  out  series  of  lessons  under  the  direction  of  the  pro-  j 
fessor;  and  after  about  three  months  he  may  begin  to  teach.    The  | 
professor  is  always  present  at  his  lessons  to  offer  him  advice  and 
criticism. 

Every  week  there  is  a  Praktilum  or  criticism  lesson.    In  the  early 
part  of  the  year  these  lessons  are  given  by  the  professors,  with  the 

1  For  a  description  of  this  Seminar  the  following  articles  on  "Das  Padogogische  Universitats-Seminar 
in  Budapest"  in  Padagogische  Studien  (Neue  Folge  herausgegeben  von  W.  Rein  at  Dresden)  may  be  con- 
sulted in  Jahrgang  8  (1887),  pp.  219-222,  by  E.  Leonhardt;  in  Jahrgang  9  (1888),  pp.  99-103.  It  will  also 
be  of  interest  to  turn  to  M.  KArmAn  Beispiel  eines  rationallen  Lehr plans  fiir  Gy  mnasien,  Halle  a  S..  1890. 
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whole  Seminar  present.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  candidates 
give  the  lessons,  and  conferences  are  held  two  days  after  each  lesson, 
in  which  all  points  raised  by  the  Praktika  are  fully  discussed.  Twice 
a  week  a  Theoretikum  is  held  in  which  general  principles  a^d  special 
methods  of  secondary  school  teaching  are  discussed. 

Teachers  of  secondary  flchools  attain  to  full  service  after  three  years'  probationary 
service.  At  this  stage  they  receive  an  annual  salary  of  2,000  crowns  ($400)  in  the 
capital,  and  1,600  crowns  ($320)  in  the  provinces.  The  teachers  under  full  appoint- 
ment are  divided  into  two  classes.  Salaries  in  the  lower  class  begin  at  2, 600  crowns  and 
rise  by  periodical  increase,  to  3,200  crowns;  in  the  higher  classes  the  salaries  increase 
by  successive  additions,  from  3,600  to  4,400  crowns.  Directors  receive  from  4,800  to 
6,000  crowns. 

After  10  years'  service,  according  to  the  regulations  of  1894,  a 
teacher  is  entitled  to  a  pension  of  40  per  cent  of  his  salary,  and  for 
each  year  of  further  service  the  pension  increases  by  3  per  cent,  so 
that  at  the  end  of  30  years'  service  the  teacher  may  retire  on  full 
salary. 

Teachers  contribute  to  the  pension  fund  one-third  of  the  excess  of 
a  year's  salary  above  690  crowns,  and  one-third  of  every  increase  in 
salary.    These  sums  are  paid  only  once. 
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X.  ITALY. 


Italy  is  about  110,600  square  miles  in  extent,  and  its  population 
of  upward  of  36,000,000  is  in  general  perfectly  homogeneous  in 
language,  except  for  about  250,000  people  of  French,  Teutonic, 
Slavonic,  Albanian,  Greek,  and  Spanish  origin. 

The  educational  system  of  the  country  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
minister,  who  is  a  member  of  the  cabinet  and  either  a  deputy  or  a 
senator.  He  is  assisted  and  in  some  respects  controlled  by  the  con- 
siglio  superiore  or  higher  council  which,  in  accord  with  legislation  of 
1909,  has  36  members.  These  members  consist  of  6  senators  elected 
by  the  Senate,  6  deputies  (not  university  professors)  elected  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  12  members  nominated  by  the  minister,  and 
12  designated  by  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  university  pro- 
fessors. The  consigUo,  on  request  of  the  minister,  prepares  and 
examines  all  bills  and  general  provisions  relating  to  the  organization 
of  schools,  appomtment  of  professors,  etc.  The  power  of  control  on 
the  part  of  the  consigho  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  minister 
can  neither  dismiss  nor  suspend  a  professor  without  its  consent. 

Three  departments  of  the  ministry  of  pubHc  mstruction  are  con- 
cerned, respectively,  with  elementary  and  normal  education,  secondary 
education,  and  higher  education. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  secondary-school  training  of  Italy  is  based  upon  four  years' 
preparation  in  the  elementary  schools  (pupil's  age  6  to  10  years). 
Apart  from  certain  normal  schools  there  are  two  broad  types  of 
secondary  schools:  (1)  Classical  schools  and  modern  schools  with 
Latin;  (2)  modern  schools  without  Latin,  and  technical  schools.  Of 
the  first  type  there  is  the  ginnasio,  with  a  five  years'  course  leading 
up  to  the  liceo,  whose  three  years'  course  prepares  for  entry  into  the 
imiver^ities.  The  second  type  includes  the  scuola  tecnica  and  scuola 
complementare,  each  with  a  three  years'  course.  They  are  preparatory 
for  such  schools  as  the  istituto  tecnico,  with  a  four  years'  course,^ 
and  the  istituto  nautico,  with  a  course  of  three  years. 

1  As  an  exception  the  course  for  the  industrial  section  of  the  istituto  di  Bergomo  lasts  five  years. 
Concerning  mathematical  instruction  in  technical  schools  and  institutes,  see  G.  Scorza,  L'insegnamento 
della  matematica  nelle  scuole  e  negli  istituti  tecnici.    (Commissione  internazionale  l'insegnamento  mate- 
matico.)   Roma,  1911.   34  pp. 
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In  1912-13  the  relative  numbers  of  these  schools  for  boys  and  gu-ls 
were  as  foUows : 

Government.  Private. 

Normal  schools.   144  124 

Ginnasl   291  262 

Licei   162  77 

Technical  schools   344  207 

Technical  institutes   79  32 

Mercantile  marine  institutes   20  0 

No  student  is  admitted  to  a  secondary  school  unless  he  has  passed 
an  examination  called  maturita. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  classical  ginnasio  includes  the  Italian 
language  and  hterature,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  mathematics,  and  a 
little  drawing  and  natural  history.  In  the  corresponding  hceo, 
philosophy,  physics,  and  chemistry  are  taught  in  addition  to  aU  the 
subjects  (except  French)  of  the  ginnasio.  In  the  '"modern"  ginnasi 
and  Hcei,  estabhshed  by  an  act  of  1911,  Greek  is  no  longer  taught; 
instruction  in  Itahan,  Latin,  French,  German,  or  English,  geography 
and  history,  mathematics,  natural  history,  drawing,  and  physical 
culture  is  given  at  these  ginnasi.  Besides  these  the  course  at  the 
corresponding  licei  includes,  in  addition,  pohtical  economy,  phil- 
osophy, civics,  physics,  chemistry,  astronomy,  and  physical  geog- 
raphy. In  cities  having  a  ginnasio  and  a  hceo,  the  two  schools  are 
combined  in  a  liceo-ginnasio.  The  ' 'modern"  schools  with  Latin 
are  being  established  in  those  cities  which  have  more  than  one  liceo- 
ginnasio.  The  licenza  ginnasiale,  or  diploma,  of  a  ginnasio  repre- 
sents the  standard  of  training  for  minor  posts  in  the  civil  service 
and  for  the  hcei.  The  diploma  licenza  liceale,  awarded  after  the  sat- 
isfactory completion  of  the  eight-year  period  of  secondary  education, 
admits  to  the  universities. 

At  this  time  the  student  who  has  taken  the  possible  mathematical 
courses  of  the  Hceo  has  been  taught — 

In  algebra:  Equations  of  the  first  and  second  degree,  progressions,  theory  of  indices, 
theory  of  logarithms,  binomial  theorem,  irrational  numbers,  prime  numbers  and 
divisibility,  indeterminate  equations  of  the  first  degree.  In  geometry:  Relations  of 
positions,  equality  of  solids;  proportion  and  similitude  in  plane  geometry;  measure- 
ment; theory  and  application  to  plane  geometry;  practical  rules  for  the  measure  of 
curved  surfaces  and  of  solids;  equivalence  and  similitude  of  solids;  theory  of  the 
measure  of  curved  surfaces  and  of  solids;  applications  of  algebra  to  geometry.  In 
trigonometry:  Through  the  solution  of  plane  and  spherical  triangles. 

This  work  is  covered  by  four  hours  a  week  of  work  in  the  first  year, 
three  hours  in  the  second,  and  two  in  the  third. 

From  these  indications  we  observe  that  in  the  hceo-ginnasio 
mathematics  does  not  occupy  the  central  position,  as  in  corresponding 
schools  of  other  countries  such  as  France. 

In  the  physico-mathematical  section  of  an  istituto  tecnico  six 
hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry  in 
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the  first  year;  five  hours  to  the  same  subjects  in  the  second  year; 
and  five  hours  in  the  third  year  to  algebra,  geometry,  plane  and 
spherical  trigonometry,  and  the  elements  of  descriptive  geometry. 
All  of  the  mathematical  subjects  of  the  liceo-ginnasio  are  here  treated 
much  more  fully.  The  following  topics  are  sometimes  introduced: 
Geometry  of  the  triangle,  gcometrography,  derivatives  and  their 
apphcations  to  maxima  and  minima,  equations  of  the  third  and 
fourth  degree,  probabihties,  determinants,  history  of  elementary 
mathematics. 

Thorough  grounding  in  geometry  is  characteristic  of  Italian 
secondary  schools.  It  is  only  necessary  to  recaU  in  this  connection 
the  works  of  Sannia  and  D'Ovidio,  Faifofer,  Lazzeri  and  Bassani,  and 
de  Paolis. 

Having  thus  gathered  impressions  as  to  subjects  in  which  a  teacher 
of  mathematics  in  leading  secondary  schools  has  to  give  instruction, 
let  us  next  consider  those  schools  where  the  mathematical  teachers 
are  trained. 

THE  UNIVERSITIES  AND  TRAINING  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

The  term  ''university"  is  apphed  in  Italy  only  to  those  schools 
of  the  highest  grade  in  which  students  are  instructed  in  special 
branches  ior  the  professions  of  their  choice.  Tiiere  are  in  Italy  21 
universities,^  17  bearing  the  description  ''royal"  and  receiving  State 
subsidies  and  4  independent  of  Government  control.  Tiie  free  imi- 
versities  are  at  Perugia,  Ferrara,  Urbino,  and  Camerino.  The 
oldest  university  was  founded  at  Bologna  about  1200  and  the  youngest 
at  Palermo  in  the  early  nineteenth  century.  The  other  imiversities 
are  at  Padua,  Macerata,  Naples,  Genoa,  Pavia,  Rome,  Pisa,  Siena, 
Turm,  Catania,  Parma,  Messina,  Sassari,  CagHari,  and  Modena.  The 
largest  university  is  at  Naples,  where  there  were  more  than  4,000 
students  in  1913-14;  in  point  of  size  the  university  at  Rome,  with 
over  3,000  students,  ranks  next. 

Repeated  efforts  have  been  made  to  reduce  the  number  of  royal  universities,  which 
exceed  both  the  needs  and  the  resources  of  the  nation.  As  a  consequence  a  few 
vigorous  universities  are  found  in  tho  same  class  ^vith  a  number  of  struggling  insti- 
tutions that  are  quite  unable  to  maintain  standards  and  prestige.  The  condition 
has  been  .the  subject  of  much  discussion  in  the  legislature,  but  so  far  no  modification 
has  resulted.  Meanwhile  complaints  have  arisen  that  the  standards  of  secondary 
education  are  depressed  as  a  consequence  of  the  competition  for  students  on  the  part 
of  the  universities. 2 

1  There  are  about  a  score  of  schools  known  as  "superior  institutes,"  which  have  the  scholastic  program 
of  universities.  Though  private  they  are  more  or  less  under  the  control  of  the  Government.  Probably 
the  oldest  now  in  existence  is  that  founded  at  Florence  in  the  fourteenth  century.  An  acc«unt  of  mathe- 
matics taught  in  the  five-year  course  of  the  Reale  Istituto  Tecnico  Superiors  at  Milan  is  given  by  V.  Snyder 
in"  Mathematics  at  an  Italian  Technical  School,"  ^wHea'n  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society,  December, 
1916,  vol.  23,  pp.  149-151. 

2  Rep.  Commis.  of  Educ,  191.3-14.   Washington,  1915,  vol.  1,  pp.  757-758. 
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The  faculty  of  sciences  in  the  university  has  a  section  of  mathe- 
matics in  which  the  object  is  twofold:  (1)  To  give  to  future  engineers 
the  preparation  which  will  fit  them  for  the  Scuole  di  Applicazione 
(schools  of  apphcations);  (2)  to  prepare  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  mathematics.^  This  degree  is  a  prerequisite  for  teachers  of 
mathematics  in  secondary  schools. 

Preparation  for  the  degree  requires  four  years  of  study,  the  first 
two  leading  to  the  hcenza.  The  courses  followed  during  this  period 
are  in  physics,  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry,  algebraic  analysis, 
infinitesimal  analysis,  analytic  geometry,  projective  geometry, 
descriptive  geometry,  and  drawing. 

The  licenziati  delVuniversita  then  attend  lectiu-es  at  a  school  for 
preparation  of  secondary  school  teachers  (scuola  di  magistero)  and 
follow  courses  at  the  university  in  five  or  six  of  the  following  subjects : 
Higher  analysis,  higher  geometry,  higher  mechanics,  theoretical 
geodesy,  astronomy,  mathematical  physics.  The  scuole  di  magistero 
are  connected  with  the  faculties  of  sciences,  and  in  them  one  or  two 
professors  give  lectures  on  methods  of  teaching,  etc.  The  diploma  di 
magistero  obtained  from  these  scuole  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  its 
holder  when  he  is  seeking  a  position  in  secondary  teaching. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  the  Ucenziato  generally  offers  himself  for 
examination  in  at  least  three  of  his  five  courses;  his  second  year  is 
largely  occupied  with  his  dissertation  and  the  preparation  of  his 
minor  theses.  The  final  examination,  which  is  oral,  is  held  before  a 
commission  of  11,  consisting  of  7  professors  of  the  faculty  and  4  privati 
docenti.  If  the  examiners  award  the  candidate  a  mark  of  not  less 
than  60  per  cent,  he  is  proclaimed  dottore  in  matematiche  pure  by 
the  dean  of  the  faculty. 

It  very  often  happens  that  candidates  add  to  the  required  four 
years  of  study  a  fifth,  for  the  preparation  of  the  dissertation  and 
for  "attendance  at  special  coiu"ses  such  as  those  of  the  R.  Scuola 
Normale  Superiore  of  Pisa  and  of  the  ''Istituto  consorziale"  of 
Pa  via,  or  of  the  recently  established  mathematical  seminaries  of  the 

I  faculties  of  science  at  Rome  and  Naples. 

While  the  annual  number  of  mathematical  dottori  in  ItaUan  uni- 
versities has  not  appreciably  increased  in  the  last  30  years,  the 
number  of  secondary  schools  has  greatly  augmented,  and  the  problem 
of  procuring  properly  quahfied  teachers  has  been  a  very  difficult  one 

i  to  deal  with.    Furthermore,  the  problem  is  not  altogether  one  of 
numbers.    It  is  strongly  felt  by  many  that  while  the  larger  universi- 
ties furnish  an  admirable  scientific  training,  far  too  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  professional  and  practical  training. 
The  first  appointment  of  a  teacher  in  a  secondary  school  is  for  three  years,  after 

j  which  the  appointment  may  be  made  permanent  if  the  inspector's  report  is  favorable; 

i  "         '  ■  —   ^ 

1  A  doctor's  degree  is  required  for  admission  not  only  to  the  professions  (physician,  lawyer,  teacher  in 
secondary  school,  etc.),  but  also  to  the  highest  grade  clerkships  in  the  Government  service  in  all  branches. 
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if  not  the  appointment  is  extended  for  another  year,  when  the  teacher  is  definitely 
appointed  or  dismissed.  During  this  probationary  period  the  teacher  (professore)  is 
called  extraordinary  {straordinano);  after  the  definite  appointment,  ordinary  (or- 
dinarioy   As  a  rule  a  teacher  is  appointed  for  a  single  study  or  for  two  related  subjects. 

Teachers  in  the  first  three  classes  of  the  ginnasio  receive  as  salary 
about  $347  (1,800  hre)^  a  year  (if  extraordinary)  and  from  $386  to 
$926  (2,000  to  4,800  lire)  if  ordinary.  In  the  case  of  the  teachers  m 
the  hcei  and  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  classes  of  the  ginnasi  these  sal- 
aries are  increased  to  $414  if  extraordinary  and  $482  to  $1,042  (2,500 
to  5,400  lire)  if  ordinary.^ 

All  ordinary  teachers  receive  four  quinquennial  increases  m  salary 
of  500  fire  each.  An  increase  of  one-tenth  of  this  salary  is  made  at 
the  end  of  two  six-year  periods.  ''In  this  way  they  pass  from  the 
minimum  to  the  maximum  salaries  as  given  above.  Two  of  the  four 
fixed  increases,  but  not  two  consecutive  ones,  may  be  anticipated  one 
year  in  the  case  of  exceptionally  able  teachers. " 

Headmasters  in  schools  are  appointed  from  teachers  who  have 
taught  for  thirteen  years,  and  from  a  hst  compiled  by  the  consigho 
superiore — 

in  accordance  with  results  of  inspections.  They  are  appointed  for  a  first  period  of 
five  years,  during  which  they  teach  and  receive  extra  compensation  varymg  from 
750  to  1  000  lire  a  year.  After  the  probationary  period  they  are  permanently  appomted 
and  receive  salaries  not  higher  than  5,750  lire  for  such  schools  as  gmna^l  and  6,500  lire 
for  schools  of  the  licei  standard.  Schools  equivalent  to  Government  schools  must 
pay  the  same  salaries. 

The  teacher  is  entitled  to  a  pension  proportional  to  his  salary  and 
the  length  of  his  service.  A  pension  equal  to  the  full  salary  at  the 
time  of  retirement  is  due  to  the  teacher  who  has  served  continuously 
for  25  years  or  more.  In  case  of  his  death  two-thirds  of  the  pension 
awarded  to  the  husband  or  father  is  paid  to  the  widow  or  to  the 
children  if  orphans.       ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

The  normal  schools  form  a  third  type  of  school  in  secondary  edu- 
cation •  All  that  has  been  stated  above  with  reference  to  the  appoint- 
ment salaries,  and  pensions  of  hcei  teachers  apphes  to  teachers  m  the 
normal  schools.  Their  courses  are  designed  to  quahfy  teachers  tor 
the  primary  schools.  ^  

I  In  certain  cases  when  a  teacher  would  have  only  a  few  hours  a  week  a  temporary  ^PP^^ment  is  made. 
Such  anpo^toents  are  also  made  if  a  regular  appointee  can  not  be  found  for  the  place,  and  schools  with 
a  l^gfnumrr  o7^  when  it  is  necessary  to  divide  classes  and  the  regular  teacher  can  not  take  charge 
of  all. 

:  HompaT^^^^^^^^  with  those  of  university  professors  may  be  of  interest.  In  accordance 

Jth  a  r^cen  aw  the  sa  ary  of  the  ordinary  professor  of  State  universities  is  fixed  at  7,000  hre  mmamum; 
ZTt  of  the  ext'Io^^^^^^^  at  4,500  Ure.    The  salary  of  the  ordinary  professor  may  "icreased 

v^t  1  a  rxfmronoyo L  is  reached  through  quinquemxial  increases  of  750  Ure  each.  The  salarj  of  he 
^trlorXary  Tspecial  professor  has  a  one-tenth  quinquennial  increase,  but  must  never  exceed  the  mitial 
salary  of  an  ordinary  professor. 
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and  the  members  of  the  Kollegium  do  not  allow  him  to  ignore  or 
forget  the  fact. ' 

Although  the  school  obhgations  of  the  Oberlehrer  are  arduous,  it  is 
common  practice  for  him  to  supplement  his  small  salary  by  private 
tutoring  and  by  boarding  students  at  his  home.  He  can  by  frugal 
management  comfortably  rear  and  educate  a  large  family,  while  con- 
stantly enjoying  a  sense  of  security  in  the  tenure  of  his  office  and  in 
provisions  made  for  disability  and  advancing  age.  Moreover,  his  social 
status  in  the  community  is  of  importance  commensurate  with  that  of 
one  whom  Bismarck  declared  to  be  ''the  most  important  factor  in 
patriotic  education  of  the  rising  generation." 

To  such  training,  career,  and  rewards  the  candidate  who  presents 
himself  for  preparation  as  a  teacher  in  a  secondary  school  in  Germany 
may  look  forward. 

The  scientific  publications  of  professors  in  secondary  schools  con- 
sist mainly  of  textbooks  and  of  discussions  of  methods  in  teaching. 
Among  mathematicians  who  have  produced  purely  scientific  work 
during  professional  activity,  the  notable  case  of  Grassmann  may  be 
cited. 

It  was  formerly  normal  for  a  university  professor  to  start  his 
career  by  teaching  in  a  secondary  school.  For  example :  Weierstrass, 
Clebsch,  Fuchs,  Kummer;  and  among  those  Uving,  Sturm,  Kjlling, 
Lampe,  and  Wangerin.  But  since  about  1870  this  has  happened 
rarely  At  the  Technische  Hochschule  in  Berhn  certain  courses  are 
given  by  secondary  school  professors,  some  of  whom  have  been  called 
to  universities;  for  instance,  Jahnke  and  Salkowski.  At  Strassburg, 
Simon  has  been  both  professor  in  a  secondary  school  and  honorary 
professor  in  the  university  since  1903. 
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matical Society  or  in  U Enseignement  Mathematique. 


IX.  HUNGARY, 


Exclusive  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  Hungary  is  about  109,000  square 
miles  in  extent  and  has  a  population  of  over  18,265,000,  of  which 
more  than  one-half  are  Hungarians  (Magyars). 

Hungarian  education  is  administered,  for  the  most  part,  by  the 
ministry  of  worship  and  public  instruction,  which  is  organized  in  10 
departments,  including  the  departments  of  elementary,  secondary, 
and  higher  education.  Although  not  all  schools  are  controlled  by 
the  State,  all  are  subject  to  State  inspection. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  right  of  inspection  over  all  secondary  schools  was  given  by  the 
secondary  school  act  of  1883.  Another  significant  feature  of  this 
law  was  that  it  gave  to  the  national  speech,  the  Hungarian  language, 
its  proper  place  in  instruction  by  directing  that  it  should  receive 
attention  in  all  school  courses. 

Secondary  schools  are  divided  into  Gymnasia  and  "Real  Schools." 
The  aim  of  these  schools  is  to  provide  boys  with  a  higher  general 
training,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  universities.  The  Gymnasia 
attempt  to  carry  out  this  aim  by  means  of  a  humanistic  training, 
especially  classical;  the  Real  schools  by  means  of  modern  languages, 
mathematics,  and  natural  science. 

The  secondary  school  course  of  eight  years  (Classes  I- VIII)  is  based 
upon  the  first  four  years  of  the  primary  school  course.^  In  the  Real 
schools,  the  pupil  studies  9-11  subjects  each  year  and  receives  28-30 
hours  of  instruction  per  week.  In  the  whole  course  30  hours  per 
week  of  class  work  have  been  devoted  to  mathematics  and  22  hours 
to  drawing  and  geometry,  or  twO-ninths  of  the  total  number  of  hours 
in  the  course  has  been  assigned  to  these  two  subjects.  In  the  Gym- 
nasia this  proportion  is  reduced  to  two-thirteenths.  Here  arithmetic 
is  taught  in  Classes  I-III;  algebra,  plane  geometry,  and  plane  trigo- 
nometry in  Classes  IV-VI;  algebra,  soHd  geometry,  spherical  trigo- 
nometry, and  graphs  in  Classes  VII-VIII.  In  the  Real  schools  these 
subjects  are  developed  at  greater  length,  especially  the  section  on 

iThe  six-year  coiarses  of  the  "burgher"  schools  (PolgM  iskolak)  for  boys  are  also  based  upon  this  course 
but  the  form  and  manner  of  instruction  is  that  of  higher  elementary  schools. 

In  Croatia  and  Slavonia  the  eight-year  course  of  secondary  education  is  in  the  Realgymnasia. 

The  Hungarian  scheme  of  secondary  education  is  almost  identical,  even  to  the  programs,  with  that  of 
Austria. 
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gtaphs,  which  becomes  a  course  in  plane  analytic  geometry.  Eight 
hours  of  descriptive  geometry  also  come  into  the  program  of  Classes 
VI-VIII  of  the  Real  schools. 

A  pubhc  examination  takes  place  at  the  close  of  each  school  year. 
At  the  end  of  his  eighth  school  year  the  pupil  must  take  the  final 
examination.  This  examination  is  partly  written  and  partly  oral. 
The  oral  part  is  public.  The  student  who  passes  this  examination 
successfully  receives  a  ''certificate  of  maturity."  He  is  then  usually 
about  18  years  of  age. 

The  certificate  of  maturity  front  a  Gymnasium  entitles  the  pupil  to 
entrance  into  any  Hungarian  university.  The  certificate  of  maturity 
from  a  Real  school  entitles  a  pupil  to  entrance  into  a  Polytechnikum, 
or  the  mathematical  or  science  department  of  a  university. 

THE  UNIVERSITIES  AND  POLYTECHNIKUM,  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

TEACHERS. 

In  Hungary  there  are  five  universities  maintained  by  the  State: 
The  University  of  Budapest,  with  over  7,000  students  and  the  chief 
center  of  classical  and  scientific  study  and  research  in  the  Kingdom; 
the  University  of  Kolozsvar,  with  over  2,000  students;  and  the  uni- 
versities at  Zagrab  (Agram),  Pressburg  (Pozsony),  and  Debreczen, 
the  last  two  of  which  were  founded  in  1912. ^  The  Royal  Josefs- 
Polytechnikum  at  Budapest  has  about  170  professors  and  about 
1,800  students. 

The  secondary  school  education  act  of  1883  gives  definite  instruc- 
tions concerning  the  training  of  secondary  school  professors.  The 
candidate  must  meet  the  following  requirements: 

(a)  He  must  have  graduated  from  a  Gymnasium  or  Real  school.  In  the  latter  case 
he  must  be  able  to  read  and  understand  easy  Latin,  for  example  Ctesar's  writings, 
Ovid's  poetry,  and  Cicero's  letters. 

(6)  He  must  have  spent  four  years  in  a  university  or  Polytechnikum  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  special  subjects  he  wishes  to  be  qualified  to  teach.  He  must  choose  at 
least  two  subjects,  and  he  is  strongly  recommended  to  take  three.  He  must  also  show 
(1)  proficiency  in  the  Hungarian  language,  literature,  history,  and  general  Hungarian 
culture;  (2)  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  pedagogy,  history,  principles  and  methods 
of  education;  (3)  a  knowledge  of  the  special  methods  of  teaching  his  special  subjects; 
and  (4)  that  he  has  studied  logic,  psychology,  and  the  history  of  philosophy. 

(c)  A  year  of  practical  teaching  in  a  secondary  school  after  the  completion  of  the 
four-year  university  course,  or  five  years  at  the  university  and  at  least  a  complete 
year  of  secondary  school  teaching  accomplished  during  that  time. 

The  candidates  are  examined  by  a  special  examination  commission 
organized  by  the  universities.    The  members  of  the  commission  are 

1  Neither  of  these  universities  has  a  faculty  of  mathematics  and  science.  The  University  of  Pressburg 
was  developed  from  the  Royal  Academy  of  Pressburg,  and  the  University  of  Debreczen  from  a  high  school 
which  had  been  in  existence  for  over  300  years.  Cf.  Kept,  of  U.  S.  Commis.  Educ,  1916,  vol.  1,  Washington 
1916,  pp.  684-5.  * 
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mostly  professors  from  the  universities  and  Polytechnikum,  but  some 
are  also  Privatdocenten  or  eminent  secondary  school  professors. 

According  to  an  ordinance  of  1888  the  candidate  must  choose  at 
least  two  special  subjects  which  he  wishes  to  teach,  e.  g.,  mathematics 
with  physics  or  descriptive  geometry.  The  ordinance  recommends 
that  the  candidate  should  also  make  a  special  study  of  a  third  sci- 
entific subject  ^  or  else  of  philosophy. 

The  examination  is  threefold:  I.  The  general  examination  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  semester;  II.  the  examination  on  special  subjects 
at  the  end  of  the  eighth  semester;  III.  the  pedagogic  examination 
at  the  end  of  the  next  year,  which  the  candidate  usually  employs  in 
professional  practice. 

Those  who  fail  in  an  examination  may  come  up  again  six  months 
later.  Those  who  fail  a  second  time  may  not  again  present  them- 
selves for  examination  till  a  year  later,  during  which  period  they 
must  have  attended  lectures  at  a  university  or  at  the  Polytechnikum. 

I.  The  General  Examination  is  composed  of  two  parts,  an  oral  and 
a  written  examination.  The  former  is  pubHc.  In  the  latter  and  in 
other  written  tests  10  hours  are  allowed.  The  candidate  must  write 
a  theme  in  the  Hungarian  language  on  some  subject  of  interest  in 
Hungarian  literature. 

In  the  oral  examination  the  mathematical  candidate  is  examined 
in — 

(1)  Plane  and  spherical  trigonometry;  (2)  analytic  geometry;  (3)  analysis— complex 
numbers,  infinite  series,  elements  of  the  theory  of  equations  and  of  differential  and 
integral  calculus;  (4)  descriptive  geometry— (a)  orthogonal  parallel  projection,  axo- 
nometry,  oblique  parallel  projection,  central  projection  and  collineation;  (6)  elements 
of  the  constructive  theory  of  lines  and  surfaces;  (c)  shades  and  shadows;  {d)  perspec- 
tive; (5)2  physics— (a)  experimental  physics;  (6)  elements  of  analytic  mechanics;  (6) 
Hungarian  language  and  literature;  and  (7)  one  modern  language  (German,  French, 
English,  or  Italian),  with  the  literature  of  the  same. 

At  this  examination  the  candidate  must  be  provided  with  his  cer- 
tificate of  birth,  a  medical  certificate,  his  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  secondary  school,  and  a  certificate  to  prove  that  he  has 
studied  the  requisite  time  in  a  university. 

It  may  be  weU  to  give  indications  of  what  knowledge  is  expected 
for  the  above  examinations  in  analytic  geometry  and  in  analysis: 

In  analytic  geometry:  Points,  lines,  and  complete  discussion  of  conic  sections; 
generation  of  conies  by  projective  pencils,  parabolas  through  four  points;  conies 
through  five  points,  common  properties  of  two  conies,  pencils  of  conies  and  circles, 
radical  axis;  line  coordinates,  trilinear  coordinates,  principle  of  duality,  conies  in 
line  coordinates,  generation  of  a  conic  by  projective  ranges,  theorems  of  Pascal  and 
Brianchon;  point  coordinates  in  space,  lines  and  planes  in  space,  coordinate  trans- 

1  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  candidate  to  offer  as  three  subjects  mathematics,  physics,  and  descriptive 
geometry. 

*  If  a  candidate  has  not  elected  to  speciahze  in  both  (4)  and  (5)  he  is  examined  in  only  one  o^  them. 
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formation;  facility  in  determining  geometric  loci. — In  analysis:  Thorough  discussion 
of  irrational  and  complex  numbers,  De  Moivre's  theorem,  general  theory  of  root  ex- 
traction (binomial  equations),  properties  of  roots  of  unity;  infinite  series,  conditional 
and  unconditional  convergence,  series  with  complex  members;  convergency  of 
power  series,  circle  of  convergence,  continuity  of  power  series;  definition  of  ele- 
mentary functions  by  power  series;  binomial,  exponential,  and  logarithmic  series; 
connection  between  exponential  and  trigonometric  functions;  Taylor's  and  Mac- 
laurin's  expansions;  maxima  and  minima  of  one  and  of  several  variables;  multiple 
integrals,  surface,  volume;  fundamental  theorem  of  algebra  that  every  equation  has 
a  root;  symmetric  functions  of  the  roots;  cubic  and  biquadratic  equations;  approxi- 
mation methods  of  Horner  and  Lagrange;  elimination,  methods  of  Sylvester  and 
B^zout. 

II.  After  two  more  years  oi  university  study  the  candidate  may 
present  himself  for  examination  in  his  special  subjects.  Five  months 
before  he  presents  himself  he  is  given  a  theme  in  each  of  his  sub- 
jects, upon  which  he  has  to  write  a  dissertation.  In  this  dissertation 
the  candidate  must  show -f amiharity  with  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject as  well  as  originality  and  knowledge  in  its  presentation.  All 
authorities  must  be  carefully  indicated.  These  themes  are  passed 
upon  by  the  professors  of  the  examination  commission.  If  a  dis- 
sertation is  regarded  as  ^insufficient/'  another  one  has  to  be  prepared. 

In  addition  to  these  dissertations  an  oral  examination  is  required. 
In  this  the  candidate  must  show  decided  proficiency  in  each  of  his 
subjects.  All  aids,  except  a  table  of  logarithms,  are  forbidden.  In 
case  of  failure  at  the  oral  examination,  another  trial  may  be  made  in 
.  six  months.  The  oral  examination  in  mathematics  is  on:  (1)  The 
mathematics  of  the  secondary  schools;  (2)  certain  parts  of  geometry, 
algebra,  and  analysis  common  for  all  candidates;  (3)  the  following 
five  subjects,  one  of  which  the  candidate  must  know  thoroughly, 
the  others  in  a  general  way — (a)  Modern  geometry  and  the  theory 
of  algebraic  forms;  Q))  number  theory  and  higher  algebra;  (c)  general 
theory  of  skew  curves  and  surfaces;  {d)  general  theory  of  analytic 
and  elliptic  functions;  {e)  advanced  portions  of  integral  calculus. 

In  connection  with  (1)  the  candidate  must  not  only  display  such 
acquaintance  with  the  subjects  as  is  requisite  for  graduation,  but 
also  a  deeper  scientific  insight  into  elementary  mathematics  and  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  rigorous  analysis.  Facihty  in  geometric 
drawing  is  also  required.  As  to  (2)  the  general  examination  is  sup- 
plemented by  consideration  of  the  following  topics : 

Elements  of  synthetic  geometry,  ranges  and  pencils,  harmonic  and  anharmonic 
ratio,  involution,  projective  properties  of  conies;  point  coordinates  in  space,  different 
forms  of  the  equation  of  a  plane,  tetrahedrons,  classification  of  surfaces  of  the  second 
degree,  general  properties,  particular  surfaces,  pencils  of  quadrics;  adjoint  and  com- 
pound determinants,  volume  of  tetrahedron  and  other  geometric  applications,  func- 
tional determinants;  continued  fractions  and  indeterminate  equations;  infinite 
products,  Wallis's  formula;  total  differential  equations,  existence  of  a  solution, 
general  and  particular  solutions,  simplest  differential  equations  of  the  first  and  second 
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order,  integrating  factor,  linear  differential  equations,  variation  of  the  constant, 
application  of  differential  equations  to  geometric  questions. 

Under  (3)  the  candidate  is  examined  in  the  subjects  indicated  in 
the  following  synopses: 

(a)  Homogeneous  coordinates  in  the  plane  and  in  space;  conies  and  quadrics  in 
these  coordinates;  symbolic  notation;  line  coordinates  in  space;  line  geometry; 
projective  properties  of  lines  and  surfaces;  singularities;  algebraic  forms;  binary  and 
ternary  forms;  the  most  important  invariants  and  covariants;  general  theory  of 
quadratic  forms;  orthogonal  substitutions. 

(6)  Elements  of  number  theory;  congruences;  general  theory  of  quadratic  residues 
and  quadratic  forms;  general  theory  of  algebraic  numbers;  substitutions  and  groups; 
rational  functions  of  roots  of  an  equation;  resolvents;  cyclotomy;  Abel's  equations; 
conditions  for  the  solution  of  algebraic  equations;  theorems  of  Sturm,  Sylvester,  and 
Hermite  on  the  separation  of  roots  of  an  equation;  theory  of  elimination;  chief  proofs 
of  the  fundamental  theorem  of  algebra  (Gauss,  Cauchy,  etc.). 

(c)  Skew  curves:  Tangent  and  normal  planes,  first  and  second  curvature,  evolutes; 
curved  surfaces;  tangent  and  normal  planes,  lines  on  surfaces,  surface  elements, 
tangency  of  surfaces;  theory  of  curvature,  lines  of  curvature,  orthogonal  surfaces, 
confocal  quadrics,  Dupin's  theorem,  elliptic  coordinates,  conformal  representation 
of  surfaces;  geodesic  lines;  partial  differential  equations  of  surfaces;  theory  of  ruled 
surfaces. 

(d)  Functions  of  a  complex  variable:  Single  and  multiple- valued  functions,  Rie- 
mann's  surfaces,  integration  of  functions  of  a  complex  variable,  analytic  expressions 
for  single  and  multiple  valued  functions,  Dirichlet's  principle;  algebraic  functions, 
logarithms,  trigonometric  integrals;  the  three  kinds  of  elliptic  integrals  and  reduction 
of  general  elliptic  integrals,  the  modulus  of  periodicity  of  integrals;  periodic  func- 
tions in  general,  fundamental  properties  of  elliptic  functions,  theta  functions, 
development  into  series;  Abel's  theorem,  the  problem  of  transformation. 

(e)  The  more  important  definite  integrals,  multiple  integrals,  Fourier  series  and 
integrals,  gamma  functions,  spherical  harmonics;  fundamental  ideas  of  the  calculus 
of  variations,  variation  of  functions,  simple  and  multiple  integrals,  maxima  and 
minima,  second  variation;  simultaneous  differential  equations  (general,  complete, 
and  singular  solutions),  partial  differential  equations  of  the  first  order;  partial  differ- 
ential equations  of  the  second  order,  integration  of  partial  differential  equations  of 
mathematical  physics  by  means  of  infinite  series,  methods  of  Monge  and  Ampere. 

In  descriptive  geometry  and  physics,  elaborate  requirements  are 
also  made.  To  this  oral  examination  the  candidate  must  bring  his 
certificate  to  show  he  has  passed  the  general  examination,  and  a 
certificate  to  show  that  he  has  studied  two  years  further  in  the 
imiversity  or  Polytechziikum. 

III.  A  year  after  the  special  examination,  the  candidate  may  pre- 
sent himself  for  his  examination  in  pedagogy.  This  consists  of  a 
philosophic  or  pedagogic  dissertation,  and  an  oral  examination  in 
history  of  philosophy,  logic,  psychology,  pedagogy,  history  of  peda- 
gogy, and  special  methods  for  teaching  mathematics.  The  exam- 
iners have  constantly  in  mind  the  candidate's  qualifications  with 
regard  to  teaching  all  classes  of  the  secondary  schools.  There  is  no 
such  thing  in  Hungary  as  a  teacher's  being  qualified  to  teach  only 
in  the  lower  classes  of  the  State  secondary  schools.  We  have  seen 
that  this  is  not  unusual  in  Austria. 
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In  pursuing  the  courses  leading  to  these  examinations  brilliant 
students  may  receive  an  annual  stipend  of  1,000  ctowns  ($200). 
The  plan  of  study  requires  not  less  than  20  hours  a  week  of  lectures. 
In  the  first  two  years  are: 

History  of  Hungarian  literature  (2  semesters,  2  hours  weekly);  Hungarian  language 
(1  s.,  2  h.);  Hungarian  culture  (1  s.,  1  h.).  In  the  third  and  fourth  .years  are:  Logic 
(1  8.,  2  h.);  psychology  (1  a.,  2  h.);  theoretical  pedagogy  (1  s.,  2  h.);  history  of  philos- 
ophy (1  B.,  2  h.);  history  of  pedagogy  (1  s.,  2  h.). 

Lectures  on  subjects  of  the  group  mathematics  and  'physics  are  dis- 
tributed as  follows  (all  subjects  run  through  the  year) : 

First  year:  Geometry  and  analysis  (9-12  hours);  algebra  and  number  theory  (3 
hours);  experimental  physics  (7  hours). 

Second  year:  Analysis,  continued  (3  hours);  geometry,  continued  (2  hours);  algebra 
or  number  theory  (3  hours);  exercises  with  reference  to  the  program  of  the  secondary 
schools  (2  hours);  mechanics  (6  hours);  numerical  exercises  in  physics  (2  hours). 

Third  year:  Special  lectures  in  mathematics  (5  hours);  mathematical  exercises  (2 
hours);  scientific  treatment  of  the  subjects  in  the  secondary  schools  (2  hours);  theo- 
retical physics  (4  hours);  exercises  in  experimental  physics  (5  hours). 

Fourth  year:  Special  lectures  in  mathematics  (5  hours);  mathematical  exercises 
(2  hours);  scientific  treatment  of  the  subjects  in  the  secondary  schools  (2  hours); 
theoretic  physics  (4  hours);  chemistry  (2  hours). 

For  the  group  mathematics  and  descriptive  geometry,  the  schedule  is 
as  follows : 

First  year:  Geometry  and  analysis  (9-12  hours);  algebra  and  number  theory  (3 
hours);  descriptive  geometry  (5-6  hours);  constructive  drawing  (7  hours). 

Second  year:  Continuation  of  analysis  (3  hours);  continuation  of  geometry  (2  hours); 
algebra  and  number  theory  (3  hours);  exercises  with  reference  to  the  program  of  the 
secondary  schools  (2  hours) ;  projective  geometry  (2  hours) ;  special  lectures  on  descrip- 
tive geometry  (2  hours);  review  and  questions  of  descriptive  geometry  (3  hours). 

Third  year:  Special  lectures  in  mathematics  (5  hours);  mathematical  exercises  (2 
hours);  scientific  treatment  of  secondary  school  mathematics  (2  hours);  special  lec- 
tures and  exercises  in  descriptive  geometry  (4  hours). 

Fourth  year:  Special  lectures  in  mathematics  (5  hours);  scientific  treatment  of 
secondary  school  mathematics  (2  hours);  mathematical  exercises  (2  hours);  special' 
lectures  and  exercises  in  descriptive  geometry  (4  hours). 

In  Budapest  the  student  may  attend  such  courses  in  both  the  uni- 
versity and  the  Polytechnikum. 
TheB  aron  Eotvos  College  in  Budapest  is  an  important  institution  

the  object  of  which  is  to  give  deserving  students  of  the  Budapest  University  who 
intend  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  an  opportunity  for  holding  social  intercourse 
with  their  fellows  and  for  acquiring  the  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  necessary 
to  qualify  them  for  their  work.  The  college  is  directly  subordinate  to  the  minister  of 
public  instruction,  who  delegates  his  authority  to  the  curator.  For  expert  guidance  of 
the"  resident  students  four  tutors  (chosen  by  the  curator  from  among  the  teachers  in 
the  service  of  the  State)  are  appointed  by  the  minister  (for  periods  of  three  years  in 
rotation)  for  special  duties.  They  are  present  in  the  college  during  the  hours  devoted 
to  private  study  to  give  individual  or  combined  instruction  to  the  candidates,  and,  as 
occasion  arises,  to  hold  special  courses  of  lectures. 
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We  have  yet  to  consider  the  institutions  where  our  future  second- 
ary school  professor,  who  has  completed  his  four  years  in  the  univer- 
sity, receives  a  year  of  professional  training. 

Under  the  direct  control  of  the  minister  of  education  is  a  State 
Training  College  (founded  in  1895)  for  Secondary  Teachers.  It  is 
established  at  Budapest,  and  its  aim  is  to  train  university  students 
for  the  profession  of  teaching.  The  students  all  live  together  in  the 
training  college,  and  continue  their  university  studies  simultane- 
ously with  their  pedagogic  training.  At  the  head  of  the  college  is  a 
curator,  and  under  him  are  four  professors  who  are  appointed  by  the 
minister.  It  is  the  duty  of  these  professors  to  teach  the  students  the 
principles  underlying  education,  and  to  show  them  how  they  can  be 
applied.  The  students  teach  in  a  Gymnasium  connected  with  the 
training  college  for  that  purpose.  The  methods  adopted  are  Her- 
bartian  as  worked  out  by  Ziller  and  Stoy.  At  the  end  of  each  school 
year  the  curator  and  professors  formally  confer  together  in  regard  to  | 
the  students'  progress,  and  weed  out  the  unsatisfactory  ones.  Stu- 
dents may  not  remain  in  the  college  longer  than  four  years. 

There  is  also  the  famous  Pedagogic  Seminar  at  Budapest,  founded 
in  1872  by  Dr.  Karman.^  This  institution  was  modeled  on  Ziller's 
^'Seminar''  at  Leipzig.  It  has  three  distinct  aims:  (1)  To  be  a  gym- 
nasium; (2)  to  be  a  practice  school  for 'secondary  teachers;  (3)  to  be 
an  institution  for  promoting  special  methods  of  teaching  in  Hungarian 
secondary  schools.  i 

The  students  in  the  Budapest  Pedagogic  Seminar  are  young  men 
who  have  spent  eight  years  in  a  secondary  school  and  four  years  in  a 
university  and  have  passed  the  general  and  special  examinations 
given  by  the  examination  commission.  \ 

They  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  theory  of  special  secondary 
school  teaching  in  connection  with  practical  experience  of  the  same. 
Their  philosophic  and  theoretic  studies  are  already  completed.  The 
staff  consists  of  leading  professors  of  special  subjects,  a  professor  of 
pedagogy,  and  a  director.  | 

After  each  candidate  announces  the  special  subject  he  wishes  to 
teach,  he  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  of  that  subject.  | 
At  first  he  is  not  himself  permitted  to  teach,  but  he  must  attend  all 
the  lessons  the  directing  professor  gives  to  the  various  classes;  he 
must  then  work  out  series  of  lessons  under  the  direction  of  the  pro-  \ 
fessor;  and  after  about  three  months  he  may  begin  to  teach.  The 
professor  is  always  present  at  his  lessons  to  offer  him  advice  and 
criticism. 

Every  week  there  is  a  Praktilcum  or  criticism  lesson.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  year  these  lessons  are  given  by  the  professors,  with  the 

1  For  a  description  of  this  Seminar  the  following  articles  on  "Das  Padogogische  Universitats-Seminar 
in  Budapest"  in  Padagogische  Studien  (Neue  Folge  herausgegeben  von  W.  Rein  at  Dresden)  may  be  con- 
sulted in  Jahrgang  8  (1887),  pp.  219-222,  by  E.  Leonhardt;  in  Jahrgang  9  (1888),  pp.  99-103.  It  will  also 
be  of  interest  to  turn  to  M.  KArmAn  Beispiel  eines  rationallen  Lehrplans  fiir  Gymnasien,  Halle  a  S..  1890. 
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whole  Seminar  present.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  candidates 
give  the  lessons,  and  conferences  are  held  two  days  after  each  lesson, 
in  which  all  points  raised  by  the  Praktika  are  fully  discussed.  Twice 
a  week  a  Theoretikum  is  held  in  which  general  principles  and  special 
methods  of  secondary  school  teaching  are  discussed. 

Teachers  of  secondary  schools  attain  to  full  service  after  three  years'  probationary 
service.  At  this  stage  they  receive  an  annual  salary  of  2,000  crowns  ($400)  in  the 
capital,  and  1,600  crowns  ($320)  in  the  provinces.  The  teachers  under  full  appoint- 
ment are  divided  into  two  classes.  Salaries  in  the  lower  class  begin  at  2, 600  crowns  and 
rise  by  periodical  increase,  to  3,200  crowns;  in  the  higher  classes  the  salaries  increase 
by  successive  additions,  from  3,600  to  4,400  crowns.  Directors  receive  from  4,800  to 
6,000' crowns. 

After  10  years'  service,  according  to  the  regulations  of  1894,  a 
teacher  is  entitled  to  a  pension  of  40  per  cent  of  his  salary,  and  for 
each  year  of  further  service  the  pension  increases  by  3  per  cent,  so 
that  at  the  end  of  30  years'  service  the  teacher  may  retire  on  full 
salary. 

Teachers  contribute  to  the  pension  fund  one-third  of  the  excess  of 
a  year's  salary  above  690  crowns,  and  one-third  of  every  increase  in 
salary.    These  sums  are  paid  only  once. 
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X.  ITALY. 


Italy  is  about  110,600  square  miles  in  extent,  and  its  population 
of  upward  of  36,000,000  is  in  general  perfectly  homogeneous  in 
language,  except  for  about  250,000  people  of  French,  Teutonic, 
Slavonic,  Albanian,  Greek,  and  Spanish  origin. 

The  educational  system  of  the  country  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
minister,  who  is  a  member  of  the  cabinet  and  either  a  deputy  or  a 
senator.  He  is  assisted  and  in  some  respects  controlled  by  the  con- 
siglio  superiore  or  higher  council  which,  in  accord  with  legislation  of 
1909,  has  36  members.  These  members  consist  of  6  senators  elected 
by  the  Senate,  6  deputies  (not  university  professors)  elected  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  12  members  nominated  by  the  minister,  and 
12  designated  by  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  university  pro- 
fessors. The  consigUo,  on  request  of  the  minister,  prepares  and 
examines  all  bills  and  general  provisions  relating  to  the  organization 
of  schools,  appointment  of  professors,  etc.  The  power  of  control  on 
the  part  of  the  consigho  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  minister 
can  neither  dismiss  nor  suspend  a  professor  without  its  consent. 

Three  departments  of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  are  con- 
cerned, respectively,  with  elementary  and  normal  education,  secondary 
education,  and  higher  education. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  secondary-school  training  of  Italy  is  based  upon  four  years' 
preparation  in  the  elementary  schools  (pupiFs  age  6  to  10  years). 
Apart  from  certain  normal  schools  there  are  two  broad  types  of 
secondary  schools:  (1)  Classical  schools  and  modern  schools  with 
Latin;  (2)  modern  schools  without  Latin,  and  technical  schools.  Of 
the  first  type  there  is  the  ginnasio,  with  a  five  years'  course  leading 
up  to  the  liceo,  whose  three  years'  course  prepares  for  entry  into  the 
universities.  The  second  type  includes  the  scuola  tecnica  and  scuola 
complermntarey  each  with  a  three  years'  course.  They  are  preparatory 
for  such  schools  as  the  istituto  tecnico,  with  a  four  years'  course,^ 
and  the  istituto  nautico,  with  a  course  of  three  years. 

1  As  an  exception  the  course  for  the  industrial  section  of  the  istituto  di  Bergomo  lasts  five  years. 
Concerning  mathematical  instruction  in  technical  schools  and  institutes,  see  G.  Scorza,  L'insegnamento 
della  matematica  nelle  scuole  e  negli  istituti  tecnici.    (Commissione  internazionale  Tinsegnamento  mate- 
matico.)   Roma,  1911.   34  pp. 
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In  1912-13  the  relative  numbers  of  these  schools  for  boys  and  girls 
were  as  follows  : 


No  student  is  admitted  to  a  secondary  school  unless  he  has  passed 
an  examination  called  maturita. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  classical  ginnasio  includes  the  Italian 
language  and  Hterature,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  mathematics,  and  a 
little  drawing  and  natural  history.  In  the  corresponding  liceo, 
philosophy,  physics,  and  chemistry  are  taught  in  addition  to  aU  the 
subjects  (except  French)  of  the  ginnasio.  In  the  '^modern''  ginnasi 
and  hcei,  established  by  an  act  of  1911,  Greek  is  no  longer  taught; 
instruction  in  Itahan,  Latin,  French,  German,  or  English,  geography 
and  history,  mathematics,  natural  history,  drawing,  and  physical 
culture  is  given  at  these  ginnasi.  Besides  these  the  course-  at  the 
corresponding  Ucei  includes,  in  addition,  pohtical  economy,  phil- 
osophy, civics,  physics,  chemistry,  astronomy,  and  physical  geog- 
raphy. In  cities  having  a  ginnasio  and  a  hceo,  the  two  schools  are 
combined  in  a  liceo-ginnasio.  The  ''modern"  schools  with  Latin 
are  being  established  in  those  cities  which  have  more  than  one  liceo- 
ginnasio.  The  licenza  ginnasiale,  or  diploma,  of  a  ginnasio  repre- 
sents the  standard  of  training  for  minor  posts  in  the  civil  service 
and  for  the  licei.  The  diploma  licenza  liceale,  awarded  after  the  sat- 
isfactory completion  of  the  eight-year  period  of  secondary  education, 
admits  to  the  universities. 

At  this  time  the  student  who  has  taken  the  possible  mathematical 
courses  of  the  liceo  has  been  taught — 

In  algebra:  Equations  of  the  first  and  second  degree,  progressions,  theory  of  indices, 
theory  of  logarithms,  binomial  theorem,  irrational  numbers,  prime  numbers  and 
divisibility,  indeterminate  equations  of  the  first  degree.  In  geometry:  Relations  of 
positions,  equality  of  solids;  proportion  and  similitude  in  plane  geometry:  measure- 
ment; theory  and  application  to  plane  geometry;  practical  rules  for  the  measure  of 
curved  surfaces  and  of  solids;  equivalence  and  similitude  of  solids;  theory  of  the 
measure  of  curved  surfaces  and  of  solids;  applications  of  algebra  to  geometry.  In 
trigonometry:  Through  the  solution  of  plane  and  spherical  triangles. 

This  work  is  covered  by  four  hours  a  week  of  work  in  the  first  year, 
three  hours  in  the  second,  and  two  in  the  third. 

From  these  indications  we  observe  that  in  the  liceo-ginnasio 
mathematics  does  not  occupy  the  central  position,  as  in  corresponding 
schools  of  other  countries  such  as  France. 

In  the  physico-mathematical  section  of  an  istituto  tecnico  six 
hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry  in 
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the  first  year;  five  hours  to  the  same  subjects  in  the  second  year; 
and  five  hours  in  the  third  year  to  algebra,  geometry,  plane  and 
spherical  trigonometry,  and  the  elements  of  descriptive  geometry. 
All  of  the  mathematical  subjects  of  the  hcco-ginnasio  are  here  treated 
much  more  fully.  The  following  topics  are  sometimes  introduced: 
Geometry  of  the  triangle,  geometrography,  derivatives  and  their 
apphcations  to  maxima  and  minima,  equations  of  the  third  and 
fourth  degree,  probabihties,  determinants,  history  of  elementary 
mathematics. 

Thorough  grounding  in  geometry  is  characteristic  of  Italian 
secondary  schools.  It  is  only  necessary  to  recall  in  this  connection 
the  works  of  Sannia  and  D'Ovidio,  Faifofer,  Lazzeri  and  Bassani,  and 
de  Paolis. 

Having  thus  gathered  impressions  as  to  subjects  in  which  a  teacher 
of  mathematics  in  leading  secondary  schools  has  to  give  instruction, 
let  us  next  consider  those  schools  where  the  mathematical  teachers 
are  trained. 

THE  UNIVERSITIES  AND  TRAINING  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

The  term  university"  is  apphed  in  Italy  only  to  those  schools 
of  the  highest  grade  in  which  students  are  instructed  in  special 
branches  for  the  professions  of  their  choice.  There  are  in  Italy  21 
universities,^  17  bearing  the  description  ''royal"  and  receiving  State 
subsidies  and  4  independent  of  Government  control.  The  free  imi- 
versities  are  at  Perugia,  Ferrara,  Urbino,  and  Camerino.  The 
oldest  university  was  founded  at  Bologna  about  1200  and  the  youngest 
at  Palermo  m  the  early  nineteenth  century.  The  other  universities 
are  at  Padua,  Macerata,  Naples,  Genoa,  Pavia,  Rome,  Pisa,  Siena, 
Turin,  Catania,  Parma,  Messina,  Sassari,  Caghari,  and  Modena.  The 
largest  university  is  at  Naples,  where  there  were  more  than  4,000 
students  in  1913-14;  in  point  of  size  the  university  at  Rome,  with 
over  3,000  students,  ranks  next. 

Repeated  efforts  have  been  made  to  reduce  the  number  of  royal  universities,  which 
exceed  both  the  needs  and  the  resources  of  the  nation.  As  a  consequence  a  few 
vigorous  universities  are  found  in  tho  same  class  Avith  a  number  of  struggling  insti- 
tutions that  are  quite  unable  to  maintain  standards  and  prestige.  The  condition 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  in  the  legislature,  but  so  far  no  modification 
has  resulted.  Meanwhile  comx>laints  have  arisen  that  the  standards  of  secondary 
education  are  depressed  as  a  consequence  of  the  competition  for  .students  on  the  part 
of  the  universities.2 

1  There  are  about  a  score  of  schools  known  as  "superior  institutes,"  which  have  the  scholastic  program 
of  universities.  Though  private  they  are  more  or  less  under  the  control  of  the  Government.  Probably 
the  oldest  now  in  existence  is  that  founded  at  Florence  in  the  fourteenth  century.  An  acoeunt  of  mathe- 
matics taught  in  the  five-year  course  of  the  Reale  Istituto  Tecnico  Superiore  at  Milan  is  given  by  V.  Snyder 
in  "Mathematics  at  an  Italian  Technical  School," -BwZ/efin  of  the  American  Mathematical  Society,  December, 
1916,  vol.  23,  pp.  149-151. 

f  Rep.  Commis.  of  Educ,  1913-14.   Washington,  1915,  vol.  1,  pp.  757-758. 
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The  faculty  of  sciences  in  the  university  has  a  section  of  mathe- 
matics in  which  the  object  is  twofold:  (1)  To  give  to  future  engineers 
the  preparation  which  will  fit  them  for  the  Scuole  di  Applicazione 
(schools  of  apphcations);  (2)  to  prepare  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  mathematics.*  This  degree  is  a  prerequisite  for  teachers  of 
mathematics  in  secondary  schools. 

Preparation  for  the  degree  requires  four  years  of  study,  the  first 
two  leading  to  the  hcenza.  The  courses  followed  during  this  period 
are  in  physics,  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry,  algebraic  analysis, 
infinitesimal  analysis,  analytic  geometry,  prpjective  geometry, 
descriptive  geometry,  and  drawing. 

The  licenziati  delVuniversita  then  attend  lectures  at  a  school  for 
preparation  of  secondary  school  teachers  (scuola  di  magistero)  and 
follow  courses  at  the  university  in  five  or  six  of  the  following  subjects : 
Higher  analysis,  higher  geometry,  higher  mechanics,  theoretical 
geodesy,  astronomy,  mathematical  physics.  The  scuole  di  magistero 
are  connected  with  the  faculties  of  sciences,  and  in  them  one  or  two 
professors  give  lectures  on  methods  of  teaching,  etc.  The  diploma  di 
magistero  obtained  from  these  scuole  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  its 
holder  when  he  is  seeking  a  position  in  secondary  teaching. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  the  hcenziato  generally  offers  himself  for 
examination  in  at  least  three  of  his  five  courses;  his  second  year  is 
largely  occupied  with  his  dissertation  and  the  preparation  of  his 
minor  theses.  The  final  examination,  which  is  oral,  is  held  before  a 
commission  of  11,  consisting  of  7  professors  of  the  faculty  and  4  privati 
docenti.  If  the  examiners  award  the  candidate  a  mark  of  not  less 
than  60  per  cent,  he  is  proclaimed  dottore  in  matematiche  pure  by 
the  dean  of  the  faculty. 

It  very  often  happens  that  candidates  add  to  the  required  four 
years  of  study  a  fifth,  for  the  preparation  of  the  dissertation  and 
for  attendance  at  special  courses  such  as  those  of  the  E.  Scuola 
Normale  Superiore  of  Pisa  and  of  the  ''Istituto  consorziale''  of 
Pavia,  or  of  the  recently  established  mathematical  seminaries  of  the 
faculties  of  science  at  Kome  and  Naples. 

While  the  annual  number  of  mathematical  dottori  in  Italian  uni- 
versities has  not  appreciably  increased  in  the  last  30  years,  the 
number  of  secondary  schools  has  greatly  augmented,  and  the  problem 
of  procuring  properly  quahfied  teachers  has  been  a  very  difficult  one 
I  to  deal  with.    Furthermore,  the  problem  is  not  altogether  one  of 
numbers.    It  is  strongly  felt  by  many  that  while  the  larger  imiversi- 
ties  furnish  an  admirable  scientific  training,  far  too  httle  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  professional  and  practical  training. 
The  first  appointment  of  a  teacher  in  a  secondary  school  is  for  three  years,  after 
I   which  the  appointment  may  be  made  permanent  if  the  inspector's  report  is  favorable ; 

1  A  doctor's  degree  is  required  for  admission  not  only  to  the  professions  (physician,  lawyer,  teacher  in 
secondary  school,  etc.),  but  also  to  the  highest  grade  clerkships  in  the  Government  service  in  all  branches. 
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if  not,  the  appointment  is  extended  for  another  year,  when  the  teacher  is  definitely 
appointed  or  dismissed.  During  this  probationary  period  the  teacher  (professore)  is 
called  extraordinary  (straordinario);  after  the  definite  appointment,  ordinary  (or- 
dinarioY   As  a  rule  a  teacher  is  appointed  for  a  single  study  or  for  two  related  subjects. 

Teachers  in  the  first  three  classes  of  the  ginnasio  receive  as  salary 
about  $347  (1,800  lire)^  a  year  (if  extraordinary)  and  from  $386  to 
$926  (2,000  to  4,800  lire)  if  ordinary.  In  the  case  of  the  teachers  in 
the  licei  and  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  classes  of  the  ginnasi  these  sal- 
aries are  increased  to  $414  if  extraordinary  and  $482  to  $1,042  (2,500 
to  5,400  lire)  if  ordinary.^ 

All  ordinary  teachers  receive  four  quinquennial  increases  in  salary 
of  500  lire  each.  An  increase  of  one-tenth  of  this  salary  is  made  at 
the  end  of  two  six-year  periods.  ''In  this  way  they  pass  from  the 
minimum  to  the  maximum  salaries  as  given  above.  Two  of  the  four 
fixed  increases,  but  not  two  consecutive  ones,  may  be  anticipated  one 
year  in  the  case  of  exceptionally  able  teachers. " 

Headmasters  in  schools  are  appointed  from  teachers  who  have 
taught  for  thirteen  years,  and  from  a  fist  compiled  by  the  consigho 
superiore — 

in  accordance  with  results  of  inspections.  They  are  appointed  for  a  first  period  of 
five  years,  during  which  they  teach  and  receive  extra  compensation  varying  from 
750  to  1,00(3  lire  a  year.  After  the  probationary  period  they  are  permanently  appointed 
and  receive  salaries  not  higher  than  5,750  lire  for  such  schools  as  ginnasi  and  6,500  lire 
for  schools  of  the  licei  standard.  Schools  equivalent  to  Government  schools  must 
pay  the  same  salaries. 

The  teacher  is  entitled  to  a  pension  proportional  to  his  salary  and 
the  length  of  his  service.  A  pension  equal  to  the  full  salary  at  the 
time  of  retirement  is  due  to  the  teacher  who  has  served  continuously 
for  25  years  or  more..  In  case  of  his  death  two-thirds  of  the  pension 
awarded  to  the  husband  or  father  is  paid  to  the  widow  or  to  the 

children  if  orphans. 

F  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  normal  schools  form  a  third  type  of  school  in  secondary  edu- 
cation. All  that  has  been  stated  above  with  reference  to  the  appoint- 
ment, salaries,  and  pensions  of  hcei  teachers  apphes  to  teachers  in  the 
normal  schools.  Their  courses  are  designed  to  quahfy  teachers  for 
the  primary  schools.   

1  In  certain  cases  when  a  teacher  would  have  only  a  few  hours  a  week  a  temporary  appointment  is  made 
Such  appointments  are  also  made  if  a  regular  appointee  can  not  be  found  for  the  place,  and  in  schools  with 
a  large  number  of  pupils  when  it  is  necessary  to  divide  classes  and  the  regular  teacher  can  not  take  charge 
of  all. 

2  The  lira  equals  19.3  cents. 

I A  comparison  of  these  salaries  with  those  of  university  professors  may  be  of  mterest.  In  accordance 
^dth  a  recent  law,  the  salary  of  the  ordinary  professor  of  State  universities  is  fixed  at  7,000  hre  mmimum; 
that  of  the  extraordinary  professor  at  4,500  hre.  The  salary  of  the  ordinary  professor  may  ^^'^^^^ 
until  a  maximum  of  10,000  lire  is  reached  through  quinquennial  increases  of  750  lire  each.  The  salary  of  the 
extraordinary  or  special  professor  has  a  one-tenth  quinquennial  increase,  but  must  never  exceed  the  mitial 
salary  of  an  ordinary  professor. 
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For  the  pupils  in  the  science-modern  languages  section  who  spe- 
ciahze  in  mathematics  there  is  a  special  pubUcation  Gazeta  mate- 
matica,  which  has  appeared  since  1895.  It  is  somewhat  similar 
to  the  Revue  de  mathematiques  speciales  prominent  in  the  French 
lycees.  Quite  apart  from  the  obligations  connected  with  their 
courses  of  study,  the  mathematical  pupils  of  the  section  not  only 
solve  the  problems  in  pure  and  apphed  mathematics  in  the  Gazeta, 
but  also  propose  others  and  contribute  notes  and  articles.  The 
progress  of  mathematical  science  in  Roumania  stands  in  intimate 
relation  to  this  review. 

Such  then  is  the  nature  of  the  work  which  the  mathematical 
professor  has  to  conduct.  There  remains  the  consideration  of  his 
preparation  for  the  work. 

The  directors  and  professors  in  the  secondary  schools  are  univer- 
sity men  and  receive  their  appointments  from  the  Government. 
Since  the  law  of  1898  the  mathematical  professors  are  appointed 
from  among  those  who  have  passed  the  ''examination  of  capacity," 
which  is  held  every  three  years.  To  register  for  this  examination 
it  is  necessary  to  have  (1)  the  diploma  of  licence  es  sciences  mathema- 
tiques of  a  university;  (2)  the  certificate  of  a  pedagogic  seminar. 

''The  students  who  have  passed  the  examination  of  ficence  es 
sciences  mathematiques  have  sufiicient  theoretical  preparation  to 
become  good  professors  in  secondary  education,"  as  it  is  modestly 
expressed  by  Prof.  Tzitzeica.  The  examinations  for  the  hcence  are 
in  higher  algebra,  analytic  geometry,  descriptive  geometry,  differ- 
ential and  integral  calculus,  theory  of  functions,  mechanics,  and 
astronomy.  These  examinations  require  at  least  three  years  of 
preparation. 

During  his  university  studies  and  afterwards  the  future  mathe- 
matical teacher  takes  a  course  in  pedagogy  at  the  university.  He 
also  commences  at  the  same  time  his  practical  training  at  a  pedagogic 
seminar.  The  pedagogic  seminarien  in  connection  with  the  uni- 
versities were  created  by  the  law  of  1898. 

The  examination  of  capacity  consists  of  (1)  three  written  examina- 
tions on  the  elementary  material  of  secondary  education  and  on  the 
more  advanced  material  of  the  licence;  (2)  two  oral  examinations, 
one  on  mathematical  questions  proposed  by  the  jury,  the  other  on 
pedagogy;  and  (3)  two  practical  examinations — that  is  to  say,  two 
lessons  such  as  the  candidate  might  dehver  to  pupils  in  a  lycee. 

In  order  to  claim  a  teaching  position  as  a  right,  one  must  have 
passed  an  examination  of  capacity  for  a  secondary  specialty.  For 
example,  physics  or  geography  may  be  offered  with  mathematics. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

G.  TZITZEICA,  U Enseignement  MatMmatique  en  Roumanie.  Enseignement  secon- 
daire.  Bucarest,  Imprimerie,  "Gutenberg  "  Joseph  Gobi  S-seurs,  1912.  16  pp. 
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It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Empire  of  Russia  contains  more 
than  182,000,000  people.  Since  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth  its  area, 
exclusive  of  inland  waters,  is  about  8,400,000  square  miles. 

Finland  (^.  v.)  has  a  separate  system  of  pubUc  schools  much  more 
highly  developed  than  that  of  the  remainder  of  Russia,  where  the 
general  education  of  the  people  has  been  of  a  very  low  order.  Except 
in  certain  parishes  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  education  is  not  compul- 
sory. The  numerous  central  authorities  in  connection  with  Russian 
education  include  the  ministry  of  pubhc  instruction  and  the  Holy 
Synod.  The  former  controls  the  universities  and  the  great  majority 
of  the  secondary  schools  of  all  classes. 

The  secondary  or  middle  schools  include:  ^  (1)  Seminaries  for 
teachers,  of  which  the  ministry  established  63  ^  in  1891  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  for  certain  primary  schools;  (2)  institutes  for  teach- 
ers (33  in  number  in  1914)  which  prepare  teachers  for  another  class 
of  primary  schools;  and  (3)  establishments  such  as  the  progymnasia 
(of  which  there  were  29  in  1914),  gymnasia  (441),  ''real  schools"  (284), 
and  technical  schools  (68  in  1910)/  under  the  control  of  the  ministry 
of  pubhc  instruction  and  providing  general  instruction  for  thei  youth. 

The  progymnasia  are  incomplete  gymnasia  with  four  or  six  classes 
instead  of  eight  classes  (I-VIII),  one  for  each  year  of  the  course. 
Among  secondary  schools,  only  the  gymnasia  and  real  schools  are 
considered  here.  Bobynm  has  given  the  mathematical  programs  of 
the  seminaries  and  institutes  for  teachers. 


GYMNASIA. 


Pupils  normally  enter  the  gymnasia  at  the  age  of  10  years.  In  the 
explanatory  remarks  prefatory  to  the  program  of  the  course  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  gymnasia  for  boys,  the  ministry  of  pubUc  instruction 
sets  forth  the  object  of  the  course: 

Mathematics  as  an  exact  and  abstract  science  furnishing  a  simple,  and  consequently 
appropriate,  means  of  assuring  suitable  development  of  the  mind  constitutes  one  of  the 
foundations  of  general  instruction.  The  essential  object  of  study  at  the  gymnasium 
being  the  intellectual  development  of  the  pupil,  the  mathematical  instruction  should 
be  characterized,  before  all  else,  by  the  thoroughness  and  systematic  rigor  of  a  theo- 

1  Bobynin,  1903  (see  bibliography);  and  A.  T.  Smith  in  Cyclopedia  of  Education,  edited  by  Monroe,  in 
article  on  Russia.  _  , 

a  Since  increased,  according  to  a  report  of  Jan.  1, 1914,  to  122  {Statesman's  Year-Book,  1917). 
3  In  1912  there  ^rere  30  technical  schools  of  secondary  school  grade. 
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retic  course;  practical  applications  should  be  introduced,  first,  as  illustrations  of  the 
theory,  and  then,  to  habituate  in  computations. 

The  gymnasia  of  the  ministry  of  pubhc  instruction  are  of  two  types: 

(1)  Those  in  which  only  one  ancient  language,  Latin,  is  taught;  and 

(2)  those  in  which  two  ancient  languages  are  taught.  There 'were 
only  five  of  these  latter  gymnasia  in  1910. 

While  the  whole  number  of  hours  devoted  to  mathematics  in  these 
two  types  of  gymnasia  is  not  the  same,  the  programs  are  identical. 
The  subjects  taught  are  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
physics,  mathematical  geography  (cosmography),  and  notions  of 
mechanics. 

Arithmetic  is  taught  in  Classes  I-III  and  reviewed  in  Class  VIII,  where  certain  parts, 
omitted  earlier  on  account  of  their  difliculty,  are  taken  up.  In  the  third  year  topics 
of^ discussion  are:  Ratio  and  proportion,  problems  relating  to  the  so-called  rule  of  three; 
interest  and  proportional  parts.  ' 

Algebra  (III-VIII).— Some  of  the  matters  taken  up  in  Classes  VI-VIII  are:  Progres- 
sions and  logarithms;  calculation  of  compound  interest;  indeterminate  equations  of 
the  first  degree  in  two  unknowns;  continued  fractions;  binomial  theorem;  resolution 
of  a  system  of  equations  by  the  method  of  Bezout. 

Geometry  (IV-VI),  with  review  in  Vlll.-In  V-VI  the  student  is  instructed  in  the 
measurement  of  lines  and  angles;  proportionality  of  segments;  similitude  of  triangles 
and  polygons;  regular  polygons ;  notion  of  a  limit;  length  of  the  circumference;  notions 
on  the  calculation  of  tt;  area  of  rectilinear  figures,  of  the  circle  and  of  its  parts';  simple 
problems  of  instruction,  and  numerical  applications  for  each  article  of  the  program; 
regular  polyhedra;  evaluations  of  area  and  volumes  of  prisms  and  pyramids;  cylinder' 
cone,  and  sphere,  evaluation  of  their  areas  and  volumes.  '  ' 

Trigonometry  (VII-VIII).-Elements  of  plane  trigonometry,  including  the  use  of 
tables,  solutions  of  triangles,  calculation  of  areas  and  applications  to  problems  in  sur- 
veying. Trigonometric  equations  and  inverse  trigonometric  functions  are  not 
discussed. 

Cosmography  (VIII).— Rotary  motion  of  the  celestial  sphere;  rotary  motion  of  the 
earth;  true  shape  and  size  of  the  earth;  apparent  annual  movement  of  the  sun;  annual 
movement  of  the  earth  round  the  sun;  measurement  of  time;  constitution  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  sun;  moon;  eclipses;  planets;  comets;  law  of  gravitation;  tides 

Mechanics  (VI,  VIU).-Motion  and  force-laws  of  motion,  law  of  inertia,  law  of  rela- 
tive motion,equality  of  action  and  reaction;  force  as  a  cause  of  motion  and  of  pressure- 
resistance  of  motion  (friction);  equilibrium  of  forces;  composition  and  decomposition 
of  forces;  levers.  Theory  of  gravitation.  Theory  of  motion-uniform  motion-  ve- 
locity; acceleration;  uniformly  accelerated  and  retarded  motion;  motion  of  a  projec- 
tile; notions  regarding  curvilinear  motion  and  centrifugal  force;  pendulum  Theory 
of  energy-work;  lever;  pulley;  inclined  plane;  toothed  wheels;  kinetic  and  poten- 
tial energy;  transformation  of  mechanical  work  into  heat  and  inversely;  principle  of 
conservation  of  energy. 

In  most  gymnasia  the  pupils  have  the  same  teacher  of  mathematics 
m  all  of  their  courses.  This  arrangement  seems  to  cause  the  pupil  to 
think  of  the  bonds  uniting  one  course  to  another.  As  to  the  connec- 
tion between  mathematics  and  physics  and  mechanics,  the  courses 
m  physics  and  mechanics  (as  well  as  in' cosmography)  are  conceived 
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in  such  a  way  as  constantly  to  give  the  pupil  occasion  to  apply  his 
knowledge  and  his  experience  of  mathematics. 

About  one-third  of  the  pupil's  time  in  the  ordinary  gynmasium  is 
devoted  to  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  about  one-fifth  to 
mathematics  and  physics. 

At  various  stages  in  his  course  the  pupil  is  required  to  pass  written 
and  oral  examinations.  In  the  final  examination  the  written  portion 
in  mathematics  lasts  five  hours  and  requires  the  solution,  with  detailed 
explanations,  of  two  problems,  one  in  algebra  and  the  other  in  trigo- 
nometry applied  to  geometry.  The  mathematical  portion  of  the  oral 
examination  is  in  arithmetic,  algebra,  solid  geometry,  and  trigo- 
nometry. The  student  who  has  successfully  passed  this  examina- 
tion receives  a  certificate  of  maturity  (attestat  zrelosti).  The  bond 
between  secondary  and  higher  education  is  formed  by  the  require- 
ment of  this  certificate  for  admission  to  the  universities  and  that  of 
either  the  gymnasium  or  the  real  school  for  admission  to  the  higher 
technical  colleges. 

"REAL  SCHOOLS." 

The  normal  age  of  entrance  into  these  schools  is  10  years.  Most 
schools  now  possess,  in  addition  to  the  former  regular  six  classes  (I-VI), 
a  seventh  class  (VII).    Each  class  lasts  for  a  fuU  year. 

The  subjects  common  to  all  real  schools  are:  Russian,  with  Sla- 
vonic; modern  languages— German,  French;  geography;  history; 
mathematics  and  geometric  drawing;  natural  history;  physics; 
drawing;  calligraphy.  In  a  comparison  of  Real  schools  with  the 
gymnasia,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  logic  and  the  classical  languages  have 
disappeared  to  make  room  for  more  of  science  and  of  modern  lan- 
guages. 

The  students  of  the  real  school  cover  in  six  years  about  the  same 
amount  of  mathematics  as  those  in  the  gymnasia  cover  in  eight. 
Special  reference  may  be  made,  however,  to  the  five-hour  course  of 
mathematics  given  at  many  real  schools  in  the  supplementary 
seventh  year.  The  subjects  taught  are  arithmetic,  algebra,  trigo- 
nometry, elements  of  analytic  geometry,  and  infinitesimal  calculus. 
The  leading  topics  taken  up  are: 

Arithmetic:  Principal  propositions  on  factoring  of  numbers;  the  highest  common 
divisor  of  two  numbers;  solution  in  positive  integers  of  indeterminate  equations  of 
the  first  degree  in  two  unknowns.  , 

Algebra:  Complex  numbers;  fundamental  properties  of  an  integral  function  and  its 
roots-  special  cases,  the  functions  x--a-  and  ax'^+hx^+c;  discussion  of  equations  of 
the  first  degree  with  one  unknown  and  of  a  system  of  two  equations  of  the  first  degree 
with  two  unknowns— indeterminate  case,  contradictory  equations. 

Geometry:  Relative  positions  of  lines  and  planes  in  space;  principal  properties  of 
dihedral  and  polyhedral  angles;  regular  polyhedra;  measurement  of  the  surface  and 
volume  of  the  right  cylinder,  the  right  cone,  and  the  sphere  and  its  parts;  examples 
leading  to  computation  and  construction  problems. 
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Trigonometry:  Inverse  circular  functions;  trigonometric  equations;  etc. 

Analytic  geometry:  Rectangular  and  polar  coordinates;  transformation  of  coordi- 
nates; circle,  parabola,  ellipse,  hyperbola;  equation  of  ellipse  and  hyperbola  in 
bipolar  coordinates;  loci;  diameters. 

Calculus:  Fundamental  theorems  in  limits;  application  to  the  measurement  of 
circumference  and  area  of  circles,  of  the  surface  and  volume  of  cylinders,  cones,  and 

spheres;  limit         limit  (^1+—^  ;  differentials  of  algebraic  and  transcendental  fiinc- 
z=0      Z       n=oo  \  ^/ 

tions;  geometric  explanation  of  Rolle's  theorem;  Lagrange's  theorem;  increasing  and 

decreasing  functions;  equations  of  tangents  and  normals  of  the  conic  sections;  definite 

integrals. 

Since  1911,  students  who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  seven 
years'  course  of  the  real  school  are  admitted  to  the  universities  with- 
out examination.  Teachers  in  the  real  schools  are,  for  the  most 
part,  graduates  of  a  university  in  the  subject  which  they  teach. 

To  form  a  true  conception  of  secondary  education  in  Russia,  one 
should  bear  in  mind  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  boys  attending  the 
secondary  day  schools  are  drawn  from  a  lower  social  stratum  than  are 
those  attending  such  schools  in  England  or  France.  As  a  rule  neither 
the  children  of  the  aristocracy  nor  those  of  the  higher  officials  attend 
the  gymnasia;  the  former  are  educated  for  the  most  part  by  private 
tutors,  the  latter  in  special  schools  open  only  to  the  nobihty.^ 

THE  UNIVERSITIES. 

In  Russia,  exclusive  of  Finland,  there  are  10  universities.  The 
largest  and  oldest  is  at  Moscow;  The  others,  in  order  of  foundation, 
are  at  Yuriev  (formerly  Dorpat),  Khazan,  EJiarkof,  Petrograd,  Kief, 
Odessa,  Warsaw,  Tomsk,  and  Saratov."  The  last  was  founded  in 
1909,  and  neither  there  nor  at  the  University  of  Tomsk  has  a  faculty 
of  physics  and  mathematics  been  established. 

While  secondary  education  in  Russia  still  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired, the  standard  of  teaching  in  the  universities  is,  on  the  whole, 
very  high,  and  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  German  universities.* 

The  scholastic  year  consists  of  about  27  weeks  of  lectures,  and  the 
course  of  study  at  the  university  covers  four  years. 

The  Russian  faculty  of  physics  and  mathematics  is  composed  of 
two  sections :  The  section  of  mathematical  sciences  and  the  section  of 

1  This  paragraph  is  equivalent  to  what  Darlington  states  in  this  connection  on  pp.  347-348  of  his  report 
(which  sought  to  represent  actual  conditions  at  the  end  of  1904).  The  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington 
has,  however,  kindly  volunteered  the  information  that  "about  50  per  cent  of  Russian  gymnasium 
students  are  sons  of  nobihty  and  merchants.  'Aristocracy'  is  represented  by  at  least  20  per  cent  of  the 
students.  The  special  schools  for  aristocracy  have  long  ago  become  insufficient  and  now  are  discarded.". 
The  bureau  states  that  the  authority  it  quotes  is:  Russia,  Ministry  of  PubUe  Instruction,  Report  for  1912, 
[in  Russian],  Petrograd,  1915,  pp.  50  and  51. 

2  "A  Popular  University  bearing  the  name  of  Gen.  Alphonse  Shaniavsky,  who  has  given  the  funds 
necessary  for  its  creation,  has  existed  at  Moscow  since  autumn,  1908.  In  1916  a  Woman's  University  w^s 
created  at  Petrograd  with  the  power  of  conferring  the  degree  oidiOCtov."— Statesman's  Yearbook,  1917. 

^Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  11th  edition,  1911,  Article  "Russia."  W.  S.  Jesien  has  recently  reported 
great  improvement  in  Russian  secondary  education  during  the  past  decade. 
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natural  sciences.  With  the  exception  of  general  courses  in  physics 
and  chemistry  given  to  students  in  both  sections,  all  subjects  in  the 
two  courses  are  different. 

Since  1906,  several  universities,  including  those  at  Moscow  and 
Petrograd,  have  divided  the  studies  in  the  mathematical  section  into 
three  groups:  (1)  Mathematics  and  analytic  mechanics;  (2)  astron- 
omy; and  (3)  physics,  subdivided  into  (a)  physics  and  (6)  physical  geog- 
raphy and  meteorology.  The  student  may  elect  to  take  up  the 
studies  of  any  one  group. 

The  courses  for  the  mathematics  and  analytic  mechanics  group 
at  the  University  of  Petrograd  in  1909-10  were  as  follows: 

Semester  1. — Spherical  trigonometry;  introduction  to  analysis;  analytic  geometry; 
exercises  on  analytic  geometry;  higher  geometry  or  descriptive  geometry;  physics 
of  molecular  forces;  descriptive  astronomy.  Recommended:  Course  in  general 
chemistry. 

Semester  2. — Analytic  geometry  and  exercises;  differential  calculus  and  exercises; 
higher  geometry  or  descriptive  geometry;  descriptive  astronomy;  physics;  heat. 
Recommended:  Course  in  general  chemistry. 

Semester  3. — Higher  algebra;  applications  of  differential  calculus  to  geometry; 
integration;  spherical  astronomy;  optics;  acoustics  and  electricity. 

Semester  4. — Higher  algebra;  integration ;  geometric  applications  of  integral  calculus; 
exercises  on  the  integral  calculus;  statics,  optics,  acoustics,  electricity;  spherical 
astronomy. 

Semester  5. — Definite  integrals;  integration  of  ordinary  differential  equations; 
finite  differences;  kinematics. 

Semester  6. — Definite  integrals;  integration  of  ordinary  differential  equations  and 
the  calculus  of  variations;  theory  of  numbers;  dynamics  of  a  particle  and  exercises. 

Semester  7. — Partial  differential  equations;  finite  differences;  calculus  of  probabili- 
ties; elliptic  functions;  mechanics  of  systems  and  exercises.  Recommended: 
Theoretical  astronomy. 

Semester  8. — Partial  differential  equations;  calculus  of  probabilities;  theory  of 
attraction,  hydrostatics  and  hydrodynamics.    Recommended:  Celestial  mechanics. 

In  addition  to  the  general  and  recommended  courses  there  are 
certain  special  courses  not  given  every  year,  for  example: 

1.  Theory  of  Abehan  integrals  (1906-7). 

2.  Theory  of  surfaces  (1907-1909). 

3.  Analytic  theory  of  differential  equations  (1907-1910). 

4.  Vector  analysis  (1908-1910). 

5.  Historical  and  critical  review  of  the  principles  of  rational 

mechanics  (1908-1910). 

These  courses  are  given,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  Privatdocenten. 

The  final  examination  for  the  students  in  the  faculty  of  science 
is  conducted  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  State.  The  examina- 
tions are  both  written  and  oral.  The  programs  of  the  State  examina- 
tions divide  university  courses  into  two  classes:  (1)  Fundamental 
or  principal  courses,  (2)  complementary  courses.  The  programs  of 
the  principal  courses  are  the  same  for  all  universities  and  contain 
only  the  most  essential  and  elementary  parts  of  the  four  sciences 
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(mathematics,  mechanics,  physics,  astronomy),  which  are  taught  in 
the  mathematical  section  of  the  faculty.  In  these  subjects  there  are 
two  written  and  five  oral  examinations.  The  programs  of  the  com- 
plementary courses  are  not  fixed.  The  choice  of  two  complementary 
courses  is  made  by  the  student  himself.  In  mathematics  he  may 
choose  theory  of  numbers,  theory  of  elliptic  functions,  higher  geom- 
etry, or  some  other  course  of  three  semester  hours  per  week.  The 
examination  is  oral. 

A  student  who  passes  all  the  examinations  receives  a  diploma 
of  the  first  or  second  grade,  which  gives  certain  civil  rights,  such  as 
the  right  to  teach  in  the  secondary  schools  without  any  special 
examination.  The  diploma  conferred  by  the  State  examining  com- 
mission is  not  technically  a  degree,  though  it  is  fully  equivalent 
in  value  to  the  B.  A.  degree  conferred  by  British  or  American 
universities.  With  this  diploma  the  great  majority  of  students  rest 
satisfied.  Only  a  select  few  remain  at  the  university  to  prepare  for  a 
degree,  and  most  of  these  do  so  with  the  view  of  ultimately  obtaining 
a  professorial  chair.  There  are  two  degrees,  magister  and  doctor; 
but  discussion  of  these  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  sketch. 

TEACHERS  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Every  teacher  of  mathematics  in  a  gymnasium  under  the  control 
of  the  ministry  of  pubhc  instruction  must  be  a  graduate  of  the 
mathematical  section  of  the  faculty  of  sciences  in  a  Russian  univer- 
sity. Until  very  recently  such  a  graduate  had  no  training  in  peda- 
gogy and  no  practice  in  teaching  when  he  first  presented  himself 
at  a  gymnasium  as  a  professor.  In  1909,  however,  a  provisional 
set  of  courses  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  mathematics  and 
other  subjects  was  organized  in  the  educational  district  of  Petrograd. 
This  plan  has  been  followed  by  other  educational  districts. 

At  Petrograd  the  courses  are  under  the  direction  of  a  council  com- 
posed of  the  directors  of  establishments  of  secondary  education  and 
presided  over  by  the  inspector  of  the  district.  Information  issued 
to  pupil-teachers  by  the  council  includes  the  following: 

1.  The  courses  of  one  year  in  duration  are  especially  designed 
to  give  practical  preparation  to  teachers  of  mathematics  in  second- 
ary schools. 

2.  The  courses  are  open  to  those  students  who  have  a  diploma  from 
the  mathematical  section  of  a  faculty  of  science  and  are  bearers  of  a 
certificate  of  good  conduct. 

3.  The  more  necessitous  of  the  candidates  for  the  course  receive  a 
stipend  of  300  rubles  ($156).  In  addition  to  this  assistance  in  money, 
student  teachers  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  earn  money  as 
tutors,  or  as  substitute  teachers  during  the  absence  of  the  incumbent 
of  a  chair. 
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4.  Pupil  teachers  of  the  same  specialty  are  sent  as  probationers, 
in  groups  of  two  or  three,  into  gymnasia  and  real  schools. 

5.  The  immediate  direction  of  the  work  and  courses  of  the  pupil 
teachers  is  confided  to  chiefs  of  probationers  chosen  from  the  teaching 
personnel  of  the  establishment  by  the  administration  of  the  district. 

6.  The  obligations  of  the  pupil  teachers  are  the  following: 

(i)  To  study  carefully,  in  works  and  books  indicated  by  the  chiefs 
of  the  probationers,  the  parts  of  their  specialty  which  figure  in  secon- 
dary education,  as  well  as  the  methodology  of  the  subject.  - 

(ii)  To  attend  lectures  by  the  chiefs  of  the  probationers  or  by  other 
professors  in  logic,  psychology,  history  of  pedagogy,  pedagogy,  and 
to  make  report  of  these  lectures  to  the  chief. 

(iii)  To  deliver  lessons,  as  often  as  possible,  before  the  chiefs  of  the 
probationers,  other  professors,  and  other  probationers  in  the  specialty, 
in  accordance  with  a  plan  arranged  in  advance  and  approved  by  the 
chief. 

(iv)  To  attend  the  trial  lessons  of  other  probationers  of  their  group. 

(v)  To  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  trial  lessons  of  proba- 
tioners of  their  group. 

(vi)  To  prepare  papers  on  questions  of  general  pedagogy,  studies  of 
methodology  in  the  specialty,  reviews  of  textbooks. 

(vii)  To  seek  to  understand  the  child's  mind,  by  contact  with  and 
observation  of  pupils  in  general,  or  of  a  particular  group,  while 
engaged  in  recreations,  games,  excursions,  and  walks. 

(viii)  To  attend  the  pedagogic  council. 

(ix)  To  attend  the  conferences  and  pedagogic  discussions  (three 
times  a  week)  and  make  report. 

7.  In  case  these  requireraents  have  been  met,  the  probationers  are 
''elimines  du  contingent''  and  are  qualified  to  teach. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year,  in  a  general  conference  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  various  chiefs  of  probationers,  the  results  of  the  work 
of  the  year  and  the  characteristics  of  the  probationers  are  discussed. 

The  preparation  of  teachers  in  the  real  schools  is  practically  the 
same  as  of  those  in  the  gymnasia. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  supply,  the  two  main  difficulties  which 
remain  to  be  solved  in  connection  with  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
Kussian  secondary  schools  are  (1)  the  question  of  remuneration  and 
(2)  the  question  of  professional  training.  An  attempt  to  dispose  of 
this  latter  difficulty  has  been  described  above.  With  regard  to  the 
first  point  there  seems  to  be  general  agreement,  Mr.  Darlington 
writes,  that  the  present  rate  of  remuneration,  which  was  fixed  30  years 
ago,  is  not  sufficiently  high  either  to  attract  the  best  talent  into  the 
teaching  profession  or  to  enable  teachers  to  give  their  undivided 
attention  to  their  school  duties.  An  assistant  teacher  in  a  State  sec- 
ondary school,  teaching  30  hours  a  week,  which  is  accepted  as  the 
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normal  limit,  receives  1,830  rubles  (about  $915)  a  year  for  the  first 
five  years  of  his  service,  after  which  his  salary  is  increased  by  150 
rubles,  thus  reaching  1,980  rubles  (about  $993)  a  year  in  all;  Extra 
payments  (e.  g.,  for  correcting  exercises  and  acting  as  "class  tutor") 
may  raise  the  remuneration  to  2,230  rubles  a  year,  but  in  any  ordinary 
case,  so  long  as  he  continues  to  be  an  assistant  teacher,  his  salary 
remains  as  above  stated  from  the  sixth  to  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
his  service,  when  he  receives  his  pension.  An  income  of  less  than 
2,000  rubles  a  year  may  be  sufficient  to  enable  an  assistant  teacher  to 
live  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  position,  so  long  as  he  remains  a 
bachelor;  it  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  a  married  man  with 
a  family.  With  the  most  rigid  economy  a  moderate-sized  middle- 
class  household  can  not  be  maintained,  at  any  rate  in  the  larger 
towns  of  Russia,  on  less  than  3,000  rubles  a  year.  A  married  teacher 
is  therefore  under  the  absolute  necessity  of  earning  on  an  average  an 
extra  thousand  rubles  a  year  in  addition  to  his  official  salary  in  order 
somehow  to  keep  soul  and  body  together  and  provide  proper  educa- 
tion for  his  children. 

The  salary  of  an  ordinary  professor  in  a  Russian  university  is  3,000 
rubles  a  year,  of  an  extraordinary  professor  2,000  rubles. 

The  pension  rights  attached  to  the  teaching  profession  in  the  higher 
and  secondary  branches  are  very  considerable  in  Russia.  Twenty 
years  of  work  gives  to  such  a  teacher  a  right  to  a  pension  equal  to  half 
his  salary;  25  years'  service  entitles  him  to  a  pension  equal  to  his  full 
salary.  Moreover,  if  the  teacher  is  prevented  by  shattered  health  or 
some  incurable  disease  from  continuing  in  the  exercise  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  is  still  more  generously  treated. 
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At  the  close  of  1913  continental  Spain  had  an  area  of  about  194,000 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  over  19,600,000. 

The  whole  system  of  pubhc  instruction  is  controlled  by  the  minis- 
ter of  education,  an  advisory  council,  and  a  corps  of  inspectors,  one 
for  each  of  the  49  Provinces  or  administrative  divisions  of  the  country. 
The  secondary  schools  and  universities  are  intimately  associated,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  Spain  is  divided  into  11  university  districts, 
the  secondary  and  higher  education  in  each  of  which  is  under  the 
control  of  a  rector.  He  is  assisted  by  a  university  council  which 
acts  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

The  State  secondary  schools,  of  which  there  must  be  one,  at 
least,  in  every  Province  are  styled  institutos  de  segunda  ensenanza. 
The  colegios  de  segunda  ensenanza  are  boarding  schools  in  charge  of 
local  authorities  and  are  feeders  for  the  institutos.  Pupils  who  enter 
the  institutos  are  about  10  years  of  age.  The  general  course  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  one  part  covering  two  years  and  the  other  four. 
In  the  first  part  the  only  subjects  of  a  mathematical  nature  are 
arithmetic  and  drawing.  Algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry  are 
studied  in  addition  to  arithmetic  in  the  second  part.  Physics  and 
chemistry  are  also  taught  in  this  part.  The  student  who  has  suc- 
cessfully completed  the  six  years  of  study  and  passed  the  corre- 
sponding State  examination  is  called  a  bachiller  en  artes,  and  is 
entitled  to  proceed  to  a  university. 

The  University  of  Madrid  has  the  largest  attendance;  the  Umver- 
sity  at  Salamanca  is  the  most  ancient.  Other  universities  are  those 
established  at  Granada,  SeviUa,  Barcelona,  Valencia,  Santiago, 
Zaragoza,  Valladohd,  Oveido,  and  Murcia.^ 

The  bachiller  who  wishes  to  prepare  himself  to  teach  mathematics 
in  the  secondary  schools  must  study  in  the  faculty  of  sciences  of  a 
university  and  secure  the  title  of  licenciado  (hcentiate).  At  Madrid 
candidates  may  then  proceed  to  the  doctorate;  Barcelona  and  Zara- 
goza are  the  only  other  universities  which  have  a  faculty  of  science 
preparing  completely  for  the  hcenciatiu-a. 

The  mathematical  studies  leading  to  the  licenciatura  are  as  foUows: 
1    Mathematical  analysis.— First  and  second  courses,  supplementary  to  the  work  in 
the  institutos.    The  first  course"  comprises  theories  of  arithmetic  not  explained  m 


1  This  university  was  established  in  1915  or  191§.    Cf.  The  Statesman's  Yearbooli, 
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secondary  education,  the  whole  field  of  elementary  algebra,  plane  and  spherical 
trigonometry  with  analysis  of  circular  functions.  The  second  course  deals  with  higher 
algebra;  and  the  general  theory  of  equations,  as  well  as  an  introduction  to  modern 
higher  algebra,  is  presented.  During  one  year  at  the  University  of  Madrid,  for 
example,  this  introduction  dealt  with  the  theory  of  binary  forms  (discriminants; 
Jacobians,  Hessians,  and  Wronskians;  linear  substitutions;  invariants  and  covari- 
ants;  canonical  forms). 

t.  Metric  geometry  .—This  geometry  is  simply  the  ordinary  Euclidean  geometry 
modified  by  the  use  of  modern  synthetic  methods.  The  course  in  the  faculty  of 
sciences  is  divided  into  two  parts:  The  first  deals  with  fundamental  theories,  those 
on  which  the  theorems  of  all  previous  questions  are  based;  the  second  consists  in 
studies  of  each  group  of  figures  in  detail,  without  losing  sight  of  the  groupings  which 
facilitate  the  employment  of  the  principles  of  duality,  projectivity,  etc. 

(a)  Fundamental  theories:  First  notions;  angles;  perpendiculars  and  parallels;  rela- 
tion between  the  elements  of  triangles  and  of  trihedral  angles,  isosceles  or  scalene;  dis- 
tances and  inclinations  large  and  small;  elementary  cases  of  symmetry  and  of  equality 
of  triangles,  trihedrals,  and  tetrahedrons;  equality  and  orthogonal  symmetry  in  general; 
geometric  loci;  circle,  cone,  and  sphere;  proportional  lines;  similar  figures;  prod- 
ucts of  segments  in  triangles;  concept  of  length  of  curves  in  general  and  of  the  areas 
of  conies;  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry  sufficient  for  the  solution  of  right  triangles; 
orthogonal  projections. 

(b)  Studies:  More  complete  consideration  of  each  of  the  following  figures:  Ranges 
of  points,  pencils  of  rays  or  of  planes;  their  cross  ratios  and  projection;  segments  and 
angles;  triangles  and  trihedral  angles;  quadrilaterals,  tetrahedral  angles,  and  tetra- 
hedrons; ordinary  polygons,  polyhedral  angles,  and  polyhedrons  in  general,  and  in 
particular  those  which  are  regular  and  semiregular;  prisms  and  cylinders;  pyramids, 
prismatoids,  cones,  and  spherical  figures;  systems  of  circles,  of  cones,  and  of  spheres'; 
particular  determination  of  length,  of  areas,  and  of  volumes;  their  comparison  and 
proportionality;  homology,  homothety,  involution,  and  symmetry  in  general;  po- 
larity of  a  circle,  of  a  cone,  or  of  a  sphere;  inverse  figures;  stereographic  projection. 

3.  Analytic  geometry -This  course  is  based  on  projective  methods  and  is  especially 
developed  at  Madrid.^ 

4.  Elements  of  infinitesimal  calculm.— This  course  inc'.udes  a  discussion  of  theory  of 
Umits,  continuity,  orders  of  infinitesimals;  derivatives  and  differentials  of  functions 
of  one  or  of  several  variables;  change  of  variables;  hyperbolic  functions;  Legendre's 
polynomials  and  developments  into  series  by  formulae  of  Taylor,  Maclaurin  and 
Lagrange;  maxima  and  minima;  elements  of  integral  calculus;  differentiation  and 
integration  under  the  integral  sign  with  application  to  the  calculation  of  definite' 
integrals  and  of  the  Eulerian  integrals.  In  some  programs  this  first  part  of  the 
calculu3  course  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  curvilinear  and  surface  integrals  and  of 
integrals  in  the  formulae  of  Green,  of  Stokes,  and  of  Dirichlet,  and  their  applications  in 
mechanics  and  physics. 

5.  Cosmography  and  physical  geography, 

6.  Geometry  of  position. 

7.  Descriptive  geometry. 

8.  Rational  mechanics. 

9.  Spherical  astronomy  and  geodesy. 

The  title  of  licenciado  in  mathematical  science  is  obtained  by  a 
candidate  after  three  examinations  are  successfully  passed:  (a)  A 
written  examination  on  two  questions  drawn,  by  lot,  from  those 
proposed  by  the  tribunal;  (h)  an  oral  interrogation  by  the  three 


'J.  REY  PASTOR,  Fundamentos  de  la  geometria  proyectim superior.  Tomo  1,  Madrid,  1916.  22+444  pp. 
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judges,  for  half  an  hour  each;  (c)  a  practical  exercise  consisting  in 
the  solution  of  a  problem  in  descriptive  geometry  or  in  rational 
mechanics  drawn,  by  lot,  from  the  problems  of  the  questionnaire, 
and  response  to  observations  of  the  tribunal. 

The  examinations  for  secondary  school  professorships  are  open  only 
to  Ucentiates  and  comprise:  (1)  A  written  examination  four  hours  in 
length,  consisting  of  the  development  of  two  themes  of  a  question- 
naire; (2)  an  oral  examination  consisting  of  response  to  five  ques- 
tions drawn  by  lot;  (3)  a  practical  exercise;  and,  after  the  exclusion 
of  those  who  have  not  met  with  success,  (4)  delivery  of  a  lesson  after 
eight  hours  of  preparation  to  be  criticized  by  one  or  two  opponents; 
and  (5)  exposition  of  a  given  topic  and  replies  to  criticisms  of  the 
tribunal. 

The  best  mathematical  positions  in  the  secondary  schools  are 
obtained  by  the  doctors  of  mathematical  sciences,  who  are  also  eligible 
for  positions  on  the  faculty  of  sciences  of  a  university.  To  prepare 
for  the  doctorate  it  is  necessary  to  follow  courses  at  the  university  in 
higher  analysis,  advanced  parts  of  geometry,  astronomy  of  the  planetary 
system,  and  mathematical  physics,  and  to  present  a  memoir  on  a 
subject  selected  by  the  candidate  and  satisfactorily  sustained  against 
objections  on  the  part  of  the  tribunal. 

The  titles  of  some  advanced  courses  offered  to  those  preparing  for 
the  doctorate  may  be  given:  Ordinary  differential  equations ;  calculus 
of  variations;  integral  equations;  quaternions;  functions  of  a  com- 
plex variable;  elliptic  functions;  Galois's  theories. 

It  usually  takes  four  years  in  the  university  to  pass  the  licenciatura, 
and  one  extra  year,  for  those  who  are  apt  scientific  investigators,  to 
make  the  doctorate. 

The  professors  of  secondary  and  higher  education  are  appointed  by 
the  King;  in  the  case  of  the  institutos  one  of  the  professors  is 
appointed  as  director. 
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•  The  area  of  Sweden  is  a  little  less  (excluding  the  lakes)  than 
170,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  was  estimated  to  be  on 
December  31, 1916,  about  5,757,000.  Of  these,  all  but  about  100,000 
belong  to  the  established  Lutheran  Church.  It  is,  therefore,  not  sur- 
prising to  find  church  and  school  both  placed  under  the  administration 
of  the  Ecklesiastikdepartementet,  or  the  ecclesiastical  department. 
The  trend  of  circiunstances  recently  has  been  toward  their  separation. 
It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  the  chapters  (domlcapiteln) ,  composed  of 
ministers  and  laymen,  were  still  the  local  boards  of  administration, 
not  merely  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  but  also  of  affairs  relating  to  the 
secondary  schools  and  to  the  elementary  school  system.  Since  1905, 
however,  the  central  government  of  the  State  secondary  schools  and 
equivalent  educational  establislmients  receiving  State  aid  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  a  board  caUed  the  Royal  Board  of  Secondary  Schools;  the 
result  has  been  that  the  powers  of  the  chapters  as  regards  these  edu- 
cational institutions  have  been  very  considerably  curtailed.  In  1913, 
by  the  establishment  of  a  central  board  for  the  elementary  schools, 
these  also  were  placed  under  the  administration  of  expert  laymen. 

The  royal  board  of  secondary  schools  deals  with  such  matters  as 
curriculum,  discipline,  training  of  teachers,  appointment  of  teachers, 
etc.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  its  members  to  inspect  the  schools  per- 
sonally and  to  give  instruction  and  advice  in  the  course  of  their 
inspection. 

Since  1905  the  State  secondary  schools  for  boys  have  been  clas- 
sified into  two  groups:  Realskolor  or  modern  schools  (independent), 
and  hogre  aUmanna  laroverk,  each  comprising  a  realskola  and  a 
gymnasium. 

There  are  77  secondary  schools  for  boys  (albnanna  laroverk),  38 
of  these  are  hogre  allmanna  laroverk  and  39  are  independent  real- 
skolor.  Among  the  latter,  18  are  coeducational  schools.  There  is 
no  independent  State  gymnasium. 

Into  the  realskola,  which  has  six  one-year  classes  (one,  the  lowest, 
to  six),  the  boy  may  enter  at  9  years  of  age.^  The  course  at  the 
gymnasium  is  based  upon  the  work  of  the  five  lower  classes  of  the 

'  Note  that  the  secondary  education  is  built  on  the  third  year  of  primary  education, instead  of  the  fifth, 
as  in  Denmark.  The  primary  schools  give  a  six-year  course,  while  in  some  cases  continuation  courses  are 
offered  for  three  years  longer. 
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realskola  and  is  divided  into  two  ''sides";  tlie  Latingymnasium  and 
the  realgymnasium,  each  consisting  of  four  one-year  classes  called 
''rings''  (I  to  IV).  The  boys  in  the  sixth  class  of  the  realskola  are 
thus  of  the  same  age  as  those  in  the  first  ring  of  the  gymnasium. 

REALSKOLOR. 

Mathematical  instruction,  which  occupies  about -one-sixth  of  the 
pupil's  time,  is  here  given  during  five  hours  weekly  in  each  of  the 
classes  except  in  the  first  and  fifth,  where  it  occupies  four  hours. 
The  subjects  taught  are  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry.  In  the 
sixth  class  the  pupils  are  instructed  in:  (1)  Algebra — evolution  and 
involution,  proportion,  equations  of  the  first  and  second  degree  with 
one  unknown,  graphs,  and  problems;  (2)  geometry — geometric  exer- 
cises and  amplification  of  preceding  course,  which  has  dealt  with 
circles  and  polygons  and  simple  problems.  •  Drawing  exercises  of  the 
Realskola  include,  in  class  4,  geometric  construction  of  parallel  lines, 
triangles,  parallelograms,  and  polygons;  in  class  5,  drawing  of  regular 
figures,  such  as  the  ellipse  and  lima^on;  elements  of  descriptive 
geometry;  in  class  6  further  exercises  in  descriptive  geometry. 

In  1904-5  about  60  out  of  75  schools  used  Euclid's  Elements  as 
textbook  in  geometry.  Four  years  later,  with  the  development  of 
the  more  practical  or  modernized  scheme  of  secondary  education, 
about  60  out  of  the  75  schools  had  adopted  texts  similar  to  the 
school  geometries  now  so  common  in  England. 

General  scheme  of  studies  in  a  realskola. 


Religion  

Swedish  

G«nnan  

English  

History  

Ggography. . . 
Mathematics. 

Biology  

Physics  

Chemistry... 

Writing  

Drawing.. .1. 


Subjects. 


Total  number  of  hours  a  week. 


27 


Classes. 


30 


30 


30 


The  final  goal  of  the  realskola  is  a  State  examination  (Realskol- 
examen),  which  gives  admittance  to  various  technical  schools  and  to 
schools  of  forestry,  agriculture,  and  mining,  and  qualifies  for  various 
appointments  in  the  post  ofiice,  railway  or  telegraph  service,  etc. 
The  examination  consists  of  two  parts,  the  one  written  and  the  other 
oral.    The  questions  of  the  first  part  (in  Swedish,  German,  English, 
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and  mathematics)  are  the  same  for  the  whole  country  and  the  require- 
ments are  moderate. 

GYMNASIA. 

In  1913  about  57  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  the  gymnasia  were  in 
attendance  at  the  realgymnasia. 

The  number  of  class  periods  per  week  in  the  realgymnasium 
(including  gymnastics,  fencing,  singing,  and  religious  instruction)  is 
38  to  41,  of  45  minutes'  duration.  There  must  be  a  pause  of  10  min- 
utes between  two  periods.  About  one-quarter  of  the  total  time, 
apart  from  instruction  in  gymnastics,  fencing,  etc.,  is  2:iven  to  mathe- 
matics and  drawing.  In  order  to  avoid  overpressure  and  to  permit 
of  a  pupil's  devoting  himself  to  some  special  study  for  which  he  dis- 
plays marked  aptitude,  some  options  {valjrihet)  are  allowed  in  the 
last  two  years  of  the  gymnasium  course. 

The  extent  of  requirements  in  the  different  rings  of  the  gymnasium 
may  be  seen  in  the  following  table: 


Subjects. 

The  realgymnasium. 

The  Latingymnasium. 

Ring 

Ring 

in. 

Ring 

Rmg 

Ring 

m. 

Ring 
IV. 

Religion  

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Swedish  

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

Latin  

6 

6 

6 

3 
6 

German  

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

French  

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 
4 

2 

History  

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

3 

Elements  of  philosophj'  

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

15 

Mathematics..*  

7 

6 

6 

5 

^4 

Biology  

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

4 
2 

Physics  

3 

2 

4 

3 

1 

2 
2 

1 

Chemistry  

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Drawing  

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Total  number  of  hours  a  week.. 

30 

31 

33 

33 

30 

31 

33 

33 

»  Those  pupils  who  have  elected  Greek  (7  hours  a  week)  in  Ring  III  drop  mathematics,  drawing,  and 
one  hour  of  English;  m  Riog  IV  Greek  (7  hours)  is  then  substituted  for  mathematics  and  drawing. 


As  to  mathematics,  instruction  in  a  realgymnasium  includes:  (a) 
Algebra~t\iQOTj  of  indices,  logarithms,  arithmetical  and  geometrical 
series,  compound  interest;  (6)  geometry — proportion  appHed  to  ge- 
ometry, problems  (especially  in  plane  mensuration),  sohd  geometry; 
(c)  plane  trigonometry — simple  computations  in  connection  with 
right  and  obhque  triangles;  {d)  analytic  geometry — curves  of  the 
second  degree;  the  notion  of  a  derivative  is  made  clear  and  much 
emphasis  is  laid  on  graphic  representation  of  functions. 

The  course  in  a  gymnasium  is  concluded  with  a  final  examination 
(studentexamen,  or  afgangsexamen,  or  maturitetsexamen)  which,  in 
either  ''side,"  entitles  those  who  have  passed  it  to  matriculation  at 
the  imiversities.  Examination  commissioners  called  ''censors"  are 
appointed  by  the  Government  to  superintend  each  examination. 
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They  are  chosen  for  the  most  part  from  professors  of  the  universities, 
and  usually  number  about  18.  The  censors  are  assisted  by  ''exam- 
iners/' who  are  the  teachers  of  the  schools;  the  examiners  always 
act  imder  the  direction  of  a  censor  and  in  his  presence.  Questions 
for  the  written  part  of  the  examination  are  drafted  by  the  censors 
but  must  be  approved  by  the  royal  board  of  secondary  schools.  This 
examination  takes  place  simultaneously  in  all  the  schools  some 
weeks  before  the  oral  examinations  and  lasts  four  or  five  days. 

The  written  examinations  in  both  ''sides"  include  Swedish,  modem 
language,  and  mathematics,,  and  m  the  realgymnasium  physics,  in 
the  Latingymnasium  Latin.  French  may  be  substituted  for  either 
of  the  "modern  languages,"  which  are  German  and  English.  The 
single  examination  in  mathematics  lasts  six  and  one-half  hours. 
The  paper  contains  eight  or  nine  questions.  An  adequate  discussion 
of  three  at  least  is  necessary  for  passing.^  The  answers  are  first 
looked  over  by  the  teacher  himself  and  one  colleague,  and  are  graded 
with  one  of  six  predicates,  the  fifth  of  which  in  descending  order  is 
*' satisfactory,"  and  the  sixth  "unsatisfactory." 

The  candidate  is  not  admitted  to  the  oral  part  of  the  examination 
unless  in  each  of  his  papers  he  gains  at  least  the  mark  "satisfactory." 
When  the  teachers  have  thus  arrived  at  their  decisions,  the  papers 
are  stitched  together  into  books  and  sent  to  the  royal  board,  which 
distributes  them  among  the  censors  for  their  inspection,  much  of 
which  they  make  as  they  travel  in  the  train  from  school  to  school, 
from  one  end  of  Sweden  to  the  other.  The  final  decision  is  not 
reached  imtil  censors  and  teachers  sit  together  in  conclave  somewhat 
later. 

The  oral  examination  is  wider  in  range  than  the  written  examina- 
tion and  embraces  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  later  years  of  school 
life.  The  rektor  or  headmaster  in  each  school  arranges  the  candi- 
dates in  groups  of  five  or  six  in  a  room ;  and  in  these  rooms  they  are 
kept  throughout  the  examination,  while  the  censor  is  sometimes  in 
one  room  and  sometimes  in  another,  according  to  the  subjects  of  the 
examination.  Various  arrangements  emphasize  the  importance  of 
the  occasion.  At  least  three  persons  of  position,  nominated  by  the 
inspecting  local  authority,  represent  the  pubhc.  Evening  dress  is 
derigueur  for  censors,  examiners,  and  candidates;  and  the  censors 
and  the  teachers  wear  their  robes  and  decorations.  The  teacher  of 
the  candidates  is  generally  the  examiner;  and,  as  a  rule,  puts  all  the 
questions  under  the  direction  and  guidance  of  the  censor.  The  ex- 
amination, though  apparently  of  the  pupil  alone,  is  really  quite  as 
much  a  test  of  the  teacher,  enabling  the  censor  to  judge  of  the  efii- 
ciency  of  his  work.  It  is  also  deemed  useful  for  university  profes- 
sors to  be  brought  for  a  few  days  in  each  year  into  such  close  touch 


» I  quote  freely  from  Mr.  Thornton  in  what  follows. 
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with  the  pupils  graduating  from  the  pubHc  schools  in  the  country, 
and  for  school  and  university  thus  to  be  brought  into  relationship. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  written,  so  also  in  the  oral  examination,  each 
candidate  is  given  one  of  six  grades,  of  which  the  sixth  is  unsatis- 
factory.* It  is  so  difficult  for  an  ill-prepared  candidate  to  be  pro- 
moted to  the  highest  class  that  the  number  of  rejections  at-  the  final 
examination  ^  is  exceedingly  small. 

The  aim  of  the  realskola  is  to  provide  a  common  citizens'  educa- 
tion of  wider  scope  than  that  of  the  elementary  school.  The  aim  of 
the  gymnasium  is  to  add  to  general  education  imparted  in  the  real- 
skola a  preparation  for  the  imiversities  or  equivalent  educational 
institutions.  In  1912  the  number  of  graduates  from  the  realgym- 
nasia  was  675,  and  from  the  Latingymnasia  510.  Of  these  1,185  pupils, 
160  continued  their  careers  at  business  or  commercial  colleges,  144 
entered  on  a  military  career,  111  went  to  higher  teclmical  schools, 
and  535  to  universities,  etc. 

THE  UNIVERSITIES. 

There  are  two  State  universities  in  Sweden;  one  at  Upsala,  founded 
in  1477  and  the  oldest  in  Scandinavia,  and  the  other  at  Lund, 
founded  in  1668.  Both  of  these  are  in  provincial  cities.  There  are, 
however,  two  privately  organized  universities,  the  Hogskola  at 
Stockholm  and  the  Hogskola  at  Goteborg  (the  second  largest  city  in 
Sweden).  Furthermore,  the  State  supports  a  medical  college,  the 
Karolinska  Institutet,  at  Stockholm,  which  it  estabhshed  in  1810.' 

According  to  statutes  of  1908  the  direction  of  the  State  imiver- 
sities and  medical  college  is  exercised  by  a  chancellor  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  without  salary,*  on  the  recommendation  of  certain  au- 
thorities in  these  institutions.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  chancellor  to 
see  that  the  statutes  are  observed,  to  issue  instructions  regarding 
the  administration  of  the  university  finances  and  estates,  to  pro- 
nounce ''finally  and  officially  in  questions  of  nomination,  and,  in 
general,  in  all  university  matters  which  are  submitted  to  the  decision 
of  the  Government.  *  *  *  The  immediate  management  and  super- 
vision of  all  matters  relating  to  the  university  is  in  the  hands  of  its 
rektor,  who  is  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years''  (but  is  eligible  for 
reelection)  by  certain  university  professors. 

*  These  grades  are  usiially  named  A  (mark  of  distinction),  a  (exceedingly  satisfactory),  AB,  Ba,  B 
(satisfactory),  and  C  (vmsatisfactory).  Ttie  words  in  parentheses  are  doubtless  Mr.  Thornton's  trans- 
lations of  the  corresponding  Swedish  expressions  given  on  p.  177. 

^As  a  rule  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  pupils  entering  the  gymnasia  ever  pass  this  examination. 
'There  are  also  two  foreign  universities  foimded  in  the  seventeenth  century  under  Swedish  rule, 
namely,  the  imiversities  at  Helsingfors  in  Finland  and  at  Dorpat  in  Russia. 

*  The  chancellor  is  entitled  to  appoint  a  salaried  secretary. 
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In  1913  there  were  about  5,200  students  at  the  Swedish  univer- 
sities and  medical  college:  2,461  at  Upsala,  1,421  at  Lund,  395  ^  at 
the  Karolinska  Institutet,  741  at  the  Stockholm  Hogskola,  and  235 
at  the  Goteborg  Hogskola. 

The  Hogskola  of  Stockholm  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  universities.  The  governing  body  is  a  board  of 
nine  members,  the  president  of  which  is  nominated  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  rektor  of  the  university  is  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
board.  Six  other  members  are  elected  by  the  Swedish  Academy,  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Stockholm  city  council,  and  the  faculty. 
The  ninth  member  of  the  board  is  elected  by  the  board  itself. 

It  is  under  the  direction  of  professors  at  the  Stockholm  Hogskola 
that  Acta  Mathematica  has  been  published.^  This  has  been  made  pos- 
sible by  the  annual  grant  of  3,000  kronor. 

At  each  of  the  universities  (except  that  at  Goteborg)  mathematics 
is  taught  in  the  faculty  of  philosophy;  and  in  this  faculty,  till  lately, 
three  degrees  were  conferred — those  of  candiate,  4icentiate,  and 
doctor.  According  to  a  statute  of  1907,  however,  the  examination 
for  the  first  of  these  degrees  was  replaced,  for  those  expecting  to  go 
into  secondary  school  teaching,  by  a  secondary  school  teachers' 
examination  ifilosofisk  dmhetsexamen).  AH  candidates  for  teaching 
positions  in  a  gymnasium  must  have  passed  this  examination. 
Should  the  candidate  aspire  to  be  a  professor  (lektor),  he  must  also 
pass  the  second  university  examination  {filosofie  licentiatexamen) , 
and  defend  a  thesis  for  the  degree  of  doctor  {filosofie  doHor).  The 
first  of  these  examinations  requires  about  seven  or  eight  semesters 
(that  is,  about  four  years)  of  study ;  the  second,  about  four  years  more. 

Filosofisk  dmbetsexamen. — ^The  faculty  of  philosophy  is  divided 
into  two  sections:  The  section  of  the  humanities,  and  the  mathe- 
matics-natural sciences  section.  To  the  latter  section  belong 
mathematics,  astronomy,  physics,  mechanics,  chemistry,  geology 
and  mineralogy,  botany,  and  zoology.  Since  1909  political  economy 
may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  included  in  this  section.  Geog- 
raphy belongs  to  both  sections.  The  filosofisk  ambetsexamen  is 
is  based  upon  the  following  groups  of  subjects: 

1  In  the  State  universities  "every  student  is  obliged  to  belong  to  one  of  the  unions  called  nationsfdreningar, 
or  simply  nation,  or  landska§  (literally,  province),  into  which  the  students  are  grouped,  according  to  the 
part  of  the  country  from  which  they  come,  the  object  of  these  unions  being  to  encourage  hard  study  and 
pure  morals,  as  well  as  the  rendering  of  mutual  aid.  At  Upsala  there  are  13  and  at  Lund  12  of  these  nation 
societies,  each  under  control  of  an  inspector  chosen  by  the  society  from  among  the  professors  of  the  imi- 
versity.  At  Upsala  these  imions  have  as  a  rule  their  own  club  premises  *  *  *;  at  Limd  there  is  one  club- 
house common  to  all  the  '  nations,'  that  of  the  Akademiska  Foreningen.  These  unions  have  played  an 
important  r61e  in  the  hfe  of  the  students,  both  in  its  serious  and  its  more  convivial  aspects.  The  distinc- 
tive feature  of  the  students'  dress  is  the  white  cap  {vita  mdssan),  known  abroad  from  the  tours  of  students' 
choral  unions." 

2  The  first  number  of  its  forty-first  volume  appeared  recently. 
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Group  1.  Northern  languages,  Latin.  Group  8.  German,  romance  languages. 

Group  2.  Northern  languages,  German.  Group  9.  English,  romance  languages. 

Group  3.  Northern  languages,  English.  Group  10.  History,  geography. 

Group  4.  Northern  languages,  history.  Group  11.  Geography,  botany,  zoology. 

Group  5.  Latin,  Greek.  Group  12.  Mathematics,  physics. 

Group  6.  Latin,  history.  Group  13.  Physics,  chemistry. 

Group  7.  German,  English.  Group  14.  Chemistry,  botany,  zoology. 

Appli<iation  for  the  ambetsexamen  must  be  accompanied  by — (1)  a 
statement  of  the  choice  of  subjects;  (2)  a  certificate  that  the  appU- 
cant  has  been  a  member  of  a  nation  society  during  the  term  in  which 
the  exammation  is  to  take  place;  (3)' the  certificate,  showing  that 
the  candidate  has  passed  the  studentexamen;  (4)  the  candidate's 
record  book  of  university  work  (tentamenshoJc);  (5)  a  fee  of  15  kronor 
(about  $4.09),  plus  3  kronor  for  making  out  reports,  plus  1  krona 
for  janitor  service. 

As  we  shall  be  frequently  referring  to  the  grades  which  the  can- 
didate obtains  in  university  exammations,  it  may  be  stated  at  once, 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  secondary  school  marking,  they  are  six  in 
number.  If,  for  definiteness,  we  employ  the  letters  that  have  been 
already  mentioned,  these  grades  are:  A,  with  honor  (berdmlig);  a, 
with  exceptional  praise  {med  utmdrkt  herom  godJcdnd);  AB,  with 
praise  (jned  herom  godJcdnd);  Ba,  not  without  praise  (iclce  utan  herom 
godkdnd);  B,  satisfactory  (godJcdnd);  C,  not  satisfactory  (-icZTg  godJcdnd). 

To  pass  the  examination  we  are  considermg,  the  candidate  must 
obtain  seven  points.  He  has  three  points  to  his  credit  for  each  A 
which  he  receives  in  the  subjects  of  the  examination;  two  points  for 
each  a  or  AB;  and  one  point  for  each  Ba  or  B. 

From  this  we  see  that  mathematics  and  physics,  the  subjects  of 
group  12,  could  contribute  at  most  six  points.  But  the  candidate 
must  also  pass  an  examination  in  some  third  subject,  as  well  as  in 
psychology  and  the  history  and  theory  of  pedagogy.  In  the  case 
of  group  12  the  third  subject  may  be  any  other  subject  m  the  mathe- 
matics-natural science  section.  Mathematics  may  be  taken  as  a 
third  subject  with  any  two-subject  group. 

Whatever  selection  of  group  is  made  for  the  major,  if  it  is  a  two- 
subject  group,  the  candidate  must  obtain  at  least  a  mark  AB  in  each; 
if  it  is  a  three-subject  group  at  least  a  msirk  AB  in  two  subjects  and 
B  in  the  third.  Moreover,  in  the  mathematics -natural  science 
section  six  of  the  seven  points  must  be  obtained  in  subjects  selected 
from  the  following  list:  Theoretical  philosophy,  hterary  history  and 
poetics,  German,  English,  romance  languages^  pedagogy,  geography, 
mathematics,  astronomy,  physics,  mechanics,  chemistry,  geology  and 
mineralogy,  botany,  and  zoology. 

In  the  ambetsexamen  at  the  University  of  Lund  the  requirements 
in  mathematics  for  several  grades  assigned  are  as  follows:  (1)  For  B 
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the  candidate  must  show  that  he  has  a  good  general  knowledge  of 
analytic  geometry,  elements  of  the  differential  calculus  and  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  integral  calculus ;  (2)  for  AB  the  candidate 
must  be  famihar  with  the  subject  matter  in  (1),  with  differential 
calculus  and  its  geometric  applications,  with  an  extensive  and  thor- 
ough course  in  algebraic  analysis,  with  a  good  course  in  integral  cal- 
culus, with  the  elementary  theory  of  equations,  with  the  foundations 
of  theory  of  numbers  and  theory  of  probabiUty,  and  with  a  short 
course  in  modern  geometry,  particularly  the  application  of  the  theory 
of  projection  and  reciprocation  to  conic  sections;  (3)  for  A  the  can- 
didate must  show  remarkable  facihty  in  handling  the  material  of 
(1)  and  (2),  and  also  of  some  important  course  the  content  of  which 
may  be  optional  with  the  examinee  to  a  considerable  extent,  but 
each  particular  choice  must  be  approved  by  the  examiner. 

The  examitiation  m  every  subject  is  oral.  The  professor  reports 
to  the  examiner  his  personal  opinion  of  each  candidate  whom  he 
has  taught.  He  not  only  indicates  the  extent  of  work  covered,  but 
also  expresses  an  opinion  as  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  student's 
knowledge  and  as  to  the  independence  and  maturity  of  judgment 
which  he  has  manifested. 

The  titles  of  some  courses  offered  at  the  university  will  be  given 
later,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  certain  of  these  are  formulated  to  pre- 
pare the  student  for  the  searching  tests.  Among  the  great  number 
of  books  which  are  found  useful  by  the  mathematician  in  preparing 
for  the  filosqfisJc  dmhstsexamen  the  following  are  officially  listed  at 
Lund : 

K.  R.  COLLIN,  Zaro6o)t  i  plan  analytisk  geometri.  2  upplagan.  Stockholm,  1898. 
(Rather  brief. )^ 

BRIOT  et  BOUQUET,  LeQons  de  geometrie  analytique.    17e  Edition.    Paris,  1900. 
C.  F.  E.  BJORLING,  Ldrobok  i  differentiallalkyl  och  algebraisk  analys.^   3.  upplagan. 
Lund,  1909. 

C.  F.  E.  BJORLING,  Larobok  i  integralkalkyl.    Upsala,  1877. 

SERRET-HARNACK,  Lehrbuch  der  Differential-  und  Integralrechnung .  Bearbeitet 
von  Scheffers.  4.  und  5.  Auflage.  Band  I:  Differentialrechnung.  Leipzig, 
1908.    Band  II:  Integralrechnung.    Leipzig,  1911. 

W.  NERNST  und  A.  SCHONFLIES,  EinfUhrung  in  die  mathematische  Behandlung 
der  Naturwissenschaften.  Kurzgefasstes  Lehrbuch  der  Differential-  und  Integral- 
rechnung mit  besonderer  Beriicksichtigung  der  Chemie.  7.  Auflage.  Miinchen 
und  Berlin,  1913. 

TODHUNTER,  Theory  of  Equations.    4th  edition.    London,  1880. 

WEBER  und  WELLSTEIN,  Encyklopddie  der  Elementar-Mathematik.  Band  1:  Alge- 
bra und  Analysis.  3.  Auflage,  Leipzig,  1909;  Band  2 :  Elemente  der  Geometrie. 
2.  Auflage.  Leipzig,  1907;  Band  3:  Angewandte  Elementar  Mathematik.  2. 
Auflage.    2.  Teilen.    Leipzig,  1910-1912. 

1  This  comment  and  others  of  a  similar  nature  which  follow  occur  in  the  original  list. 

2  In  this  work,  applications  to  plane  geometry  are  considerably  more  extensive  than  is  usual  in  books  of 
a  similar  nature. 
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TODHUNTER,  Algebra  for  ths  use  of  schools  and  colleges  with  numerous  examples.  5th 
edition.  London,  1871.  (For  theory  of  numbers  and  theory  of  probabilities.) 
C.  F.  E.  BJORLING,  LdroboJc  i  nyar«  plan  geometri.^    Lund,  1896. 

The  requirements  in  mechanics  and  mathematical  physics,^  in  the 
filosofisk  ambetsexamen  at  the  University  of  Lund,  lor  various  marks 
are:  (1)  For  the  mark  B,  the  candidate  must  know  the  elements  of 
the  kinematics  and  statics  of  rigid  bodies,  including  computation  of 
stabiUty,  the  elements  of  dynamics  of  a  particle  (also  relative  motion), 
the  elements  of  the  dynamics  of  solid  bodies  moving  in  a  plane, 
and  central  impulse  with  friction,  and  must  have  the  abiUty  to 
solve  simpler  problems  within  the  limits  of  the  course  in  a  reliable 
manner;  (2)  for  the  mark  AB  the  candidate  must  be  famihar  with 
the  subject  matter  in  (1),  with  discussion  of  statics  of  a  flexible 
string,  with  more  extended  development  of  rigid  dynamics,  including 
Lagrange's  equations  of  motion  and  the  elements  of  the  theory  of 
the  motion  of  a  rigid  body  about  a  fixed  point,  with  hydrostatics, 
with  differential  equations  of  hydrodynamics  and  Bernoulh's  theorem, 
with  the  theory  of  small  vibrations  applied  to  organ  pipes  and  strings, 
and  with  attraction  between  spheres,  and  he  must  also  have  facility  in 
the  solution  of  problems  within  the  range  of  the  course;  (3)  for  the 
mark  A  the  candidate  must  complete  the  course  in  (2)  with  respect 
to  general  dynamics  and  by  means  of  a  detailed  study  of  some  field 
in  mathematical  physics  or  in  mechanics  of  continuous  media,  chosen 
by  the  candidate  in  consultation  with  the  examiner.  He  must  also 
have  skill  in  applying  practically  •  the  theoretical  Imowledge  apper- 
taining to  the  courses. 

Prerequisites  in  mathematics. — For  a  5  in  mechanics  it  is  necessary 
to  know  what  corresponds  to  the  requirement  for  B  in  mathematics. 
For  an  AB,  in  addition  to  the  requirements  in  analysis  for  the  same 
predicate  in  mathematics,  the  candidate  must  have  some  notion  of 
ordinary  differential  equations  and  the  most  elementary  ideas  of 
partial  differential  equations.  For  the  mark  A  there  may  be  required 
in  addition  to  ordinary  and  partial  differential  equations  important 
branches  in  one  part  or  another  of  mathematical  analysis. 

Studies  and  textbooks. — The  studies  are  appropriately  begun  in  the 
free  prehminary  course  (for  B)  as  prescribed  every  spring  term  in 
connection  with  practical  exercises.  In  order  to  obtain  any  advan- 
tage from  this  it  is,  however,  necessary  at  the  same  time  to  work  at 
home,  partly  by  carefully  reviewing  the  notes  taken  at  every  lecture 

1  The  principal  parts  of  this  work  include  a  treatment  of  the  theory  of  conies  from  projective  and  duaUstic 
points  of  view,  in  addition  to  a  presentation  of  the  theory  of  invariants  in  linear  substitutions  for  binary 
and  ternary  forms,  and,  finally,  after  a  section  on  "Curves  of  higher  order"  where  among  other  results  the 
Pluckerian  formulae  are  derived,  a  treatment  of  the  theory  of  cubic  curves.  Other  works,  not  mentioned 
above  but  widely  used  in  Sweden,  are:  L.  Kiepert,  Grundriss  der  Differential-  und  Integralrechnung, 
umgearbeitet  von  M.  Stegemann.  2  Bande.  Band  1, 10.  Auflage.  Hannover,  1905;  Band  11,  9.  Auflage, 
1908.  De  la  Vallee-Poussin,  Cours  d'analyse  infinitesimal.  2  tomes.  3.  et  2.  Editions.  Louvain,  1912  and 
1914.   GovLTsat,  Cours  d'analyse  mathematique.   3  tomes,  tomes  1-2.   2.  edition.    Paris,' 1910-15. 

2  Studiehandbok,  p.  1G8-173;  astronomy  and  physics  are  treated  on  pp.  160-167. 
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and  carrying  on  collateral  reading  lq  appropriate  textbooks,  and 
partly  by  diligently  solving  problems  in  addition  to  the  one  which 
has  been  taken  up  in  the  practical  exercises. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  preHminary  course  similar  regularly 
recurring  lectures  and  exercises  for  the  next  higher  certificate  can  be 
taken  up.  (To  profit  by  these  the  home  work  should  be  somewhat 
of  the  same  nature  as  that  in  connection  with  the  preliminary  course.) 

Eeally  satisfactory  textbooks  for  beginners  are  not  readily  found 
at  present.  For  the  time  being,  however,  the  most  suitable  work 
which  can  be  recommended  is  Lindskog's  Ldrobok  i  mekanik,  Stock- 
holm, 1894,  which  also  contains  practical  problems.  Chapters  13 
and  17  may  be  omitted,  and  for  the  certificate  B  also  paragraphs 
140-142,  155-159,  167-168. 

For  the  certificate  AB  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  Lindskog's 
mechanics  is  required.  It  is  not  expedient  to  recommend  a  definite 
textbook  for  this  certificate,  because  a  few  of  this  kind  which  are 
worthy  of  notice  are  just  now  being  pubHshed  or  revised.  The  fol- 
lowing may  be  mentioned  first: 

P.  APPELL  et  S.  DAUTHEVILLE,  Precis  de  mecanique  rationelle.    Paris,  1910. 
A.  G.  WEBSTER,  The  Dynamics  of  Particles,  and  of  Rigid,  Elastic,  and  Fluid  Bodies. 

Leipzig,  1904.    (Out  of  print,  but  a  German  as  well  as  a  new  English  edition 

is  being  prepared.)  ^ 

The  first-named  book,  which  contains  also  a  collection  of  practical 
problems,  corresponds  most  nearly  to  the  prescribed  course.  Still, 
parts  of  chapters  14,  16,  and  18'  can  be  omitted.  The  latter  book 
contains  comparatively  more  of  the  mechanics  of  fluids  and  of  elastic 
bodies  and  is  specially  to  be  recommended  to  those  who  intend  to 
devote  themselves  to  physics. 

Among  problem  collections  we  may  mention : 
H.  L.  DE  ST.  GERMAIN,  Recueil  d'exercices  sur  la  mecanique  rationelle.    2.  Edition. 
Paris,  1889. 

A.  FUHRMANN,  Aufgaben  am  der  analytischen  Mechanik.    2  Bande.  Leipzig 

Band  I,  3.  Auflage,  1904;  Band  II,  2.  Auflage,  1882. 
W.  WALTON,  A  collection  of  problems  in  theoretical  mechanics.    3.  edition.  Cam. 

bridge,  1876. 

 ,  A  collection  of  problems  in  hydrostatics  and  hydrodynamics.    Cambridge,  1847. 

M.  JULLIEN,  Problhnes  de  mecanique  rationelle  disposes  pour  servir  d^ applications  aux 

principes  enseignes  dans  les  cours.    2.  edition.    2  vols.    Paris,  1866-67. 
K.  W.  F.  KRAFT,  Sammlung  von  Problemen  der  analytischen  Mechanik.    2  Bande. 
Stuttgart,  1884-85. 

Filosqfie  licentiatexamen. — ^Those  who  have  passed  the  filosofisk 
ambetsexamen  are  eUgible  for  the  filosofie  licentiatexamen.  In  each 
examination  subject  the  candidate  must  make  AB  at  least.  An 
acceptable  scientific  thesis  must  also  be  written. 


1  The  second  English  edition  was  published  in  1912,  shortly  after  this  was  written. 
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Application  for  the  examination  must  be  accompanied  by — (1) 
a  statement  of  the  choice  of  subjects;  (2)  a  certificate  that  the  apph- 
cant  has  been  a  member  of  a  nation  society  during  the  term  in  which 
the  exanfiination  is  to  take  place;  (3)  the  certificate  showing  that 
the  candidate  has  passed  the  filosofisk  ambetsexamen;  (4)  the  candi- 
date's record  book  of  university  work  (tentamensbok) ;  (5)  a  fee  of 
15  kronor  (about  $4.09),  plus  3  kronor  for  making  out  reports,  plus  1 
krona  for  janitor  service. 

The  present  regulations  governing  the  licentiatexamen  went  into 
effect  in  1911.  They  provide  that  every  student  who  has  passed 
either  that  examination  or  the  filosofisk  ambetsexamen  has  the  right 
to  ask  for  an  examination  in  supplementary  subjects,  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  higher  reports.  No  one  may  take  more  than  one  sup- 
plementary examination.  The  standing  in  supplementary  exami- 
nation carries  with  it  the  same  rights  as  in  other  subjects.  The  fee 
for  this  examination  is  5  kronor  for  each  subject,  plus  3  kronor  for 
making  out  reports,  plus  1  krona  for  janitor  service. 

The  licentiatexamen  calls  for  insight  into  the  more  fundamental 
parts  of  modern  higher  mathematics.  The  higher  certificates  require 
an  exceptional  scientific  thesis  based  upon  special  studies  appro- 
priately chosen.  There  is  considerable  latitude  in  making  the  choice. 
But  '^however  the  subjects  are  arranged,'-  the  announcement  con- 
cerning the  examination  reads,  '^one  must  neither  thrust  to  one  side 
modern  insistence  on  logical  exactness  nor  neglect  geometrical  intui- 
tive methods." 

In  preparation  for  the  filosofie  licentiatexamen  in  mathematics, 
the  lectures  in  higher  mathematics  delivered  by  professors  or  assist- 
ants are  intended  either  to  illuminate  such  parts  of  broad  fields  as 
are  httle  available  on  account  of  gaps  in  texts,  etc.,  or  else  to  orient 
the  student  in  some  special  topic.  The  seminary  exercises  have 
the  same  end  in  view. 

Among  the  texts  which  are  useful  in  preparing  for  this  examina- 
tion in  the  most  fundamental  fields  the  following  are  mentioned  in 
the  Studiehandbok  of  the  University  of  Lund : 

E.  FICARB,  Traite  d' analyse.    2.  edition.    3  tomes.    Paris,  1901-1909. 

W.  F.  OSGOOD,  Lehrhuch  der  Funhtionentheorie.    Band  I.    2.  Auflage.   Leipzig,  1912, 

(More  complete  in  some  respects  than  Picard.) 
N,  NIELSEN,  Laerebog  i  elementaer  Funktionsteori.    K0bnhavn,  1909. 
H.  DUREGE,  Elemente  der  Theorie  der  Funktionen  einer  komplexen  verdnderlichen 
Grosse.    5.  Auflage  bearbeitet  von  Maurer.    Leipzig,  1906. 
Can  be  used  with  advantage  for  an  introductory  course. 

C.  JORDAN,  Cours  d' analyse  de  V  Ecole  Poly  technique.  3.  Edition.    3  tomes.  Paris, 
1909-1915. 

Separate  sections  on  elliptic  functions  and  also  introductory  chapters  on  partial  differential 
equations. 
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0.  A.  A.  BRIOT  et  J.  C.  BOUQUET,  Theorie  des  fonctions  elliptiques.  2.  Edition. 
Paris,  1875. 

In  many  respects  now  antiquated,  but  can  still  be  used  with  proflt. 

L.  SCHLESINGER,  Einfuhrung  in  die  Theorie  der  Differentialgleichungen.  2.  Au- 
flage.    (Sammlung  Schubert.)    Leipzig,  1904. 

K.  HENSEL  und  G.  LANDSBERG,  Theorie  der  algehraischen  FunktiXmen  einer  Varia- 
blen  und  ihre  Anwendung  auf  algebraische  Kurven  und  Abelsche  Integrale.  Leip- 
zig, 1902. 

C.  F.  E.  BJORLING,  Larohok  i  nyare  plan  geometri  (och  algebra).    Lund,  1896. 

G.  SALMON,  Traite  de  geometrie  analytique:  courbes  plans.    3  Edition  par  0.  Chemin. 

Paris,  1903. 

H.  WEBER,  Lehrbuch  der  Algebra.    2.  Auflage.    3  Biinde.    (Band  III:  Elliptische 

Funktionen  und  algebraische  Zahlen.)    Braunschweig,  1898-1908. 

E.  NETTO,  Substitutionentheorie  und  ihre  Amvcndung  auf  die  Algebra.  Leipzig,  1882. 
J.  P.  C.  PETERSEN,  De  algebraishe  Ligninger's  Theori.    K0bnhavn,  1877.    (For  an 

introduction  to  the  subject.) 
J.  TANNERY,  Introduction  a  V etude  de  la  theorie  des  nombres  et  de  Valglbre  superieure. 
Conferences  redigees  par  E.  Borel  et  J.  Drach.    Paris,  1895. 
For  an  introduction  to  the  subject. 

F.  KLEIN,  Varlesungen  iiber  das  Ikosa'eder  und  die  Aufldsung  der  Gleichungen  vom 

fiinften  Grade.    Leipzig,  1884. 
SCHEIBNER,  Beitrdge  zur  Theorie  der  linearen  Transformationen  als  Einleitung  in 
die  algebraische  Invariantentheorie .    Leipzig,  1908. 

G.  SCHEFFERS,  Anwendung  der  Differential-  und  Integralrechung  auf  Geometrie. 

Band  II:  Einfuhrung  in  die  Theorie*  der  Flachen.  2.  Auflage.  Leipzig, 
1913. 

P.  BACHMANN,  Grundlehren  der  neuern  Zahlentheorie  (Sammlung  Schubert),  Leip- 
zig, 1907. 

A.  R.  FORSYTH,  Treatise  on  differential  equations.    4.  edition. ^    London,  1914. 

Contains  a  great  number  of  useful  examples,  but  is  not  satisfactory  from  a  theoretical  point  of 
view. 

SERRET-HARNACK,  Lehrbuch  der  Differential-  und  Integrahechnung .  Band  III: 
Differentialgleichungen  und  Variationsrechnung.  3.  Auflage.  Bearbeitet  von 
G.  Scheffers.    Leipzig,  1909. 

G.  Bohlmann  and  E.  Zermelo  were  the  editors  of  the  second  German  edition  in  1904. 

The  statements  of  the  University  of  Lund  concerning  the  filosofie 
licentiatexamen  in  mechanics  are  as  follows : 

To  obtain  the  mark  B,  the  requirements  are  the  same  as  for  the 
highest  certificate  in  the  filosofisk  ambetsexamen  in  mechanics. 

To  obtain  the  mark  AB,  the  candidate  must  (a)  have  prepared 
himseK  in  a  complete  course  in  general  dynamics  and  mechanics  of 
a  rigid  body  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  for  the  highest 
certificate  in  the  filosofisk  ambetsexamen;  (b)  have  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  most  important  branches  of  mathematical  physics 
and  of  the  mechanics  of  continuous  media;  (c)  have  a  thorough 
grasp  of  at  least  one  of  the  sciences  (for  example,  hydrodynamics, 
or  theory  of  elasticity  or  thermodynamics,  etc.),  together  with  a 


'  The  second  edition  by  W.  Jacobsthal  of  H.  Maser's  German  translation  (with  the  solutions  of  the  prob- 
lems) of  the  third  English  edition  of  Forsyth's  work  was  published  at  Leipzig  in  1912. 
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detailed  study  of  the  modern  literature  connected  with  the  science 
in  question.  - 

To  obtain  the  mark  A,  the  candidate  must  not  only  meet  the 
requirements  just  indicated,  but  must  also  prepare  a  piece  of  research 
work  of  actual  scientific  value. 

The  person  who  intends  to  devote  himself  specially  to  mechanics 
or  mathematical  physics  is  advised  to  direct  his  studies  for  the 
ambetsexamen  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  him  to  obtain  two  certifi- 
cates in  physics  and  the  highest  certificate  in  mathematics.  In 
the  latter  subject  the  main  emphasis  should  be  on  analysis,  such  as 
ordinary  and  partial  differential  equations,  calculus  of  variations, 
general  theory  of  functions,  elliptic  functions,  together  with 
spherical  harmonics  and  Bessel's  functions. 

Literature  list. — The  literature  list  given  below  lays  no  claim  to 
completeness,  and  the  entries  are  chiefly  of  works  suitable  as  text- 
books. Among  books  in  one  and  the  same  subject  those  stand  last 
which  on  account  of  size  or  character  are  better  suited  to  profound 
study  in  the  special  subject.    Short  or  popular  texts  come  first. 

H.  WEBER,  Die  partiellen  Differentialgleichungen  der  mathematischen  Physik.  2 
Bande.    5.  Auflage.    Braunschweig,  1910-1912. 

A.  WANGERIN,  Theorie  des  Potentials  und  der  Kugelfunhtionen.  (Sammlung  Schu- 
bert.)   Band  I.    Leipzig,  1909. 

A.  GRAY  and  G.  B.  MATHEWS,  A  Treatise  on  Bessel  functions.    London,  1895. 

CHRISTIANSEN-MULLER,  Elemente  der  theoretischen  Physik.'  3.  Auflage. 
Leipzig,  1910. 

P.  APPELL,  Traite  de  mecanique  rationelle.  Tomes  1-2, 3.  Edition.  Paris,  1909-1911; 
tome  3,  2.  edition,  Paris,  1908. 

The  first  volume  may  be  dispensed  with,  since  it  has  been  already  read  for  the  certificate  in 
the  ambetsexamen.  The  third  volume  contains  the  theory  of  potential,  hydromechanics,  and 
theory  of  elasticity. 

E.  MACH,  Die  Mechanik  in  ihrer  Entwicklung  historisch-kritisch  dargestellt.^  7. 
Auflage,    Leipzig,  1912. 

Critical  presentation  of  the  foundations  of  mechanics.  Recommended  even  for  the  highest 
certificates  in  the  ambetsexamen. 

G.  R.  KIRCHOFF,  Vorlesungen  iiber  mathematische  Physik.  Band  1:  Mechanik.  4. 
Auflage  von  W.  Wien.    Leipzig,  1897. 

Succinct  presentation— especially  from  the  mathematical  standpoint— of  the  whole  of 
mechanics. 

W.  THOMSON  and  P.  G.  TAIT,  Treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy.  New  edition,  2 
volumes.    Cambridge,  1903. 

A  masterly  presentation  of  mechanics  from  the  physicist's  standpoint,  but  unsystematic  and 
for  that  reason  unsuitable  as  a  text.  In  part  perhaps  somewhat  out  of  date,  but  none  the  less 
readable.   Complements  Appell  and  KirchoS  in  valuable  manner. 

E.  J.  ROUTH,  Treatise  on  the  Dynamics  of  a  System  of  Rigid  Bodies.  2  volumes. 
Volume  1:  The  elementary  part,  seventh  edition,  London,  1905.  Volume  2: 
The  advanced  part,  sixth  edition,  London,  1905. 

•  English  translation  of  the  first  edition  by  W.  F.  Magie.   London,  1897. 

■  English  translation  from  the  second  German  edition  by  T.  J.  McCormack,  Chicago,  1893.  2d  edition, 
revised,  1902.   Supplement  by  P.  E.  B.  Jourdain,  Chicago,  1913. 
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H.  R.  HERTZ,  Gesammelte  Werhe.  Band  3:  Die  Prinzipien  der  Mechanih  in  neuem 
ZuLsar/imenhange  dargestellt.  Herausgegeben  von  P.  Lenard.  2.  Auflage. 
Leipzig,  1910. 

Short  courses  in  hydromechanics  and  theory  of  elasticity  were  written  by 
Webster,  Appell,  and  Kirchhoff  (see  above). 
W.  WIEN,  Lehrbuch  der  Hydrodynamik,  Leipzig,  1900. 

H.  LAMB,  Hydrodynamics.  3.  edition,  Cambridge,  1906.  (Also  in  German  by 
Friedel,  1907).    4.  English  edition,  1916. 

A.  E.  H.  LOVE.  A  Treatise  on  the  Mathematical  Theery  of  Elasticity.    Second  edi- 
tion, Cambridge,  1906. 
Also  translated  into  German  by  Timpe,  1907. 

H.  LAMB.  The  Dynamical  Theory  of  Sound.    London,  1910. 

J.  W.  S.  RAYLEIGH,  Theory  of  Sound.    New  edition.    London,  1894-1896. 

M.  PLANCK,  Vorlesungen  iiher  Thermodynamik.    4.  Auflage.    Leipzig,  1913.  ■ 

W.  VOIGT,  Thermodynamik.    2  Bande.    (Sammlung  Schubert.)    Leipzig,  1903-4. 

E.  MACH,  Die  Prinzipien  der  Wdrmelehre  historisch-kritisch  dargestellt.    2.  Auflag«. 
Leipzig,  1900. 

G.  JAGER,  Die  Fortschritte  der  kinetischen  Gastheorie,  Braunschweig,  1906. 

O.  E.  MEYER.  Die  Kinetische  Theorie  der  Gase.^    2.  Auflage.    Leipzig,  1899. 
JEANS,  The  Dynamical  Theory  of  Gases.    2.  edition.    Cambridge,  1916. 
L.  BOLTZMANN,  Vorlesungen  iiher  Gastheorie.    2  Bande,  2.  Auflage.    Leipzig,  1912. 
J.  W.  GIBBS,  Elementary  Principles  in  Statistical  Mechanics.    Developed  v/ith  special 

reference  to  the  rational  foundation  ef  thermodynamics.    New  Haven,  1902. 

(Also  in  German  by  Zermelo,  1905.) 
P.  DRUDE,  Die  Physik  des  Aethers  auf  elektromagnetischen  Grundlage.  Stuttgart, 

1894. 

A.  FOPPI^M.  ABRAHAM,  Theorie  der  Electricitdt.  Band  1.  3.  Auflage.  Leip- 
zig, 1907. 

P.  DRUDE,  Lehrbuch  der  Optik.    3.  Auflage  von  E.  Gehrcke.    Leipzig,  1912. 

H.  A.  LORENTZ,  The  Theory  of  Electrons  and  its  Applications  to  the  Phenomena  of 

Light  and  Radiant  Heat.    Leipzig,  1909. 
M.  PLANCK,  Vorlesungen  iiher  die  Theorie  der  Warmestrahlung.    Leipzig,  1906. 

Doctorate. — In  order  to  procure  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
the  candidate  must  have  passed  the  filosofie  Mcentiatexamen,  and 
have  pubhshed  and  pubhcly  defended  an  original  scientific  thesis 
on  a  subject  connected  with  the  studies  in  which  he  has  received 
commendation  in  the  hcentiatexamen.  The  thesis  and  defense  or 
disputation  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  faculty. 

The  members  of  the  mathematics-natural  science  faculty  are 
supposed  to  be  present  at  the  disputation,  in  which  a  representative  of 
the  faculty  and  two  supporters  of  the  candidate  take  part.  The 
regulations  seem  to  imply  that  such  functions  are  not  always  of  an 
amiable  character:  ''The  dean,  or  some  other  professor  whom  he  may 
appoint,  shall  see  to  it  that  order  and  decorum  are  preserved.  In 
case  disorder  or  disturbance  arises  and  can  not  be  queUed  by  pleasant 
means  by  him  or  his  deputy,  he  has  the  right  to  dismiss  the  assembly. 
Whatever  he  requires  must  be  immediately  observed  by  aU  present.'' 
The  paragraph  then  concludes,  ''After  the  disputation  has  lasted  fom* 


1  English  translation  of  the  second  revised  edition,  by  R.  N.  Baynes.  London,  1899. 
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hours  the  dean,  or  his  deputy,  may  conclude  the  same  if  he  is  so 
inchned." 

Courses. — In  1891  regulations  as  to  the  nature  and  method  of 
instruction  in  Swedish  universities  were  formulated.  They  provided 
that  all  instruction  given  with  a  view  to  preparing  for  examinations 
must  be  so  arranged  that  ''scientific  lectures  in  each  examina- 
tion subject  shall  be  given  each  year,  and  that  exercise  courses, 
partly  introductory  courses,  and  partly  seminary  courses  shall  be 
furnished."  They  provided  also  that  ''one  course  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  faculty  instruction  should  conclude  with  an  oral  or  other 
examination  suitable  for  those  electing  the  course." 

Consequently,  as  far  as  the  number  of  instructors  will  allow,  an 
endeavor  is  made  to  provide  annually  the  essential  requirements  for 
the  predicate  AB  in  the  filosofisk  ambetsexamen,  and  in  addition  at 
least  the  especially  fundamental  parts  of  analytic  geometry  and 
calculus,  which  properly  belong  to  a  propaedeutic  course.  In  special 
exercises,  on  which  great  stress  is  laid,  an  attempt  is  made  to  have 
the  students  acquire  the  habit  of  solving  with  facility  harder  problems, 
such  as  are  generally  treated  in  the  courses.  In  Lund  these  courses 
and  exercises  are  compulsory  to  a  certain  extent;  in  Upsala,  require- 
ments of  this  kind  have  not  yet  been  introduced  in  connection  with 
mathematics. 

The  public  lectures  aim  to  give,  on  the  one  hand,  broad  general 
presentations  of  fields  which  properly  belong  to  examination  courses ; 
on  the  other  hand  a  thorough  discussion  of  special  questions.  In 
the  seminary  exercises  analysis  of  memoirs  and  report  and  discussion 
of  original  papers  encourage  the  development  of  independent  scien- 
tific work. 

The  following  courses  in  astronomy,  pure  mathematics,  and 
mechanics  were  offered  at  the  University  of  Lund  during  the  four 
semesters  (which  are  now  referred  to  here  as  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth),  from  the  autumn  semester,  1914,  to  the  spring  semester,  1916, 
inclusive : 

During  the  first  semester  Prof.  C.  V.  L.  Charlier  lectured  on  "Motions  of  star 
clusters";  during  the  second  on  ''Multiple  correlation"  and  "Use  of  the  kinetic 
theory  of  gas  in  the  motion  of  star  clusters, "  three  hours  a  week;  during  the  thii'd  on 
"Selected  parts  of  the  theory  of  enumerating  the  stars";  and  during  the  fourth  for 
three  hours  a  week  on  "Selected  parts  of  star  statistics."  In  each  of  the  semesters 
Charlier  and  an  assistant  conducted  a  seminary  in  astronomy  for  those  aspiring  to  the 
marks  B,  AB,  or  higher  in  the  filosofisk  ambetsexamen. 

T.  Broden,  professor  of  mathematics,  conducted:  (a)  In  the  first  semester — (i)  a 
jpreliminary  course  with  the  aid  of  an  assistant;  (ii)  a  course  of  about  20  lectures  on 
the  theory  of  functions;  (iii)  an  elementary  course  of  about  10  lectures  on  infinite 
series;  (iv)  an  elementary  seminary  course,  two  hours  every  fortnight.  (6)  Second 
semester — (i)  a  preliminary  course;  (ii)  a  course  on  selected  topics  of  the  ambetsexa- 
men; (iii)  a  course  on  theory  of  functions  (about  30  lectures);  (iv)  a  course  on  some 
phase  of  the  modern  theory  of  aggregates;  (v)  an  elementary  seminary  course,  (c) 
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Third  semester — (i)  a  course  in  theory  of  equations,  a  preliminary  course  in  calculus, 
selected  topics  in  theory  of  conies  and  certain  arithmetic  applications  of  higher  analysis, 
three  hours  a  week;  (ii)  an  advanced  seminary  course  on  the  connection  between 
analysis  and  the  theory  of  numbers,  one  hour,  (d)  Fourth  semester — (i)  preliminary 
course;  (ii)  elementary  course  in  algebraic  analysis  and  arithmetic  applications  of 
higher  analysis,  two  hours;  (iii)  advanced  seminary  exercises,  one  hour. 

V.  W.  Ekman,  professor  of  physics:  First  semester — (i)  mechanics,  two  hours  a 
week  for  two  certificates  in  the  ambetsexamen;  (ii)  hydrodynamics,  one  hour;  (iii) 
exercises  in  mechanics,  one  hour.  Second  semester — (i)  mechanics  (first  course), 
three  hours;  (ii)  motion  of  liquids  and  theory  of  friction,  one  hour;  (iii)  exercises  in 
mechanics,  one  hour.  Third  semester — (i)  mechanics  (continuation  course  and 
course  for  two  reports  in  ambetsexamen);  (ii)  theory  of  elasticity,  one  hour;  (iii) 
exercises  in  mechanics,  one  hour.  Fourth  semester — (i)  preliminary  course  in 
mechanics,  two  hours;  (ii)  theory  of  elasticity,  one  hour;  (iii)  exercises  in  mechanics, 
one  hour. 

N.  E.  Norlund,  professor  of  mathematics:  First  semester — (i)  elliptic  and  auto- 
morphic  functions,  three  hours;  (ii)  advanced  mathematical  seminary,  one  hour. 
Second  semester — (i)  elliptic  and  automorphic  functions,  one  hour;  (ii)  theory  of 
numbers,  one  hour;  (iii)  advanced  mathematical  seminary,  one  hour.  Third  semester — 
automorphic  functions  and  higher  algel)ra,  three  hours;  (ii)  elementary  mathematical 
seminary,  one  hour.  Fourth  semester — (i)  higher  algebra,  three  hours;  (ii)  elemen- 
tary mathematical  seminary,  one  hour. 

F.  A.  Engstrom,  astronomical  observer:  All  four  semesters — (i)  use  of  simpler  astro- 
nomical instruments  for  determination  of  the  time  and  of  latitude,  one  hour; 
(ii)  exercises  in  astronomical  observations. 

H.  G.  Block,  decent  in  astronomy:  First,  second,  and  third  semesters — in  each, 
celestial  mechanics,  15  lectures. 

N.  G.  O.  Kuylenstierna,  decent  in  mathematics:  First  semester — on  Laplace's  equa- 
tion, 15  lectures.  Second  semester — integral  equations,  20  hours.  Third  semester — 
selected  chapters  in  the  theory  of  linear  differential  equations,  15  lectures. 

K.  A.  W.  Gyiienberg,  decent  in  astronomy:  Third  semester — (i)  spherical  astronomy, 
for  meeting  requirements  for  AB  in  filosofisk  ambetsexamen;  (ii)  general  astronomy 
and  the  stars  (requirements  for  B  in  same  examination).  Fourth  semester — (i)  deter- 
mination of  orbits  of  comets,  3  hours;  (ii)  spherical  astronomy  (for  AB  in  ambetsexa- 
men), 20  hours. 

S.  D.  Wicksell,  decent  in  mathematical  statistics:  Third  semester — elementary 
principles  of  mathematical  statistics,  25  hours.  Fourth  semester — theory  of  corre- 
lation, 25  hours. 

At  the  University  of  Upsala  in  the  spring  term  of  1916  courses  in 
the  following  subjects  were  offered:  Linear  differential  equations, 
theory  of  functions,  differential  equations,  trigonometric  series, 
theory  of  electricity,  rational  mechanics,  integral  equations,  and 
theoretical  astronomy. 

SECONDARY-SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

There  has  been  given  above  an  outline  of  the  work  that  a  mathe- 
matical teacher  must  do  in  the  State  secondary  schools,  and  of  work 
in  school  and  university  which  he  must  have  completed  by  way  of 
preparation.  But  Sweden  requires  still  more,  namely,  a  year  of 
probation  (provdr).  This  year  of  professional  training  is  taken  at 
one  of  the  seven  schools  oflB.cially  prescribed  for  this  purpose,  three  of 
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which  are  located  at  Stockholm,  one  at  Upsala,  one  at  Lund,  and 
two  at  Goteborg.    The  number  of  ''candidates"  is  about  70  a  year. 

Having  finished  his  university  course  in  the  spring,^  and  having 
decided  to  become  a  teacher  in  secondary  schools,  the  candidate 
sends  to  the  royal  board  of  secondary  schools  copies  of  his  final 
examination  certificate  and  of  his  various  university  certificates, 
naming  at  the  same  time  the  three  subjects  he  wishes  to  be  trained 
in,  which  are,  say,  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry.  In  the 
autumn  he  is  assigned  .to  some  one  of  the  schools  along  with  perhaps 
nine  others.  After  he  has  had  an  interview  with  the  head  master 
or  rektor,  there  are  assigned  to  him  from  the  members  of  the  staff, 
'  various  supervisors  or  directors,  under  whose  particular  direction  he 
remains  during  his  training.  A  man  may  have  one  supervisor  given 
him  for  mathematics  in  the  lower  classes,  another  for  mathematics 
in  the  higher,  and  a  third  for  physics  and  chemistry.  The  first  two 
or  three  weeks  may  be  spent  in  watching  the  work  of  the  classes  (the 
lowest  for  the  most  part)  and  listening  to  the  instruction  given. 
Then  comes  a  little  teaching,  first  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher  and 
then  in  his  absence.  After  that  comes  the  first  "criticism  lesson 
given,  perhaps,  to  the  lowest  class,  in  the  presence  of  the  rektor  and 
the  teacher  of  the  class  and  the  rest  of  the  students  in  training.  As 
soon  as  possible  after  the  termination  of  the  lesson  all  those  who  thus 
witnessed  it  meet  with  the  candidate  and  discuss  its  matter  and 
manner.  And  so  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes  there  might 
be  listening  and  teaching  and  a  second  ''criticism  lesson."  In  the 
fifth  class  there  is  possibly  continuous  teaching  for  a  month,  both 
with  and  without  the  teacher;  then  "criticism  lessons"  follow;  and 
the  first  term  closes  with  the  class  leaving  the  realskola  for  the 
gymnasium. 

In  the  spring  term  the  candidate  watches  the  teaching  of  algebra 
and  geometry  in  Ring  I,  going  through  his  first  "criticism  lesson"  in 
those  subjects  in  Ring  II.  He  may  have  a  criticism  lesson  in  Ring  III 
in  trigonometry  and  soHd  geometry,  and  in  Rings  II-IV,  he  may  have 
criticism  lessons  in  physics  and  chemistry,  or  he  may  give  a  month 
of  continuous  instruction  in  one  of  these  subjects  followed  by  a  criti- 
cism lesson.  In  addition,  he  is  expected  to  take  class  teaching  if  one 
of  his  supervisors  is  kept  away  on  account  of  illness. 

Besides  all  this,  an  elaborate  series  of  lectures  is  given  to  the  candi- 
dates on  the  theory  and  history  of  education  and  pedagogy.  Lec- 
tures are  also  given  on  method  in  connection  with  special  subjects. 

The  rektor,  having  heard  the  criticism  lessons  and  received  peri- 
odical reports  both  from  the  candidate  and  his  supervisors,  holds  a 
scrutinium,  attended  by  those  of  his  colleagues  who  have  taken  part 

•  From  Mr.  Thornton's  report. 

2  A  "criticism  lesson"  is  a  lesson  specially  prepared  for  criticism  on  the  part  of  his  fellow  candidates  and 
of  his  teachers. 
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in  the  training;  and  the  precise  character  of  the  certificate  to  be 
given  the  candidate  is  then  settled  by  discussion  and  by  full  inter- 
change of  opinion  and  evidence.  This  certificate  becomes  an  im- 
portant asset  in  the  teacher's  stock  in  trade,  one  upon  which  the 
character  of  his  first  employment  largely  depends.    A  sample  follows: 

TRAINING  CERTIFICATE. 

X  Y  Z,  Licentiate  in  Philosophy, 

who  in  autumn  term  189S  and  spring  term  1894  according  to  the  regulations  in 

force  has  undergone  a  training  course  at  the  Elementarldroverk  in  this  place,  has 
displayed 

in  the  theoretical  course: 
an  exceedingly  satisfactory  ^  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  history  of  education; 

in  the  practical  course: 

In  Mathematics  (Class  I,  III,  V,  VI  2,  VII,  1)^  a  distinguished^  capacity  for 
teaching. 

In  Physics  (Class  VI  and  VII  1)  an  exceedingly  satisfactory  capacity  for 
teaching. 

In  Chemistry  (Class  VI  and  VII  1)  an  exceedingly  satisfactory  capacity 
for  teaching. 

In  (Class  ). 

'     and  there  has  therefore  been  awarded  to  him,  as  a  public  testimony  to  his  capacity 
for  teaching,  the  certificate  "exceedingly  satisfactory."    He  has  besides  shown 
distinguished  industry  and  exceptional  aptitude  for  the  teacher^  s  calling. 
Upsala,  the  2d  of  June,  1894- 

(Signed)  A.  B.,  (Signed)  C.  D., 

Principal  in  the  Principal  in  the 

practical  course.  theoretical  course. 

The  teaching  staff  of  a  gymnasium  consists  of  the  rektor  or  head 
master  and  three  ranks  of  permanent  teachers:  (a)  Professors 
(lektorer)  who  teach  chiefly  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  higher  schools 
and  who  must  be  doctors;  (b)  assistant  professors  (adjunkter)j  who 
teach  in  realskolor,  in  lower  classes  of  large  gymnasia,  and  in  the 
smaller  gymnasia^  and  who,  as  far  as  the  university  is  concerned,  need 
only  to  have  passed  the  filosofisk  ambetsexamen;*  and  (c)  instructors 
(ovningsldrare)  teaching  drawing,  music,  gymnastics,  and  the  use  of 
arms. 

According  to  the  official  regulations  the  applicant  for  a  position  as 
a  lektor  or  adjunkt  on  the  staff  of  a  State  secondary  school  must — 

(1)  Be  23  years  old,  at  least. 

(2)  Be  in  good  health  and  not  crippled  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 

unable  to  get  about. 

1  That  is,  a. 

s  These  Classes  VI 1,  2,  and  VII 1,  2,  are  now  known  as  Rings  I,  II,  and  Rings  III,  IV. 

•  That  is,  A. 

*  The  prospective  adjunkt  of  mathematics  who  has  passed  this  examination  may  have  taken  mathe- 
matics as  a  third  subject  with  one  of  the  groups  in  the  humanities. 
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(3)  Be  known  for  honor  and  probity,  and  in  case  the  chair  includes 

instruction  in  religious  matters,  must  confess  belief  in  the 
true  evangelical  faith. 

(4)  Be  conspicuous  for  sincerity  and  strength  of  character,  and  for 

the  good  temper  necessary  in  the  guidance  of  youth. 

(5)  Be  endowed  with  ability  easily  and  clearly  to  impart  instruc- 

tion. 

(6)  Be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subjects  connected  with 

the  chair  he  seeks. 

(7)  Be  prepared  by  a  year  of  professional  training. 

(8)  Have  performed,  with  industry  and  skill,  for  a  period  of  not 

less  than  two  years,  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  a  lektor 
or  adjunkt  in  (a)  a  boys'  high  school;  or  (b)  some  institution 
of  learning  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  royal  board;  or 
(c)  a  training  seminary  for  elementary  schools;  or  (d)  a 
technical  elementary  school;  or  (<?)  the  royal  naval  academy; 
or  (f)  a  high  school  supported  by  the  State.    Or  have  served 
as  docent  in  a  university  for  not  less  than  two  years,  in  such 
a  manner  as  would  entitle  him  to  an  honorarium. 
The  prospective  lektor  must  also  (a)  have  obtained  AB  or  higher 
in  all  those  subjects  of  the  ambetsexamen  which  correspond  to 
subjects  in  which  the  chair  has  been  announced  as  vacant;  (h)  have 
passed  the  hcentiatexamen  with  the  grade  AB  or  higher  in  one 
of  those  subjects;   (c)  have  satisfied  the  requirements  for  the  doc- 
torate.   The  lektor  who  teaches  mathematics  must  also  be  conversant 
with  the  mechanics  and  astronomy  in  the  course  for  the  Hcentiate. 

In  the  larger  gymnasia  the  rektorer  are  required  to  teach  from 
12  to  16  hours  a  week,  in  the  smaller  from  20  to  24;  the  professors 
from  18  to  22;  and  the  assistant  professors  from  20  to  28  hours 
a  week.  A  rektor  at  a  realskola  is  obhged  to  teach  from  18  to  20 
hours  weekly. 

An  adjunkt  begins  with  a  salary  of  3,000  kronor  (about  $818) 
which  may  be  increased  500  kronor  every  five  years  until  the  maxi- 
mum salary  of  5,000  kronor  is  reached.  In  Stockholm,  Goteborg, 
and  Norrkoping  schools  the  municipality  also  makes  a  grant  toward 
rent  of  apartments.  The  salaries  of  lektorer  range  from  4,000  to 
6,000  kronor.  There  are  two  scales  of  salaries  for  the  rektor;  namely, 
6,000  kronor  in  the  higher  schools,  with  an  increase  of  500  kronor 
after  10  years,  and  5,000  kronor  in  the  realskolor  with  hke  increase 
after  10  years.  In  addition  to  this,  rektorer  have  free  lodging  or  an 
equivalent  allowance. 

AQ  teachers  are  obliged  to  contribute  an  annual  quota  (maximum, 
200  kronor)  to  their  future  pension.  On  attaining  the  age  of  65  and 
after  35  years  of  service,  teachers  on  the  permanent  staff  are  entitled 
to  a  pension— 4,000  kronor  (about  $1,090.80)  for  lektorer  and  3,400 
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for  adjunkter.  The  rektor  receives  his  pension  (5,000  kroner  in  the 
gymnasia,  4,000  kronor  in  the  realskolor),  provided  he  has  held  the 
post  of  rektor  for  at  least  15  years.  The  widow  and  children  of  a 
teacher  on  the  permanent  staff  receive  a  considerable  pension  from 
a  State-aided  and  State-controlled  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Pension 
Fund. 
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1  That  is,  autumn  term— from  Sept.  1  to  Dec.  16. 
•  That  is,  spring  term— from  Jan.  15  to  June  1. 


XVn.  SWITZERLAND. 


Switzerland  is  a  confederation  of  25  Cantons.  It  has  a  total  area 
of  less  than  16,000  square  miles  and  a  population  of  about  3,900,000. 
The  Cantons  vary  greatly  in  size;  for  example,  Bern  (Berne),  Grau- 
biinden  (Grisons),  Valais  (Wallis)  are  each  over  2,000  square  miles 
in  extent,  while  the  area  of  -  the  Canton  of  Zug  (Zoug)  is  less  than 
100  square  miles.^  German  is  spoken  by  the  majority  of  the  inhab- 
itants in  19  of  the  Cantons,  French  in  5,  and  Itahan  in  1.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  total  population  speak  German;  about  800,000, 
French ;  and  about  300,000,  Italian. 

There  is  no  centralization  of  control  in  educational  matters.  Each 
Canton  is  almost  completely  autonomous  in  the  arrangement  of  its 
school  system,  and  while  there  are  many  similar  features  in  the 
organization,  the  ideals  are  often  widely  divergent.  But  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  in  no  country  is  the  importance- of  training  for  the 
primary  school  teacher  more  clearly  recognized  than  in  Switzerland. 
There  are  no  fewer  than  4  State  or  private  training  colleges  for  such 
teachers  in  this  little  Republic. 


The  secondary  schools  leading  to  higher  studies  have  different 
names  in  the  different  Cantons:  College,  gymnase,  OherrealscJiule, 
Kantonsdiule,    This  last  is  the  most  common  in  the  German  Cantons. 

Examined  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  external  organization, 
these  establishments  present  many  notable  differences.  We  gener- 
ally find  two  cycles.  The  first  cycle  is  of  three  or  four  years  and 
forms  the  college  or  g3m[inase  inferieur;  the  second  cycle  comprises 
from  four  to  four  and  one-half  years.  Pupils  enter  this  latter  cycle 
at  the  age  of  14  or  15  years. 

A  gymnasium  may  be  divided  into  two,  three,  or  even  four  sec- 
tions, according  to  the  foreign  languages  taught.  The  two  main 
sections  common  to  all  the  gymnasia  are:  (a)  The  classical  section, 
which  leads  to  all  the  university  faculties  (and  to  the  Federal  Poly- 
technic School  after  special  preparation  in  mathematics),  the  special 
studies  being  Latin,  Greek,  and  philosophy ;  (6)  the  technical  or  industrial 
section,  which  leads  more  particularly  to  scientific,  technical,  or  indus- 
trial careers.  The  students  who  go  out  from  this  section  are  admit- 
ted directly  to  the  faculties  of  science  and  of  letters,  to  the  technical 

1  Although  Bern  is  not  the  largest  Canton,  its  population  of  about  665,000  is  the  greatest.  The  Canton 
of  Zurich,  with  an  area  of  some  670  square  miles,  ranks  next,  with  a  population  of  about  540,000. 
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faculty  at  Lausanne,  and  to  the  Federal  Polytechnic  School.  The 
gymnasium  at  Geneva  possesses  two  other  sections :  (c)  The  Real  sec- 
tion, in  which  Latin  is  taught  in  addition  to  modern  languages.  (It 
corresponds  almost  exactly  to  the  section  Latin-sciences  in  France 
or  to  the  Realgjonnasiuni  in  Germany,  and  its  certificates  of  gradua- 
tion admit  to  university  faculties.)  (cZ)  The  pedagogic  section,  which 
prepares  candidates  for  teaching  in  the  primary  school  and  which 
also  leads  to  the  faculties  of  science  and  letters. 

Although  secondary  schools  are  under  cantonal  or  municipal  direc- 
tion, there  is  in  their  programs  a  certain  necessary  common  mini- 
mum brought  about  by  Federal  influence  in  connection  with  require- 
ment for  examens  federaux  de  maturite  pour  les  candidats  aux  professions 
rnedicales.  The  requirements  in  mathematics  for  this  examination 
are  as  follows:  (a)  Algebra. — Equations  of  the  first  and  the  second 
degree  in  one  and  several  unknowns;  logarithms;  arithmetic  and 
geometric  progressions;  compound  interest  and  annuities;  permu- 
tations and  combinations;  probabiUties;  binomial  theorem  with  inte- 
gral exponent,  (h)  Geometry. — Plane  and  soUd  geometry;  plane 
trigonometry;  faciUty  in  construction  of  geometric  figures;  analytic 
geometry  of  point,  line,  circle,  and  conic;  application  of  the  theory 
of  graphic  representation  to  simple  analytic  functions  and  elemen- 
tary functions  of  physics  and  mechanics. 

The  mathematical  requirements  of  secondary  schools  often  exceed 
these.  In  the  Oberrealschule  of  Basel,  which  is  open  to  suitably 
prepared  students  who  are  14  years  of  age,  the  scheme  of  courses  is 
as  follows: 

Class  I.  Arithmetic  and  algebra  to  equations  of  the  first  degree  in  several  unknowns 
(3  hours).  Plane  geometry  and  the  beginning  of  solid  geometry  (3  hours).  Geomet- 
ric drawing  (2  hours). 

Class  II.  Algebra:  Theory  of  indices,  logarithms;  equations  of  the  second  degree 
(3  hours).    Solid  geometry  (2  hours).    Geometric  drawing  (2  hours). 

Class  III.  Algebra:  Progressions;  compound  interest,  annuities  and  applications  to 
insurance;  determinants  (3  hours) .  Plane  and  spherical  trigonometry  (3  hours).  Geo- 
metric drawing,  with  practical  exercises  (2  hours). 

Class  IV.  Algebra:  Binomial  theorem;  series;  complex  numbers;  solution  of  equa- 
tions of  higher  degree;  transcendental  equations  (2  hours),  jlnalytic  geometry  (2 
hours).    Descriptive  geometry  and  geometric  drawing  (4  hours). 

Class  V  (1  semester).  Elements  of  differential  calculus  mth  simple  applications  to 
geometry  and  physics  (3  hours).  Analytic  geometry  of  three  dimensions  (3  hours). 
Descriptive  geometry  and  drafting  (4  hours). 

At  the  end  of  the  gymnasium  course  a  certificate  of  maturity  is 
awarded  to  those  who  pass  written  and  oral  examinations  on  the 
studies  of  the  previous  year  or  two  years.  The  examiner  is  the 
teacher,  but  the  examination  is  conducted  under  the  supervision  of 
one  of  the  various  forms  of  "  commissions  "  to  be  found  in  the  Cantons. 

In  nearly  aU  the  examination  rules,  it  is  noticeable  that  greater 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  display  of  intellectual  maturity  than  on  range 
of  knowledge.    The  ''maturity  rules"  of  the  gymnasium  and  Real 
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school  in  Zurich  state:  ''In  mathematics  and  descriptive  geometry 
the  pupil  shall  indicate  any  new  problems  or  applications  which  sug- 
gest themselves  to  him/'  At  the  Kealschule  in  Zurich  the  oral  exami- 
nation is  conducted  in  a  manner  similar  to  an  ordinary  class.  The 
inspector  makes  a  choice  of  three  subjects  proposed  to  him  by  the 
teacher.  Some  of  the  examination  themes  during  the  years  1907- 
1910  are  as  follows :  Maclaurin's  series ;  the  equation  x  =  tan  x;  maxima 
and  minima  problems  in  optics ;  sketch  of  the  appKcations  of  the  idea 
of  the  derivative ;  Huygens's  approximate  construction  for  the  recti- 
fication of  a  circle;  problems  on  geographic  and  geocentric  latitude; 
analytic  treatment  of  problems  from  vSteiner's  paper  ''Ueber  das 
Maxunum  and  Mnimum  bei  den  Figuren;"  curvature  of  conies; 
perspective  of  circular  cones;  construction  of  sun  dials. 

All  schools  unite  in  the  opinion  that  the  grade  in  the  certificate 
of  maturity  shall  not,  in  general,  depend  upon  the  examination  but 
rather  on  the  performance  of  the  pupil  in  regular  classroom  work. 

HOCHSCHULEN.i 

Pupils  with  appropriate  certificates  of  matm-ity  may  be  regularly 
admitted  to:  (1)  The  Eidgendssische  Technische  Hochschule  (Federal 
Polytechnic  School)  in  Zurich;  (2)  a  cantonal  Scole  Ingenieurs  in 
Lausanne;  (3)  seven  universities.  In  all  of  these  training  in  advanced 
mathematrical  work  is  given. 

(1)  The  Polytechnic  -S'c/iooZ,,  which  is  the  only  Swiss  scholastic  insti- 
tution under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Federal  authorities,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  organized 
into  11  sections,  each  with  a  course  of  4  to  8  semesters.  Most  of 
the  students  turn  to  the  engineering  and  chemistry  sections.  But 
somewhat  over  a  score  are  in  the  section  of  mathematics  and  physics. 
The  work  of  this  section  is  supplemented  by  the  general  section,  one 
part  of  which  is  known  as  the  ''Mathematisch-naturwissenschaftUch- 
technische  Sektion.'' 

Scheme  of  lectures  in  the  mathematics  and  physics  section  during  the  first  three  semesters. 


Lectures. 


Exercises. 


CoUoqium. 


1.  Semester  (24  hoiirs): 

Higher  mathematics  1  

Anal^^ic  geometry  

Descriptive  geometry  

Mathematical  exercises  

2.  Semester  (25  hours): 

Higher  mathematics  II  

Applications  of  descriptive  geometry. 

Mathematical  exercises  . 

Mechanics  I  

3.  Semester  (22  hours): 

Higher  mathematics  III  

Geometry  of  position  

Mathematical  exercises  

Mechanics  II  

Physics  (heat)  


Hours. 


3 

3-4 


Hours. 


Hours. 


1  Cf.  note  on  p.  78. 
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Some  of  the  topics  in  Higher  Mathematics  11-111  are  the  following: 
Space  curves,  tangent,  principal  normal,  and  binormal,  osculating 
plane ;  ordinary  differential  equations;  equations  of  the  first  and  higher 
order;  linear  equations  of  any  order;  systems  of  simultaneous  linear 
differential  equations;  curvilinear  integrals;  Green's  formula  and 
harmonic  functions;  conform al  representation;  Fourier's  series;  ele- 
ments of  calculus  of  variations.  In  analytic  geometry:  Analytic 
treatment  of  projectivity,  cylinders,  and  cones  of  revolution,  general 
surface  of  second  degree,  focal  conies,  generation  of  ruled  surfaces 
by  projective  pencils.  In  geometry  of  position:  Projective  forms  of 
the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  species. 

From  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  semester  there  is  no  fixed  program 
of  mathematical  work,  but  the  following  courses  are  given  periodi- 
cally: Function  theory,  elliptic  functions,  algebraic  equations,  num- 
ber theory,  differential  geometry,  plane  curves,  algebraic  surfaces. 
During  the  last  two  years,  such  instruction  is  supplemented  by  dis- 
cussions in  the  mathematical  seminary,  and  lectures  on  special 
topics  such  as:  Quadratic  forms,  theory  of  definite  integrals,  theory 
of  transformation  groups,  axioms  of  arithmetic  and  of  geometry,  line 
geometry.  In  apphed  mathematics  the  titles  of  some  of  the  courses 
given  in  recent  years  are:  Partial  differential  equations  of  physics, 
cylindrical  and  spherical  harmonics  and  their  applications  in  physics, 
electro-mechanics,  thermodynamics,  celestial  mechanics,  astrophysics, 
map  making,  theory  of  probabilities,  mathematics  of  insurance. 

To  able  students  who  have  assiduously  apphed  themselves  to  the 
work  in  a  section  a  diploma  is  given  after  successful  examination. 
The  examination  comprises  three  parts:  (a)  The  Vordiplomprufungj 
on  subjects  of  the  courses  of  the  first  three  semesters;  (6)  the  Schluss- 
diplomprujung,  on  function  theory,  synthetic  and  analytic  treatment 
of  geometry,  higher  arithmetic  and  algebra,  theoretic  physics  and 
astronomy;  and  (c)  the  Diplomarheit,  or  thesis. 

At  the  polytechnic  school  the  mathematical  student  may  proceed 
to  the  doctor's  degree  in  the  usual  way.  The  standard  for  the  thesis 
is  high. 

(2)  L'Ecole  d' Ingenieurs ,  although  part  of  the  faculty  of  sciences 
of  the  University  of  Lausanne,  has  a  certain  measure  of  autonomy. 
The  classwork  (39-43  periods  a  week)  of  the  first  four  semesters 
includes  about  the  same  amount  of  mathematics  as  in  the  first  three 
semesters  of  the  above-mentioned  section  in  the  Polytechnic.  L'ficole 
gives  diplomas  in  civil,  mechanical,  electrical,  and  chemical  engi- 
neering. 

(3)  The  Swiss  Universities  are  situated  at  Basel,  Zurich,  Bern, 
Geneva,  Lausanne,  Fribourg,  and  Neuchatel.  In  the  winter  semester 
of  1913-14  Zurich  and  Bern  had  the  largest  teaching  staffs  and  the 
largest  number  of  students;  Geneva  came  next. 
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At  the  university  of  Basel  three  types  of  lectures  are  given:  (a) 
Introductory  lectures,  (h)  course  lectures,  (c)  special  lectures.  The 
introductory  lectures  consist  of  analytic  geometry  of  the  plane  and  of 
space  (4  hours,  1  semester),  and  differential  and  integral  calculus 
(5  hours,  2  semesters).  These,  and  some  supplementary  lectures  on 
algebraic  analysis  and  descriptive  geometry,  are  to  prepare  suitably 
for  taking  up  course  lectures  ^  students  who,  though  they  may  have  the 
certificate  of  maturity,  are  not  adequately  prepared  in  mathematics. 
The  course  lectures  treat  of  such  subjects  as  algebra,  function  theory, 
elliptic  functions,  ordinary  differential  equations,  partial  differential 
equations,  linear  differential  equations  of  mathematical  physics,  pro- 
jective geometry,  and  theory  of  surfaces.  The  program  of  the 
special  lectures  is  not  fixed,  but  it  includes  lectures  on  elementary 
geometry  and  number  theory  on  account  of  their  application  in 
school  instruction,  and  on  calculus  of  variations  because  of  its  signifi- 
cance in  mathematical  physics. 

Attendance  on  course  lectures,  special  lectures,  participation  in 
seminary  exercises  and  the  preparation  of  a  suitable  thesis  lead  to 
the  doctorate  in  about  eight  semesters. 

At  the  University  oj  Bern  there  are  also  three  classes  of  math- 
ematical lectures:  (a)  Eight  or  nine  hours  a  week  during  four  semes- 
ters in  preparation  of  candidates  for  positions  as  teachers  in  the 
higher  primary  schools,  the  so-called  ''Sekundar-schulen" ;  (Jb)  12  or  14 
hours  weekly  during  six  semesters  for  future  secondary  school  teachers 
and  those  who  are  specializing  in  mathematics;  (c)  ^'free  lectures" 
on  such  topics  as  theory  of  hypergeometric  series,  selected  chapters 
from  the  theory  of  differential  equations,  non-Euchdean  geometry, 
calculus  of  variations,  and  method  of  least  squares. 

In  the  courses  for  teachers  in  the  higher  primary  schools,  practical 
geometry,  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  descriptive  geometry, 
analytic  geometry,  and  calculus  (2  hours,  2  semesters)  are  taken  up. 

The  subjects  for  the  mathematical  specialist  and  secondary  school 
teacher  include:  Definite  integrals  (6  semester  hours),  differential 
equations  (4  semester  hours),  function  theory  (4  semester  hours), 
theory  of  determinants  (1  semester  hour),  analytic  geometry  of  space 
(3  semester  hours),  theory  of  higher  plane  curves  (3  semester  hours), 
gamma  functions  (3  semester  hours),  and  Fourier's  series  and  integrals 
(three  semester  hours). 

Examinations  for  secondary  school  teachers  will  be  referred  to 
later.  The  requirements  leading  to  the  doctorate  are  similar  to  those 
in  the  other  universities. 

At  the  University  of  Geneva  the  first  two  years  may  be  spent  in 
preparing  for  the  baccalaureat  es  sciences  mathematiques,  which  is 
a  sort  of  hcence  es  sciences.    The  examination  for  this  consists  of 


1  Course  lectures  are  often  taken  simultaneonsly  with  introductory  lectures. 
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two  parts,  an  oral  and  a  written.  The  oral  examination  is  on  func- 
tions of  a  real  variable,  series,  theory  of  equations,  plane  and  solid 
analytic  geometry,  descriptive  geometry  and  the  elements  of  pro- 
jective geometry,  differential  and  integral  calculus,  mechanics, 
astronomy,  physics,  physical  geography  and  meteorology,  inorganic 
chemistry,  and  mineralogy.  The  written  examinations  cover  all  of 
the  above-mentioned  subjects  except  the  last  four. 

In  1908  the  university  established  the  certificat  d' aptitude  a 
V enseignement  des  sciences  dans  les  etablissements  secondaires  superieurs, 
A  candidate  for  this  certificate  must  (1)  have  the  diploma  of  the 
''baccalaureat"  from  the  university;  (2)  spend  four  semesters  in  fur- 
ther study  at  the  university;  and  (3)  finally  show  himself  well  versed 
in  six  academic  studies.  The  examination  consists  of  two  parts, 
both  of  which  may  be  taken  at  once.  The  first  part  of  the  examina- 
tion is  a  thesis  on  a  theme  selected  from  the  field  of  the  major  subject, 
and  two  trial  lessons  related  to  the  minors.  The  second  part  consists 
of  an  oral  examination  in  the  three  subjects  chosen.  The  major  and 
one  minor  are  selected  from  the  following:  Infinitesimal  analysis, 
algebra  and  higher  geometry,  mechanics,  astronomy,  physics, 
chemistry.  The  third  subject,  or  second  minor,  is  "the  science  of 
education,"  unless  the  candidate  has  the  certificate  of  maturity  from 
the  pedagogic  section  of  the  gymnasium  in  Geneva,  or  an  equivalent 
certificate,  when  philosophy  or  experimental  psychology  is  substituted 
for  the  science  of  education. 

In  the  oral  examination  some  choice  of  subjects  is  possible.  In 
Infinitesimal  Analysis  two  of  the  following  subjects  may  be  selected: 
(a)  Theory  of  analytic  functions;  (h)  theory  of  eUiptic  functions; 

(c)  differential  equations;  (d)  partial  differential  equations  of  the  first 
order;  (e)  calculus  of  variations;  (/)  introduction  to  mathematical 
physics  (trigonometric  series,  Green's  formula,  etc.).  In  Algebra  and 
Higher  Geometry  the  examination  covers:  (a)  Theory  of  equations, 
equations  solved  by  square  roots,  apphcations  in  geometry;  tran- 
scendence of  e  and  tt;  (6)  methods  in  geometry;  (c)  infinitesimal 
geometry,  curves  traced  on   surfaces,    apphcable   surfaces,  and 

(d)  one  of  the  following :  (i)  Theory  of  algebraic  forms ;  Unear  trans- 
formations; invariants;  geometrical  apphcations;  (ii)  notions  on  the 
theory  of  substitution  groups  and  its  apphcations  to  the  theory  of 
equations;  (iii)  projective  geometry;  principal  properties  of  conies 
and  quadrics;  study  of  some  transformations;  (iv)  fine  geometry; 
ruled  surfaces;  congruences  and  complexes  of  lines.  In  Mechanics 
two  of  the  following  subjects  may  be  selected:  (a)  General  methods 
for  integration  of  equations  in  mechanics;  (h)  kinematics  and  machin- 
ery; (c)  hydrostatics  and  hydrodynamics;  and  (d)  theory  of  elasticity. 
In  Astronomy  the  examination  is  on  practical  astronomy  and  geodesy, 
and  either  spherical  or  theoretical  astronomy. 
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Upon  satisfaction  of  the  usual  requirements,  the  university  also 
confers  the  degree  doctorat  es  sciences  math^matiques. 

At  the  University  of  Lausanne  a  student  who  has  pursued  certain 
courses  for  four  semesters  may  pi'csent  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Licence  ^s  sciences  math^matiques  pures.  The  examinations  for 
this  degree  are  oral,  written,  and  practical.  The  oral  covers  differen- 
tial and  integral  calculus;  theory  of  analytic  functions;  elliptic 
functions;  analytic  geometry;  descriptive  geometry;  geometry  of 
position;  rational  mechanics;  apphed  mechanics;  astronomy;  mathe- 
matical physics;  and  selected  chapters  from  analysis,  geometry, 
and  analytic  mechanics. 

The  written  examination  consists  of  three  tests  in  analysis, 
geometry,  and  mechanics.  The  practical  examination  is  a  geometric 
drawing  (6pure). 

The  Licence  es  sciences  physiques  et  mathtoatiques  is  given  under 
similar  conditions.  At  the  University  of  Lausanne  the  degree  of 
doctorat  es  sciences  is  also  conferred. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  "  ecole  d'ing^nieurs"  connected  with 
this  university. 

According  to  the  organization  of  the  University  of  Frihourg,  the 
diploma  Licence  es  sciences  mathematiques  is  awarded  to  students 
who  have  attended  and  have  taken  part  in  the  practical  exercises  of  a 
Hochschule,  for  not  less  than  eight  semesters  (two  at  least  at  Fri- 
bourg),  and  have  passed  successful  examinations  in  four  subjects: 

(a)  Differential  and  integral  calculus,  including  the  theory  of  definite 
integrals,  of  differential  equations,  and  of  differential  geometry;  and 

(b)  analytic  and  S3nithetic  geometry.  The  other  two  subjects  can  be 
chosen  from  c^)  function  theory  and  d^)  higher  algebra,  or  C2)  experi- 
mental physics  and  analytic  mechanics,  or  Cg)  experimental  physics 
and  mathematical  physics. 

The  degree  doctor  philosophiae  naturahs  is  also  conferred  at 
Fribourg. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

For  secondary  school  teachers  in  Switzerland  there  are  no  fixed 
examinations  similar  to  those  for  teachers  in  primary  schools.  Nor 
are  there  colleges  for  training  such  teachers,  although,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  University  of  Geneva  has  a  pedagogic  department.  For 
most  of  the  teaching  positions  in  the  secondary  schools  (Mttelschulen) 
the  majority  of  the  cantons  demand  that  the  candidate  shall  have 
completed  a  Hochschule  course  of  four  or  five  years.  Such  are  the 
demands,  for  example,  in  the  Canton  of  Fribourg  where  the  Licenti- 
atsdiplome  is  necessary,  and  in  the  Canton  of  Geneva  with  its  certificat 

aptitude  a  V  enseignement  des  sciences  dans  les  etahlissements  secon- 
daires  superieurs.  Those  candidates  with  a  record  of  but  two  years 
in  a  Hochschule  can,  usually,  only  be  appointed"  as  teachers  in  the 
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lower  classes  of  the  better  secondary  schools.  As  an  exception, 
however,  according  to  a  law  of  1908  for  the  Canton  Vaud,  the  licence 
certificate,  which  a  candidate  may  secure  after  two  years  at  the 
University  of  Lausanne,  is  the  only  necessary  preparation  for  a 
teacher  in  the  secondary  schools.  Students  with  a  diploma  from  the 
Ecole  d'Ingenieurs  with  its  two-year  mathematical  course  are  also 
in  demand. 

Several  Cantons  prefer  that  prospective  teachers  who  have  com- 
pleted their  studies  shall  have  been  engaged  for  several  semesters  as 
assistants  in  the  Technische  Hochschule;  others  prefer  candidates 
who  either  before  or  after  university  studies  have  taught  in  one  of 
the  lower  school  grades.  And  still  others  have  recently  made  some 
appointments  to  mathematical  positions  in  Realschulen,  of  candidates 
holding  engineering  diplomas;  not  so  much  because  of  the  lack  of 
well-trained  mathematical  teachers  as  on  account  of  the  desire  to 
emphasize,  in  the  instruction,  the  apphcations  of  mathematics.  But 
whatever  the  basis  may  be  upon  which  the  selection  of  secondary 
teachers  is  made,  the  standard  is  sure  to  be  of  a  high  order  of  its  kind. 

At  this  place  further  comment  should  be  made  with  regard  to  work 
at  the  University  of  Bern.  We  have  noted  the  six  semester  course 
for  the  oral  and  written  Patentpriifungen  von  Kandidaten  des  loheren 
Lehramts.  According  to  regulations  of  1907-1911,  the  corresponding 
diploma  entitles  men  to  give  instruction  in  the  higher  classes  of  the 
gymnasia.  This  diploma  imphes  that  the  possessor  has  had,  in 
addition  to  class  instruction  in  mathematics  and  pedagogy,  at  least 
four  weeks  of  practical  experience  in  listening,  or  giving  instruction 
to  higher  classes  in  the  gymnasia. 

For  more  than  a  decade  past  the  Verein  Schweizerischer  Maihe- 
matiUehrer  {Sodete  Suisse  des  professeurs  des  mathematiques)  has  been 
a  source  of  inspiration  to  teachers  through  the  opportunities  which  it 
offers  both  for  social  intercourse  and  exchange  of  ideas,  and  for 
methodic  organization  leading  to  advances  in  instruction  of  the 
science.  The  feehng  is  very  general  among  members  of  this  organi- 
zation that  the  preparation  of  secondary  school  teachers  should 
always  include  adequate  professional  training  by  means  of  courses 
in  psychology  and  pedagogy  at  the  university,  for  example,  and  by 
means  of  actual  teaching  in  schools. 

As  to  the  remuneration  of  secondary  school  teachers,  in  the  Canton 
of  Zurich  in  1900  the  salaries  ranged  from  about  $780  to  about 
$1,460.  The  head  (resktor)  of  the  secondary  school  is  chosen  from  the 
staff.  He  serves  for  a  period  of  three  years  and  may  be  reelected. 
In  Bern  the  ordinary  teacher  (25-31  hours  a  week)  would  receive 
about  $750.  Increases  in  salary,  amounting  to  about  $60  each  are 
made  at  the  end  of  4,  8,  and  12  years  of  service. 
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The  range  of  pensions  for  secondary  schools  in  Zurich,  in  1893,  was 
from  $200  to  $600  annually.    More  recent  information  is  not  available. 
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Like  Germany  and  other  federated  States,  the  United  States  has 
no  national  system  of  education.  It  is,  however,  a  notable  fact  that 
the  educational  systems  in  the  48  States  and  Commonwealths  of  the 
country  are  all  constructed  on  the  same  general  hues,  and  that  the 
differences,  although  of  local  importance,  are  of  a  minor  character 
when  the  systems  are  viewed  as  a  whole. 

In  each  State  one  finds  that  the  pupil  normally  passes  in  order 
through:  (1)  The  kindergarten,  where  the  pupils  are  from  3  to  5  years 
of  age;  ^  (2)  the  elementary  school,  which  has  an  eight-year  course 
for  pupils  6  to  13  years  of  age;  (3)  the  secondary  school  or  high  school, 
with  a  four-year  course  for  pupils  of  14  to  17  years;  (4)  the  college 
or  institution  of  collegiate  rank,  for  students  from  18  to  21 ;  and  then 
on  to  (5)  the  university  or  institution  of  university  rank. 

The  American  secondary  school,  unhke  similar  schools  in  Europe, 
takes  the  pupils  at  14,  on  the  completion  of  an  elementary  course 
covering  8  years.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  earher  establishment  of 
elementary  schools  which  aimed  to  give  a  general  education  extend- 
ing in  some  cases  to  9  or  even  10  years.  High  schools  are  now  very 
important  estabhshments  in  the  educational  system  of  the  country, 
and  the  increase  in  their  number  in  recent  years  is  enormous.  In 
1910-11  the  number  of  ''accredited  secondary  schools"  in  the  United 
States  was  12,213.  In  1913-14  this  number  had  increased  to  13,714.^ 
By  an  ''accredited  secondary  school''  is  meant  one — 

which  is  equipped  to  prepare  students  for  colleges  requiring  at  least  14  units  *  for 
unconditional  admission  and  which  has  been  investigated  and  approved  for  this 
purpose  by  one  of  the  following  agencies:  A  State  officer  of  education,  a  university  or 
college  inspector  or  committee  on  admissions,  or  an  officer  or  committee  of  an  accred- 
iting association.  ^ 

This  standard  imposes  shght  restrictions  on  the  latitude  of  the 
program  of  study,  so  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  indicate  a  program 
in  any  wise  representative  for  even  a  large  proportion  of  high  schools 
in  the  country.   But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  give  (1)  a  single  pro- 

1  As  different  phases  of  mathematical  instruction  and  its  problems  in  the  United  States  have  already- 
received  detailed  treatment  in  reports  of  the  International  Commission  on  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics 
published  by  the  Bm-eau  of  Education,  this  sketch  is  added  mainly  for  the  sake  of  completeness.  It  is 
intended  merely  to  emphasize  some  outstanding  features  and  to  give  supplementary  information, 

2  Here  and  m  what  follows  I  shall  assimie  that  the  normal  lower  hmits  of  age  at  the  beginning  of  each 
year  are  considered. 

3  S.  P.  Capen,  Accredited  Secondary  Schools  (Bu.  of  Educ,  Bui.,  1916,  No.  20).  Washington,  1916,  p.  7. 

<  "A  unit  represents  a  year's  study  in  any  subject  in  a  secondary  school,  constituting  approximately  a 
quarter  of  a  full  year's  work."  This  statement  takes— (1)  the  four-year  high-school  course  as  a  basis  and 
assumes  that  (2)  the  length  of  the  school  year  is  from  36  to  40  weeks;  that  (3)  a  period  is  from  40  to  60  minutes 
in  length;  and  that  (4)  the  study  is  pursued  four  or  five  periods  a  week. 

*S.  P.  Capen,  Accredited  Secondary  Schools  (Bu.  of  Educ,  Bui.,  1916,  No  20),  Washington,  1916,  p.  7. 
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gram,  and  this  of  a  well-known  school  founded  over  270  years  ago; 
and  (2)  illustrations  of  the  variations  of  accrediting  agencies.'  These 
illustrations  roughly  indicate  the  relative  importance  in  which  sub- 
jects are  regarded  by  large  groups  of  schools. 

(1)  The  program  selected  is  that  (without  Greek)  of  the  Roxbury 
Latin  school  in  1915-16.  The  course  of  study  there  is  designed  to 
afford  training  for  boys  between  the  ages  of  about  12  and  18  and  to 
quahfy  those  who  complete  it  to  enter  Harvard  College,  or  other 
colleges  or  scientific  schools,  like  the  Institute  of  Technology.^  The 
entering  students  are  in  the  sixth  class,  those  graduating  in  the  first. 
The  work  covered  in  the  fourth,  third,  second,  and  first  classes  is  that 
which  corresponds  to  the  typical  high-school  coiu"se.  The  numbers 
in  the  different  columns  are  class  periods  of  40  to  45  minutes. 

Class  periods  in  the  Roxbury  Latin  School,  1915-16. 


Subjects. 

Sixth 
class. 

Fiftli 
class. 

Fourth 
class. 

Third 
class. 

Second 
class. 

First 
class. 

Total. 

Per- 
cent- 
age. 

190 
190 

152 
190 
190 

152 
190 
190 

114 

228 
152 
190 
114 

76 
190 
152 
190 
114 

114 
190 
190 
190 

798 
1,178 
874 
570 
342 

38 

76 
228 
228 

76 
152 
266 
342 
228 

76 
152 
152 

38 

13.7 
20.3 
15.0 
9.8 
5.9 
.7 
1.3 
3.9 
3.9 
1.3 
2.6 
4.6 
5.9 
3.9 
1.3 
2.6 
2.6 
.7 

114 

38 

Geography  

.76 

228 
228 

Elementary  science  

76 

152 

Plane  geometry  

76 

190 

Algebra  

190 

152 

Arithmetic  

114 
76 
76 
76 

38 

114 

Writing  

Drawing  

76 

38 

38 

Total  

836 

912 

912 

950 

912 

1,292 

5,814 

100.0 

(2)  The  range  of  work  accepted  by  accrediting  agencies  is  shown 
by  the  following  illustrations : 

(a)  The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  recognizes  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  as  permissible  in  a  standard  high-school  course:  ^ 


Units." 

English,  up  to   3 

Mathematics  ^   4^ 

Latin   4 

Greek   3 

French   4 

German  :   4 


Units.4 

Spanish   2 

History   4 

Science   6 

Drawing   1 

Music   2 


1  For  a  discussion  of  entrance  to  college  by  examination  see  "Examinations  in  mathematics  other  tlian 
those  set  by  the  teacher  for  his  own  classes."  International  Commission  on  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics. 
(Bu.  of  Educ,  Bui.,  1911,  No.  8.)   Washington,  1911. 

«  Quinquennial  catalogue  Roxbury  Latin  School,  1915-16. 

s  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.   Document  68,  New  York,  Pec.  1, 1914,  pp.  11-12. 

*  In  each  case  the  number  of  units  given  is  tbe  maximum  number  which  can  be  taken  in  the  corresponding 
subject.  In  mathematics  credit  may  be  obtained  for  any  number  of  half  tmits  up  to  nine. 

'Three  quinquennial  volumes  of  "Examination  Questions  in  Mathematics"  of  this  board  have  been 
published  in  Boston.   One  volume  is  for  the  period  1901-1905,  another  for  1906-1910,  the  third  for  1911-1915. 
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Umts.2 

Vocational  subjects  (made  up  of  the 

following)   ^ 

Business  arithmetic   ^ 

Business  law   ^ 

Bookkeeping   1  -2 

Stenography  and  typewriting. . .  1  -2 

Freehand  drawing   2 

Mechanical  drawing   2 

Shopwork   2 

Modeling  and  wood  carving   1 

Domestic  art  and  science,  up  to . .  4 


(b)  In  contrast  to  this  schedule  there  are  State  universities  and 
privately  endowed  institutions,  like  Leland  Stanford  Jimior  Univer- 
sity, which  permit  a  wide  range  of  electives.  The  University  of 
Minnesota,  for  example,*  accepts  the  following: 

Units.2 

English..   3  -4 

Mathematics  2  -3^ 

Latin   2  -4 

Greek   2 

French   1  -4 

German   1  -4 

Spanish   1  -4 

Scandinavian   1  -4 

History  and  social  science   ^-7 

Natural  science   ^6 

Agriculture   1  -4 

Normal  training  subjects  1  -3 

(c)  Finally,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  give  a  composite  picture  of 
class  work  in  the  15  States  of  the  North  Central  Association  (Colorado, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Mon- 
tana, Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  and 
Wisconsin).  The  percentage  of  units  given  in  the  different  subjects 
of  the  high  schools  of  these  States  in  1913-14  was  as  follows:  ^  English 
(13.1),  Latin  (11.5),  history  (9.5),  commercial  (9.2),  German  (8.5), 
algebra  (5.2),  geometry  (4.8),  manual  training  (4.7),  physics  (3.3), 
domestic  science  (3),  chemistry  (2.6),  cooking  (2.5),  drawing  (2.5), 
sewing  (2.4),  normal  subjects  (2.4),  agriculture  (2.0),  botany  (2.0), 
French  (1.7),  physical  geography  (1.7),  music  (1.6),  civics  (1.5),  physi- 
ology (1.2),  zoology  (0.9),  education  (0.8),  other  subjects  (1.4). 

After  completing  his  high-school  course  our  future  teacher  in  one 
of  the  secondary  schools  must  of  necessity  take  a  college  course. 
There  are  upward  of  800  so-called  colleges"  and  ''i^iversities"  in 
the  United  States,  but  many  of  these  are  really  secondary  schools. 
In  1908-9  there  were  only  261  colleges  which  had  100  collegiate 
students  enrolled  in  the  four  regular  college  classes,  or  which  had  an 
endowment  to  the  amount  of  $100,000.*  There  are  about  40  endowed 
and  40  State  universities  ^  in  the  United  States.  The  student  who 
wishes  to  go  to  one  of  the  chief  university  mathematical  centers  would 

1  Illustration  given  by  Capen  (Z.  c). 

2  In  each  case  the  number  of  units  given  is  the  maximum  number  which  can  be  taken  in  the  corre- 
sponding subject. 

8  G.  S.  Counts,  A  Study  of  ffie  Colleges  and  High  Schools  in  the  North  Central  Association.  (Bu.  of  Educ. 
Bui.,  1915,  No.  6.)  Washington,  1915,  p.  115.  See  also  the  association's  "investigation  into  the  status  of 
the  teaching  of  almost  all  subjects  appearing  in  the  secondary  schools,  programs  of  study,"  byL.  V.  Koos: 
The  Administration  of  Secondary-School  Units,  Supplementary  Educational  Monographs,  University  of 
Chicago,  vol.  1,  No.  3,  July,  1917. 

*  Monroe's  Cyclopedia  of  Education,  vol.  2,  p.  74. 

6  There  are  also  about  50  State  colleges.  See  Statistics  of  State  Universities  and  State  Colleges  (Bu.  of 
Educ,  Bui.,  1917,  No.  55),  Washington,  1918. 
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probably  select  one  of  the  following:  Harvard,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
Princeton,  or  Columbia. 

The  college  course  leads  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  Sc.  B.,  Litt.  B., 
Ph.  B.,  or  some  other  degree  of  similar  rank,  but  the  title  alone  does 
not  convey  a  very  definite  idea  of  achievement.^ 

As  to  work  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  some  colleges  do  not 
require  any  courses  in  mathematics;  others  require  higher  algebra, 
sohd  geometry,  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  plane  and  solid 
analytic  geometry,  calculus  and  differential  equations.  But  the 
normal  requirement  is  a  three-hour  semester  course  in  each  of  the 
subjects:  (1)  Higher  algebra,  or  (2)  soUd  geometry,  and  (3)  plane 
trigonometry.^  If  our  imdergraduate  student  wishes  to  proceed  in 
mathematics  beyond  the  required  work,  the  opportunities  for  doing 
so  vary  widely  with  different  colleges.  In  one  none  but  required 
courses  in  mathematics  are  offered;  in  another  so  many  courses  in 
mathematics  are  offered  that  under  the  '^elective  system"  there  in 
vogue  it  would  be  possible  for  the  student  to  elect  the  major  part 
of  the  courses  he  takes  for  his  degree  from  those  given  by  the  depart- 
ment of  mathematics. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

But  before  going  into  this  question  more  particularly  let  us  con- 
sider how  a  student  who  is  taking  a  college  course  may  definitely 
prepare  himself  to  be  a  high-school  teacher.  To  get  a  broad  view 
of  the  question,  we  should  recall  the  joint  recommendations  of  the 
committee  of  seventeen  on  the  professional  preparation  of  high-school 
teachers,''  adopted  by  the  National  Education  Association. 

The  committee  on  the  preparation  of  high-school  teachers  recommend : 
I.  That  the  academic  preparation  include  the  following  elements: 

A.  A  detailed  and  specialized  study  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught.    The  program 

of  studies  selected  by  each  student  should  include  work  in  subjects  out- 
side of  those  in  which  he  is  making  special  preparation,  sufficient  to  give 
some  insight  into  different  fields  of  knowledge  and  to  avoid  the  dangers 
of  overspecialization. 

B.  One  or  more  subjects  from  a  group  including  history,  economics,  and 

sociology,  which  will  give  the  teacher  a  proper  outlook  upon  the  social 
aspects  of  education. 

C.  A  course  in  general  psychology  and  at  least  one  from  ^  group  of  subjects 

including  history  of  philosophy,  logic,  and  ethics,  which  will  give  the 
teacher  a  proper  outlook  upon  education  as  the  development  of  the 
individual. 

J  In  1911  the  Bureau  of  Education  published  an  interesting  Classification  of  Universities  and  Colleges  with 
Reference  to  Bachelor's  Degrees.  The  author,  Dr.  K.  C.  Babcock,  a  specialist  in  the  bureau,  di^^ded  the 
institutions  into  four  classes.  The  first  and  highest  class  he  defined  as  "Institutions  whose  graduates 
would  ordinarily  be  able  to  take  master's  degree  at  any  of  the  larger  graduate  schools  in  one  year  after 
receiving  their  bachelor's  degree,  without  necessarily  doing  more  than  the  amount  of  work  regularly  pre- 
scribed for  such  higher  degree."  In  the  first  class  were  only  15  State  and  44  endowed  and  private  institu- 
tions. See  also  Rep.  of  U.  S.  Commis.  of  Educ.  for  1914,  vol.  1,  Washington,  1915,  p.  168. 

2  Compare  Undergraduate  Worltin  Mathematics  in  Colleges  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Universities.  International 
Commission  on  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics.  (Bu.  of  Educ,  Bui.,  1911,  No.  7.)  Washington,  1911. 
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II.  That  definite  study  be  given  to  each  of  the  following  subjects,  either  in  separate 
courses  or  in  such  combinations  as  convenience  or  necessity  demands: 

A.  History  of  education. 

1.  History  of  general  education. 

2.  History  of  secondary  education. 

B.  Educational  psychology  with  emphasis  on  adolescence. 

C.  The  principles  of  education,  including  the  study  of  educational  aims. 

values,  and  processes.  Courses  in  general  method  are  included  under  this 
heading. 

D.  Special  methods  in  the  secondary-school  subjects  that  the  students  expect 
to  teach. 

E.  Organization  and  management  of  schools  and  school  systems. 

F.  School  hygiene. 

III.  That  opportunity  for  observation  and  practice  teaching  with  secondary  pupils 
be  given. 

The  committee  recognizes  the  difficulties  involved  in  this  recommendation, 
but  believes  that  they  are  not  insurmountable.  Each  of  the  following  plans 
has  proved  successful  in  some  instances: 

A.  The  maintenance  of  a  school  of  secondary-school  grade  that  may  be  used 
for  observation  and  practice. 

B.  Affiliation  with  public  or  private  high  schools  so  situated  geographically 

that  practice  teaching  can  be  done  without  interfering  with  other  work  of 
the  college  course. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  committee  suggests  that  where  competent 
critical  supervision  is  possible,  cadet  teaching,  in  schools  more  remotely 
situated,  may  be  attempted.  In  such  cases,  a  teacher's  diploma  might  be 
granted  after  a  year's  successful  work  as  a  cadet  teacher. 

IV.  That  the  minimum  requirement  for  a  secondary-school  teacher  be  graduation 
from  a  college  maintaining  a  four-year  course  and  requiring  four  years  of  high- 
school  work  for  admission,  or  from  an  institution  having  equivalent  requirements 
for  admission  and  giving  equivalent  academic  scholarship. 

A  year  of  graduate  work  divided  between  academic  and  professional  subjects 
is  desirable.  Discussions  of  the  relative  value  of  college  and  normal  schools  for 
secondary-school  teachers  are  to  be  found  in  the  references  below. ^ 

V.  That  the  study  of  subjects  mentioned  under  II  be  distributed  through  the  last 

two  years  of  the  college  course. 

The  proportional  amount  of  time  given  to  these  subjects  will  vary  with  local 
conditions,  but  an  irreducible  minimum  is  one-eighth  of  the  college  course. 
They  should  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  the  subjects  mentioned  in  I  B,  C. 
Recommendations  as  to  the  amount  of  time  given  to  particular  courses  will  be 
found  in  several  of  the  accompanying  papers.^ 

It  will  now  be  illuminating  to  consider  in  detail  a  definite  scheme 
involving  practice  teaching  in  a  manner  which  has  won  high  praise 
from  prominent  authorities  in  recent  writings.^  I  refer  to  tHe  pioneer 
system  at  Brown  University,  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  it  has  been 
in  operation  for  over  20  years.    The  fundamental  principles  of  the 

1  Given  on  p.  538,  Proc.  Nat.  Ed.  Assoc.,  1907. 

2  See- the  report  in  Proc.  Nat.  Ed.  Assoc.,  1907,  pp.  521-668. 

sj.F.  Brown,  The  training  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools  in  Germany  and  the  United  States,  New  York 
1911,  p.  242f.  W.  S.  Learned,  The  Oberlehrer,  A  study  of  the  social  and  professional  evolution  of  the  German 
schoolmaster,   (Harvard  Studies  in  Education,  Vol.  I).   Cambridge,  Mass.,  1914,  p.  I31f. 
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scheme  which  has  been  advocated  as  worthy  of  wide  acceptance  have 
been  summarized  by  Prof.  Jacobs  as  follows:^ 

1.  Practice  teaching  should  be  open  only  to  graduate  students;  that  is,  students 
who  hold  a  bachelor's  degree.  This  rule  is  inflexible  and  has  never  been  broken. 
Brown  University  looks  askance  upon  the  custom  which  has  developed  of  including 
practice  teaching  and  extended  professional  preparation  as  a  part  of  the  four  years' 
work  for  the  first  college  degree  and  regards  it  as  a  lowering  of  standards.  It  holds 
that  a  fifth  year  of  college  work  is  necessary  to  the  proper  preparation  of  secondary- 
school  teachers. 

2.  Practice  teaching  should  be  under  actual  schoolroom  conditions.  Hence,  Brown 
University  uses  for  its  practice  teaching  the  public  and  private  secondary  schools  of 
the  city  of  Providence  and  neighboring  cities  and  towns. 

3.  Practice  teaching  should  include  the  continuous  instruction  and  control  of  a 
class  for  a  long  period.  At  Brown  University  the  amount  of  practice  teaching 
required  varies  from  a  minimum  of  5  periods  a  week  to  15  periods  a  week  for  one  year. 
Student  teachers  teach  very  few  classes,  but  they  teach  them  continuously  for  a 
semester  or  a  year.  After  many  trials  it  has  been  found  best  to  limit  the  student 
teachers  to  one  or  two  subjects.  To  give  a  few  sporadic  lessons  before  a  class  is  one 
thing;  .to  teach  a  subject  continuously  is  quite  another  matter. 

4.  Practice  teaching  must  be  under  the  continuous  direct  or  indirect  supervision 
of  an  experienced  teacher  who  knows  the  school,  the  class,  and  the  detailed  progress 
of  the  subject  taught.  Hence,  all  supervising  teachers  at  Brown  University  are 
selected  from  the  experienced  teachers  of  the  schools.  Each  student  teacher  has  one 
supervising  teacher,  and  each  supervising  teacher  one  student  teacher.  The  work 
is  strictly  individual. 

5.  Practice  teaching  must  be  closely  correlated  with  the  university  work.  At 
Brown  University  supervising  teachers  are  selected  by  the  university  and  paid  a 
small  remuneration.  Each  student  teacher  is  visited  once  a  week  by  the  professor 
in  charge  of  the  practice  teaching,  and  private  conferences  are  held.  He  also  meets 
once  a  week  in  a  general  conference  all  the  student  teachers.  Plan  books  for  the  past 
week  are  presented  and  discussed  and  later  returned  to  the  student  teachers.  Student 
teachers  are  at  the  same  time  pursuing  other  courses — (1)  in  education,  a  course  in 
secondary  education  and  a  seminary  in  current  educational  problems,  and  (2)  in 
departments  allied  with  the  subjects  they  are  teaching. 

Student  teachers  who  teach  more  than  five  periods  a  week  usually  receii^e  some 
remuneration  for  their  work  from  the  school.  In  the  case  of  the  city  of  Providence 
this  is  provided  for  by  an  agreement  between  the  university  and  the  city  of  Provi- 
dence. In  other  cases  it  is  arranged  as  the  cases  arise.  Student  teachers  who  have 
shown  themselves  efficient  are  assigned  other  classes  under  supervision.  For  this 
work  they  receive  remuneration.  The  work  then  becomes  closely  similar  to  what 
is  known  as  "part-time  work"  in  vocational  education.  The  work  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity, however,  long  antedates  the  vocational  "part-time  work." 
\  Graduate  students  who  are  admitted  to  the  practice  teaching  at  Brown  University 
usually  have  taken  as  undergraduates  four  semester  courses  in  education.  These 
courses  are:  History  of  education,  principles  of  education,  educational  psychology, 
and  general  method.  In  the  last  course  there  is  some  systematic  work  in  observa- 
tion and  some  teaching  of  the  class  by  members  of  the  class.  For  this  last  piu-pose 
the  class  is  divided  into  sections  of  about  10  each.  The  student,  then,  who  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  graduate  practice  teaching,  is  not  a  mere  novice,  but  one  who  has 
already  had  some  experience. 

6.  The  last  principle  is  one  which  is  fundamental  and  appears  in  all  of  the  work. 
Practice  teaching  must  not  be  an  injury  to  the  school  or  to  the  pupil,  but  rather  a 


»  School  and  Society,  Apr.  8,  1916,  vol,  3,  p.  534. 
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benefit.  Hence  the  student  teacher  is  called  upon  freely  to  assist  the  supervising 
teacher  or  the  principal  of  the  school  in  doing  a  limited  amount  of  clerical  work, 
work  with  individual  pupils,  or  other  work  which  can  be  assigned  with  profit  to  the 
student  teacher  and  to  the  school  alike.  The  student  teacher  becomes,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  part  of  the  school  staff,  subject  to  regulations  as  other  teachers  and 
working  as  the  other  teachers  are,  in  harmony  with  the  general  purposes  and  spirit 
of  the  school.  The  work  of  the  student  teacher  is  frequently  superior  to  that  of  many 
of  the  regular  teachers.  He  has  more  time  for  preparation  and  individual  work 
with  pupils  and  frequently  more  enthusiasm. 

But,  quite  apart  from  these  general  requirements  for  all  teachers, 
the  department  of  mathematics  at  Brown  University  lays  down  a 
minimum  course  of  study  which  it  requires  students  who  are  pros- 
pective teachers  of  mathematics  to  take  if  they  wish  the  backing  of 
the  department  in  starting  on  their  careers.  In  outline  the  course 
is  as  follows:  Plane  trigonometry  (3  semester  hours),  higher  algebra 
(3),  solid  geometry  (3),  plane  analytic  geometry  (4),  differential  and 
integral  calculus  (8),  teachers'  course  in  algebra  (6),  and  teachers' 
course  in  geometry  (6).  The  teachers'  course  in  algebra  constitutes 
an  introduction  to  some  of  the  concepts  of  modem  analysis.  Among 
the  topics  treated  are:  The  number  system  with  special  reference  to 
irrational  numbers,  limits,  infinite  series,  the  fundamental  operations, 
and  determinants. 

In  the  teachers'  course  in  elementary  geometry  the  student  is  taught: 
Methods  for  attacking  Euclidean  problems;  discussions  of  famous 
problems;  the  existence  of  transcendental  numbers  and  the  proofs  of 
the  transcendence  of  e  and  tt;  means  of  rigorous  discussion  of  the  more 
delicate  and  difficult  parts  of  the  subject,  such  as  the  systems  of 
axioms;  something  about  (a)  the  history  and  literature  of  elementary 
geometry;  (Jb)  the  most  important  French,  German,  and  Italian  texts; 
and  (c)  non-Euchdean  geometry. 

The  students  are  also  urged  to  take  a  year  each  (three  hours  a  week) 
in  physics  and  chemistry,  in  addition  to  the  courses  in  education  and 
psychology  referred  to  above.  For  the  A.  B.  degree  they  are  required 
to  take,  also,  12  hours  in  rhetoric,  composition,  and  English  litera- 
ture; 6  hours  in  European  history;  6  hours  in  economics  and  either 
social  or  political  science.    Other  courses  are  elective. 

Students  preparing  to  teach  in  secondary  schools  constantly  elect 
further  mathematical  work,  such  as  (1)  the  two-hour  course  in  differ- 
ential equations;  (2)  the  six-hour  course  in  theory  of  fimctions  of  a 
real  variable  (text,  first  part  of  Goursat-Hedrick's  Mathematical 
Analysis);  (3)  the  six-hour  course  in  functions  of  a  complex  variable 
(text,  Pierpont's  or  Burkhardt-Rasor's  work);  (4)  six-hour  course 
in  differential  geometry  (text,  latter  part  of  Goursat-Hedrick's  work 
and  Gauss's  memoir) ;  (5)  six-hour  course  in  projective  geometry;  (6) 
three-hour  course  in  solid  analytic  geometry;  (7)  three-hour  course 
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in  tangential  coordinates  (French  text  by  Papelier);  (8)  three-hour 
course  in  algebra  (German  text  by  Weber,  Band  1). 

In  the  United  States,  as  in  Germany,  the  general  courses  in  colleges 
and  universities  have  exerted  more  potent  influences  in  molding  teach- 
ers of  secondary  schools  than  any  courses  in  professional  training. 
All  the  better  secondary  schools  now  require  that  newly  appointed 
teachers  shall  be  college  graduates.  Moreover,  the  ideals  embodied 
in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  seventeen  are  rapidly  becoming  gen- 
erally accepted  and  have  led  to  yet  higher  standards  on  the  part  of 
many  schools  of  the  best  type. 

From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  there  is  constant  development  of 
schools  of  education,  and  the  greatest  in  the  country  are  associated 
with,  or  integral  parts  of,  universities.  Perhaps  the  School  of  Peda- 
gogy of  New  York  University,  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity,^ and  the  School  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Chicago  are 
the  most  prominent — the  last  two  being  the  only  schools  of  the  type 
organized  for  research  work  in  the  teaching  and  history  of  mathe- 
matics leading  to  the  degrees  of  A.  M,  and  Ph.  D. 

Another  great  source  of  benefit  and  training  to  secondary-school 
teachers  is  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  recent  unparalleled  devel- 
opment of  summer  schools.  In  1913,  in  a  group  of  29  university 
summer  schools,  282  courses  of  the  character  of  professional  courses 
in  education  were  offered.^  Such  courses  are  especially  valuable  in 
inspiring  those  teachers  who  desire  to  continue  their  studies  during 
vacations. 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  high  schools  during  the 
past  20  years  makes  the  problem  of  training  teachers  for  them  a 
serious  one.  While  the  State  normal  schools  ^  throughout  the  coun- 
try deal  effectively  with  the  problem  of  preparing  teachers  for  ele- 
mentary schools,  the  training  of  high-school  teachers  is  a  small  part 
of  the  work  of  a  few  of  the  schools.  In  no  case  can  this  training  be 
considered  adequate  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  standard  set  by 
the  ''Committee  of  Seventeen."  But  apart  from  normal  schools, 
although  in  practice  this  standard  is  fuUy  maintained  in  such  a 
State  as  Rhode  Island,  for  example,  there  and  in  every  other  State 
except  California  the  legal  requirements  for  certification  of  high- 
school  teachers  are  not  commensurate  with  that  standard.^ 

1  The  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  was  changed  into  a  graduate  school  in  1914. 
«  Rep.  of  U,  S.  Commis.  of  Educ.  for  1913.    Washington,  1914,  vol.  1,  pp.  545-551. 

3  Statements  made  in  this  connection  are  based  upon  Ch.  XII  in  Problems  involved  in  standardizing  State 
Normal  Schools,  by  C.  H.  Judd  and  S.  C.  Parker.   (Bu.  of  Educ,  Bui.,  1916,  No.  12.)   Washington,  1916. 

<  For  full  details  on  "  The  Certification  of  American  Teachers,"  see  pp.  207-235  of  The  Training  of  Teachers 
for  Secondary  Schools  in  Germany  and  the  United  States,  by  J.  F.  Brown.   New  York,  1911. 
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As  to  the  ' 'tangible  rewards"  which  form  an  attraction  to  the 
high-school  teacher  we  are  able  to  give  some  statistics  but  recently 
accumulated  and  published.^ 

The  salaries  for  men  and  women  in  city  high  schools  range  about 
as  follows: 

1.  In  cities  having  more  than  250,000  inhabitants. 


Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Average. 

Principal  

$1, 700 
1,000 
1,260 
450 

$5,000 
2,850 
4, 000 
3,150 

$3,565 
2, 164 
1,951 
1,746 

2.  In  cities  having  5,000  and feiver  than  10,000  inhabitants. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Average. 

$360 
618 
100 

$2, 500 
1,800 
1,800 

$1,314 
947 
795 

Cities  with  a  population  of  more  than  250,000. 


San  Francisco: 

Principal   $3, 000-$3, 300 

Vice  principal   2, 100 

Head   2,040 

Teaclier   1,500-  1,680 

Chicago: 

Principal   3,000-  3,600 

Vice  principal   2,100-  2,600 

Teacher   1,000-  2,600 


New  York: 

Principal   $3, 150-$5, 000 

Teacher   900-  3,150 

Boston: 

Prmcipal   2,844-  3,924 

Head   2, 340-  3, 204 

Teacher   l,  260-  3, 060 


Cities  with  a  population  less  than  250,000, 


Albany: 

Principal  ,   $3,000 

Head   $1,900-  2,200 

Teacher   900-  1,900 

Providence: 

Principal   3,000 

Vice  principal   2, 200 

Teacher  ."   550-  2,200 


Oakland: 

Principal  $3, 000-$3, 300 

Vice  principal   2, 000-  2, 200 

Teacher   1,380-  2,100 


Cities  with  a  population  of  less  than  100,000  but  greater  than  50,000. 


Springfield: 

Principal  ".    $2,800 

Head   1,300 

Teacher  $800-  1,400 


Troy: 

Principal  $2,500 

Vicp  principal   i,  600 

Head   1,600 

Teacher   1,500 


Cities  ivith  a  population  of  less  than  50,000  but  greater  than  25,000. 


San  Diego: 

Principal   $2,700 

Vice  principal   2,208 

Teacher  $1,416-  2,004 

I  The  Tangible  Rewards  of  Teaching.  A  detailed  Statement  of  Salaries  paid  to  the  several  Classes  of  Teachers 
and  School  Officers.    (Bu.  of  Educ,  Bui.,  1914,  No.  16.)   Washington,  1914. 


Salem: 

Principal   $2,700 

Teacher  $400-  1,600 
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In  the  15  States  of  the  North  Central  Association  already  referred 
to,  G.  S.  Counts  gives  the  following  table  of  median  salaries  for  cities 
of  different  sizes :  ^ 

Median  salaries  in  15  cities. 


Under 
2,500. 

2,501- 
5,000. 

5,001- 
7,500. 

7,501- 
10,000. 

10,001- 
15,000. 

15,001- 
50^000. 

50,001 
and 
over. 

Total. 

Median  salary  for  superintendents — 

Median  salary  for  principals  

Median  salary  for  teachers  

$1,628 
1,058 
723 

$1, 750 
1, 140 
965 

$1,950 
1,292 
793 

$2,000 
1,445 
861 

$2,290 
1,587 
906 

$2,700 
2,005 
970 

$2,700 
3,014 
1,381 

$1,821 
1,358 
919 

The  first  system  of  teachers'  pensions  to  be  established  in  the  United  States  appears 
to  be  that  of  Chicago,  which  was  inaugurated  in  1893.  By  the  year  1900  nine  other 
systems  had  been  founded.  By  1910  there  were  25  more.  Nearly  half  (31)  of  all 
of  the  systems,  however,  have  come  into  existence  since  1910.  *  *  *  There  are 
now  State- wide  pension  systems  for  teachers  in  22  States.  There  are  local  systems 
in  10  more.   Thus  more  than  half  of  the  States  are  represented  in  the  movement.' 

The  65  pension  systems  are  generally  administered  by  special  boards,  in  which  the 
teachers  constitute  a  majority.  Provision  is  as  a  rule  made  for  retirement  on  the 
basis  of  service  and  disability,  but  usually  only  for  teachers  entering  the  service 
after  the  establishment  of  the  system.  Funds  are  in  most  cases  provided  by  teachers' 
contributions  and  by  public  appropriation  in  approximately  equal  amounts,  but  the 
funds  arranged  for  are  frequently  insufficient  to  pay  the  pensions  that  have  been 
promised . 

In  all  the  systems  retirement  is  on  the  basis  of  from  20  to  40  years' 
service,  most  frequently  30  years.  Teachers  contribute  to  the  funds 
in  four-fifths  of  the  systems,  most  frequently  1  or  1|  or  2  per  cent 
of  their  salaries.  The  representative  salary  (the  median  averages 
ranging  from  $307  to  $1,197)  of  the  teachers  in  61  systems  reporting 
is  $665  a  year.  The  representative  pension  in  these  systems  (60 
reporting)  is  $500  a  year  (the  median  of  averages  ranging  from  $181 
to  $1,050). 

For  full  information  regarding  systems  of  teachers'  pensions  the 
reader  should  consult  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh, 
and  tweKth  reports  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  and  the  bulletin  by 
Ryan  and  King.^ 

Study  of  the  Colleges  and  High  Schools  in  the  North  Central  Association  (Bu.  of  Educ,  Bui.,  1915, 
No.  6),  Washington,  1915,  p.  67. 

2  This  paragraph  and  the  facts  which  follow  are  taken  from  the  admirable  "Summary  of  Teachers' 
Pensions  Systems"  in  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching.  New  York,  Oct.,  1915,  pp.  100-102.  In  organizing  the  pension  systems  no  distinction  has 
been  made  between  elementary  and  secondary  teachers. 

« W.  C.  Ryan  and  R.  King,  State  Pension  Systems  for  Public-School  Teachers.  Prepared  for  the  com- 
mittee on  teachers'  salaries,  pensions,  and  tenure,  of  the  National  Education  Association.  (Bu.  of  Educ, 
Bui.,  1916,  No.  14).    Washington,  1916.    46  pp. 

Bibliography,  pp.  23-26.   Typical  pension  and  retirement  laws,  pp.  27-39. 
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No  consideration  of  the  various  forces  which  influence  and  tend 
to  raise  the  standards  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  the  United  States 
would  be  complete  without  reference  to  the  exchange  of  teachers 
between  Prussia  and  the  United  States.  In  response  to  a  request 
from  the  Prussian  minister  of  education  the  trustees  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  voted  in  1907  to 
authorize  the  'president  of  the  foundation  to  act  as  the  agency  in 
America  for  an  exchange  of  teachers  of  English  between  the  United 
States  and  Prussia.  Since  that  time  about  40  of  our  college  and 
high-school  teachers  drawn  from  more  than  a  score  of  States  have 
been  cordially  received  in  Prussian  secondary  schools,  and  a  like 
number  of  Prussian  Oberlehrer  sent  to  us  were  located  in  college, 
university,  academy,  and  high  school.  Several  of  our  teachers  sent 
over  were  teachers  of  mathematics,  one  of  them  being  a  college 
professor. 

The  advantages,  direct  and  indirect,  accruing  from  the  exchange 
have  been  very  great,  and  more  general  acquaintance  with  the  efh- 
ciency  and  worth  of  Germany's  S3rstem  of  secondary  education  will 
surely  be  a  source  of  weighty  influence  for  progressive  reform  in  this 
country.^ 
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XIX.  SUMMARY  AND  COMPARATIVE  REMARKS. 


A  summary  of  some  of  the  principal  facts  in  connection  with  the 
training  of  teachers  for  secondary  schools  as  well  as  comment, 
mainly  of  a  comparative  natm*e,  is  given  in  the  following  paragraphs. 
All  statements  should  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  fuller  discus- 
sion in  earlier  pages. 

I.  Australia. — The  standards  for  the  training  of  secondary  teachers 
in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  are  those  to  which  all  States  of  the 
Commonwealth  are  approaching.  In  the  Teachers'  College  and 
University  at  Melbourne,  Victoria,  the  usual  course  of  training  lasts 
four  years — three  years  to  obtain  the  B.  A.  or  B.  Sc.  degree  and  one 
year  of  special  professional  training.  The  professional  training 
includes  (1)  attendance  at  lectures  in  the  imiversity  on  theory  of 
education  with  special  reference  to  the  method  of  teaching  the  various 
subjects;  and  (2)  120  hours  of  teaching  under  supervision  in  primary 
and  secondary  schools.  In  New  South  Wales  similar  requirements 
of  at  least  four  years  of  training  after  leaving  the  high  school  are 
maintained.  Professional  work  is  taken  up  after  graduation  from 
the  university.  This  consists  in  part  (1)  of  study  in  philosophy,  edu- 
cation, prmciples  of  teaching,  and  school  hygiene;  (2)  of  continuous 
practice  teaching  (8-10  hours  a  week).  In  neither  Victoria  nor 
New  South  Wales  is  it  necessary  that  the  teacher  shall  have  had 
special  courses  in  mathematics  in  the  university.  On  the  other 
hand  the  better  schools  prefer  graduates  with  ''honors"  in  mathe- 
matics. 

II.  Austria. — ^To  a  certain  extent  the  provisions  for  the  training  of 
secondary  school  teachers  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  work 
are  similar  to  those  prevailing  in  Germany. 

The  training  required  for  candidates  as  teachers  in  the  Austrian 
Gymnasium  and  Realschule  is  practically  the  same.  There  must  be 
not  less  than  three  and  one-half  years  of  scientific  and  other  prepa- 
ration (not  always  good)  at  a  university.  After  five  semesters  the 
preliminary  examination  in  philosophy  and  pedagogy  may  be  taken. 
When  this  is  passed  appHcation  may  be  made  not  earher  than  the 
end  of  the  seventh  semester  for  the  Lehramtspriif img,  with  its  Haus- 
arbeiten  and  oral  examinations.  After  this,  in  theory  only  one  year 
of  practical  training  at  a  Mittelschulseminar  is  required,  while  a  second 
year  is  permitted.  But  in  practice  very  few  candidates  have  had 
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more  than  a  minor  part  of  the  training  of  even  a  single  Probejahr 
before  taking  up  actual  teaching. 

The  written  and  oral  examinations  for  the  Lchramtspriifung 
may  include  mathematics  as  (1)  a  major  or  (2)  a  minor:  In  the 
former  case  (1)  the  candidate  must  be  famihar  with  ^'general  arith- 
metic/' the  foundations  of  higher  algebra  and  theory  of  numbers  and 
their  significance  for  elementary  mathematics,  elementary  geometry, 
S3mthetic  and  analytic  geometry,  differential  and  integral  cal- 
culus and  its  applications  to  geometry,  the  elements  of  the  cal- 
culus of  variations  and  foundations  of  the  modern  theory  of  functions, 
and  the  principal  results  of  investigations  concerning  the  founda- 
tions of  mathematics.  (2 )  When  mathematics  is  a  minor  it  is  demanded 
that  the  candidate  shall  have  knowledge  of  elementary  arithmetic, 
insight  into  the  structure  of  the  field  of  real  numbers  and  into  opera- 
tions with  them;  knowledge  of  elementary  geometry  to  the  extent 
of  what  is  taught  in  secondary  schools,  and  exercises  in  space  per- 
ception; accuracy  and  speed  in  the  solution  of  simple  examples 
applying  the  idea  of  a  function  and  the  elements  of  differential  and 
integral  calculus  to  functions  coming  up  in  secondary  school  work. 

The  candidate  is  given  three  months  to  prepare  the  Hausarbeit 
on  some  subject  not  discussed  in  the  lectures  at  the  university. 
With  mathematics  as  major  recent  Haubsarbeiten  have  dealt  with 
such  topics  as:  ^'The  theory  of  Fourier  series  " ;  ^^Theta  functions  and 
their  appMcations  in  theory  of  smiaces  of  the  fourth  order";  Method 
of  derivation  of  large  prime  numbers'';  and  ''Algebraic  treatment 
of  the  27  lines  on  a  cubic  surface."  With  mathematics  as  a  minor: 
''Weiers trass's  theory  of  irrational  numbers,"  ''Properties  of  the 
nine-point  circle,"  and  "The  theorem.s  of  Fermat  and  Wilson." 

The  Probejahr  includes  observation  of  teaching  methods,  practice 
teaching  under  directions,  the  preparation  of  reports  and  weekly 
conferences  with  the  staff  of  the  Seminar  on  such  matters  as  teach- 
ing, school  discipline,  pedagogy,  school  hygiene,  and  new  pubhca- 
tions  of  interest  to  teachers. 

It  is  deplored  that  teachers  of  mathematics  in  the  Untergymnasia 
and  Unterrealschule  may  have  had  only  the  scientific  training 
required  when  mathematics  has  been  taken  as  a  minor. 

III.  Belgium. — The  diplome  de  sortie  of  an  athenee  royal,  or  of 
certain  of  the  colleges  entitles  a  student  to  enter  one  of  the  uni- 
'  versities  at  which  all  teachers  of  the  athenees  are  prepared.  The 
inspectors  of  studies  and  professors  in  an  athenee  and  the  rector  (or 
head)  of  a  lower  middle  school  must  have  secured  the  doctor's 
degree,  and  the  masters  (surveillants)  in  an  athenee  must  have  the 
university  diploma  of  "candidate."  (The  four  universities  include 
[  two  State  establishments,  the  free  university  at  Brussels,  and  the 
Roman  Cathohc  University  at  Louvain.) 
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During  the  first  two  years  the  student  prepares  for  exapainations 
leading  to  the  certificate  as  Candidate  in  physical  sciences  and 
mathematics."  ^  The  examinations  of  the  first  year  are  on:  Ana- 
lytic geometry,  plane  and  sohd;  descriptive  geometry;  higher  alge- 
bra and  the  elements  of  the  theory  of  determinants;  differential  and 
integral  calculus  (first  part);  analytic  statics;  experimental  and 
laboratory  physics.  For  the  second  year:  Logic;  psychology;  moral 
philosophy;  projective  geometry;  integral  calculus  (second  part); 
elements  of  the  calculus  of  variations  and  calculus  of  differences; 
pure  kinematics;  crystallography;  and  laboratory  exercises. 

The  first  examinations  for  the  doctorate  occur  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year.  They  are  on :  Higher  anal3^is ;  dynamics ;  general  math- 
ematical physics;  spherical  astronomy  and  elements  of  mathematical 
astronomy;  elements  of  the  calculus  of  probabilities  with  the  theory 
of  least  squares. 

The  subjects  of  the  second  set  of  examinations  for  the  doctorate 
(in  the  fourth  year)  include:  Mathematical  methodology;  elements 
of  the  history  of  the  physical  sciences  and  mathematics;  and  one 
of  the  five  following  groups  chosen  at  pleasure  by  the  candidate: 
(a)  Higher  analysis;  (b)  higher  geometry;  (c)  analytic  mechanics 
and  celestial  mechanics;  (d)  mathematical  astronomy  and  geodesy; 
and  (e)  experimental  physics  and  mathematical  physics.  The  exam- 
ination in  the  ''group"  chosen  is  somewhat  searching,  as  the  thesis 
^  has  to  do  with  the  development  of  some  part  of  it.'  The  thesis  must 
be  publicly  defended.  Prospective  teachers  must  also  give  two  public 
''lessons,"  the  subjects  for  which  are  designated  in  advance  by  the 
jury  and  chosen  from  the  program  of  the  athenees. 

The  young  doctor  is  qualified  to  teach  in  an  athenee  at  once  without 
any  professional  training.  In  general,  it  is,  however,  only  after 
several  years  in  some  such  minor  position  as  surveillant  that  he  may 
reach  the  status  of  a  professor  in  an  athenee.  In  the  large  cities, 
the  salaries,  corresponding  pensions,  and  social  position  connected  with 
such  a  chair  are  attractive. 

IV.  Denmark. — The  university  course  for  the  scientific  training  of 
a  teacher  for  a  secondary  school  usually  ends  in  about  six  years, 
with  the  Skoleembedsexamen.  This  examination  consists  of  two 
parts,  covering  the  major  and  two  minors ;  if  the  major  is  mathematics, 
the  minors  are  astronomy  with  appHed  mathematics,  and  chemistry 
with  physics.  But  in  addition  to  these  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
the  candidate  must  pass  the  "  Filosofikum, "  an  examination  in 
logic,  psychology,  and  the  elements  of  the  history  of  philosophy. 
This  entitles  him  to  the  degree  candidatus  philosophiae.  Having 
passed  the  Skoleembedsexamen  he  is  candidatus  magisterii.  After 


1  This  certificate  very  nearly  corresponds  to  the  bachelor's  degree  in  this  country. 
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two  years  of  professional  training  (a  year  in  the  State  Pedagogic 
Seminary  and  a  year  as  assistant,  or  regular  teacher,  in  a  State  or 
private  secondary  school),  or  its  equivalent,  the  candidate  is  finally 
examined  as  to  eligibility  to  teach.  In  view  of  the  eight  years  of 
such  training,  the  salaries  are  pitifully  small. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  Skoleerabedsexamen  the  mathematical  sub- 
jects include:  Plane  and  solid  analytic  geometry,  theory  of  infinite 
series,  differential  equations  with  a  single  independent  variable,  total 
and  partial  linear  differential  equations  in  three  variables,  differ- 
ential geometry,  statics,  kinematics,  hydrostatics,  and  advanced 
portions  of  gymnasial  mathematics  from  a  higher  point  of  view.  The 
second  part  of  the  examination  with  mathematics  as  a  major  includes 
questions  on  such  subjects  as  function  theory,  elementary  number 
theory,  methods  of  descriptive  geometry,  synthetic  and  analytic  pro- 
jective geometry,  and  mathematical  history. 

V.  England. — The  amount  of  mathematics  taught  in  English  sec- 
ondary schools  varies  from  such  a  program  as  the  elements  of  arith- 
metic, algebra,  and  geometry  required  for  a  London  University 
matriculation  examination,  to  programs  which  include  trigonometry, 
synthetic  and  analytic  geometry,  theory  of  equations,  differential 
and  integral  calculus,  statics  and  hydrostatics — indeed  all  subjects 
necessary  to  prepare  for  an  entrance  scholarship  examination  in 
mathematics  at  Cambridge  University,  for  example.  In  the  mathe- 
matical training  of  the  teacher  there  is  corresponding  variation.  In 
practically  all  cases  it  is  necessary  for  a  candidate  for  a  position 
to  be  a  college  graduate.  But  on  the  one  hand  he  may  have  re- 
ceived a  ''pass"  degree,  in  three  years,  without  any  college  work  in 
mathematics;  and  on  the  other  hand  he  may  have  spent  four 'years 
in  obtaining  a  degree  with  first-class  honors  in  mathematics.  As  to 
the  extent  of  the  professional  training,  this  does  not  exceed  a  year 
in  the  training  college  of  what  we  call  the  graduate  school  of  a  uni- 
versity, but  even  this  is  not  yet  always  insisted  upon.  Athletic  abil- 
ities are  a  valuable  asset  for  a  man  seeking  a  position.  The  salaries 
are  often  very  low. 

That  first-class  scientific  and  professional  training  is  not  generally 
demanded  of  candidates  for  positions  as  teachers  of  mathematics  in 
secondary  schools  indicates  a  marked  similarity  between  the  stand- 
ards in  England  and  the  United  States. 

VI'.  Finland. — ^The  steps  required  in  the  preparation  of  the  sec- 
ondary school  teacher  of  mathematics  after  leaving  the  lyceum  are: 
(1)  To  pass  the  examinations  for  a  "candidate  of  philosophy,"  or  for 
the  ''certificate  of  aptitude  in  teaching  "  after  four  or  five  years  of  prep- 
aration in  the  university;  then  (2)  to  spend  a  year  of  professional 
training  in  one  of  the  normal  lyceer;  and  (3)  to  pass  an  examination 
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in  theoretical  and  practical  pedagogy.  In  each  of  the  examinations,' 
grades  approhatur,  approbatur  cum  laude,  and  laudatur  are  assigned. 

A  professor  in  a  secondary  school  must  have  the  degree  of  ''candi- 
date of  philosophy"  with  highest  grade  in  the  major  subjects  required 
by  the  post.  For  the  assistant  professor,  the  same  degree,  or  ''cer- 
tificate of  aptitude,"  with  at  least  the  second  highest  grade  in  the 
major  subjects  required  by  the  position,  is  necessary. 

The  "candidate  of  philosophy"  has  had  courses  in  spherical  trigo- 
nometry, analytic  geometry,  differential  and  integral  calculus,  differ- 
ential equations,  theory  of  numbers,  theory  of  functions  of  a  complex 
variable,  and  occasional  courses  in  such  subjects  as  minimal  sur- 
faces, theory  of  groups,  and  elliptic  functions. 

VII.  France. — The  highest  type  of  secondary  school  in  France  is 
the  lycee.  The  following  remarks  are  with  reference  to  preparation 
of  teachers  for  this  institution.  The  tendency  of  recent  legislation  is 
to  demand  that  aU  teachers  shall  have  passed  the  examination  of  the 
agregation.  The  requirements  of  this  examination  in  respect  to 
knowledge  of  mathematics  and  dextrous  handhng  of  materials  are  un- 
paralleled by  any  other  country.  Professional  training,  in  comparison 
with  the  amount  required  by  Denmark  or  Prussia,  is  comparatively 
neglected,  and  this  has  been  judged  by  some  as  a  weakness  in  the 
French  preparation.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  it 
is  difficult  for  an  intelligent  Frenchman  (and  the  agreges  are  the 
ehte  of  the  country's  intellectuals)  to  be  otherwise  than  interesting, 
effective,  and  elegant  in  his  exposition  of  any  subject. 

The  bachelor  who  wishes  adequately  to  prepare  himself  as  a 
mathematical  teacher  in  a  lycee  usually  undergoes  the  strenuous 
training  of  the  classes  de  mathematiques  speciales  in  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry,  descriptive  geometry,  drawing,  German,  and 
French.  This  preparation,  covering  at  least  two  years,  equips  him 
for  the  university,  where  the  three-year  course  continues  to  be  of 
a  highly  speciahzed  character.  The  best  students  pass  the  examina- 
tion for  the  licence  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  other  tests  at  the  end 
of  the  second,  and  present  themselves  for  the  terrific  concourse  of  the 
agregation  at  the  end  of  the  third  year.  Pedagogics  and  practice 
teaching  form  a  very  meager  part  of  the  training  of  the  teacher. 

The  annual  number  of  agreges  has  never  exceeded  14.  For  the 
years  1885-1909  there  were  only  300,  of  whom  178  were  trained  at 
the  famous  Ecole  Normale.  In  1909,  of  the  300  agreges  51  had  also 
become  docteurs  es  science  mathematiques.  Such  a  doctorate  ranks 
far  higher  than  any  German  doctorate,  the  acquisition  of  which  has 
been  made  part  of  the  preparation  of  many  Oberlehrer. 

As  to  the  mathematical  attainments  of  the  agrege,  they  are 
equaled  by  those  of  only  a  very  smaU  percentage  of  professors  of 
mathematics  in  American  coUeges. 
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VIII.  Germany. — Among  the  nations  of  the  world,  Denmark, 
France,  Sweden,  and  Germany  certainly  maintain  the  highest  stand- 
ards in  the  selection  of  teachers  for  their  better  secondary  schools. 
And  no  small  part  of  the  remarkable  training  which  these  teach- 
ers get  is  from  master  minds  and  master  teachers  in  the  schools 
themselves.  Germany  insists  much  less  than  France  on  brilliancy 
and  breadth  of  mathematical  attainment,  but,  like  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  decidedly  more  on  theoretical  and  practical  professional 
training. 

The  candidate  for  teaching  in  a  secondary  school  in  Prussia  is 
examined  by  a  commission  composed  partly  of  professors  and  partly 
of  State  officials.  Before  the  commission  he  must  place — (1)  his 
Maturitatszeugnis  from  a  Gymnasium,  Realschule,  or  Oberrealschule ; 
(2)  documents  to  show  that  he  has  spent  at  least  three  years  in  study 
at  one  or  more  German  universities  (in  point  of  fact  candidates 
usually  spend  four  or  five.  For  three  of  the  six  semesters  required 
the  mathematician  may  have  attended  a  technical  high  school) ;  (3)  a 
statement  of  the  subjects  (for  example,  pure  mathematics  and  physics 
and  applied  mathematics)  and  classes  (Sexta  to  Untersckunda,  inclu- 
sive, or  Obersekunda  to  Oberprima,  inclusive)  for  which  the  candidate 
hopes  to  prove  his  qualifications ;  and  (4)  a  statement  of  the  field  in 
which  he  wishes  to  receive  subjects  for  required  essays.  Not  more 
than  three  months,  ordinarily  six  weeks,  are  allowed  to  prepare 
the  essays.  For  one  of  them  some  publication  of  note,  such  as  the 
candidate's  doctor's  dissertation,  may  sometimes  be  substituted. 

The  written  and  oral  examinations  are  in  philosophy,  pedagogy, 
religion,  German  hterature,  and  the  candidate's  special  subjects. 
For  first-grade  rank  iYi  pure  mathematics  the  candidate  must  show 
that  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  higher  geome- 
try, arithmetic,  algebra,  higher  analysis,  and  analytical  mechanics 
and  can  solve  fairly  difficult  problems  without  assistance. 

Having  passed  these  examinations  pro  facultate  docendi,  the 
Schulamtskandidat  must  stiU  undergo  two  years  of  severe  pro- 
fessional training,  (i)  the  Seminar jahr  and  (ii)  the  Probejahr. 

When  favorable  report  has  been  made  on  the  work  of  the  Probejahr 
the  candidate's  name  is  put  on  a  list  of  teachers  ehgible  to  appoint- 
ment in  the  higher  schools  of  the  province  in  which  the  examination 
was  held. 

Several  German  States  follow  Prussia's  method  of  training  teach- 
ers for  secondary  schools.  Others  differ  in  various  ways:  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  and  Hesse  each  require  four  years  at 
a  university;  in  Wurtemberg  the  Seminar  jahr  is  unnecessary;  and 
Bavaria,  Baden,  and  Alsace-Lorraine  demand  no  Probejalir.  There 
are  also  differences  in  details,  even  when  general  requirements  are 
the  same.    But  throughout  the  Empire  the  attractions  of  the  teach- 
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er's  position  are  sufficiently  strong  to  draw  some  of  the  best  mathe- 
matical talent  of  the  country. 

IX.  Hungary. — The  method  of  training  secondary  school  teachers  in 
Hungary  is  more  adequate  than  that  in  Austria.  Recruits  for  such 
training  are  drawn  from  among  the  graduates  of  the  Gymnasia  and 
Real  Schools.  The  elaborate  and  searching  training  is  carried  on 
during  five  years  at  a  university,  or  in  the  Polytechnikum,  and  at  a 
training  college.  In  starting  out,  the  candidate  must  elect  two  sub- 
jects which  he  wishes  to  teach;  the  selection  of  a  third  is  recom- 
mended. Mathematics,  physics,  and  descriptive  geometry  are  not 
uncommonly  chosen  together. 

The  examinations  in  the  course  are  threefold:  (1)  The  general 
examination,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  semester;  (2)  the  examination 
on  special  subjects,  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  semester;  and  (3)  the 
pedagogic  examination  at  the  end  of  the  next  year,  which  the  candi- 
date usually  employs  in  professional  practice. 

In  the  general  examination  the  oral  part  contains  questions  in  plane 
and  spherical  trigonometry,  analytic  geometry,  analysis,  descriptive 
geometry,  physics,  the  Hungarian  language,  and  one  modern  language 
(German,  French,  English,  or  Italian)  with  the  literature  of  the  same. 

Five  months  before  the  examination  in  special  subjects  the  candi- 
date is  given  a  theme  in  each  of  his  subjects,  upon  which  he  has  to 
write  a  dissertation.  These  dissertations  must  indicate  originality, 
familiarity  with  hterature,  and  broad. knowledge  of  the  themes.  In 
the  oral  examinations  on  special  subjects  the  candidate  must  show 
decided  proficiency.  The  oral  examination  in  mathematics  is  on — 
(1)  The  mathematics  of  secondary  schools;  (2)  certain  parts  -of 
geometry,  algebra,  and  analysis  common  for  aU  candidates;  and  (3) 
the  following  five  subjects,  one  of  which  must  be  known  thoroughly, 
the  others,  in  a  general  way:  {a)  Modern  geometry  and  the  theory 
of  algebraic  forms;  (6)  number  theory  and  higher  algebra;  (c)  gen- 
eral theory  of  skew  curves  and  sm-faces;  {d)  general  theory  of  ana- 
lytic and  elliptic  functions;  and  (e)  advanced  portions  of  integral 
calculus. 

The  examination  in  pedagogy  consists  of  a  dissertation  and  an  oral 
examination  in  history  of  philosophy,  logic,  psychology,  pedagogy, 
history  of  pedagogy,  and  special  methods  for  teaching  mathematics. 
While  this  examination  occm-s  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year,  most  of  the 
courses  of  study  have  been  taken  during  the  first  four  years  at  the 
university.  The  fifth  year  is  largely  devoted  to  training  and  practice 
teaching  in  a  Seminar,  such  as  Karman's,  or  the  State  trauung  col- 
lege. Teachers  do  not  attain  to  full  service  until  after  three  years 
of  probationary  activity. 

X.  Italy. — candidate  for  a  position  as  teacher  of  mathematics  in 
a  secondary  school  must  possess  the  degree  of  Dottore  in  matematiche 
pure  from  one  of  the  universities.    After  the  candidate  has  graduated 
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from  a  liceo  or  an  istituto  four,  sometimes  five,  years  are  devoted 
to  securing  this  degree.  With  an  exception  to  be  referred  to  pres- 
ently, the  courses  of  study  are  wholly  in  pure  and  applied  mathematics 
and  allied  fields.  An  idea  of  the  breadth  of  some  of  these  courses 
may  be  obtained  by  recalling  that  the  following  works  consist  mainly 
of  university  lectures:  F.  Seven's  Lezione  di  geometria  algebraica 
(1908);  E.  Ciani's  Lezione  di  geometria  proiettiva  ed  anahtica 
(1912);  and  G.  Castelnuovo's  Lezione  di  geometria  analitia  (1913). 

The  first  two  years  of  study  lead  to  the  certificate  hcenza  dell' 
imiversita.  During  the  last  two  (or  three)  years  the  student  (1) 
carries  five  advanced  courses  (theoretic  geodesy  being  put  on  a  plane 
with  higher  analysis),  (2)  writes  a  dissertation,  and,  if  he  wishes  to 
occupy  an  advantageous  position  with  respect  to  appointments,  (3) 
attends  lectures  on  methods  of  teaching  leading  to  the  diploma  di 
magistero  (these  lectures  are  given  in  the  scuola  di  magistero  of  the 
university).  The  final  examinations  of  the  university  lead  to  the 
laureate,  of  which  there  are  many  grades. 

The  student  who  has  read  nothing  but  what  was  suggested  in  lectures  is  not  likely  to 
pass  out  with  "full  wishes  and  praise,  "  as  the  highest  grade  is  called,  nor  will  the  most 
favorable  opportunities  probably  be  waiting  for  him  in  future;  still  he  has  the  highest 
degree  which  the  university  confers.  The  dissertations,  as  is  natural,  present  great 
variation  in  value  and  originality.  The  candidate  is  required  to  publish  a  full  resume 
of  his  results,  but  not  the  thesis  itself ;  whereby  a  long-suffering  mathematical  public  is 
spared  much,  for  the  feebler  dissertations  never  see  the  light.  The  better  ones  find 
ready  acceptance  by  the  mathematical  journals  or  are  laid  before  learned  societies. 

The  first  appointment  of  a  teacher  in  a  secondary  school  is  for 
three  years,  after  which  the  appointment  may  be  made  permanent 
if  the  inspector's  report  is  •  favorable;  if  not,  the  appointment  is 
extended  for  another  year,  when  the  teacher  is  definitely  appointed 
or  dismissed.  , 

In  the  preparation  of  the  teacher  the  lack  of  professional  training 
is  regarded  as  serious  by  many;  his  scholastic  equipment  in  his 
special  subject  is  probably  equal  to  that  of  the  Oberlehrer. 

XI.  Japan. — ^The  usual  method  of  preparation  as  a  teacher  in  a 
middle  school  is  (1)  to  take  the  course  of  four  years  in  one  of  the 
higher  normal  schools  whose  graduates  are  granted  teachers'  licenses; 
or  (2)  to  attend  some  similar  institution  and  pass  the  four  grades  of 
examinations  set  by  the  department  of  education  for  the  license.  A 
gakushi  of  the  faculties  of  science  in  the  universities  of  Tokyo  and 
Kyoto,  who  has  no  professional  training,  is  entitled  to  receive  a 
license  without  examination.  Similar  privileges  are  accorded  to 
graduates  of  foreign  universities. 

The  courses  in  the  higher  normal  school  which  prepare  teachers  of 
mathematics  and  physics  include  professional  training,  teachers' 
courses  in  algebra  and  geometry,  higher  algebra,  plane  and  solid 
analytic  geometry,  and  differential  and  integral  calculus.    The  four 
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grades  of  examination  in  mathematics  set  by  the  department  of 
education  are  in  (1)  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry;  (2)  trigo- 
nometry; (3)  analytic  geometry;  and  (4)  differential  and  integral 
calculus. 

Teachers  in  the  eight  higher  middle  schools,  which  are  closely  allied 
to  the  universities  in  their  organization,  are  nearly  all  gakushi  in 
mathematics.  At  the  university  the  gakushi  have  passed  examina- 
tions in  calculus  and  differential  equations,  solid  analytic  geometry, 
projective  geometry,  astronomy  and  least  squares,  general  physics, 
general  dynamics,  and  theory  of  numbers. 

XII.  The  Netherlands. — Gymnasia  prepare  students  to  enter 
directly  the  various  departments  of  the  universities,  but  graduates  of 
higher  burgher  schools  must  pass  university  examinations  in  Latin 
and  Greek.  The  first  examination  after  entering  the  university  is 
the  examination  for  candidature,  at  the  end  of  about  three  years ;  the 
second  examination,  that  for  the  doctorate,  occurs  at  the  end  of  about 
six  years  of  study.  If,  in  addition  to  passing  the  latter  examination, 
the  candidate  prepares  for  the  faculty  an  appropriate  thesis,  he  is 
entitled  to  the  degree  of  doctor.  It  is  from  those  who  have  passed 
the  examination  for  the  doctorate  that  teachers  for  gymnasia  and 
higher  burgher  schools  are  almost  wholly  recruited.  They  have  had 
absolutely  no  professional  training. 

A  candidate  for  appointment  as  teacher  in  a  three-year  or  five-year 
higher  burgher  school  may  also  prepare  himself  for  the  position  by 
passing  a  series  of  exceedingly  elaborate  examinations,  the  prepara- 
tion for  which  is  made  entirely  outside  of  the  universities.  For  the 
five-year  school,  examinations  on  the  following  subjects,  among  others, 
must  be  passed:  Plane  and  spherical  trigometry,  descriptive  geome- 
try, analytic  geometry,  calculus,  theoretical  and  applied  mechanics, 
physics,  chemistry,  cosmography,  geology,  and  mineralogy.  During 
the  past  50  years  exceedingly  few  have  qualified  themselves  as  teach- 
ers in  this  way. 

Some  of  the  subjects  leading  to  the  examination  for  the  doctorate 
are  higher  algebra,  calculus,  plane  and  sohd  analytic  geometry,  de- 
scriptive geometry,  differential  equations,  theory  of  functions,  differ- 
ential geometry,  calculus  of  variations,  and  mathematical  physics. 

XIII.  Roumania. — Graduating  from  the  lycee  when  about  19  years 
of  age,  the  student  prepares  himself  to  be  a  secondary  teacher  l)y 
study  for  (1)  the  diploma,  licence  es  sciences  mathematiques  of  a 
university;  and  for  (2)  the  certificate  of  a  pedagogic  seminar.  The 
examinations  for  the  license  are  in  higher  algebra,  analytic  geometry, 
descriptive  geometry,  differential  and  integral  calculus,  theory  of 
functions,  mechanics,  and  astronomy.  It  takes  at  least  three  years 
to  prepare  for  these  examinations.  Professional  training  is  obtained 
at  a  pedagogic  seminar. 
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A  candidate  for  the  position  of  secondary  teacher  sliould  have 
passed  the  examination  of  capacity.  To  be  admitted  to  this  exam- 
ination the  student  must  possess  the  diploma  and  certificate  mentioned 
above. 

The  organization  of  the  secondary  schools  and  the  training  of  teach- 
ers for  them  is  very  similar  to  that  in  France.  In  Roumania  perhaps 
more  emphasis  is  put  on  professional  training. 

XIV.  Russia.- — Graduates  of  the  gymnasium  and  of  the  seven-year 
"real  school"  are  entitled  to  register  in  faculties  of  the  universities. 
The  course  for  teachers  in  the  gymnasia,  as  well  as  for  most  teachers 
in  the  "real  schools/'  occupies  four  years  and  leads  to  a  diploma  of 
the  first  or  second  grade.^  The  courses  for  the  mathematics-ana- 
lytic mechanics  group  at  the  University  of  Petrograd  include  spher- 
ical trigonometry,  analytic  geometry,  calculus,  partial  differential 
equations,  theory  of  numbers,  theoretical  mechanics,  hydrostatics 
and  hydrodynamics,  and  astronomy  and  celestial  mechanics. 

It  was  not  till  recently  that  any  provision  was  made  to  give  pro- 
fessional training  to  candidates  for  teaching  positions  in  State  second- 
ary schools.  This  beginning  was  made  in  1909,  when  a  year  course 
including  lectures  in  logic,  psychology,  pedagogy  and  its  history,  as 
well  as  practice  teacliing,  was  organized  for  the  arrondissement  of 
Petrograd. 

XV.  Spain. — The  bachiller  en  artes  of  an  instituto  may  prepare 
himself  to  teach  mathematics  in  an  instituto  at  any  one  of  the  three 
universities:  Barcelona,  Madrid,  or  Zaragoza.  The  courses  in  the  fac- 
ulties of  science  lead  to  the  licenciatura  certificate  in  about  four  years; 
the  apt  scientific  investigator  may  procure  the  doctorate  in  another 
year.  Every  candidate  for  a  professorship  in  the  instituto  must 
have  a  licenciatura  certificate ;  the  best  positions  are  obtained  by  the 
doctors  in  mathematical  sciences. 

The  mathematical  courses  leading  to  examinations  for  the  licencia- 
tura are  as  follows :  Mathematical  analysis,  metric  geometry,  analytic 
geometry,  infinitesimal  calculus,  cosmography  and  physical  geo- 
graphy, projective  geometry,  descriptive  geometry,  rational  mechan- 
ics, and  spherical  astronomy  and  geodesy.  (This  hst  of  subjects 
strongly  reminds  one  of  those  required  for  the  hcenza  in  Italy.)  The 
examinations  take  on  different  forms  and  imply  a  certain  amount  of 
professional  training. 

.  To  prepare  for  the  doctorate  the  student  must  (1)  attend  courses 
n  higher  analysis,  higher  geometry,  astronomy  of  the  planetary  sys- 
tem, and  mathematical  physics;  (2)  present  a  memoir  on  a  subject 
selected  by  the  candidate;  and  (3)  successfully  defend  the  memoir 
jefore  a  tribunal. 


This  is  not  a  degree;  the  degrees  of  magistcr  and  doctor  require  longer  preparation. 
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Xyi.  Sweden. — The  very  thorough  course  of  the  gymnasium  con- 
cludes with  the  studentsexamen,  the  sole  means  by  which  a  student 
may  enter  one  of  the  universities;  mathematics  is  there  taught  in 
the  faculty  of  philosophy.  The  courses  for  secondary-school  teachers 
are  very  elaborate  and  lead  to  (1)  the  filosofisk  ambetsexamen,  at 
the  end  of  about  four  years  of  study;  and  (2)  the  filosofie  licentia- 
texamen,  after  about  eight  years  of  preparation.  Candidates  for  posi- 
tions as  teachers  in  the  Realskolor  are  required  to  pass  the  first  of 
these  examinations;  those  seeking  higher  posts  in  the  gymnasia,  the 
second;  but  in  this  latter  course  the  candidate  must  also  defend  a 
thesis  for  the  degree  of  doctor. 

In  each  case  the  candidate  has  to  spend  a  probationary  year 
in  connection  with  some  one  of  five  special  schools  which  organize 
excellent  professional  training.  Moreover,  before  regular  appoint- 
ment as  professor  or  assistant  professor  in  the  Government  second- 
ary schools,  the  candidate  must  have  spent  at  least  two  years  in 
successfully  performing  the  duties  attached  to  the  position.  Sweden 
probably  leads  the  world  in  the  extent  of  scientific  preparation  re- 
quired for  her  professors  (Lektorer)  in  the  gymnasia. 

The  subjects  of  the  ambetsexamen  include  projective  geometry, 
theory  of  equations,  calculus,  analytic  geometry,  theory  of  numbers, 
theory  of  probabilities,  ordinary  differential  equations  with  constant 
coefficients ;  and  generally  for  the  highest  predicate  elements  of  the 
theory  of  (a)  differential  equations,  (6)  analytic  functions,  and  (c) 
differential  geometry.  In  the  preparation  for  the  licentiatexamen  the 
candidate  is  introduced  into  various  important  fields  of  modern 
mathematics,  including  ordinary  and  partial  differential  equations 
of  mathematical  physics. 

XVII.  Switzerland. — Considering  the  country  as  a  whole,  there 
are  no  fijced  examinations  for  secondary-school  teachers ;  nor  are  there 
any  colleges  for  training  them,  although  there  is  a  department  of 
pedagogy  in  the  University  of  Geneva.  For  most  of  the  teaching 
positions  in  the  secondary  schools  the  majority  of  the  Cantons  de- 
mand that  the  candidate  shall  have  completed  a  university  course, 
or  its  equivalent,  of  four  or  five  years.  Typical  of  such  Cantons  are 
Fribourg  and  Geneva.  Candidates  with  two  years'  training  in  a  uni- 
versity, or  its  equivalent,  can  usually  only  be  appointed  as  teachers 
in  the  lower  classes  of  the  better  schools;  an  exception  requiring  the 
qualifying  word  is  Canton  Vaud.  There  is  a  general  tendency  to 
favor  candidates  who  have  had  technical  training  such  as  a  student 
derives  from  an  assistantship  in  the  Polytechnic  School. 

On  the  whole,  high  scientific  standards  of  training  are  demanded 
on  the  part  of  secondary  teachers,  but  their  professional  training  is 
almost  entirely  neglected. 
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Subjects  included  in  examination  requirements  for  secondary- 
school  teachers  in  courses  of  the  Polytechnic  School  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bern  are  of  the  following  types:  Descriptive  geometry, 
calculus,  analytic  geometry  of  three  dimensions,  projective  geometry, 
theory  of  functions,  Fourier's  series  and  integrals,  differential  geom- 
etry, and  theory  of  transformation  groups. 

XVIII.  United  States. — Practically  all  of  the  best  secondary  schools 
require,  as  a  general  thing,  that  a  candidate  for  a  teaching  position 
shall  be  a  college  graduate.  It  is  usually  unnecessary  to  have  had 
any  courses  in  the  theory  of  education,  or  any  special  work  in  the  sub- 
jects for  which  the  candidate  applies  to  teach,  or  any  professional 
training.  Other  things  being  equal,  candidates  equipped  in  these 
respects  are,  of  course,  more  readily  employed.  Some  schools  de- 
mand such  preparation,  and  colleges  and  training  schools  in  the 
country  have  made  provision  for  meeting  such  demands. 

The  standards  throughout  the  United  States  for  the  training  of 
secondary-school  teachers  appear  to  be  very  similar  to  those  in  Eng- 
land, although  the  professional  training  is  now,  possibly,  more  insisted 
upon  in  the  latter  country.  As  a  general  thing,  salaries  constitute 
perhaps  the  chief  attraction  to  college-trained  men  to  take  up 
secondary-school  work  in  the  United  States. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  the  preceding  pages  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring  together 
from  a  very  limited  number  of  sources  facts  concerning  the  develop- 
ment of  the  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  better  secondary  schools 
of  different  countries.  A  presentation  which  would  be  at  aU  adequate 
and  complete  in  its  different  aspects  would  require  for  each  country  a 
volume  based  upon  a  far  wider  range  of  sources  of  information.  Here 
simply  the  descriptions  of  the  few  features  which  happen  to  be  dealt 
with  in  available  authorities  are  epitomized;  there  has  been  no  oppor- 
tunity for  uniform  treatment.  It  is  therefore  only  in  a  very  general 
way  that  definite  statements  may  be  made  in  comparing  the  methods 

'  of  different  countries. 

Few  will  deny  that  if  the  secondary  education  in  a  country  is  of  a 
high  order,  and  is  extended  over  a  period  of  seven  or  eight  years,  it 
must  materially  contribute  to  the  training  of  the  pupil  who,  aftei 
further  development  in  university  or  professional  school,  returns  to 
the  secondary  school  as  teacher.  It  is  therefore  pertinent  to  inquire, 
What  period  is  devoted  to  secondary  education  in  different  countries  ? 
To  what  extent  is  this  based  upon  work  of  primary  schools  ?  When 
is  primary  instruction  given  in  secondary  schools?  When  does  the 
pupil  enter  the  university?  Bearing  in  mind  the  types  of  schools 
which  have  been  excluded  from  consideration  in  this  report,  and  the 
fact  that,  in  general,  only  the  better  secondary  schools  (under  Govern- 
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ment  or  State  control)  leading  directly  or  indirectly  to  a  university 
have  been  considered,  fairly  definite  answers  to  aU  of  these  questions 
may  be  found  in  the  accompanying  synoptic  table. 

The  age  there  given  is  the  normal  lower  limit,  and  in  any  one  of 
the  countries  it  is  possible  for  a  pupil  or  student  of  the  given  age  to 
be  at  the  stage  of  scholastic  advancement  indicated.  It  should  not 
be  inferred,  however,  that  this  rate  of  progress  is  necessarily  charac- 
teristic of  the  country ;  for  example,  in  Japan  the  pupil  just  graduating 
from  the  middle  school  is  usually  nearer  20  than  17  years  of  age;  and 
in  Germany,  while  a  small  percentage  of  students  are  ready  for  a 
university  career  at  17  years  of  age,  more  than  one-half  are  at  least 
19,  and  more  than  one-third  not  less  than  20  years  of  age.  In  the 
following  discussion  I  shall,  however,  use  the  normal  age  given  in 
the  table. 

We  remark  that  in  15  of  the  18  countries  the  normal  age  of  enter- 
ing the  university  is  18  or  19.  These  countries  are:  Austria,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  England,  Finland,  France,  Germany,  Hungary,  Italy, 
Netherlands,  Roumania,  Russia,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the 
United  States.  When  the  extent  of  secondary  school  preparation 
for  the  university  is  considered,  we  find  wide  variation  of  custom. 
Australia  and  the  United  States  are  at  the  foot  of  the  list  with  only 
4  years;  but  7  countries  (Austria,  Finland,  Hungary,  Italy,  Japan, 
Romnania,  and  Russia)  devote  8  years,  and  3  countries  (France,  Ger- 
many, Sweden)  9  years  to  secondary  education. 

Since  the  period  of  school  education  leading  to  a  university  in  14  of 
the  countries  is  12  or  13  years,  the  wide  difference  of  views  which  these 
countries  hold  with  respect  to  the  portion  of  this  time  which  should 
be  assigned  to  secondary  education  proper  is  interesting.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  United  States  holds  that  during  8  of  the  years  the 
methods  of  elementary  education  should  be  employed;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  France  and  Germany  consider  that  best  results  are 
obtained  when  even  the  3  or  4  years  allotted  to  primary  instruction 
are  given  in  connection  with  secondary  schools.  It  is,  then,  not 
surprising  to  find  that  there  is  great  difference  between  the  scholastic 
equipment  of  students  coming  from  these  two  types  of  school.  The 
graduates  of  the  classe  de  mathematiques  speciales  or  of  the  German 
Gymnasium  are  about  on  a  par  with  the  youth  who  has  finished  his 
junior  year  in  one  of  the  better  American  colleges.  And  in  other  coun- 
tries also,  like  Denmark,  Japan,  and  Sweden,  the  graduate  of  a 
higher  secondary  school  has  done  more  or  less  work  whose  equivalent 
is  done  in  colleges  in  the  United  States.  It  is  only  in  the  light  of 
such  considerations  that  the  full  force  of,  say,  Sweden's  requirement 
of  10  or  11  years  of  preparation  before  a  graduate  of  a  gymnasimn 
may  return  as  a  regularly  appointed  professor  can  be  adequately 
appreciated. 
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Again,  it  should  be  bome  in  mind  that  even  with  courses  of  sec- 
ondary schools  covering  the  same  number  of  years  the  content  may 
be  vastly  different.  Contrast  the  9  years  of  the  German  gymnasium, 
where  19.8  per  cent  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  mathematics,  sciences, 
and  drawing,  and  34.2  per  cent  to  ancient  languages,  with  the  9 
years  of  the  French  lycee  in  the  science-modern  language  section 
and  classes  de  mathematique  speciales  with  about  36.8  per  cent  of 
its  course  in  mathematics,  science,  and  drawing,  and  no  time  spent 
on  ancient  languages.  France  offers  a  much  more  extensive  mathe- 
matical course  in  her  secondary  schools  than  does  any  other  country 
in  the  world. 

From  such  different  types  of  schools  come  the  future  teachers  of 
mathematics.  Let  us  next  consider  in  a  general  way  how  these 
teachers  were  prepared  after  leaving  the  secondary  schools.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  training  is  derived  from:  I.  Courses  in  a  university  or 
similar  institution;  II.  Professional  training. 

I.  All  the  countries  require  some  university  training  on  the  part 
of  candidates  for  appointment  as  secondary  school  teachers.^  The 
maximum  requirements  are  in  Denmark  and  Netherlands,  each  6 
years,  and  in  Sweden  about  8  years.  On  the  other  hand,  for  minor 
positions  in  the  athenees  of  Belgium  and  regular  positions  in  Can- 
ton Vaud,  Switzerland  (where  most  Cantons  require  4  or  5  years), 
only  2  or  2^  years  of  attendance  at  a  university  are  compulsory. 
The  complete  record  is  as  follows:  Australia  (Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales),  3  years;  Austria,  3i  to  4;  Belgium,  4  to  5,  2  for 
minor  positions  in  athenees;  Denmark,  6;  England,  3  to  4;  Finland, 
4  to  5;  France,  not  less  than  3,  in  addition  to  2  years  in  classes  de 
mathematiques  speciales;  Germany,  3  to  4,  but  rarely  3  and  often  5 
are  taken;  Hungary,  4;  Italy,  4  or  5;  Japan,  3;  The  Netherlands,  6; 
Roumania,  not  less  than  3;  Russia,  4;  Spain,  5,  for  lower  positions,  4; 
Sweden,  usually  8;  Switzerland,  4  to  5  years  for  the  most  part,  in 
one  or  two  cases  2  to  3;  United  States,  3  to  4. 

Let  us  consider  a  single  example,  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the 
implications  of  these  statements.  Since  the  future  mathematical 
teacher  entering  a  German  university  is  about  on  a  scholastic  par 
with  the  student  who  has  finished  the  junior  year  at  a  college  in  the 
United  States,  we  may  state,  roughly,  that  the  German  teacher  has 
generally  had  at  least  three  years  more  of  scientific  training  than  the 
American  teacher  in  a  secondary  school  has  had. 

II.  In  addition  to  attendance  at  universities,  some  countries 
require  professional  training.  Australia  (Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales),  England  (generally),  Finland,  Roumania,  and  some  States 
of  Germany  each  require  one  year  (it  is  only  in  theory  that  Aus- 


i  As  far  as  this  statement  concerns  Japan,  reference  is  made  to  the  higher  middle  schools. 
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tria  requires  a  year);  other  States  of  Germany  and  Denmark 
require  two  years  each;  in  addition  to  a  year  in  a  Seminar, 
Sweden  requires  two  years  of  probation  as  teacher  before  regular 
appointment  and  in  a  similar  way  Hungary  requires  three;  and 
in  Italy  after  four  years  of  trial  a  teacher  may  be  dropped.  In 
France  the  professional  training  may  possibly  be  estimated  at  half  a 
year.  In  seven  countries  no  professional  training  is  made  compul- 
sory. These  countries  are:  Belgium,  Japan  (in  higher  middle 
schools),  the  Netherlands,  Russia,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  the 
United  States.*  The  question  of  the  far  greater  efficiency  of  the 
training  in  some  countries  than  in  others  is  not  taken  up  here. 

When  the  courses  required  for  the  candidates  in  different  countries 
are  considered,  the  unenviable  conclusion  is  reached  that  Australia, 
England,  and  the  United  States  are  largely  in  a  class  by  themselves. 
For  in  these  coimtries  mathematical  teachers  know  practically 
nothing  of  their  subjects,  as  they  have  had  no  special  mathematical 
training  in  the  universities.  Perhaps  England  is  less  of  an  offender 
on  account  of  the  nimiber  of  trained  specialists  necessary  at  schools 
preparing  for  Scholarship  Examinations.  All  other  countries  re- 
quire of  their  professors  a  more  or  less  broad  scientific  training,  and 
the  minimum  mathematical  requirement  is  a  knowledge  of  the  dif- 
ferential and  integral  calculus.  Most  countries  include  also  among 
their  requirements  differential  equations,  analytic  geometry  of  three 
dimensions,  descriptive  geometry,  projective  geometry,  mechanics, 
and  physics.  A  doctor's  degree  is  required  of  higher  teachers  in 
Belgiiun,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Spain,  and  Sweden;  and  the  standard 
for  teachers  in  France  and  Germany  is  certainly  not  below  that  for 
the  degree  of  doctor  in  those  countries  (indeed  much  of  the  training 
for  teacher  and  doctor  is  identical) . 

In  the  American  Report  to  the  International  Commission  on  the 
Teaching  of  Mathematics  on  Training  of  Teachers  of  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Mathematics,  the  following  lines  occur  (p.  13): 

Yet  with  us,  where  the  public  is  now  beginning  to  recognize  that  teaching  is  a  pro- 
fession, a  feeling  which  will  certainly  increase  as  the  years  go  by,  the  time  will  un- 
doubtedly come  when  secondary  teaching  will  be  sufficiently  attractive  financially 
to  enable  us  to  demand  from  the  prospective  teacher  some  such  preparation  as  the 
following:  On  the  side  of  pure  mathematics  we  may  expect  the  calculus,  differential 
equations,  solid  analytic  geometry,  projective  geometry,  theory  of  equations,  theory 
of  functions,  theory  of  curves  and  surfaces,  theory  of  numbers,  and  some  group  theory. 
On  the  applied  side  we  should  demand  a  strong  course  in  mechanics,  theoretical  and 
practical  astronomy,  descriptive  geometry,  and  some  mathematical  physics  with  a 
thorough  course  in  experimental  physics. 

We  have  seen  that  this  ideal  for  the  scientific  training  of  teachers  is 
now  a  matter  of  course  in  a  number  of  countries. 


1  The  occasional  requirements  in  Russia,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States  are  neglected.  For  most 
of  the  teachers  in  the  middle  schools  of  Japan  a  certain  amount  of  training  is  demanded. 
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On  the  whole,  the  salary,  pension,  social  position,  and  scholastic 
status  of  the  secondary-school  teacher  in  France  and  Germany  seem 
to  combine  to  give  to  the  profession  an  attractiveness  not  to  be 
found  in  other  countries. 

TABLE. 

In  this  table  it  should  be  noted  that:  (1)  The  separation  lines  be- 
tween the  primary  and  secondary  schools  do  not  always  indicate  that 
regular  primary  instruction  ends  there,  but  only  that  portion  of  it 
preparatory  to  the  secondary  school  in  question;  (2)  five  only,  of  the 
six  years  of  the  course  in  the  realskola  of  Sweden,  suffice  as  prepara- 
tion for  a  gymnasium;  and  (3)  some  university  courses  extend  be- 
yond the  fimits  of  age  in  the  table,  e.  g.,  in  Belgiimi  and  in  Japan. 
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APPENDIX  A. 
ENGLAND. 

CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS,  SENIOR  STUDENTS. 

December,  1915. 

Geometry. 

(Two  hours.) 

The  answers  to  questions  marked  A  ariS.  B  are  to  be  arranged  and  sent  up  to  the  examiner  in  separate  bundles. 
N.  B.— Attention  is  called  to  the  alternative  questions  B  ix,  B  x,  B  xi  at  the  end  of  the  paper. 

A. 

A  1.  In  the  triangles  ABC,  DEF,  lB=  lE,  Z  C=  Z i^,  and  BC=EF.  Prove  that 
the  triangles  are  congruent. 

Show  that  the  diagonals  of  a  parallelogram  bisect  each  other. 

A  2.  In  a  triangle  ABC,  AD  is  drawn  perpendicular  to  BC]  show  that,  when  the 
angle  C  is  acute, 

AB^=AC^+BC^-2BC.  DC. 
Prove  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  four  sides  of  a  parallelogram  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  squares  on  the  diagonals. 

A  3.  From  a  point  0  outside  a  circle  two  straight  lines  OPQ,  ORS  are  drawn,  the 
first  cutting  the  circle  at  P  and  Q,  the  second  cutting  the  circle  at  R  and  S.    Prove  that 

OP.OQ=OR.OS. 

In  the  triangle  ABC,  the  angle  ^  is  a  right  angle.  From  a  point  D  on  BC  a  line 
DEF  13  drawn  perpendicular  to  BC,  meeting  at  E\  and  BA  produced  at  F.  Show 
that 

DFP=BD.DC-AE.EC. 
A  4.  Inscribe  a  regular  octagon  in  a  circle  of  radius  2  inches.    Produce  alternate 
sides  of  the  octagon,  so  as  to  form  a  square. 
Measure  the  side  of  the  square. 

Show  clearly  aU  the  construction  lines  in  your  figure. 

B. 

B  5.  Show  that  if  a  straight  line  touch  a  circle,  and  from  the  point  of  contact  a  chord 
be  drawn,  the  angles  which  this  chord  makes  with  the  tangent  are  equal  to  the  angles 
in  the  alternate  segments. 

Two  circles  intersect  at  A  and  B.  At  A,  tangents  to  the  circles  are  drawn,  meeting 
the  other  circles  at  X  and  F.    Show  that  BA  bisects  the  angle  XB  Y. 

B  6.  Two  triangles  ABC,  DEF  are  similar,  AB  and  DEheing  corresponding  sides. 
Show  that  their  areas  are  in  the  ratio  AB'^  :DE^. 

Through  each  of  two  opposite  corners  of  a  rectangle  perpendiculars  are  drawn  to  the 
diagonal  which  joins  the  other  two  corners.  Show  that  if  the  three  parts  into  which 
the  diagonal  is  thus  divided  are  equal,  the  squares  on  the  sides  of  the  rectangle  are  in 
the  ratio  2:1. 
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B  7.  The  tangents  to  a  circle  at  P  and  Q  meet  in  T,  and  C  is  the  center  of  the  circle. 
TC  meets  the  circle  at  A  and  B,  and  meets  PQ  at  X. 
Show  that  ex.  CT=CA^  and  that  AX  .  XB=TA  :  TB. 

B  8.  Two  circles  (not  in  the  8ame  plane)  intersect  in  two  points.  Show  how  to 
obtain  the  center  of  the  sphere  on  which  both  circles  lie. 

A,B,  C,  D,  E.  i^are  six  distinct  points  in  space,  such  that  ^,  B,  C,  D  lie  on  a  circle, 
C,  D,  E,  F  lie  on  a  circle,  E,  F,  A,  B  lie  on  a  circle,  no  two  of  the  circles  lying  in  the 
same  plane.    Show  that  the  three  circles  lie  on  a  sphere. 

N.  B. — One  or  more  of  the  following  questions  B  ix,  B  x,  B  xi  may  be  taken  instead  of  an  equal  number  of  the 
questions  B  5,  B  6,  B  7,  B  8,  but  lower  marks  will  be  assigned  to  them. 

B  ix.  Show  that  the  sum  of  the  angles  ot  a  triangle  is  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

ABC  is  an  acute-angled  triangle,  and  0  is  the  center  of  the  circle  which  passes 
through  A.  B,  C.    Show  that  the  angles  OBC  and  BAG  are  complementary. 

B  X.  Illustrate  and  explain  by  means  of  a  figure  the  geometrical  theorem  corre- 
sponding to  the  algebraical  identity 

(a-f-6)2=:a2+2a6+6^ 

ABCD  is  a  square;  points  E,  F.  G,  H  are  taken  on  AB,  BC,  CD,  DA  such  that 
AE=BF=CG=DE—\  of  the  side  of  the  square.  Show  that  the  area  of  the  square 
EFGH  is  f  of  the  area  of  the  square  ABCD. 

B  xi.  Draw  two  perpendicular  lines  AB,  BC.  Make  AB=\^  inches,  BC=2\ 
inches.  Construct  a  circle  to  pass  thiough  C  and  to  touch  Ah  at  A.  Measure  the 
radius  of  this  circle. 

Show  clearly  all  the  construction  lines  in  your  figure. 

Algebpa. 

(  Two  hours  and  a  half.) 

Squared  paper  and  tables  of  logarithms,  etc.,  can  be  obtained  from  the  presiding  examiner, 
N,  B.— Attention  is  called  to  the  alternative  questions  A,  B,  C  at  the  end  of  the  paper. 


1.  Show  that|^,-lj  j^,-l|=^-Sf^+l. 


2.  Find  the  factors  of 

and  show  that  if  a-{-h-\-c=0, 

3.  Solve  the  equations: 


(i)  d'h-'b^-\-ahc-h'^c., 
(ii)  x^-a?x'-\-2uhx-h'^\ 


(i) 


2  2/ 


^+^  =  1, 


(ii) 


Kx  y 

\{x-2)  (2/-3)=3, 
\{x-^){y-2)=A. 

4.  A  room  is  such  that  its  length  is  10  feet  more,  and  its  height  13  feet  less,  than  its 
breadth.  If  it  had  been  1  foot  less  each  way,  it  would  have  contained  1,524  cubic  feet 
less.    Find  its  dimensions. 

5.  Find  by  logarithms  the  value  of  1.  658  X(. 0247)^ 

(9.  892)^ 

In  what  year  must  £1  have  been  put  out  at  compound  interest  at  5  per  cent  per 
annum  to  amount  to  £100  at  the  end  of  1915? 

6.  Show  how  to  obtain  the  formula  for  the  summation  of  n  terms  of  a  geometric 
progression. 
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If  the  first  term  is  9  and  the  ratio  of  the  sum  of  eight  terms  to  the  sum  of  four  terms 
is  97  :  81,  find  the  series. 

7.  If  ^  is  the  arithmetic,  G  the  geometric,  H  the  harmonic  mean,  between  two 
numbers,  show  that  AH=G^  and  that  A^G^H. 

If  A-G=\ 

find  the  numbers. 

8.  Find  the  condition  that  ax^-\-2hx^-c  has  always  the  same  sign  for  all  real  values 
of  X. 

Show  that,  if  x^-\-jpx-{-q=0 
and  x3+ga;2+p=0 
have  a  common  root,  either 

p+(7=-l  or  (p-qy=-q\p^-pq+q^). 

9.  Find  the  number  of  different  pairs  (irrespective  of  order)  that  can  be  formed  with 
2n  things. 

If,  of  14  numbered  cards,  5  are  red,  6  white,  and  3  blue,  find  the  number  of  groups 
of  three,  one  of  each  color,  that  may  be  formed. 

How  many  more  groups  can  be  formed  if  any  two,  but  only  two,  may  be  of  the  same 
color? 

10.  Enunciate  the  binomial  theorem,  and  write  down  the  middle  term  in  the 


ideni 


expansion 

Find  the  term  independent  of  x  in  the  expansion  of 


U.  Plot  the  graph 


y=~-^-Y  +  from  x=l  to  x^7, 


and  find  its  gradients  when  x=2,  when  a;=4,  and  when  x=6. 
Draw  the  tangent  at  the  point  (4,  2). 

12.  Plot  the  graph  4!/=8+52;—32;2  from  x=—2  to  a:=3,  and  show  by  integration 
that  the  area  of  the  portion  on  the  positive  side  of  the  axis  of  x  is  (V)^ 

N.  B.—Any  of  the  following  questions  may  be  taken  instead  of  an  equal  number  oj  the  questions  8,9,10,11,12, 
but  considerably  lower  marks  will  be  assigned  to  them. 

A.  Solve  the  equation: 

a{x-^a)  h{x-h) 
V  a 

B .  A  cask  is  filled  with  wine  and  water  in  the  proportion  of  3  :  1 ;  4  gallons  are  drawn 
off,  and  the  cask  filled  up  with  water.  If  the  proportion  of  wine  to  water  is  now  3  :  2, 
find  how  many  gallons  the  cask  can  hold. 

C.  Divide  a\h-\-c-')^h\c-'^a)-c-\a+h)^ahc-'  hy  a-{-h-c~K 

Trigonometry. 

(One  hour  and  a  half.) 

Squared  paper  and  tables  of  logarithms,  etc.,  tan  be  obtained  from  the  presiding  examiner. 
N.  B.— Attention  is  called  to  the  alternative  questions  A,  B  at  the  end  ofths  paper. 

I.  (a)  Find  to  the  nearest  minute  the  angle  which  an  arc  of  length  4  inches  subtends 
at  the  center  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  5  inches. 
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(6)  Find  by  drawing  and  measurement  the  least  positive  angle  whose  tangent  is 
—  1.2;  and  calculate  the  cosine  of  this  angle,  correct  to  three  significant  figures. 

(c)  The  length  of  the  slant  side  of  a  cone  is  4.3  inches,  and  the  angle  at  the  vertex  is 
115°.    Calculate  the  height  of  the  cone  correct  to  a  tenth  of  an  inch. 

2.  Determine,  by  drawing  the  graph  of  sin  2:+2cos  x  for  values  of  x  between  0°  and 
45°,  the  value  of  x  between  these  limits  for  which  sin  x4-2cos  2;  is  a  maximum. 

3.  Prove  that 

(a)  cos  J. -cos  5= -2  sin— ^  ~~2 — 

(6)  cos  (A-B)  [l+sin  (^+5)]=(sin  ^+  cos  B)  (cos  ^+sin  B). 

4.  Find  the  length  of  the  side  AB  of  the  triangle  ABC,  given  that 

^C=23 .4  inches,    Z^^C=42°,  ZACB=67°. 

5.  An  airship  is  sighted  at  the  same  time  from  two  points  A  and  B  at  the  same  level 
1  mile  apart.  It  is  due  south  of  A  at  an  elevation  of  34°  and  due  east  of  B  at  an  elevation 
of  23°.    Calculate  its  height  in  feet. 

6.  (a)  Writedown  all  the  cube  roots  of  cos  d  -\-y/~^l  sin  d. 
(6)  Separate  into  real  and  imaginary  parts  the  expression 

7.  (a)  Express  tan  {61+02-^-63+6^+6^)  in  terms  of  tan  di,  tan  62,  tan^g,  tan  04,tan  ^5. 
(6)  Prove  that,  if  tan  a,  tan  /3,  tan  7  are  the  roots  of  the  equation  x^+ax^+x+b=0,  • 

where  a,  b  are  unequal,  then  a+fi+y  is  an  odd  number  of  right  angles. 

N.  B.— Either  0/ the  following  questions  may  be  taken  instead  of  either  of  the  questions  6,  7,  or  both  may  be  taken 
instead  of  the  two  questions  6,  7,  but  considerably  lower  marks  will  be  assigned  to  them. 

A.  ^  is  the  foot  of  a  flagstaff  AB,  and  C  is  a  point  on  it  such  that  AC=IAB.  If  the 
flagstaff  subtends  an  angle  of  48°  at  a  point  X  on  the  ground,  calculate  the  value  of 
tan  BXC. 

B.  (a)  Find  all  the  solutions  of  the  equation  sin  35+ cos  6=0. 
(6)  Prove  that  cot-^— cot0  =cosec  6. 

Analytic  Geometry  and  Calculus. 

(Two  hours.) 
ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY. 
Tables  of  logarithms,  etc.,  may  be  obtained  from  the  presiding  examiner. 

1.  The  corners  of  a  triangle  are  the  points  (2,  3),  (3,  8),  (-1,  5).  Find  the  tangent 
of  the  angle  at  (2,  3). 

2.  Find  the  equation  of  the  two  bisectors  of  the  angles  formed  by  the  two  straight 
lines  ax^+2hxy+by'^=0. 

The  straight  line  Zx+2y=l  meets  the  circle  x^+y^=8  in  two  points  P  and  Q.  Find 
the  equation  of  the  straight  lines  joining  P  and  Q  to  the  origin. 

3.  Obtain  an  expression  for  the  length  of  the  tangent  from  the  point  (2/,  y^)  to  the 
circle  x'^+y^+2gx+2fy+c=0. 

A  point  P  moves  so  that  the  tangents  from  it  to  the  two  circles 

and  x'^+y^+6x-Sy+S=0 
are  in  the  ratio  3:2.    Find  the  equation  of  the  locus  of  P. 

4.  Find  the  equation  of  the  polar  of  the  point  (a/,  y^)  with  respect  to  the  parabola 
y2=4aa:. 

P  is  a  variable  point  on  any  fixed  line  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  parabola. 
From  P  a  perpendicular  is  drawn  to  its  polar,  meeting  it  in  Q.  Prove  that  the  locus 
of  Q  is  a  circle  with  its  center  at  the  focus. 
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5.  Find  the  condition  that  the  line  y=mx-\-c  may  be  (i)  a  tangent,  (ii)  a  normal  to 
the  ellipse 

If  the  tangent  and  normal  at  any  point  P  ol  the  ellipse  meet  the  major  axis  in  T  and 
T^,  so  that  TT=a,  prove  that  the  eccentric  angle,  0,  of  P,  is  given  by  the  equation 

cos2  0-f-cos  1=0, 

where  e  is  the  eccentricity. 

CALCULUS. 

6.  Obtain  the  values  of 


Jdx  fi 

Prove  that  y=A  cos  2x-\-B  sin  2x-\-Cex  satisfies  the  differential  equation 


dx?  dx^^^dx  ^y-^' 

7.  A  hollow  cone,  of  height  20  inches  and  radius  at  the  base  10  inches,  is  inverted, 
and  water  is  poured  into  it  at  the  rate  of  12  cubic  inches  per  second.  At  what  rate  is 
the  area  of  the  water-surface  increasing  when  the  depth  of  the  water  in  the  cone  is 
15  inches? 

8.  A  circle  of  radius  6  inches  is  divided  into  two  segments  by  a  chord  at  a  distance 
of  1  inch  from  the  center.  Prove  that  the  rectangle  of  greatest  area  which  can  be 
inscribed  in  the  smaller  segment  has  an  area  of  27,8  square  inches  approximately. 

9.  The  curve  y—x?  meets  the  Une  y='ix  in  three  points.  Find  the  coordinates  of 
these  points  and  obtain  the  equation  of  the  normal  to  the  curve  at  each  of  them. 

If  P  is  the  one  whose  abscissa  is  greatest,  find  the  area  contained  by  the  j^-axis,  the 
normal  at  P,  and  the  curve  from  the  origin  to  P. 

Applied  Mathematics. 

( Two  hours.) 

Squared  paper  and  tables  of  logarithms,  etc.,  can  he  obtained  from  the  presiding  examiner. 
The  acceleration  due  to  gravity  may  be  taken  as  S2  foot-second  units. 

1.  Three  forces  of  30  pounds,  50  pounds,  90  pounds  act  at  a  point,  the  angle  between 
the  directions  of  any  two  forces  being  120°.  Find  the  magnitude  of  their  resultant, 
and  the  angle  which  its  direction  makes  with  the  greatest  force. 

2.  Prove  that  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  moments  of  two  concurrent  forces  about  any 
point  in  their  plane  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  their  resultant  about  the  same  point. 

Forces  2P,  P,  P  act  along  BC,  CA,  AB,  the  sides  of  an  equilateral  triangle  ABC. 
Show  that  the  resultant  is  a  force  P  parallel  to  J5C  and  at  a  distance  from  it,  on  the 
side  remote  from  A,  equal  to  the  height  of  the  triangle. 

3.  Two  light  rods  AC  (2  feet  long),  BC  (3  feet  long)  are  hinged  to  one  another  at  C 
and  to  fixed  points  at  A  and  B,  the  plane  of  the  rods  being  vertical.  The  horizontal 
distance  between  A  and  P  is  4  feet,  and  J.  is  1  foot  higher  than  B,  and  C  is  above  AB. 
From  C  is  suspended  a  weight  of  10  pounds.  Find  by  graphical  construction  or  other- 
wise the  thrusts  in  the  rods. 

4.  A  body  is  placed  on  a  rough  plane  inclined  to  the  horizontal  at  an  angle  a.  Show 
that  it  can  remain  in  equilibrium  if  the  coefficient  of  friction  is  greater  than  tan  a, 

A  circular  hoop  of  weight  Tf  hangs  in  a  vertical  plane  over  a  rough  peg.  Prove  that 
the  greatest  weight  which  can  be  suspended  tangentially  from  the  rim  of  the  hoop 

without  causing  the  latter  to  slip  is  ^  ,  where  «  is  the  angle  of  friction. 
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5.  A  steamer  is  moving  along  a  narrow  canal  when  a  man  steps  ashore  after  walking 
across  the  deck  in  a  line  n  aking  an  angle  of  60°  with  the  line  from  stern  to  bow.  He 
finds  himself  25  feet  farther  along  the  canal  than  if  he  had  stepped  off  on  the  other 
side  before  walking  across.  If  the  vessel  is  moving  at  2  miles  per  hour  and  the  deck 
is  25  feet  wide,  how  fast  did  the  man  walk? 

6.  Prove  the  formula  s=ut-^^/t^. 

A  mass  of  35  pounds  is  pulled  up  a  rough  plane  of  inclination  1  in  16  by  a  rope  parallel 
to  the  plane  whose  tension  is  150  poundals.  If  the  resistance  due  to  friction  is  12 
poundals,  find  the  velocity  acquired  by  the  mass  in  10  seconds. 

7.  A  body  is  projected  with  velocity  Fin  a  direction  making  an  angle  a  with  the 
horizontal.    Find  the  greatest  height  that  it  reaches  and  its  horizontal  range. 

Find,  in  foot-pounds,  the  least  energy  of  projection  which  must  be  given  to  a  ball 
of  3  ounces  in  order  that  it  may  have  a  horizontal  range  of  300  yards. 

8.  A  particle  moves  in  a  straight  line  with  an  acceleration  directed  toward  a  fixed 
point  in  the  line*  and  equal  to  m  times  the  distance  of  the  particle  from  the  point. 
Show  that  the  motion  is  periodic,  with  period  27r/V m- 

OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOLS  EXAMINATION  BOARD. 
EXAMINATION  FOR  SCHOOL  CERTIFICATES. 
July,  1910. 
Arithmetic. 

( Two  hours.) 

1.  Find  the  number  nearest  to  9,999  that  can  be  divided  exactly  by  3,  4,  5,  7. 

2.  SimpUfy  f  (l|  _  ^      |)  +        -  i  of  1|).  ' 

Divide  .003125  by  .02048,  obtaining  the  answer  correct  to  three  decimal  places. 

3.  Find  the  cost  of  3  tons  7  cwt.  2  qrs.  11  lb.  at  £4  Ss.  8d.  per  cwt. 

4.  If  it  costs  6  dollars  30  cents  to  carry  4^  cwt.  a  distance  of  500  miles,  find,  to  the 
nearest  cent,  the  cost  of  carrying  8  cwt.  360  miles. 

5.  A  bankrupt  owes  £6,000.  He  pays  128.  6^d.  in  the  £,  and  defrauds  his  creditors 
by  concealing  ^  of  his  assets.    Find  the  value  of  his  estate. 

6.  Find  to  the  nearest  penny,  the  compound  interest  on  £2,525  at  2^  per  cent 
per  annum  for  four  years. 

7..  A  square  field  contains  2  acres  3  roods,  and  is  to  be  fenced  with  hurdles  6  feet 
in  length.  What  is  the  smallest  number  of  hurdles  that  can  be  used  for  each  side 
of  the  field? 

8.  A  rectangular  tank  is  35  cms.  deep,  62  cms.  long,  and  27  cms.  wide.  If  the  tank 
is  filled  with  water,  how  many  times  could  a  bucket  holding  8.5  htiers  be  filled  from 
it,  and  what  would  remain  over? 

9.  A  man  buys  oranges  at  5s.  a  hundred  and  sells  them  at  8d.  a  dozen.  What  is 
his  gain  or  loss  per  cent? 

10.  A  man  wishes  to  obtain  £1,000  by  selling  2^  per  cent  consols  at  82^.  What 
amount  of  stock  must  he  sell,  and  what  would  be  the  quarterly  income  derived  from  it? 
(Answers  correct  to  the  nearest  penny.) 

Algebra. 

( Two  hours.) 

Note. — (1)  In  order  to  pass  in  elementary  mathematics  candidates  must  satisfy  the  examiners  in  Part  I. 

(2)  In  order  to  pass  in  additional  mathematics  candidates  must  satisfy  the  examiners  in  Parts  I  and  II  taken 
together. 

(3)  Candidates  for  exemption  from  the  army  qualifying  examination  must  satisfy  the  examiners  in  Parts  I 
and  II,  taken  together,  and  should  not  attempt  the  questions  A,  B,  C,  D. 
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1.  If  a  =  2,  6  =  -  3,  c  =  0,    =  J,  find  the  value  of 

(2.  +  b)(c  +  4d) 
a  +  0  ' 

2.  Find  the  continued  product  oi  b  —  c,  c  —  a,  a  —  b. 
Divide  4x*  -  9x^  +  6x  -  I  by  2x''  +  3.r  -  1. 

3.  Simplify: 

3  2  x  +  S 


X  -  1     x  +  2     x^  +  X  -  2' 
a  __6 
/ox  &  «  ^  ^  ^ 

6     a      6  a 

4.  Prove  that  the  L.  0.  M.  of  two  quantities  is  equal  to  their  product  divided  by 
their  H.C.F. 

Find  the  H.  C.  F.  of 

x^  +  X*  +  x^  +  x^  -{-  x  +  Ismdx^  +  x^  -  X  -i- 2. 

5.  Solve  the  equations: 

(l)^(x-2)-l(x  +  2)  =  ^{x-6)  +  j^^; 
(OX  tj^-^  +  5 

6.  The  difference  of  two  fractions,  one  (the  greater)  formed  by  adding  a  certain 
number  to  both  the  numerator  and  the  denominator  of  |,  the  other  (the  lesser)  formed 
by  subtracting  this  number  from  both  the  numerator  and  the  denominator  of  |,  is  J. 
Find  the  number. 

Thefollowing  questions,  A  B,  C,  D  are  to  he  attempted  only  by  candidates  who  do  not  attempt  Pakt  II. 

A.  Factorize: 

(1)  6x2  +  a:  - 

(2)  a2  +  62  _  c2  _  2ab. 

B.  Solve  the  equations: 

ax  —  by  =     -{-  b^,  X     y  =  2a. 

C.  Show  that  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  three  consecutive  integers  is  greater  by  5 
than  3  times  the  product  of  the  greatest  and  the  least. 

D.  Solve  graphically  the  equations: 

}x  -{■  ly  =  1.2,     4x  =  by. 
[Take  1  inch  as  your  unit.] 

Part  II. 

7.  Solve  the  equations: 

2/2  =  5a;  +  1,    3x  =  2?/  +  1. 

8.  If  ^=^±^,  prove  that  -?=-^. 

a  —  b   c  —  d  b  d 

If  a,  b,  c  are  in  continued  proportion,  prove  that 
a-b 
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9.  Find  the  value  of 

(34.97)-3  ^  (1.08)7-2. 
Obtain  a  formula  for  the  sum  of  27  terms  of  the  series 
1  +  .9  +  .81  +  .729  +  .6561  + 

and  show  that  the  sum  is  very  nearly  9.42. 

10.  Draw  the  graphs  of  2y  —  z  =  3,  y  =  3  —  for  values  of  x  lying  between 
—  1  and  4. 

Find  their  gradients  when  x  =  1,  and  show  that  the  lines  cut  at  right  angles  at  the 
point  (1,  2). 

Geometry. 
( T\oo  hours.) 

Note.— (1)  In  order  to  pass  in  elementary  mathematics,  candidates  must  satisfy  the  examiners  in  a. 

(2)  In  order  to  pass  in  additional  mathematics  or  to  obtain  exemption  from  the  army  qualifying  examination, 
candidates  must  satisfy  the  examiners  in  a  and  /3  taken  together. 

(3)  Figures  should  be  drawn  acettrately  with  a  hard  pencil,  and  all  "constructions"  clearly  shown. 

a 

1.  Draw  a  triangle  .45Chaving  5C=3  in.,  ^^C=32°,  and  ACB=IQ5°.  Construct 
the  bisector  of  the  angle  BAC  meeting  EC  in  D.    Measure  BD. 

2.  Draw  a  circle  of  radius  1  inch  and  take  a  point  P  2.5  inches  from  its  center. 
Construct  a  circle  of  radius  1.3  inches  to  touch  the  former  circle  and  also  pass  through  P. 

3.  If  two  triangles  have  two  sides  of  the  one  equal  to  two  sides  of  the  other,  and  also 
the  angles  contained  by  those  sides  equal,  prove  that  the  triangles  are  congruent. 

If  the  sides  AB,  v4C  of  a  triangle  are  equal,  and  equal  lengths  AE,  AD  are  cut  off  on 
AB,  AC,  prove  that  CE,  BD  are  equal. 

4.  State  an  axiom  relating  to  parallel  straight  lines,  and  use  it  to  prove  that  when  a 
straight  line  crosses  two  parallel  straight  lines  it  makes  alternate  angles  equal. 

Prove  that  the  opposite  angles  of  a  parallelogram  are  equal  to  one  another. 

5.  Prove  that  the  square  on  a  side  of  a  triangle  opposite  to  an  obtuse  angle  is  greater 
than  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  other  two  sides  by  twice  the  rectangle  contained  by- 
one  of  these  two  sides  and  the  projection  on  it  of  the  other. 

6.  Prove  that  the  opposite  angles  of  any  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle  are 
supplementary. 

Two  circles  intersect  in  A,  B.  C,  D  are  any  two  points  on  one  circle  and  CA,  DB 
cut  the  other  circle  in  P,  Q,  respectively.    Prove  that  PQ  is  parallel  to  CD. 

/3 

7.  Prove  that  the  tangent  at  any  point  of  a  circle  and  the  radius  through  the  point 
are  perpendicular  to  one  another. 

Two  circles  whose  centers  are  A  and  B  touch  externally  at  C.  The  common  tangent 
at  C  meets  another  common  tangent  in  D.    Prove  that  ADB  is  a  right  angle. 

8.  Construct  a  mean  proportional  to  two  given  straight  lines,  and  prove  the  con- 
struction. 

ABCD  is  a  rectangle  such  that  the  square  on  AD  is  twice  the  square  on  AB.  BE 
is  drawn  at  right  angles  to  ^  C  to  meet  A  C  in  E.    Prove  that  AE  is  one-third  of  A  C. 

9.  If  two  triangles  have  one  angle  of  the  one  equal  to  one  angle  of  the  other  and  the 
sides  about  these  equal  angles  proportional,  prove  that  the  triangles  are  similar. 

10.  Draw  a  straight  line  5  inches  long  and  divide  it  into  three  parts  proportional  to 
37  :  46  :  53, 
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ELEMENTAUy  TrIG ON O  \T  R  TRY. 
( Two  hours.) 

1.  Define  the  tangent  of  an  angle. 

Construct  an  acute  angle  whose  sine  is  .6,  and  find  its  cosine  and  its  cotangent. 

2.  Pro\e  that  cos  (180°-a)=  -cos  a. 

Arrange  the  angles  a,  /3,  7  in  order  of  magnitude,  if 

ein  a=.8211,  cos  /3-:.7738,  tan  t=-0.G104, 

the  angles  being  positive  and  each  less  than  180°. 

3.  What  is  the  length  of  the  shadow  of  a  man  5  ft.  8  in.  high  cast  b}^  the  mn  when  its 
altitude  is  55°  30^  ? 

4.  Draw  the  graph  of  10+10  cos  2x  for  values  of  x  between  0°  and  60°.  Find  a  value 
of  X  to  satisfy  the  eq  uation 

a:=10+10  cos  2x°. 
[Take  one-tenth  of  an  inch  as  unit  along  both  axes.  J 

5.  Prove  that  in  any  triangle 

sin  A    sin  B 


If  ^=63°,  B=49°,  a=bO  in.,  find  b  to  the  nearest  tenth  of  an  inch. 

6.  Prove  that: 

.  cosg-l-sing    cosg— sing_  2 

'  ^  cos  d-sii\  6    cos  d-\-sm  d~l  —  2  sin^e' 

(2)  (sec  0-1-tan  6)  (cosec  0— cot  0)=(cosec  0+1)  (sec  6  —  1). 

7.  If  2  sin  e-\-5  cos  6=5,  prove  that 

tan  6=0  or 

8.  Prove  that  sin  (4— 5)=sin  A  cos  B  —  cosA  sin  B,  where  A  and  B  are  both  acute 

angles  and  A  is  greater  than  S. 

_  ,  sin  5.4-}  sin  ^    _  ,  .       _  . 

Prove  that  — 5-j  ; — ;<=1  f  2  cos  2. 4* 

sin  3.4— sin  A 

9.  Show  that  in  any  triangle  ABC 

&+P^co5  ^  (B-C)^ 
a  ~  sin 

If  6+c=24.8  cm.,  ^7=11.89  cm.,  ^  =  39°,  find  B  and  C. 

10.  A  lighthouse  is  observed  from  a  ship  which  is  steaming  due  N.  to  bear  62°  W.  of 
N.;  after  the  ship  has  sailed  10  miles,  the  lighthouse  is  observed  to  bear  40°  W.  of  S, 
Calculate  the  distance  of  the  ship  from  the  lighthouse  when  it  was  nearest  to  it. 

Statics  and  Dyna.mics. 
( Two  and  a  half  hours.) 
[Assume  g=Z2  for  foot-second  units.] 

1.  State  and  prove  the  triangle  of  forces. 

Find  graphically,  or  otherwise,  the  resultant  of  the  following  forces  acting  at  a  point 
viz,  5  lb  due  N.,  10  lb.  30°  S.  of  W.,  15  lb.  60°  N.  of  E.,  12  lb.  SE.  [Scale  1  cm. 
to  1  lb.] 

2 .  A  form  10  ft.  long  weighs  2  stone ,  its  legs  are  1  ft.  from  each  end .  A  boy  weighing 
8  stone  sits  2  ft.  from  one  end,  another  weighing  7  stone  sits  3  ft.  from  the  other  end. 
Find  the  pressures  of  the  legs  of  the  form  on  the  ground. 

101179°— 18  16 
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3.  Prove  that,  if  three  coplanar  forces  which  are  not  parallel  are  in  equilibrium, 
their  lines  of  action  meet  in  a  point. 

A  stiff  light  rod  ABC,  bent  so  that  ABCia  a  right  angle  and  pivoted  to  a  fixed  point 
at  A,  has  a  weight  of  12  lb.  attached  to  it  at  C  and  is  maintained  with  AB  vertical 
and  BC  horizontal  by  a  horizontal  string  attached  at  C.  If  the  tension  of  the  string 
is  equal  to  the  weight  of  8  lb.  and  5 C  is  4  in.,  prove  that  AB  is  6  in. 

4.  0  is  the  center  of  a  rectangular  piece  of  cardboard  ABCD;  the  piece  AOB  is  cut 
out  and  then  fitted  to  and  gummed  on  to  DC  so  that  AB  lies  along  DC.  Find  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  cardboard  in  its  new  form. 

5.  A  mass  of  14  lb.  rests  on  a  rough  plane  inclined  at  30°  to  the  horizon.  If  the  coeflS- 
cient  of  friction  is  .8,  find  the  least  force  which,  acting  directly  down  the  plane,  will 
just  move  the  mass. 

6.  Prove  the  formula  v^=2fs  for  uniformly  accelerated  motion. 

A  point  moving  in  a  straight  line  with  uniform  retardation  describes  7  ft.  in  the 
fifth  second  of  its  motion  and  5  ft.  in  the  seventh  second.  Prove  that  it  will  be  at 
rest  at  the  end  of  li^  seconds. 

7.  Define  force  and  show  how  it  is  measured. 

Find  (1)  in  poundals,  (2)  in  pounds'  weight  the  force  which  will  bring  to  rest  in  8 
seconds  a  mass  of  3  lb.  moving  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute. 

8.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  terms  work,  energy,  and  power. 

Find  the  number  of  foot-pounds  of  work  done  by  a  man  who  picks  up  a  stone 
weighing  half  a  pound  and  throws  it  through  a  window  20  ft.  above  the  ground  so 
that  it  passes  through  the  window  with  a  velocity  of  8  ft.  per  second. 

9.  A  bullet  is  fired  with  a  velocity  whose  horizontal  and  vertical  components  are 
200  ft.  per  second  and  40  ft.  per  second,  respectively.  Find  the  greatest  height  to 
which  it  will  rise  and  its  distance  from  the  firing  point  when  it  reaches  the  ground 
again. 

Trigonometry,.  Statics  and  Dynamics, 
(mathematics  I.) 
(  Three  hours.) 
[Assume  g=82  for  foot-second  units.] 

1.  Draw  the  graph  of  5  cos  x  for  values  of  x  from  0°  to  60°;  and  employ  it  to  find  the 
angle  whose  cosine  is  .8. 

2.  Prove  that  sin2^=l-cosM. 
Prove  that 

(sin^+sinJ5)  (cos5-cos^)=  Bm{A-B)  [l-cos(^+5)]. 

3.  Show  that  in  any  triangle: 

(1)  b=c  cos  A-\-a  cos  C; 

(2)  UniA=J'-^=V^- 
^  ^         ^       V     s  (s— a) 

If  6=60  ft.,  c=72  ft.,  5=52°,  find  the  possible  values  of  C. 

4.  Two  men  at  A  and  B  observe  a  balloon  situated  at  a  point  vertically  above  the 
line  AB  (which  is  horizontal)  and  between  A  and  B;  the  angles  of  elevation  of  the 
balloon  are  observed  to  be  68°  12^  and  78°  41^,  and  the  distance  AB  is  240  ft.  Show 
that  the  height  of  the  balloon  is  nearly  400  ft. 

5.  State  and  prove  the  triangle  of  forces. 

Find  graphically,  or  otherwise,  the  resultant  of  the  following  forces  acting  at  a 
point,  viz,  5  lb.  due  N.,  10  lb.  30°  S.  of  W.,  15  lb.  60°  N.  of  E.,  12  lb.  SE.  (Scale  1 
cm.  to  1  lb.) 

6.  A  form,  10  ft.  long,  weighs  2  stone;  its  legs  are  1  ft.  from  each  end ;  a  boy  weighing 
8  stone  sits  2  ft.  from  one  end,  another  weighing  7  stone  sits  3  ft.  from  the  other  end. 
Find  the  pressures  of  the  legs  of  the  form  on  the  ground. 
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7.  Prove  that  if  three  coplanar  forces,  which  are  not  parallel,  are  in  equilibrium 
their  lines  of  action  meet  in  a  point. 

A  stiff  light  rod  ABC,  bent  so  that  ABC  is  a  right  angle  and  pivoted  to  a  fixed 
point  at  A,  has  a  weight  of  12  lb.  attached  to  it  at  C  and  is  maintained  with  AB  ver- 
tical and  BC  horizontal  by  a  horizontal  string  attached  at  C.  If  the  tension  of  the 
string  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  8  lb.  and  5 C  is  4  in.,  prove  that  AB  is  6  in. 

8.  A  mass  of  14  lb.  rests  on  a  rough  plane  inclined  at  30°  to  the  horizon.  If  the 
coefficient  of  friction  is  .8,  find  the  least  force  which,  acting  directly  down  the  plane, 
will  just  move  the  mass. 

9.  Prove  the  formula  v'^=2fs  for  uniformly  accelerated  motion. 

A  point  moving  in  a  straight  line  with  uniform  retardation  describes  7  ft.  in  the 
fifth  second  of  its  motion  and  5  ft.  in  the  seventh  second.  Prove  that  it  will  be  at 
rest  at  the  end  of  11^  seconds. 

10.  Define  force  and  show  how  it  is  measured. 

Find  (1)  in  poundals,  (2)  in  pounds'  weight  the  force  which  will  bring  to  rest  in  8 
seconds  a  mass  of  3  lb.  moving  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute. 

11.  A  body  is  attached  to  a  fixed  point  by  a  string.  If  the  body  is  let  go  when  the 
string  is  taut  and  horizontal,  prove  that  when  the  body  is  passing  through  its  lowest 
position  the  tension  of  the  string  is  three  times  the  weight  of  the  body. 

Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Geometrical  Drawing, 
(mathematics  I.) 
( Three  hours.) 

1.  Three  bells  begin  tolling  together  at  the  rates  of  50,  55,  and  65  times  per  minute, 
respectively.    How  soon  will  they  next  toll  together? 

2.  Having  given  that  1  cubic  centimeter  of  water  weighs  1  gram,  that 

1  kilogram =2. 2046  lbs. 
and  1  foot=30.48  cms., 
find  the  weight  of  1  cubic  foot  of  water  to  the  nearest  ounce. 

3.  Solve  the  equations: 

(1)  (x'-l)  (.x+2)=r^; 

(2)  x-y=a, 
x^—ax-\-by=0. 

4.  Interpret  the  expressions  ah,  a~^,  and  justify  your  interpretation. 
Simplify  Va^^^(a-*&-^cl)  i 

5.  Find  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  an  arithmetic  progression,  whose  first  term  and  com- 
mon difference  are  given. 

Prove  that,  if  n  is  an  odd  number,  the  sum  of  n  terms  of  the  progression  is  n  times 
the  middle  term. 
Find  the  fifth  term  and  the  sum  of  5  terms  of  the  progression 
V2+1,  1,  ^|2-l  ...  . 

6.  Draw  the  graphs  of  the  equations 

x+y=l,  y{l-x)=l 
for  the  values  of  x  between  —  2  and  3. 

Show  that  the  second  curve  has  equal  gradients  at  the  two  points  where  it  is  cut 
ay  the  first. 

7.  Prove  that  the  opposite  angles  of  any  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle  are  sup. 
plementary. 

Two  circles  intersect  in  A,  B.    C,  D  are  any  two  points  on  one  circle  and  CA,  DB 
|:ut  the  other  circle  in  P,  Q,  respectively.    Prove  that  PQ  is  parallel  to  CD. 
I   8.  Construct  a  mean  proportional  to  two  given  straight  lines  and  prove  the  con- 
i  Jtruction, 
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ABCD  is  a  rectangle  such  that  the  square  on  AD  is  twice  the  square  on"  AB. 
BE  is  drawn  at  right  angles  to  ^  C  to  meet  AC  in  E.    Prove  that      is  one-third  of  A  C. 

9.  If  two  triangles  have  one  angle  of  the  one  equal  to  one  angle  of  the  other  and  the 
sides  about  these  equal  angles  proportional,  prove  that  the  triangles  are  similar. 

10.  Draw  a  straight  line  5  inches  long  and  divide  it  into  three  parts  proportional  to 
37:46:53. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

MATRICULATION  EXAMINATIONS,  JANUARY,  1916. 
Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 

Tuesday,  January  11—  Morning,  10  to  1. 

1.  Find  X  from  the  equation 

2;=635-1540X(. 642)2. 

If  .642  denotes  a  number  lying  between  .6415  and  .6425,  what  are  the  extreme 
values  of  x?    Give  all  the  required  values  of  x  to  three  significant  figures. 

2.  A  consumer  receives  notice  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  that  the  charge  per  unit  of 
electricity  supplied  is  to  be  raised  p  per  cent.  In  the  next  quarter  he  succeeds  in 
reducing  the  number  of  units  consumed  by  q  per  cent.  Give  a  formula  for  the  per- 
centage increase  in  the  bill  for  the  quarter. 

If  p=lO,  and  the  bill  is  decreased  by  6^  per  cent,  find  q. 

3.  There  are  two  kinds  of  floorcloth  of  the  same  pattern,  one  27  inches  wide 
costing  28.  6d.  per  yard  length,  the  other  45  inches  wide  costing  78.  6d.  per  yard  length. 
A  lady  requires  24  square  yards  of  floorcloth  altogether  and  buys  as  much  as  she  can 
of  the  wider  kind,  but  is  determined  not  to  spend  more  than  £5.  What  length  of  the 
wider  kind  will  she  be  able  to  buy? 

4.  Resolve  into  factors 

(i)  x'^-{-2x-y''-\-2y, 
(ii)  a2-a6-3a+26+2, 

and  simplify  the  expression 

a^-3(a-l)^+3(a-2)^-(a-3)*. 
/  Tc  ab+1  ac+1 

5-  ■li^='^q:^'     y^'^If^'  a+c'  ®^P^®ss  ^  1°  terms  of  a  and  c,  and 

check  the  result  by  putting  c  equal  to  unity. 

6.  Solve  the  equations 

(ii)  ix-3){x-4)==(y-2){y-e)\ 
x+y=9  J 

7.  (i)  liSx''-^12xy+Sy^+12x-10y-6S=0,  find  y  when  a:=7. 
(ii)  Find  the  values  of  ^^^^^^  each  correct  to  three  significant  figures. 

8.  Draw  graphs  of  the  equations 

(i)  y=27-10x-\-x^ 

(ii)  y=l2x-29-x'^. 

For  what  values  of  x  is  27-10a;-i-a;-  less  than  12a; -29-:?;^? 
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9.  A  sum  of  £1,000  is  set  aside  at  the  end  of  each  year  and  invested  at  5  per  cent 
compound  interest.  Find  approximately  the  total  sum  accumulated  at  the  end  of 
19  years,  including  the  £1,000  set  aside  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  year. 

[Use  which  you  require  of  the  following: 

(1.05)18=2.406619    (1.05)^8=2.526950  (1.05)2^^=2.653298.] 

10.  A  and  B  could  between  them  type  4,500  pages  of  manuscript  in  100  working 
hours,  and  undertook  to  do  so.  After  36  working  hours  B  was  replaced  by  C,  and  the 
first  half  of  the  task  was  completed  in  54  working  hours  from  the  start.  After  80 
working  hours  from  the  start  B  returned,  and  all  three  just  finished  the  task  in  time. 
Find  the  average  number  of  pages  typed  in  an  hour  by  ^,  by  B,  and  by  C. 

Geometry. 

Tuesday,  January  11— Afternoon,  g.SO  to  5. SO. 

1.  Prove  that,  if  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  unequal,  the  angle  opposite  the  greater 
side  is  greater  than  the  angle  opposite  the  less.  Also,  state  and  prove  the  converse 
of  this  theorem. 

In  an  acute-angled  triangle  ABC  in  which  AB  is  greater  than  AC,  the  lines  drawn 
from  B,  C  perpendicular  to  the  opposite  sides  intersect  in  0.  Prove  that  OB  is  greater 
than  OC. 

2.  Prove  that  the  diagonals  of  a  rhombus  bisect  each  other  at  right  angles. 

The  side  -BC  of  a  rhombus  ABCD  is  produced  through  C  to  a  point  E  so  that  CE 
is  greater  than  BC.  The  line  ED  is  drawn  and  produced  to  cut  CA  produced  in  F, 
and  F  is  joined  to  B.    Prove  that  the  angles  BFA,  EFA  are  equal. 

3.  Prove  that  parallelograms  on  the  same  base  and  between  the  same  parallels 
are  equal  in  area. 

ABCD,  AEFG  are  two  parallelograms  having  a  common  point  at  A,  and  having 
the  vertex  E  on  BC,  and  the  vertex  D  on  FG.  Prove  that  the  parallelograms  are 
equal  in  area. 

4.  In  a  right-angled  triangle  prove  that  the  square  on  the  hypotenuse  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  other  two  sides.  • 

If  two  unequal  right-angled  triangles  ABC,  ADC  are  drawn  on  opposite  sides  of 
their  common  hypotenuse  AC,  and  if  AM,  CN  are  drawn  perpendicular  to  BD, 
cutting  it  in  M,  N,  prove  that  BM^-^BN^^DM^+DN^. 

5.  If  a  straight  line  AB  is  bisected  at  C  and  produced  to  any  point  D,  prove  that 
CD^=AD.  BD-\-AC\ 

Show  how  to  find  the  position  of  D  by  a  geometrical  construction  so  that  the  rec- 
tangle AD.  BD  shall  equal  the  square  on  AB. 

6.  Show,  with  proof,  how  to  construct  a  square  equal  in  area  to  a  given  triangle, 
illustrating  your  method  by  a  well-drawn  figure. 

7.  Prove  that  the  angle  at  the  center  of  a  circle  standing  on  a  given  arc  is  double 
any  angle  at  the  circumference  standing  on  the  same  arc. 

Prove  that,  if  a  square  be  described  externally  on  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right-angled 
triangle,  and  the  right  angle  be  joined  to  the  center  of  the  square,  the  joining  line 
will  bisect  the  right  angle. 

8.  The  angles  A,  B  of  a  cyclic  quadrilateral  ABCD  are  110°,  85°,  respectively, 
and  AB  subtends  an  angle  of  65°  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  diagonals.  Find 
the  angles  which  the  sides  subtend  at  the  center  of  the  circle. 

9.  Prove  that  in  equal  circles  (or  the  same  circle)  equal  angles  at  the  centers  stand 
on  chords  which  are  equal. 

Given  the  base  BC  and  the  vertical  angle  A  of  a,  triangle  ABC,  the  angle  A  being 
acute;  prove  that  if  Si/  is  drawn  perpendicular  to  AC,  cutting  it  in  M,  and  if  CN 
is  drawn  perpendicular  to  AB,  cutting  it  in  N,  the  Line  MN  is  of  constant  length. 
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10.  If  two  chords  AB,  CD  of  a  circle,  on  being  produced,  meet  in  a  point  P,  prove 
that  the  rectangles  PA.  PB  and  PC.  PD  are  equal. 

Two  circles  having  a  common  chord  AB  cut  a  third  circle,  the  chords  of  intersection 
with  it  being  CD,  EF,  respectively.  Prove  that  AB,  CD,  EF,  produced  if  necessary, 
intersect  in  a  common  point. 

Mechanics. 

Wedne$day,  January  IS— Afternoon,  2. SO  to  B.SO. 

1.  The  gravitational  acceleration  at  the  surface  of  the  moon  is  approximately  5.4 
feet  per  second.  Calculate  (a)  the  time  taken  by  a  projectile,  starting  vertically 
upward  from  the  surface  of  the  moon  with  a  velocity  of  120  feet  per  second,  to 
return  to  its  starting  point,  and  (6)  the  maximum  height  reached. 

How  do  these  results  compare  with  those  upon  the  earth's  surface? 

2.  Explain  the  variations  of  the  force  between  the  floor  of  a  lift  and  the  feet  of  a 
man  standing  in  it  during  the  upward  and  downward  journeys  from  rest  to  rest. 

3.  Give  exact  definitions  of  the  terms  force,  momentum,  work,  and  power,  and  explain 
the  connections  between  (a)  force  and  momentum,  (6)  force  and  work,  and  (c)  work 
and  power. 

4.  Explain  the  principle  by  which  the  resultant  of  two  forces  not  in  the  same  straight 
line  is  determined. 

The  bob  of  a  simple  pendulum  is  deflected  so  that  the  string  makes  an  angle  of  30° 
with  the  vertical.  It  is  then  released.  Calculate  the  direction  and  magnitude  of 
the  acceleration  with  which  the  bob  begins  to  move. 

5.  Show  how  to  calculate  the  magnitude  and  position  of  the  resultant  of  a  number 
of  parallel  forces  acting  in  a  plane. 

Equal  weights  are  situated  at  five  of  the  angular  points  of  a  horizontally  placed 
regular  hexagon  of  side  a.  Find  the  line  of  action  of  the  single  force  which  would  be 
in  equilibrium  with  the  weights. 

6.  Apply  the  principle  of  work  to  determine  th^  mechanical  advantage  of  a  smooth 
plane  inclined  at  an  angle  a  to  the  horizontal,  the  load  being  raised  by  a  horizontally 
applied  force. 

Show  what  would  be  the  effect  of  friction  on  the  mechanical  advantage;  and  explain 
what  is  meant  by  the  efficiency  of  a  machine. 

7.  Define  the  density  and  the  relative  density  of  a  substance. 

Describe  carefully  how  you  would  carry  out — using  a  suitable  bottle — a  determina- 
tion of  the  density  of  (a)  a  liquid,  (6)  a  powder  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  the 
liquid. 

8.  Explain  how  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  can  be  accurately  measured. 

At  the  top  of  a  moimtain  a  mercury  barometer  reads  67.2  cm.  What  is  the  pressure 
in  kilograms  weight  per  sq.  cm.,  given  that  mercury  has  13.6  times  the  density  of 
water. 
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Trinity,  Clare,  Trinity  Hall,  Peterhouse,  and  Sidney  Sussex. 
December  7, 1910.  9-12. 

1.  The  lines  AB,  BE,  CF  are  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  sides  BC,  CA,  AB  of 
the  triangle  ABC,  and  EF,  FD,  DE  are  drawn  to  cut  BC,  CA,  AB,  respectively,  in 
X,  Y,  Z.  The  tangents  at  A,  B,  C  to  the  circle  ABC  cut  BC,  CA,  AB,  respectively, 
in  P,  Q,  R,  and  L,  M,  N  are  the  middle  points  of  AP,  BQ,  CR,  respectively.  Prove 
that  the  six  points  X,  Y,  Z,  L,  M,  N  are  on  the  radical  axis  of  the  circles  ABC  and 
DEF. 

2.  A,B  are  the  points  of  contact  of  a  common  tangent  of  two  given  circles,  and  any 
line  parallel  to  AB  cuts  one  circle  in  P  and  the  other  in  Q.  Prove  AP  and  BQ  inter- 
sect on  a  fixed  circle  coaxial  with  the  given  circles. 

3.  Find  three  points  X,  Y,  Z  on  the  sides  BC,  CA,  AB  of  the  triangle  ABC,  such 
that  YZ,  ZX,  XY  will  pass,  respectively,  through  three  given  coUinear  points  L, 
M,  N. 

Hence,  or  otherwise,  find  the  points  of  contact  of  three  given  tangents  to  a  conic 
having  also  given  the  pole  of  a  given  straight  line. 

4.  Prove  that,  if  n  is  a  positive  integer, 

^    n    ,  n(n-l)  „    n(n-l)  (n-2)^3_^.  .  . 
1-]!^+  p      ^   12.22.32      ^  ^ 

I,    (n+1)   ,  (n+1)  (n+2)  ,    (n+1)  (n+2)  (n+3)  3  ■  .  .  A  . 

5.  Prove  that,  if  a,  /3,  7  are  the  three  roots  of  the  equation 

a;3_21a;+35=0; 

then  will 

a2+2a— 14  be  equal  to  (3  or  to  y. 

6.  Prove  that 

cos  2a  sin  (/3-7)+cos  2^  sin  (t-q;)+cos  27  sin  (a-/?) 
=4  sin  i  (/3-7)  sin  i  (y-oc)  sin  i  (a-/3)  {cos  (/3+7)+cos  (7+a)+cos  (0;+^)}. 

7.  The  diameter  AB  of  a  circle  is  produced  to  C  so  that  J5C  is  equal  to  the  radius 
05  of  the  circle;  CD  is  drawn  perpendicular  to  OBC  and  CD=BC.  A  point  P  is 
taken  on  the  circle  on  the  same  side  of  AB  as  the  point  D,  and  such  that  lAOP  is 
half  a  right  angle.  Prove  that,  if  Q  is  the  point  where  PD  cuts  the  circle  again, 
ZBOQ  is  1.001  radians,  very  nearly. 

8.  Prove  that  chords  of  the  ellipse  x^la'-\-y''lh^-l=0  which  subtend  a  right  angle 
at  a  given  point  P  of  the  ellipse  intersect  the  normal  at  P  in  a  point  P^,  such  that  PP^ 
is  equal  to  2abdl{a^+ly^),  where  d  is  the  semidiameter  conjugate  to  CP. 
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Prove  that  as  P  varies  the  locus  of  is  a  similar  ellipse,  and  that  the  normals  to  the 
ellipses  at  P  and  P',  respectively,  intersect  either  ellipse  in  four  concyclic  points. 

9.  Show  that  the  locus  of  the  intersection  of  normals  at  the  extremities  of  chords 
of  a  parabola  which  pass  through  a  fixed  point  is  a  parabola,  and  find  the  direction 
its  axis. 

10.  Find  the  equation  of  the  tangent  at  the  point  (p^  1,  p)  on  the  conic  a/3-X2=0; 
and  prove  that,  if  the  sides  of  a  triangle  touch  the  conic  and  two  of  its  vertices  are  on 
the  lines  a-\B=Q  and  a-\fi=0,  respectively,  the  locus  of  the  third  vertex  is  the 
conic 

(Xi+X2)2a/3-4X,X2y=0. 

11.  Show  that  if  e  and  0  lie  between  0  and  tt,  a?  is  less  than  1,  and 
(l-2a  cos  e+a?)  (l+2a  cos  <f>-\-o?)={l-a?f^ 


then 


dd  _6in  0_l-2a  cos  d-\-a^ 


12.  Prove  that  if  the  chord  of  curvature  through  the  origin  is  2rnlan-^  for 
any  point  of  a  curve  at  distance  r  from  the  origin,  then  the  radius  of  cui  vatur'e  is 
proportional  to 


n-l 

a 


December  7,  1910.  1-4. 
BOOKWORK. 

Candidates  are  requested  to  attempt  at  least  one  question  from  each  section  of  the  paper,  and  not  more  than 

THREE  in  all.] 

1.  Write  a  short  account  of  the  method  of  projection  in  geometry.  Include  in  this 
account  the  properties  of  a  projected  figure  corresponding  to  (a)  circles,  (b)  right  angles, 
(c)  a  pair  of  equal  angles,  (d)  middle  points  of  lines,  and  (e)  foci  of  conies,  in  the  origi- 
nal figure,  and  illustrate  your  theory  by  stating  in  a  form  true  for  all  conies  the  prop- 
erty that  the  angle  at  the  center  of  a  circle  is  double  that  at  the  circumference. 

2.  Prove  that  if  m  is  prime  to  a  the  least  positive  remainders  of  the  series  of  integers 

k,  k-{-a,  .  .  .  Jc-\-(in-l)a 
with  respect  to  m  are  a  permutation  of  the  numbers  of  the  series 

0,  1,  2,  .  .  .  (m-i), 

and  that 

a<'("i)_l  =  0  (mod.  m), 
where  0  (m)  is  the  number  of  integers  less  than  m  and  prime  to  it. 
Prove,  also,  that  (;w2-l)!+l  is  divisible  by  m  if,  and  only  if,  m  is  a  prime. 
Show  that  if  m  is  a  prime  and  p<jn, 

(p-l)!(m-p)!+(-l)P-^=0(mod.  m). 

3.  State  and  prove  the  leading  propositions  in  the  theory  of  determinants  and  indi- 
cate some  applications  of  the  theory. 

4.  Starting  from  the  definition  of  a  differential  coefficient,  develop  methods  and 
results  which  will  enable  you  to  differentiate  any  function  obtained  by  combining 
exponential  functions,  circular  functions,  powers,  and  the  inverses  of  these  functions. 

5.  Establish  formulae  for  the  curvature  at  any  point  of  a  plane  curve,  including 
the  cases  when  the  curve  is  defined  (a)  by  a  Cartesian  equation,  (6)  by  equations  of 
the  type  x=(f>(t),  y=^Pit),  (c)  by  an  intrinsic  equation,  (d)  by  a     r  equation,  and  (e) 
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aa  the  envelope  of  a  line  whose  equation  contains  one  variable  parameter.  Apply 
such  of  these  formulae  as  are  suitable  to  the  cases  of  the  ellipse  and  the  parabola. 

6.  Starting  with  any  definition  of  exp  x  or  log  x,  where  a:  is  a  real  variable,  develop 
the  principal  properties  of  these  functions,  including  among  your  results  the  expan- 
sions for  exp  X  and  log  (l+a^),  the  equation, 

^(loga:)=-, 

and  the  relation 

Mm/  x\n 

\         )   =exp  X. 

Explain,  also,  the  connection  between  exp  x  and  e^. 


A.  Prove  the  theorems  on  which  graphic  methods  as  applied  to  statical  problems 
depend. 

B.  Investigate  the  various  theorems  concerning  the  conservation  of  energy  and 
the  conservation  of  momentum  under  appropriate  conditions  for  a  system  of  two 
particles. 

Apply  your  theorems  to  the  solution  of  the  following  problem:  Two  particles  of 
masses  m  and  m'  are  connected  by  an  elastic  string,  of  natural  length  I  and  without 
mass,  and  are  initially  at  rest  at  a  distance      from  each  other  at  points  A  and-  B 
respectively.    Blows  P  and  Q  are  applied  to  the  particles  in  directions  perpendicular 
to  AB  and  toward  A,  respectively.    Discuss  the  subsequent  motion. 

C.  Investigate  the  various  problems  arising  from  the  collision  of  smooth  elastic 
spheres.    In  particular  consider  the  loss  of  kinetic  energy. 

A  mass  m  of  water  issues  per  unit  time  from  a  pipe  with  uniform  velocity  u  and  strikes 
a  pail  which  retains  it,  there  being  no  elasticity.  Initially  the  pail  is  at  rest,  and  at 
a  subsequent  instant  is  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  stream  with  velocity  V.  Prove 
that 

dV  m{u~Vy 
dt~     Mv?  ' 

and  that  the  loss  of  energy  up  to  this  instant  is 

where  M  is  the  mass  of  the  pail,  and  gravity  is  omitted  from  consideration. 

D.  Investigate  the  theory  of  the  isochronism  of  oscillations,  considering  harmonic 
motion  in  general,  motion  on  a  cycloid,  and  the  small  oscillations  of  a  pehdulum. 

December  8, 1910.  9-12. 

For  Candidates  in  Mathematics,  in  Mechanical  Sciences,  and  in  Mathematics 

Applicable  ro  Physic.*^;. 

Mathematical  tables  and  squared  paper  are  provided,  and  mathematical  instruments  may  be  employed  for 
calculation. 

Candidates  for  mathematical  scholarships  are  to  omit  questions  A-C. 

A,  Prove  the  formula 

cos  (^+B)=cos  Jl  cos  5— sin  A  sin  B. 

Show  that 

sin  A  sin  (B-C)-{-sm  B  sin  (C-^)4-sin  (7  sin  {A-B)=0, 

B.  Find  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  from  the  origin  to  the  line 

^x+4y-l=0. 

Find  also  the  equations  of  the  two  lines  which  are  parallel  to  this  line  and  at  twice 
its  distance  from  the  origin. 
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C.  Trace  the  curve  if  —  H)X,  and  find  the  points  where  it  is  cut  by  the  line  y=2x—6. 
Prove  also  that  the  line  cuts  the  curve  at  angles  0  and  4,^  given  by 

tan  0=4>    tan  <^^=|. 


1.  The  bisector  of  the  angle  ^  of  a  triangle  ABC  passes  through  the  center  of  the 
square  described  externally  on  EC.    Show  that  ^  is  a  right  angle,  or  that  AB=AC. 

2.  ABCD  is  a  quadrilateral  not  inscribable  in  a  circle.    Show  that 

AC.BD^AB.CDi-BC.AD. 

3.  The  roots  of  the  equation 

X*  -  12r^+51    -  922;+60=0 

are  all  integral;  find  them. 

4.  Prove  that  if  x  is  the  nth  root  of  a,  the  error  involved  in  taking  x  for  the  (n+g)th 
root  ot  a  is 

gx  loggx/      q  \oggX  \  .  ' 

where 
is  small. 

Estimate  roughly  the  extreme  magnitude  of  this  error  when  x  and  q  are  not  greater 
than  1,000  and  1,  respectively,  and  n  is  not  less  than  200. 

5.  Solve  (graphically  or  otherwise)  to  two  significant  figures  the  equation 

a;'-10x-ll=0. 

6.  Find  the  general  solution  of  the  equation 

cosec  4a— cosec  40— cot  4a— cot  40. 

7.  Solve  completely  the  triangles  in  which 

0=113,    6=152,  .4=27°. 

8.  In  an  acute-angled  triangle  ABC,  if  LMNia  the  pedal  triangle  and  p  its  in-radius, 
show  that 

LM .  MN .  NL=2pA, 

where  A  is  the  area  oi  ABC. 

9.  Interpret  the  equations  obtained  by  eliminating  x  and  y  in  succession  between 
the  straight  line  x+2y=3  and  the  conic  x^-?,y^=22,  and  hence  (or  otherwise)  prove 
that  the  circle  described  on  this  chord  as  diameter  has  for  its  equation 

x^-\-y^+lSx  -  12y  - 128=0. 

10.  Find  the  relation  between  the  eccentric  angles  at  the  extremities  of  conjugate 
diameters  of  an  ellipse. 

If  the  ellipse  be 

prove  that  the  tangents  at  the  ends  of  conjugate  diameters  intersect  on  the  ellipse 

x^ia^-\-y^jh^=2, 
and  that  the  corresponding  normals  meet  on  the  curve 

2  (a2x2+6V)»=(a2_62)2  {ah^ -}y^y^Y . 

11.  Prove  the  role  for  differentiating  the  quotient  of  two  functions. 
Find  the  differential  coeflScients  of 

x—2  .  fi-j-a-z^ 
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12.  A  bell  tent  consists  of  a  conical  portion  above  and  a  cylindrical  portion  near  the 
ground.  For  a  given  volume  and  a  circular  base  of  given  radius,  prove  that  the 
amount  of  canvas  used  is  a  minimum  when  the  semivertical  angle  of  the  cone  is 

C08-1  (§). 

13.  Integrate  the  following  expressions: 

14.  Apply  the  integral  calculus  to  evaluate 

(i)  the  area  of  a  parabola  cut  off  by  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  axis; 

(ii)  the  volume  of  a  sphere. 

15.  Trace  the  curve  xy'^=4a^  {2a— x)  and  prove 

(i)  that  the  area  between  the  curve  and  the  axis  of  y  is  Attu^; 
(ii)  that  the  volume  generated  by  the  revolution  of  the  curve  about  this  line 
is  2Tr^aK 

December  8,  1910.  1.30-4.30. 

For  Candidates  in  Mathematics,  in  Mechanical  Sciences,  and  in  Mathematics 

Applicable  to  Physics. 

Mathematical  tables  and  squared  pamper  are  provided,  and  mathematical  instruments  may  be  employed  for 
calculation. 

1.  A  ship  leaves  a  certain  port  and  steams  N.W.  at  15  knots;  10  hours  later  another 
ship  leaves  the  same  port,  and  steams  W.  S.  W.  at  12  knots.  Their  wireless  instruments 
are  capable  of  communications  up  to  500  nautical  miles,  how  long  may  the  ships 
expect  to  remain  in  touch  with  one  another? 

[A  knot=a  nautical  mile  an  hour.] 

2.  A  train  passes  a  station  A  at  40  miles  per  hour  and  maintains  this  speed  for  7  miles, 
and  is  then  uniformly  retarded,  stopping  at  B,  which  is  8  miles  from  A.  A  second 
train  starts  from  A  the  instant  the  first  train  passes  and,  being  uniformly  accelerated 
for  part  of  the  journey  and  uniformly  retarded  for  the  rest,  stops  at  B  at  the  same  time 
as  the  first  train.    What  is  its  greatest  speed  on  the  journey? 

3.  A  tramcar  starts  from  rest  and  its  velocities  at  intervals  of  5  seconds,  are  given  in 
the  following  table: 


0 

5 

10 

15 

20 

25 

30 

Velocity  in  miles  per  hour  

0 

8.1 

11.8 

14.6 

16.3 

17.7 

19 

Calculate  the  distance  in  yards  traveled  in  the  above  time.  Also,  if  the  car  weighs 
8  tons,  estimate  the  effective  pull  exerted  on  the  car  at  the  end  of  20  seconds. 

4.  A  particle  is  projected  from  a  given  point  with  a  velocity  whose  vertical  com- 
ponent is  given.  Prove  that  the  initial  angular  velocity  about  the  focus  of  the  path 
is  greatest  when  the  angle  of  projection  is  45°. 

5.  A  smooth  sphere  is  tied  to  a  fixed  point  by  an  inelastic  string,  and  another  sphere 
impinges  directly  on  it  in  a  direction  making  an  acute  angle  with  the  string.  Show 
that,  if  the  second  sphere  is  reduced  to  rest  by  the  impact,  the  ratio  of  the  total  kinetic 
energy  after  the  impact  to  that  before  is  equal  to  the  coeflBcient  of  restitution. 

6.  A  light  spring  is  such  that  m  lbs.  weight  compresses  it  a  feet.  It  is  compressed 
c  feet  (c  >  a).  If  lbs.  is  placed  on  the  top  and  the  spring  is  released,  find  the  con- 
dition that  the  weight  will  leave  the  spring,  and  its  velocity  when  this  happens. 
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7.  Four  equal  masses  are  attached  at  equal  distances  A,  B,  C,  D  at  points  on  a  light 
string,  and  so  placed  that  Z  ABC=  Z  BCD=  120°,  and  the  various  parts  of  the  string 
are  straight;  an  impulse  I  is  given  to  the  mass  at  A  in  the  direction  BA,  show  that  the 
impulsive  tension  in  AB  is  ^|  /. 

8.  A  heavy  uniform  beam,  8  feet  long,  weighs  20  lbs.,  and  at  one  end  it  carries  a  load 
of  20  lbs.  and  at  the  other  end  a  load  of  10  lbs.  The  beam  thus  loaded  is  to  be  carried 
on  a  certain  support.    Find  by  a  graphical  construction  the  position  of  the  support. 

If  the  beam  is  to  rest  on  two  supports  which  are  to  divide  the  load  in  a  given  ratio, 
show  how  to  find  on  your  diagram  any  number  of  suitable  pairs  of  points,  and  find  the 
position  of  the  supports  when  they  are  at  a  distance  4  feet  apart,  the  pressures  on  them 
being  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  2. 

9.  A  tripod  consists  of  three  equal  rods,  each  of  weight  w,  smoothly  jointed  at  the 
upper  ends.  It  is  placed  symmetrically  on  a  rough  horizontal  table,  for  which  the 
angle  of  friction  is  <^),  and  a  weight  IT  is  put  on  the  top  of  the  tripod.  Show  that  the 
rods  can  not  make  an  angle  with  the  vertical  greater  than 

10.  Two  equal  uniform  rods  are  fastened  together  so  as  to  bisect  one  another  at  right 
angles.  They  rest  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  a  rough  wall,  the  one  rod  resting  on  the 
edge  of  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  an  end  of  the  other  against  the  vertical  side.  Prove 
that  the  limiting  inclination  d  of  the  second  rod  to  the  vertical  is  given  by  the  equation 

tan  d  cos2X=:cos(X-|-5)  sin  (X—d), 

where  X  is  the  angle  of  friction. 

11.  The  figure  ABCD  represents  a  freely-jointed  light  plane  framework,  with  forces 
acting  in  the  plane  at  right  angles  to  BCD.  Show  that  it  is  in  equilibrium,  and 
prove,  graphically  or  otherwise,  that  the  stresses  in  AB,  AC  are  equal  and  of  opposite 
sign. 
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12.  Two  equal  friction- wheels  of  radii  R  inches  turn  on  axles  B,  C  of  radii  r  inches; 

the  coefficient  of  friction  between  wheel  and  axle  is  tan  <f>.    A  wheel  of  weight  IT  is 

attached  to  an  axle  of  radius  a  inches  which  rests  on  the  circumferences  of  the  first  two 

wheels  as  in  the  figure.    Neglecting  the  weights  of  the  wheels  B  and  C,  show  that  the 

sin  2^  V 
least  couple  which  will  rotate  the  wheel  A  is  Wa-j~-  >  where  sin  0=^sin  <p:  the  centera 
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of  the  three  wheels  forming  an  equilateral  triangle. 

(Alternative  Questions  in  Physics.) 

13.  A  diving  bell  has  the  form  of  a  paraboloid  of  revolution  cut  off  by  a  plane  per- 
pendicular to  its  axis  at  a  distance  h  from  the  vertex,  where  h  is  the  height  of  the  water 
barometer.  If  the  bell  be  lowered  so  that  its  vertex  is  at  a  depth  5A/2  below  the  surface 
of  the  water,  find  how  high  the  water  will  rise  in  the  bell. 

14.  A  battery  is  connected  to  a  galvanometer  of  40  ohms  resistance,  and  a  certain 
current  is  observed.  The  galvanometer  is  now  shunted  with  a  resistance  of  10  ohms, 
and  the  current  in  the  galvanometer  falls  to  one-half  of  the  former  value.  Find  the 
internal  resistance  of  the  battery. 

15.  The  coefficients  of  cubical  expansion  of  mercury  and  brass  are  .00018  and  .00006 
per  degree  centigrade.  A  mercury  barometer  with  a  brass  scale  reads  correctly  at 
15°  C,  standing  at  30  inches;  what  will  be  the  error  at  35°  C? 

16.  One  cubic  foot  of  air  at  a  temperature  of  500°  C.  absolute  is  expanded  isotherm- 
ally  from  a  pressure  of  120  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  to  twice  the  initial  volume;  it  is  then 
expanded  adiabatically  to  three  times  the  initial  volume.  Find  the  pressure  and 
temperature  at  the  end  of  each  stage  and  calculate,  graphically  or  otherwise,  the  work 
done  and  the  heat  units  taken  in  during  each  stage,  taking  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  one  thermal  unit  as  1,400  ft.  lbs.,  and  the  equation  for  adiabatic  expansion  of  air  as 
p^)l•<=:const. 
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CONCOURS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  fiCOLE  NORMALE  SUPfiRIEURE 
AND  FOR  THE  BOURSES  DE  LICENCE  IN  1913. 

Mathematics.^ 

Group  I. 

I. 

(Time:  6  hours.) 

Being  given  three  axes  of  rectangular  coordinates  Ox,  Oy,  Oz,  consider  the  surface  (S) 
defined  by  the  equation  z=xy-\-x^  and  the  line  (D)  defined  by  the  equations  y=b,  z=c, 
where  b  and  c  are  two  given  constants,  the  second  not  being  zero.  In  all  that  follows 
this  line  (D)  remains  fixed. 

1.  Show  that  the  surface  (S)  is  ruled  and  find  its  generators. 

2.  To  each  rectilinear  generator  (G)  of  the  surface  (S)  establish  a  correspondence  of 
the  plane  (P)  drawn  through  the  line  (D)  and  parallel  to  the  line  symmetric  to  (G) 
with  respect  to  the  plane  xOy.  Determine  the  locus  of  the  point  of  intersection  of  (G) 
and  of  (P),  when  the  line  (G)  describes  the  surface  (S). 

Show  that  this  locus  is  a  curve  (C)  situated  on  a  quadric  (Q),  and  determine  this 
quadric. 

3.  Form  the  equation  of  the  fourth  degree,  giving  the  abscissas  of  the  points  of  inter- 
section of  the  curve  (C)  with  a  plane  given  by  its  equation  ux-\-vy-^wz-j-s=0.  Calcu- 
late the  elementary  symmetric  functions  of  the  roots  as  a  function  of  u,  v,  w,  s.  From 
this  deduce  the  relation  which  the  abscissas  x^,  x^,  x^,  x^,  of  four  points  of  the  curve  (C) 
must  satisfy  in  order  that  these  four  points  should  be  in  the  same  plane. 

This  relation  will  be  useful  in  most  of  the  questions  which  follow. 

4.  Deduce  from  the  preceding  relation  the  conditions  which  the  abscissas  a^i,  X2,  x^, 
of  three  points  of  the  curve  (C)  must  satisfy  in  order  that  these  three  points  shall  be 
collinear. 

Form  the  general  equation  of  the  third  degree  of  which  the  roots  are  the  abscissas  of 
three  collinear  points  of  the  curve  (C).  Show  that  the  lines  which  cut  (C)  in  three 
points  generate  one  of  the  families  of  rectilinear  generators  of  the  quadric  (Q). 

5.  Show  that  the  necessary  and  suflEicient  condition  that  the  osculating  planes  to 
the  curve  (C)  in  three  given  points  cut  on  the  curve  (C)  is  that  the  three  points  are 
collinear. 

6.  Through  any  point  if  of  the  curve  (C)  there  pass  two  planes  enjoying  the  property 
of  being  tangent  to  the  curve  (C)  at  the  point  if  and  in  another  point  (that  is  to  say  of 
being  bitangent  to  the  curve).    Suppose  if^  and  if^^  are  the  second  points  of  contact 
of  these  two  planes.    Show  that  there  exists  a  plane  bitangent  to  the  curve  (C)  in 
and  if^^ 

What  conditions  must  be  satisfied  by  the  abscissas  of  the  three  points  if,  if,  M^^, 
of  the  curve  (C)  in  order  that  any  two  of  them  are  points  of  contact  of  a  plane  bitangent 
to  the  curve  (C)? 

1  The  solutions  of  the  following  problems  are  to  be  found  in  Nouvelles  Annales  de  Mathematiques,  tome  73, 
Oct.-Nov.,  1914,  pp.  467-482. 
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7.  Form  the  general  equation  of  the  third  degree  whose  roots  are  the  abscissas  of  the 
points  M,  M\  M^^,  of  the  curve  (C)  subject  to  the  preceding  conditions.  Express  the 
coefficients  of  this  equation  by  means  of  the  abscissa  e  of  the  fourth  point  of  intersec- 
tion M  of  the  curve  (C)  with  the  plane  (tt)  determined  by  the  points  M,  M\  M^^. 

Calculate,  in  terms  of  c  the  coefficients  of  the  equation  of  the  plane  (tt)  and  the 
coordinates  of  the  point  of  concourse,  A,  of  the  tangents  to  the  curve  (C)  at  the  points 
M,  M\  This  point  A  is  said  to  be  the  point  associated  with  the  point  m  of  the 

curve  (C). 

8.  Show  that  there  exists  an  infinity  of  quadrics,  depending  only  on  h  and  c,  with 
respect  to  which  the  point  A  is  the  pole  of  the  plane  (tt);  determine  these  quadrics 
and  show  that  one  of  them  is  the  quadric  (Q)  already  considered. 

Determine  the  locus  (r)  of  the  point  A,  also  the  envelope  of  the  plane  (tt),  when  the 
point  n  describes  the  curve  (C). 

9.  With  any  three  collinear  points  ^i,  M2»  Ms,  on  the  curve  (C)  are  associated  the  three 
vertices  A^,  A^,  A^,  of  a  triangle  inscribed  in  the  curve  (r).  Determine  by  supposing 
6=0,  the  envelope  of  the  sides  of  this  triangle  when  the  line  mi  M2  M3  varies.  Show 
that  in  the  same  hypothesis  6=0,  the  circle  circumscribed  about  the  triangle  A^  A^  A^ 
passes  through  two  fixed  points. 

II. 

(Time:  4  hours.) 

Given  two  rectangular  axes,  and  the  differential  equation  y-2xy^-{-yY'^=0. 

1.  Show  that  this  equation  admits  of  an  infinity  of  solutions,  the  curves  C,  of  which 
the  equation  is  of  the  form  y^=f{x),  fix)  denoting  a  polynomial  in  x.  Write  the  gen- 
eral equation  of  the  curves  C;  show  that  through  every  point  of  the  plane  there  passes 
either  one  or  three  curves  C,  and  determine  the  region  of  the  plane  where  the  point 
ought  to  be  found  in  order  that  the  number  of  the  curves  which  pass  through  it  shall 
equal  three ;  determine  the  locus  of  the  points  such  that  two  of  the  curves  C  which 
pass  through  one  of  them  are  orthogonal. 

2.  Given  the  point  A  (x=0.5,  y=0).  Let  P  be  that  one  of  the  curves  C  which 
passes  through  A  and  is  concave  toward  the  positive  part  of  the  axis  Ox;  let  B  be  the 
point  of  the  curve  P  which  has  for  ordinate  \/  6.  Suppose  Q  is  that  one  of  the  curves  C 
passing  through  B  and  concave  toward  the  negative  part  of  the  2;— axis;  suppose  finally 
that  A^  is  the  point  where  this  curve  cuts  the  axis  Ox.  Calculate  the  area  bounded  by 
the  arcs  of  curves  AB,  BA\  and  the  axis  Oxi 

3.  A  moving  point,  starting  from  A,  traverses  successively  the  arc  AB  of  P,  then  the 
arc  BA^  of  Q.  Its  tangential  acceleration  is  constantly  equal  to  its  velocity,  and  its 
initial  velocity  is  equal  to  1;  at  the  point  B  suppose  that  the  velocity  does  not  change 
in  magnitude,  but  only  in  direction.  Calculate  to  the  nearest  tenth  the  time  taken 
for  the  point  to  traverse  the  arc  ABA^. 

4.  At  the  point  B,  the  acceleration  of  the  moving  point  suffers  a  discontinuity. 
Calculate,  by  its  projections  on  the  two  axes  of  coordinates,  the  geometric  variation 
of  the  vector-acceleration  at  the  point  B. 

Group  II. 

I. 

Consider  in  a  plane  two  rectangular  coordinate  axes  Ox,  Oy.  A  material  point  M, 
of  mass  equal  to  unity,  is  movable  in  a  plane  under  the  action  of  a  force  (F)  of  which 
the  projections  X  and  Fon  the  axes  are  X=x,  Y=y—4:x,  x  and  y  denoting  the  coor- 
dinates of  the  point  M: 

1.  Form  and  integrate  the  differential  equations  of  the  motion  of  the  point  M. 

2.  Determine  the  motion  of  M  in  supposing  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  time  its 
coordinates  are  (a,  0)  and  that  its  velocity  has  — «  and  2a  for  projections  on  the  axes. 
Construct  the  trajectory  {T)  corresponding  to  this  motion. 
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3.  Calculate  the  time  taken  by  the  moving  point  in  going  from  any  point  M  of  ite 
trajectory  {T)  to  the  point  M\  where  the  tangent  to  the  trajectory  is  parallel  to  the 
radius  vector  Oil/, 

4.  Prove  that  the  hodograph  of  the  motion  is  a  homothetic  curve  of  the  trajectory 
(T)  and  calculate  to  the  nearest  tenth  the  ratio  of  homothety. 

5.  The  trajectory  ( T)  passes  through  the  point  0.  Evaluate,  in  terms  of  the  abscissa 
of  the  point  M,  the  area  bounded  by  the  arc  of  the  curve  0 if  and  the  chord  OM,  also 
the  volume  generated  by  this  area  turning  about  Oy. 


II. 


Evaluate  to  the  nearest  hundredth  the  integrals: 


Note. — For  interesting  comment  concerning  the  emphasis  on  analytical  geometry  in 
the  above  examination,  compare  E.  BluteVs  report,  page  21  {Commission  Internatio- 
nale de  V EnseignementMathematique.  Sous- Commission  Frangaise,  Rapports,  vol.  2). 
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FRANCE. 

Agregation  des  Sciences  MATH^MATiQTTEa. 

As  there  are  no  mathematical  examinations  for  teachers  in  any  other  country  to 
compare  in  difficulty  with  those  to  which  the  candidate  for  a  French  agregation  is 
required  to  submit,  it  seems  worth  while  to  give  fuller  details.    I  therefore  subjoin: 

I.  Concours  programs  (announced  9-lX  months  in  advance).    The  examinations 

were  on  topics  selected  from  the  program. 

II.  The  corresponding  examination  papers.  The  four  written  examinations  occurred 
within  five  consecutive  days.  The  first  paper  may  seem  short  for  the  time 
allowed  (seven  hours),  but  when  the  enormously  high  standard  in  presentation 
and  detail  is  taken  into  consideration,  this  is  not  found  to  be  the  case, 

I.  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  CONCOURS. 

I. — General  Program  in  Analysis  and  Mechanics,  1914.* 

Since  the  programs  for  the  certificatsd'6tudes  superi euros  vary  among  the  different 
universities,  the  jury  indicate  in  the  program  below  the  minimum  of  general  knowl- 
edge which  the  candidates  for  certificate  in  analysis  (differential  and  integral  calculus) 
and  mechanics  are  supposed  to  have  acquired. 

The  subjects  of  the  "compositions"  in  differential  calculus,  integral  calculus,  and 
mechanics  will  be  chosen  from  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  and  15  of 
this  program;  their  scope  will  not  exceed  the  standard  set  by  the  subjects  of  problems 
proposed  for  the  corresponding  certificats  for  the  licence. 

Ddterential  Calcttlus  and  Integral  Calculus. 

1.  Fundamental  operations  of  differential  and  integral  calculus:  Derivatives  and 
differentials;  simple  integrals,  curvilinear  integrals,  integrals  of  total  differentials, 
double  and  triple  integrals. 

2.  Applications  of  the  differential  calculus:  Study  of  functions  of  a  real  variable 
(Taylor's  formula,  maxima  and  minima,  functional  determinants,  implicit  functions); 
calculation  of  derivatives  and  differentials;  change  of  variables.  Order  of  connection 
and  class  of  an  area. 

3.  Applications  of  the  integral  calculus:  Processes  of  integration.  Length  of  an  arc 
of  a  curve  (plane  and  gauche),  areas,  volumes.  Differentiation  and  change  of  variables 
under  the  sign  J  J  .    .    .  Study  of  the  integral  J  when  one  of  the  limits  or 

the  function  becomes  infinite.  Green's  formula.  Study  of  functions  represented  by 
certain  series.    Properties  of  power  series. 

4.  Elements  of  infinitesimal  geometry:  "Infinitesimal  properties"  of  plane  and 
gauche  curves  (curve  envelopes,  curvature,  torsion).  Infinitesimal  properties  of 
surfaces;  surface  envelopes,  summary  of  the  results  on  contact  transformations; 
developable  surfaces,  ruled  surfaces;  Meusnier's  theorem;  principal  sections.  Con- 
jugate lines,  lines  of  curvature,  asymptotic  lines  in  any  curvilinear  coordinates. 


1  Bulletin  administratif  du  ministlrt  de  Vinstruction  publique,  ann^  1913,  26  Juillet,  pp.  172-174.  Al- 
though the  program  for  1915  was  published,  no  examination  has  been  held  since  1914. 
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5.  Elementary  functions  of  a  complex  variable:  Simple  algebraic  functions;  circular 
and  logarithmic  functions. 

6.  Theory  of  analytic  functions:  Properties  of  the  integral  ^f{z)  dz.    Series  of  Taylor 

and  of  Laurent.  Poles,  essentially  singular  points,  residues.  Reduction  of  the 
hyperelliptic  integrals. 

7.  Differential  equations  of  the  first  order:  General  solutions,  particular  solutions, 
singular  solutions.  Simple  types  of  integrable  equations.  Integrating  factor. 
Theorem  of  Briot  and  Bouquet  on  the  existence  of  the  solutions  in  the  cases  where 
the  known  functions  are  analytic. 

8.  Differential  equations  and  systems  of  equations  of  any  order:  General!  solution, 
particular  solutions,  first  solutions.  Simple  types  of  integrable  equations.  Linear 
equations. 

9.  Integration  of  linear  partial  differential  equations  of  the  first  order. 

10.  Integration  of  differential  equations  {partial  or  total)  of  the  first  order. 

Mechanics. 

11.  Statics:  Composition  of  forces  applied  at  a  point.  Attraction  of  a  spherical 
homogeneous  shell  at  an  exterior  or  interior  point.  Elementary  properties  of  poten- 
tial. Reduction  of  forces  applied  to  a  solid  body.  Conditions  of  equilibrium  of  a 
solid  body.  Applications  to  simple  machines.  Funicular  polygon.  Suspension 
bridges.    Catenary.    Principal  of  virtual  work. 

12.  Kinematics:  Velocity,  acceleration.  Movement  of  a  plane  figure  in  its  plane. 
Representation  of  the  movement  by  the  rolling  of  a  moving  curve  on  a  fixed  curve. 
Movement  of  a  solid  body  about  a  fixed  point.  Representation  of  the  movement  by 
the  rolling  of  a  moving  cone  on  a  fixed  cone.  Movement  of  a  solid  body  in  space. 
Heliroidal  movement.    Relative  movements.    Theorem  of  Coriolis. 

13.  Dynamics  of  a  particle:  Work.  General  theorems.  First  integrals  of  the  equa- 
tions of  motion.  Application  to  the  motion  of  the  planets.  Movement  of  a  point 
on  a  curve  or  on  a  surface.  Pendulum  in  a  vacuum  and  in  a  resisting  medium. 
Conical  pendulum.    Geodetic  lines. 

14.  Geometry  of  masses:  Centers  of  gra\'ity.    Moments  of  inertia. 

15.  Dynamics  of  systems:  General  theorems.  First  integrals.  Energy,  stability  of 
equihbrium.  Movement  of  a  solid  body  about  a  fixed  axis.  Pressure  supported  by 
the  axis.  Compound  pendulum.  Movement  of  a  solid  body  about  a  fixed  point. 
General  movement  of  a  solid  body.  Law  of  friction  and  sHpping.  AppUcation  of 
the  principle  of  vis  viva  to  machines.  D'Alembert's  principle.  Lagrange's  equa- 
tions.   Relative  motion.  Percussions. 

16.  Canonical  equations:  Jacobi's  theorem, 

17.  Hydrostatics:  Equilibrium  of  a  fluid  mass.  Level  surfaces.  Pressure  on  a  plane 
wall.    Archimedes's  principle.    Equilibrium  of  floating  bodies. 

18.  Hydrodynamics:  General  equations  of  motion  of  a  fluid  mass.  Bernoulli's 
theorem.    Torricelli's  theorem. 

Lessons.^ 

Parts  of  the  programs  from  which  are  drawn  the  subjects  of  the  lessons. 

1  Although  the  program  of  "Lessons"  for  1914  is  given  on  pp.  175-177  of  the  Bulletin  Administratif  men- 
tioned above,  the  examinations  on  these  lessons  took  place  after  the  war  had  commenced,  and  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  any  pubUshed  Ust  of  lesson-subjects  selected  at  that  time.  As  the  program  of  lessons 
for  1910  and  the  corresponding  list  of  lesson-subjects  were  available,  they  are  given  in  this  appendix.  There 
is  considerable  variation  in  the  program  of  "Lessons"  from  year  to  year. 
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Math^matiques  Sp^ciales. 
Series:  Series  of  positive  terms;  character  of  convergence  or  divergence  drawn  from 
1     the  study  of  the  expressions:  V^,„  nut 

Absolutely  converging  series.  Convergence  of  series,  with  terms  alternately  positive 
and  negative,  of  which  the  general  term  decreases  constantly  in  absolute  value  and 
tends  toward  zero.  Numerical  examples. 
General  properties  of  algebraic  equations:  Number  of  roots  of  an  equation.  Relations 
j  between  the  coefficients  and  the  roots.  Every  rational  and  symmetric  function  of 
the  roots  may  be  expressed  rationally  as  a  function  of  the  coefficients.  Elimination 
of  one  unknown  between  two  equations  by  means  of  symmetric  functions.  Condition 
that  an  equation  has  equal  roots.  Study  of  the  commensurable  roots.  Descartes's 
theorem.  Complex  numbers.  De  Moivre's  theorem.  Trigonometric  resolution  of 
the  binomial  equation. 

Functions:  Function  of  a  real  variable,  graphic  representation,  continuity.  Defi- 
nition and  continuity  of  the  exponential  function  and  of  the  logarithmic  function. 

Limit  of  (^1+^)  when  m  increases  indefinitely  in  absolute  value.    Derivative  of  a 

function;  slope  of  the  ciirve  represented.  Derivative  of  a  sum,  of  a  product,  of  a 
quotient,  of  an  integral  power,  of  a  function  of  a  function.  Derivative  of  a^  and  of 
log  X.  Use  of  logarithm  tables  and  of  the  slide  rule.  Rolle's  theorem,  law  of  finite 
increments,  graphic  representation.  Functions  of  several  independent  variables, 
partial  derivatives.  Law  of  finite  increments.  Derivative  of  a  compound  function. 
Derivative  of  an  implicit  function  (admitting  the  existence  of  this  derivative).  Em- 
ployment of  the  derivative  for  the  study  of  the  variation  of  a  function ;  maxima  and 
minima.  Primitive  functions  of  a  given  fimction,  their  representation  by  the  area 
of  a  curve. 

Functions  defined  by  a  power  series  with  real  coefficients.    Interval  of  convergence: 
I     Addition  and  multiplication.    In  the  interior  of  the  interval  of  convergence  one 
obtains  the  derivative  or  the  primitive  functions  of  the  function,  on  taking  the  series 
of  derivatives  or  of  the  primitive  functions  (functions  which  extend  to  the  extremities 

of  the  interval  are  not  considered).    Examples:  Developments  in  series  of-^> 

1 — X 

*     — arctana:,  log  (l—x),  log  Exponential  series.    Binomial  series.  The 

l-\-x^  1-f-x 

equations  y^=y,  and  y^  {l-\-x)=my  serve  to  determine  the  sum  of  the  last  two  series. 
Development  into  series  of  a*,  of  arcs  in  x. 

Curves,  whose  equation  is  resolved  or  resolvable  with  regard  to  one  of  the  coordinates: 
Tracing.  Equation  of  the  tangent  at  a  point;  subtangent.  Normal,  subnormal. 
Concavity,  convexity,  points  of  inflexion.  Asymptotes.  Application  to  simple 
examples  and  in  particular  to  the  conies  and  to  those  curves  of  which  the  equation 
is  of  the  second  degree  with  respect  to  one  of  its  coordinates. 

Curves  defined  by  the  expression  of  the  coordinates  of  one  of  their  points  as  functions  of 
a  parameter:  Tracing.  Numerical  examples.  Curves  of  the  second  order  and  those 
of  the  third  order  with  a  double  point  are  unicursal. 

Curves  defined  by  an  implicit  equation:  Equation  of  the  tangent  and  of  the  normal 
at  a  point.  Tangents  at  the  origin  in  the  case  where  the  origin  is  a  simple  point  or  a 
double  point.  Discussion  of  the  asymptotes  in  the  case  of  numerical  examples  of 
curves  of  the  second  and  of  the  third  order. 

Curvature.    Envelopes.  Developables. 

Polar  coordinates:  Their  transformation  into  rectangular  coordinates.  Equation  of  a 
right  line.    Construction  of  curves;  tangents,  asymptotes.    Applications  (confined 
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to  the  case  when  the  equation  is  solved  with  respect  to  a  radius  vector).  Case  of  the 
conies. 

Gauche  curves:  Tangent.  Osculating  plane.  Curvature.  Applications  to  the  cir- 
cular helix. 

Study  of  surfaces  of  the  second  degree  with  reduced  equation:  Condition  of  the  contact 
of  a  plane  with  a  surface.  Simple  problems  relative  to  tangent  planes.  Normals. 
Properties  of  conjugate  diameters.  Theorems  of  Apollonius  for  the  ellipsoid  and  the 
hyperboloids.  Circular  sections.  Rectilinear  generatrices.  The  surfaces  of  the 
second  order  are  unicursal. 

Dynamics. 

1.  Free  material  point:  Principle  of  inertia.  Definition  of  force  and  mass.^  Rela- 
tion between  the  mass  and  the  weight.  Invariability  of  the  mass.  Fundamental 
units.  Derived  units.  Movement  of  a  point  under  the  action  of  a  force,  constant 
in  magnitude  and  direction,  or  under  the  action  of  a  force  issuing  from  a  fixed  center: 
(1)  Proportional  to  the  distance;  (2)  in  the  ratio  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance. Composition  of  forces  applied  at  a  material  point. ^  Work  of  a  force,  work  of 
the  resultant  of  several  forces,  work  of  a  force  for  a  resulting  displacement.  Theory 
of  living  force.  Level  surfaces.  Fields  and  lines  of  force.  Kinetic  energy  and 
potential  energy  of  a  particle  placed  in  a  field  of  force. 

2.  Material  point,  not  free:  Movement  of  a  heavy  particle  on  an  inclined  plane,  with 
and  without  friction,  the  initial  velocity  acting  along  the  line  of  greatest  inclination. 
Total  pressure  on  the  plane;  reaction  of  the  plane.  Small  oscillations  of  a  simple 
pendulum  without  friction;  isochronism. 

Descriptive  Geometry. 

Intersection  of  surfaces:  Two  cones  or  cylinders,  cone  or  cylinder  and  surface  of 
revolution,  two  surfaces  of  revolution  of  which  the  axes  are  in  the  same  plane. 

II. — Lessons  on  the  Subjects  of  the  Programme  op  the  Seconde  and  Pre- 
miere (C  AND  D)  AND  MaTHEMATIQUES  A. 

Seconde  (C  and  D). 

Algebra:  Resolution  of  equations  of  the  first  degree  in  one  unknown.  Inequalities 
of  the  first  degree.  Resolution  and  discussion  of  two  equations  of  the  first  degree 
in  two  unknowns.  Problems;  substitution  in  equation.  Discussion  of  the  results. 
Variation  of  the  expression  ax+6;  graphic  representation.  Equations  of  the  second 
degree  in  one  unknown  (theory  of  imaginaries  not  discussed).  Relations  between 
the  coeflScients  and  the  roots.  Existence  and  signs  of  the  roots.  Study  of  the  trino- 
mial of  the  second  degree.  Inequalities  of  the  second  degree.  Problems  of  the 
second  degree.  Variation  of  the  trinomial  of  the  second  degree.  Graphic  representa- 
tion. Variation  of  the  expression  graphic  representation.  Notion  of  deriva- 
tive; geometrical  significance  of  the  derivative.  The  sign  of  the  derivative  indi- 
cates the  direction  of  the  variation;  applications  to  very  simple  numerical  examples 
and  in  particular  to  the  functions  studied  before. 

Geometry:  Simple  notions  of  homothetic  figures.  Similar  polygons.  Sine,  cosine, 
tangent,  and  cotangent  of  positive  angles  less  than  two  right  angles.  Metrical  rela- 
tions in  a  right  triangle  and  in  any  triangle.  Proportional  lines  in  the  circle.  Fourth 
proportional;  mean  proportional.    Regular  polygons.    Inscription  in  a  circle  of  a 

1  It  is  admitted  that  a  force  applied  at  a  material  point  is  geometrically  equal  to  the  proTiuct  of  the  mass 
of  the  point  by  the  acceleration  that  it  impresses  on  the  point  i 

« It  is  admitted  that,  if  several  forces  act  at  a  point,  the  acceleration  that  they  impress  on  the  point  is 
the  geometric  sum  of  the  accelerations  that  each  of  them  impresses  on  it,  if  acting  alone. 
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square,  of  a  hexagon;  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  of  a  decagon,  of  a  quindecagon. 
Two  regular  polygons  of  the  same  number  of  sides  are  similar.  Ratio  of  their  per- 
imeters. Length  of  an  arc  of  a  circle.  Ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter. 
Calculation  of  ir  (confined  to  the  method  of  the  perimeters).  Area  of  polygons;  area 
of  a  circle.  Measure  of  the  area  of  a  rectangle,  of  a  parallelogram,  of  a  triangle,  of  a 
trapezium,  of  any  polygon.  Ratio  of  the  areas  of  two  similar  polygons.  Area  of  a 
regular  convex  polygon.  Area  of  a  circle,  of  a  sector,  and  of  a  segment  of  a  circle. 
Ratio  of  the  areas  of  two  circles. 

PremQre  (C  and  D). 
Geometry. 

Translation:  Rotation  about  an  axis.  Symmetry  with  respect  to  a  line.  Sym- 
metry with  respect  to  a  point.  Symmetry  with  respect  to  a  plane.  This  second 
kind  of  symmetry  is  equivalent  to  the  first. 

Trihedral  angles:  Disposition  of  the  elements.  Trihedral  symmetry.  Each  face 
angle  of  a  irihedral  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  other  two.  Limits  of  the  sum  of  the 
face  angles  of  a  trihedral.  Supplementary  trihedrals.  Applications.  Inequalities  of 
the  trihedrals. 

Homology:  Parallel  plane  sections  of  polyhedral  angles.    Area.  . 

Polyhedra:  nomothetic  polyhedra,  similar  polyhedra.  Prisms,  pyramids.  Sum- 
mary of  notions  on  the  symmetry  of  the  cube  and  of  the  regular  octahedron.  Vol- 
umes of  parallelepipeds  and  of  prisms.  Volume  of  a  pyramid.  Volume  of  a  pyramid 
truncated  by  parallel  sections.  Volume  of  a  truncated  triangular  prism.  Ratio  of 
the  volumes  of  two  similar  polyhedra.  Two  symmetrical  polyhedra  are  equivalent. 
Sphere:  Plane  section,  poles,  tangent  plane.  Circumscribed  cone  and  cylinder. 
Area  and  volume. 

Mathematiques  A. 

Arithmetic:  Common  fractions.  Reduction  of  a  fraction  to  its  simplest  terms. 
Reduction  of  several  fractions  to  a  common  denominator.  Least  common  denomi- 
nator. Operations  with  common  fractions.  Decimal  numbers.  Operations  (consid- 
ering the  decimal  fractions  as  particular  cases  of  ordinary  fractions).  Calculation  of 
a  quotient  to  a  given  decimal  approximation.  Reduction  of  an  ordinary  fraction  to 
a  decimal  fraction;  condition  of  possibility.  When  the  reduction  is  impossible,  the 
ordinary  fraction  can  be  regarded  as  the  limit  of  an  unlimited  periodic  decimal  frac- 
tion. Square  of  a  whole  number  or  of  a  fractional  number;  nature  of  the  square  of 
the  sum  of  two  numbers.  The  square  of  a  fraction  is  never  equal  to  a  whole  number. 
Definition  and  extraction  of  the  square  root  of  a  whole  number  or  of  a  fraction  to  a 
given  decimal  approximation.  Definition  of  absolute  error  and  of  relative  error. 
Determination  of  the  upper  limit  of  an  error  made  in  a  simi,  a  difference,  a  product, 
a  quotient,  knowing  the  upper  limits  of  the  errors  by  which  the  given  quantities  are 
affected.    Metric  system. 

Algebra:  Monomials,  polynomials;  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  divi- 
sion of  monomials  and  of  polynomials.  Equations  of  the  second  degree  in  one  un- 
known. Simple  equations  which  are  equivalent.  (The  theory  of  imaginaries  is  not 
developed.)  Problems  of  the  first  and  second  degree.  Aritlimetic  progressions. 
Geometric  progressions.    Common  logarithms.    Compound  interest,  annuities. 

Trigonometry:  Circular  functions.  Addition  and  subtraction  of  arcs.  Multiplica- 
tion and  division  by  2.  Resolution  of  triangles.  Applications  of  trigonometry  to 
various  questions  relative  to  the  elevation  of  planes.  (The  construction  of  the  trigo- 
nometric tables  is  not  to  be  considered.) 

Geometry:  Inversion.  Applications.  Peaucellier's  cell.  Polar  of  a  point  with 
respect  to  a  cii'cle.    Polar  plane  of  a  point  with  respect  to  a  sphere.  Hyperbola: 
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Trace,  tangent,  asymptotes;  simple  problems  on  tangents.  Equation  of  a  hyperbola 
with  respect  to  its  axes.    Plane  sections  of  a  cone  and  of  a  cylinder  of  revolution. 

Vectors:  Projection  of  a  vector  on  an  axis;  linear  moment  with  respect  to  a  point; 
moment  with  respect  to  an  axis.  Geometric  sum  of  a  system  of  vectors;  resultant 
moment  with  respect  to  a  point.  Sum  of  the  moments  with  prospect  to  an  axis. 
Application  to  a  couple  of  vectors. 

Descriptive  geometry:  Rabatting.  Change  of  plane  of  projection;  rotation  about  an 
axis  perpendicular  to  a  plane  of  projection.  Application  to  distances  and  angles; 
distance  between  two  points,  between  a  point  and  a  line,  between  a  point  and  a  plane; 
the  shortest  distance  between  two  lines  of  which  one  is  vertical  or  at  right  angles  to 
the  plane,  or  of  two  lines  parallel  to  the  same  plane  of  projection;  common  perpen- 
dicular to  these  lines.  Angle  between  two  lines;  angle  between  a  line  and  a  plane; 
angle  between  two  planes. 

Kinematics:  Units  of  length  and  of  time.  Motion.  Relative  motion.  Trajectory 
of  a  point.  Examples  of  motion.  Rectilinear  motion;  uniform  motion;  velocity,  its 
representation  by  a  vector.  Varied  motion,  mean  velocity;  velocity  at  a  given  in- 
stant, its  representation  by  a  vector;  mean  acceleration;  acceleration  at  a  given  in- 
stant; its  representation  by  a  vector.  Uniformly  varied  motion.  Curvilinear 
motion.  Mean  velocity,  velocity  at  a  given  instant  defined  as  vectors.  Algebraic 
value  of  velocity.  Hodograph.  Acceleration.  Uniform  circular  motion,  angular 
velocity;  projection  on  a  diameter.  Simple  oscillation  in  a  line.  Change  of  the 
system  of  comparison.  Resultant  of  velocities.  Examples  and  applications.  (Purely 
geometrical  applications  are  not  to  be  insisted  upon.)  Geometrical  study  of  the  helix. 
Helicoidal  motion  of  a  body.    Screw  and  nut. 

Dynamics:  Work  of  a  force  applied  to  a  material  point.  Unit  of  work.  Work  of  a 
constant  force,  of  a  variable  force.  Elementary  work,  total  work.  Graphical  evalua- 
tion. Work  of  the  resultant  of  several  forces.  Theorem  of  forces  acting  on  a  material 
point.    Simple  examples. 

Cosmography:  Moon.  Apparent  proper  motion  on  the  celestial  sphere.  Phases. 
Rotation.    Variation  of  the  apparent  diameter.    Eclipses  of  the  moon  and  of  the  sun. 

n.  EXAMINATIONS  IN  THE  CONCOURS. 

(1)  Written,  1914. 

Math]6matiques  Elementaires. 

(June  30.  Time,  7  hours:  7  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.) 

Let  Ai,  Ao,  ^3,  A^,  be  the  four  vertices  of  a  tetrahedron  T.  Let  a^^^  represent  the 
length  of  an  edge  ^j^j  and  0,.j  the  middle  point  of  this  edge.  Denote  also  by  {A,  B) 
the  sphere  described  on  any  segment  AB  as  diameter. 

1.  Calculate  one  of  the  geometric  products  ^  of  two  opposite  edges  of  T  as  a  function 
of  the  edges  of  the  tetrahedron.  Find  the  relation  which  exists  between  three  of 
these  products  with  respect  to  the  three  pairs  of  opposite  edges. 

2.  Find  the  relation  which  must  subsist  between  the  lengths  of  the  edges  of  T  in 
order  that  the  two  lines  O^.^O^.^  and  O1.3O2.4  should  be  at  right  angles. 

3.  Suppose  d  is  the  distance  between  the  radical  planes  of  each  of  the  spheres  {A^, 
^2),  (^3»  ^4)  and  of  the  sphere  (01.2,03.4).  Let  and  d'^  be  the  analogous  corre- 
sponding distances  in  connection  with  the  two  other  pairs  of  opposite  edges  of  the 
tetrahedron.  It  is  required  to  find  the  relations  which  must  subsist  between  the  edges 
of  the  tetrahedron  in  order  that  d=d^=d''\ 

Three  vertices  of  such  a  tetrahedron  being  given,  find  the  geometric  locus  of  the 
fourth  vertex.  Discuss. 


1  It  is  recalled  that  the  geometric  product  of  two  vectors  AB,  CD  is  the  product  of  the  lengths  of  these 
vectors  and  of  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between  them. 
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4.  Being  given  any  point  M,  draw  the  two  bisectors  of  the  angle  A^MA^ .  Let 

be  the  middle  of  the  segment  cut  by  these  bisectors  on  the  line  A^A^ ;  there  are  six 
points  u'i.j .  Demonstrate  that  these  six  points  are  in  the  same  plane  tt  which  may  be 
associated  with  the  point  M.  Conversely,  any  plane  tt  being  given,  one  may  establish 
a  correspondence  of  this  kind  with  two  points  M  and  which  are  themselves  asso- 
ciated. What  position  must  be  given  to  the  plane  tt  in  order  that  the  corresponding 
points  M  and  fall  together?  How  must  the  plane  tt  be  displaced  when  a  corre- 
sponding point  M  describes  a  circle  the  plane  of  which  passes  through  the  center  of 
the  sphere  circumscribed  about  the  tetrahedron? 

5.  Given  a  tetrahedron  T,  construct  a  point  Mq  coincident  with  its  associate  and 
situated  at  the  same  distance  from  the  three  vertices  A^,  Ag,  A3. 

Find  the  surface  S,  locus  of  the  vertex  A^  when  Tis  deformed,  A^,  A.^,  A^  remaining 
M  A 

fixed  and  the  ratio      /  preserving  a  constant  value  k. 

Let  D  be  any  line  passing  through  A^.  Construct  the  points  of  intersection  of  D 
and  of  S,  and  find  the  locus  of  the  lines  D  tangent  to  S  and  the  locus  of  the  point 
of  contact.* 

Mathematiques  Speciales. 
(July  1. '  Time,  7  hours:  7  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.) 
Given  a  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet  whose  equation,  with  respect  to  its  axes,  is 

I.  There  exist  two  families  of  such  hyperboloids  susceptible  of  being  generated  by 
the  intersection  of  planes  at  right  angles  to  one  another  passing  respectively  through 
two  fixed  lines;  we  may  pass  from  a  hyperboloid  Hoi  the  first  family  to  a  hyperboloid 

of  the  second  family  by  rotation  through  a  right  angle  about  Oz. 

Let  D,  Ahe  the  fixed  lines  with  respect  to  H;  D^,  the  fixed  lines  with  respect 
to  H^;  find  the  surface  loci  of  D,  A  and  of  B^,  A^,  when  X,  ju,  vary,  p  remaining  fixed. 

There  exist  planes  P  parallel  to  the  plane  xOy  cutting  these  surfaces  in  two  curves 
which  have  a  common  point  A  situated  on  Oz,  and  a  common  real  point  B  situated 
in  the  trihedral  Oxyz;  evaluate  the  area  bounded  by  the  arcs  AB  of  the  two  curves, 
also  the  volume  generated  by  this  area  when  the  plane  P  has  one  coordinate  (cote) 
varying  from  z^  to  z^- 

II.  With  a  hyperboloid  of  the  first  family,  a  correspondence  may  be  established 
with  an  infinite  number  of  hyperboloids  of  the  second  family  such  that  the  fixed 
lines  with  respect  to  and  the  fixed  lines  with  respect  to  one  of  these  latter  form 
a  gauche  quadrilateral;  let  Ho  be  such  a  hyperboloid;  D^,  Ai,  and  D2,  Ag  the  fixed 
lines  with  reference  to  H^  and  H^  respectively;  ABCB  the  quadrilateral  formed  by 
these  lines;  show  that  the  hyperboloid  H^  generated  by  the  intersection  of  two  planes 
cutting  at  right  angles  and  passing  respectively  through  the  diagonals  of  the  quad- 
rilateral ABCD  appertains  to  the  linear  point  pencil  defined  by  H^  and  H2,  that 
the  feet  a,  6,  c,  d  of  the  altitudes  Aa,  Bb,  Cc,  Dd  of  the  tetrahedron  ABCD  are  on  the 
curve  of  the  pencil  and  that  the  lines,  other  than  the  altitudes,  which  join  the  points 
A,  B,  C,  D  to  the  points  a,  6,  c,  d  are  on  a  hyperboloid  H^,  H^,  or  H^. 

III.  The  hyperboloid  H^  being  given,  through  a  point  A  in  space  one  may  pass 
two  hyperboloids  H2  of  the  second  family  defined  as  has  been  indicated  (II);  on  what 
surface  S  must  A  be  found  in  order  that  these  hyperboloids  H2  coincide?  So  also 
through  the  point  A  one  may  pass  two  hyperboloids  H^  defined  as  in  (II);  on  what 
surface     must  A  be  found  in  order  that  these  hyperboloids  H^  coalesce? 

Show  that  H^  cuts  S  and  along  the  same  curve  C,  and  that  the  intersection  of 
5  and     is  composed  of  the  curve  C  and  an  imaginary  curve. 


1  These  questions  are  solved  in  Nouvelles  Annales  de  Mathematiques,  tome  73,  oct.-nov.,  1914,  pp.  491-505. 
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IV.  Construct  the  projection  r  on  the  plane  xOy  of  the  curve  C;  show  that  r  ia 
the  envelope  of  circles  orthogonal  to  a  fixed  circle  and  find  the  locus  of  the  centers 
of  these  circles. 

Find  the  locus  of  the  middle  points  of  the  chords  of  the  curve  r  which  passes 
through  the  origin.^ 

Composition  on  a  Subject  op  Analysis. 

(July  3.  Time,  7  hours:  7  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.) 

Being  given  three  rectangular  axes  of  coordinates  Oxyz,  consider  the  total  differ- 
ential equation  (1)  a'y^dx-\-{z-a^y^)dy-ydz=0  where  a  denotes  a  given  constant. 

I.  Determine  the  surfaces  „hat  are  solutions  of  the  equation  (1).  These  surfaces 
S  are  ruled;  study  their  lines  of  striction  and  their  asymptotic  lines. 

For  each  asymptotic  line  of  a  surface  8,  express  the  torsion  as  a  function  of  the 
angle  which  the  binormal  makes  with  the  axis  Oz. 

II.  The  surfaces  S  all  satisfy  a  partial  differential  equation  of  the  first  order  {E) 
independent  of  the  numercial  value  of  the  constant  a.  Indicate  how  one  may,  by 
means  of  the  surfaces  .S,  generate  all  the  surfaces  2  that  are  solutions  of  this  equation. 

The  surfaces  2  contain  in  general  the  axis  Ox;  determine  the  exceptional  surfaces 
which  do  not  contain  it  and  indicate  their  nature. 

III.  Demonstrate  that  the  characteristic  curves  of  the  equation  {E)  are  the 
asymptotic  curves  of  the  different  surfaces  S,  and  that  they  form  one  of  the  families 
of  asymptotics  of  the  surfaces  2.  Prove  that  they  can  be  obtained  as  contact  curves 
of  the  surfaces  2  with  the  right  conoids  having  for  axes  the  parallels  to  Oz  meeting  Ox. 

IV.  Determine  the  second  family  of  asymptotic  lines  of  the  surfaces  2.  Prove 
that  the  curves  of  this  second  family  can  be  obtained  as  curves  of  contact  of  the  sur- 
faces 2  with  the  right  conoids  having  for  axes  the  parallels  to  Ox  meeting  Oz. 

Determine  the  ruled  surfaces  2  which  are  distinct  from  the  surfaces  8.  Indicate 
their  nature. 

V.  Suppose  Tis  a  surface  enjoying  the  property  that  one  of  its  family  of  asymptotic 
lines  is  formed  from  the  curves  of  contact  of  T  with  the  right  conoids  having  for  axes 
the  parallels  to  Ox  meeting  Oz.  Prove  that  the  surface  T  either  is  a  ruled  surface  with 
director  plane  parallel  to  the  plane  yOz,  or  else  satisfies  a  partial  differential  equation 
of  the  form  {E^)  F(z-qy,  py)  =0,  (p=^i  g=^). 

Show  that  in  the  second  case  the  asymptotic  lines  of  the  other  family  are  character- 
istics of  the  equation  (E')  satisfied  by  the  surface  T,  and  that  these  lines  can  be 
obtained  as  curves  of  contact  of  the  surface  T  with  the  right  conoids  having  for  axes 
parallels  to  Oz  meeting  Ox. 

If  two  surfaces,  of  which  each  satisfies  an  equation  of  the  form  {E'),  are  tangent  in 
a  point,  they  have  at  this  point  the  same  total  curvature.^ 

Mechanics. 

(July  4.   Time,  7  hours:  7  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.) 
Motion  of  a  marble  in  a  basin. 
A  homogeneous  spherical  marble  is  let  go  without  initial  velocity  on  the  interior 
hemispherical  surface  of  a  fixed  basin  of  which  the  axis  of  symmetry  is  vertical  and 
which  is  concave  upward. 
Required  to  study  the  motion  of  the  marble  on  the  basin. 
In  particular  solve  the  following  questions  concerning  this  motion: 

1  These  questions  are  solved  in  Nouvelles  Annales  de  Mathematiques,  tome  74,  ian.  1915  pp  15-29 
s Idem,  tome  73,  d6c.,  1914,  pp.539-547.  ' 
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^  I.  Suppose  first  that  the  marble  can  be  concentrated  at  a  material  point  A. 

1.  Indicate  the  nature  of  its  motion  when  the  bodies  in  contact  are  perfectly- 
smooth. 

2.  Consider  then  the  case  where  the  coefficient  of  friction /  of  the  marble  on  the 
basin  is  not  negligible.  Determine  first  the  condition  of  equilibrium  for  an  initial 
determinate  position      of  A.    (Denote  by  0^  the  initial  value,  comprised  between 

Oand  J,  of  the  angle  </>  of  OA  with  the  downward  vertical  OZ).    When  this  condition 

is  not  satisfied,  the  point  A  is  changed  for  a  time  in  a  determinate  sense  on  a  circle  P. 
For  the  moment  confine  the  calculation  to  that  of  the  expression  for  the  velocity  v 
of  ^  as  a  function  of  the  angle  0  during  this  interval  of  time  T. 
II.  Then  solve  the  same  questions  in  the  case  where  the  radius  r  of  the  marble  is 
not  negligible. 


I 


» 

'•z 

But  when  the  slipping  friction  is  appreciable,  confine  the  attention  (neglecting  the 
rolling  friction)  to  the  case  where  the  marble  rolls  without  slipping  from  the  initial 
instant.  Show  that  for  a  given  initial  position,  of  the  center  A  of  the  marble  this 
condition  is  necessarily  produced  if  the  coefficient  of  friction  /  is  sufliciently  large. 
(In  this  case  call  w  the  velocity  of  A,  and  the  instantaneous  velocity  of  rotation  of  the 
marble.) 

III.  Find  an  approximate  value  of      w  and  v  being  calculated  for  the  same  position 

of  OA,  very  near  to  the  common  initial  position  OA^  and  for  the  same  value  of  the 
coefficient /,  when  the  radius  r  which  enters  in  w'^  is  very  small. 

IV.  In  a  general  manner,  compare  the  results  obtained  in  Paragraph  I  with  those 
of  Paragraph  II  when  the  radius  r  of  the  marble  tends  toward  zero,  and  the  values 
of  00  of  / (zero  or  not)  remain  the  same.  It  is  noted  that  these  results  are  different; 
indicate  in  a  few  words  the  origin  of  this  paradox. 

V.  Return  to  the  case  where  the  marble  is  reduced  to  a  material  point.  Show  that 
during  the  interval  of  time  T  the  velocity  v  of  the  marble  supposed  rough  is  less  than 
that,  V,  which  it  possesses  if  it  were  smooth  when  it  passes  through  the  same  point, 
starting  from  the  same  initial  position  A^. 

VI.  Then  continue  the  study  of  the  motion  of  the  marble  reduced  to  a  material 
point  and  indicate  the  various  circumstances  which  can  present  themselves  according 
as  the  value  of  /  and  the  position  of  (without  now  limiting  ourselves  to  the  case 
where  the  interval  of  time  T  when  the  velocity  of  A  does  not  change  the  sense). 
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VII.  In  particular,  indicate  what  happens  when  the  value  4>^  is  taken  equal  to 
32°,  then  to  60°,  the  coefficient  of  friction  having  in  the  two  cases  the  value  0.75, 

then  the  value 

Notation:  Call  p  the  interior  radius  of  the  basin,  0  its  center  and  mg  the  weight 
of  the  marble.    It  will  possibly  be  found  useful  to  set  tan  d=/  and  tan  6^=2/. 


Of  the  candidates  who  took  the  previous  examinations,  29  were  declared  by  the 
jury  to  be  admissibles.    Further  test  of  each  of  these  by:  (1)  A  numerical  calculation; 
(2)  a  problem  in  descriptive  geometry  {epure);  and  (3)  an  oral  "lesson"  occurred  on 
August  21,  1914.    This  resulted  in  the  final  selection  of  15  agreg^s. 
The  members  of  the  jury  for  the  entire  examination  were: 
Niewenglowski,  inspector  general  of  public  instruction,  president. 
Blutel,  insp3ctor  general  of  public  instruction,  vice  president. 
Cartan,  professor  at  the  University  of  Paris. 
Frechet,  professor  at  tho  University  of  Poitiers. 
Grevy,  professor  at  Lycee  St.  Louis. 
In  1910  the  numerical  calculation  and  6pure  were  as  follows: 

Numerical  Calculation. 

Calculate  the  integral 

T-  f2'r/100-10cosa\2 
Jo  Vl01~20c^y 

The  direct  method  of  primitive  functions  should  be  employed  and  it  should  be 
compared  with  the  results  obtained  by  the  methods  of  approximate  integration. 
Indicate,  in  each  of  these  methods,  the  number  of  significant  figures  that  are  deter- 
mined with  certainty. 

Descriptive  Geometry  (epure). 

A  parabola  P  situated  in  a  horizontal  plane  has  for  horizontal  projection  a  parabola 
of  which  the  focus  is  96  mm.  to  the  left  of  the  major  axis,  and  60  mm.  below  the  minor 
axis  of  the  sheet;  its  vertex  is  102  mm.  to  the  left  of  the  major  axis  and  54  mm.  below 
the  minor  axis. 

A  frontal  line  D  is  inclined  at  45°  to  the  horizontal  plane  and  it  rises  from  right  to 
left;  it  passes  through  the  point  of  the  horizontal  plane  of  projection  situated  at  130  mm. 
to  the  right  of  the  major  axis  and  96  mm.  below  the  minor  axis  of  the  sheet.  This  line 
is  met  by  the  parabola  P  in  a  point  situated  to  the  right  of  the  profile  plane  which 
contains  the  major  axis  of  the  sheet. 

Consider  the  parabolic  segment  bounded  by  the  arc  of  the  parabola  P  which  con- 
tains its  vertex  and  by  the  parallel  to  the  ground  line  distant  144  mm.;  required  to 
represent  in  vertical  projection  only  the  solid  generated  by  the  rotation  of  this  segment 
about  the  line  D. 

Take  the  minor  axis  of  the  sheet  for  ground  line. 

Subjects  of  the  "Lessons"  in  1910. 
(1)  In  Mathematiques  ilUmentaires, 

Solution  of  triangles. 
Symmetry  with  respect  to  a  point. 
Symmetry  with  respect  to  a  line. 
Symmetry  with  respect  to  a  plane.. 

Variation  of  -J^^^i  graphic  representation  (program  of  seconde). 


(As  in  the  classe  de  premiere.) 
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Supplementary  trihedral  angles.  Applications. 

Rabattments.    Applications.— Angle  between  two  lines,  angle  between  a  line  and  a 

plane,  angle  between  two  planes. 
Conversion  of  an  ordinary  fraction  into  a  decimal  fraction.    Repeating  fractions. 

(Mathematiques  A.) 

Volume  of  parallelepipeds  and  prisms.    (Do  not  consider  the  truncated  pyramid  or 

the  truncated  prism.)  (Premiere.) 
Plane  sections  of  a  cone  of  revolution.    (Dandelin's  method.) 
nomothetic  polyhedra.    Similar  polyhedra.  (Premiere.) 

Relation  between  the  coefficients  and  the  roots  of  the  equation  of  the  second  degree. 
Applications. 

Summary  of  notions  on  the  symmetries  of  the  cube  and  of  the  regular  octahedron. 

Tangents  to  a  hyperbola.    Asymptotes.    Simple  problems  on  tangents. 

Notion  of  the  derivative,  geometrir-  significance  of  the  derivative. 

Application  to  the  variation  of  simple  functions.    (Program  of  seconde.) 

Homothety  in  plane  geometry. 

Inversion  (in  a  plane  and  in  space).  Applications. 

Motion  of  the  moon.  Phases. 

Problems  of  the  second  degree.    (Mathematiques  A.) 

(2)  In  Mathematiques  Spidales. 

Small  oscillations  of  a  pendulum  without  friction:  Isochronism. 

Asymptotes  in  polar  coordinates;  position  of  the  curve  with  respect  to  its  asymptotes. 

Theory  of  envelopes  in  plane  geometry. 

Normals  to  the  ellipsoid. 

Curvature  of  plane  curves.    Evolutes.    Examples  (rectilinear  coordinates). 
Motion  of  a  point  under  the  action  of  a  force  issuing  from  a  fixed  center  and  proportional 
to  the  distance. 

Motion  of  a  heavy  particle  on  an  inclined  plane  with  or  without  friction,  the  initial 
velocity  being  zero  or  directed  along  the  line  of  greatest  slope. 

Number  e.    Limit  of  (^1+^)  • 

Series  of  positive  terms.  Criteria  of  convergence  and  divergence  derived  from  study 
of  the  expressions: 

°V^n»  '^'^n^!  numerical  examples. 

Complex  numbers.  a-\-hi.  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division.  Geo- 
metric representation. 

Use  of  the  derivative  for  the  study  of  the  variations  of  a  function ;  maxima  and  minima. 
Numerical  examples. 

Developments  into  series.    Applications  to  the  series  of  the  binomial  and  of  arcs  in  x. 
Motion  of  a  point  attracted  by  a  fixed  center  in  a  ratio  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance. 

'  Construction  ofacurve(p=/(a)))  in  polar  coordinates.    (It  should  be  assumed  that  the 

lessons  on  tangents  and  asymptotes  have  been  given.) 
'  Discussion  of  the  commensurable  roots  of  an  equation  with  integral  coefficients. 

Examples. 
Multiplication  of  series.  Applications. 

Power  series.    Intervals  of  convergence.    Differentiation.  Integration. 
!  Intersection  of  a  surface  of  revolution  and  a  cone. 
Trigonometric  solution  of  the  binomial  equation. 

Infinite  branches  in  the  intersection  of  cones  and  cylinders.    (Descriptive  geometry  ) 
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Intersection  of  two  surfaces  of  revolution  of  which  the  axes  are  in  the  same  plane. 
Symmetric  and  rational  functions  of  the  roots  of  an  algebraic  equation. 


The  jury  for  the  concours  of  the  agr^gation  in  1910  consisted  of: 
Niewenglowski,  inspector  general  of  public  instruction,  president. 
Hadamard,  professor  at  the  College  de  France,  vice  president. 
Combette,  inspector  general  of  public  instruction. 
Gr^vy,  professor  at  Lyc6e  St.  Louis. 
Husson,  professor  at  the  university  of  Caen. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A  mimeographed  pamphlet  (16  pp.)  published  annually  from  1901  to  1913,  by  the  Librairie  Croville- 
Morant,  Paris,  contained  the  6preuves  6crites  and  subjects  of  the  "Lessons"  for  the  Agr^gation  des  Sciences 
Math(^matiques  of  the  year. 

Published  solutions  of  some  of  the  questions  of  the  agr6gation  during  the  four  years  1910-1913  may  be 
consulted  in  the  following  places: 

Agregation  ^5/0.— Composition  in  Math.  6l(^m.:  Journal  de  Math.  Elem.,  annde  35,  mai,  1911,  pp.  121-]'24; 
Composition  in  Math.  Sp6c.:  (1)  Rev.  de  Math.  Spec,  annde  21,  juin,  1911,  pp.  214-221;  (2)  Nouv.  Annates 
de  Math.,  tome  70,  janvier,  1911,  pp.  72-80;  Composition  in  Analyse:  Nouv.  Annates  de  Math.,  tome  70, 
Janvier,  1911,  pp.  21-39. 

Agregation  1911,— Composition  in  Math.  E16m.:  (1)  Journal  de  Math.  Elem.,  ann^  36,  juin,  1912,  pp. 
137-140;  (2)  Nouv.  Annates  de  Math.,  tome  70,  aotlt,  1911,  pp.  358-373;  Composition  in  Math.  Sp6c.:  Revue 
de  Math.  Spec,  annde  22,  juin,  1912,  pp.  512-518;  6pure:  Revue  de  Math.  Spec,  ann6e  22,  aotit,  1912,  pp.  576- 
578;  Composition  in  Analyse:  Nouv.  Annates  de  Math.,  tome  71,  mai,  1912,  pp.  231-240;  Composition  in 
m6canique:  Nouv.  Annates  de  Math.,  tome  71,  ddcembre,  1912,  pp.  549-567. 

Agregation  iSij?.— Composition  in  Math.  Eldm.:  (1)  Journal  de  Math.  Elem.,  aniide  37,  juin,  1913,  pp. 
149-154;  (2)  Nouv.  Annates  de  Math.,  tome  71,  ddcembre,  1912,  pp.  506-528;  Composition  in  Math.  Sp6c.: 
Revue  de  Math.  Spec,  ann6e  23,  sept.,  1913,  pp.  289-294;  Composition  in  Analyse:  Nouv.  Annales  de  Math., 
tome  72,  juli,  1913,  pp.  316-323. 

Agregation  /WS.— Composition  in  Math.  E16m.:  (1)  Jour,  de  Math.  Elem.,  annde  38,  juin,  1914,  pp.  141- 
144;  (2)  Nouv.  Annales  de  Math.,  tome  73,  f6v.,  1914,  pp.  81-89;  Composition  in  Math.  Sp6c.:  (1)  Revue  de 
Math.  Spec,  ann6e  24,  juU,  1914,  pp.  553-558;  (2)  Nouv.  Annales  de  Math.,  tome  73,  juli,  1914,  pp.  316-324- 
Composition  in  Analyse:  Nouv.  Annales  de  Math.,  tome  73,  jan.,  1914,  pp.  26-34;  dpreuve  pratique:  Revue 
deMath.  Spec,  annde  24,  juh,  1914,  pp.  559-561. 

The  programs  for  each  year  are  usually  published  during  the  preceding  July  in  the  Bulletin  administrati/ 
du  ministhre  de  l'instrv£tion  jmbliiuc. 
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GERMANY. 


A.  REIFEPRUFUNGEN. 

I,  WURTTEMBERG. 

Questions  of  a  (1)  Gymnasium;  (2)  Realgymnasium;  (3)  Oberrealschule. 

(1)  GYMNASIUM: 

Algebra  and  Trigonometry. 

1.  Two  places  M  and  N  are  119  km.  apart;  A  goes  from  M  to  N  and  travels  20  km. 

on  the  first  day,  18  on  the  second,  etc.,  B  starts  from  toward  if  two  days  after 
A^s  departure  and  travels  10  km.  on  the  first  day,  13  km.  on  the  second,  etc. 
When  and  where  do  they  meet  each  other? 

2.  Solve: 

X  —y  =l-z. 

^-y^=lT.  (1-23)^ 

3.  A  certain  capital  brought  4^  per  cent  interest,  and,  although  420  marks  were  annu- 

ally withdrawn,  was  doubled  in  18  years.    How  large  was  the  capital? 

4.  Solve  the  triangle  given 

a=450.34,  p=92.45,  Pa=367.52. 
[p  is  the  radius  of  the  inscribed  circle  and  pa  the  radius  of  the  escribed  circle 
opposite  the  angle  J..] 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 

1.  Construct  a  triangle  given  ha,  ta  and  the  condition  that  the  projection  of     on  a 

is  equal  to  h—c.  [Aa=altitude  of  triangle  from  angle  A;  /o=length  of  the  median 
from  the  angle 

2.  On  a  given  line  segment  a,  draw  two  similar  rectangles  such  that  the  portion  of 

one  outside  the  other  is  a  square. 

3.  On  a  given  line  segment  AB  a  semicircle  is  described.    Find  a  point  X  on  the  di- 

ameter AB  produced  and  a  point  Fon  the  tangent  at  A  such  that  XY  is  divided 
by  the  semicircle  into  three  equal  parts. 

4.  A  given  rectangle  ABCD  rotates  about  the  side  AB  as  axis.    It  is  required  to 

divide  the  rectangle  into  three  parts  by  lines  drawn  from  D  such  that  the  solids 
generated  by  these  parts  shall  have  equal  volumes. 

(2)  REALGYMNASIUM: 

HfGHER  Analysis. 

1.  Find  the  value  of   ^       '  ,  for  x=0, 
X  cos  X 

267 
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2.  The  total  surface  of  a  cylinder  is  924  square  meters.    What  must  be  its  height  and 

the  length  of  the  radius  of  its  base  in  order  that  the  cylinder  should  have  a  maxi- 
mum volume? 

3.  For  the  curve  y=x^3~x)  determine  the  maxima  and  minima  points  and  point  of 

inflexion,  also  the  equation  of  the  inflexional  tangent.  Graph  the  curve.  Cal- 
culate the  area  between  the  curve  and  the  positive  a;— axis. 

4.  Determine  the  area  bounded  by  the  curves: 

y2__e(a._8)  and  (2:+4)  (y+3)=36, 
and  lying  within  the  first  curve. 

Analytic  Geometry. 

1.  Through  the  vertices  Bi  and      of  the  minor  axis  of  an  ellipse  and  a  focus  a 

parabola  is  drawn  whose  axis  coincides  with  the  major  axis  of  the  ellipse,  (a) 
Find  the  equation  of  the  parabola;  (6)  Construct  the  tangents  to  the  parabola  at 
Bi  or  B2  and  find  their  equations. 

2.  The  tangent  to  the  ellipse 

^+52=1. 

at  a  point  P  meets  the  F-axis  in  P^;  and  the  normal  at  P  meets  it  in  P,.  One 
focus  Pi  is  joined  to  Pj,  the  other  to  Pj.  WTiat  is  the  geometric  locus  of  the 
point  of  intersection  of  P,  Pj  and  Pi  Pj?    (P,  and  P^  on  the  X-axis.) 

3.  Consider  whether  or  not  the  line  ?/= 4a:— 2,    z=3x+2.    Cuts  the  circle 

a^'+y'+2^=30. 


i 


4.  Given  a  sphere  with  center  at  the  origin  and  radius  equal  to  5.    A  cylindrical  sur 
face  tangent  to  this  sphere  is  described  with  generating  line  parallel  to  the  line. 

y=2x,  z=Sx. 

Find  the  equation  of  the  cylindrical  surface. 
(3)  OBERREALSCHULE. 

Descriptive  Geometry. 

A  sphere  is  surrounded  by  a  plane  concentric  ring  (Saturn);  the  plane  of  the  ring 
is  parallel  to  the  horizontal  plane.  Construct  the  shadow  of  the  sphere  on  the  ring, 
the  shadow  of  the  ring  on  the  sphere;  the  shadow  of  the  sphere  on  itself,  the  shadow 
of  the  whole  system  oti  the  horizontal  plane.  (The  light  comes  from  above  to  the  left 
and  is  parallel  to  the  vertical  plane.)    The  various  measurements  are  supposed  given.v 

Trigonometry.  1| 

1.  In  a  place  A,  whose  eastern  longitude  is  X=9°  59^,  it  was  observed  on  the  19th  of 

June  that  the  sun  rose  at  24  minutes,  8  seconds  past  4  (middle  European  time)  and 
culminated  at  48  minutes,  14  seconds  past  5  (star  time).  Hence  determine  the 
geographical  latitude  of  ^,  the  M.  E.  T.  of  sunset,  and  the  declination  of  the  sun 
if  the  time  equation  is  +0^  24^^;  and  the  inclination  of  the  ecliptic  is  e=27°  27^  W\ 

2.  If  a+j34-T+5=360°,  change  the  expression. 

cot^+cot|+cot^+cot| 
into  a  product  in  which  b  is  lacking. 
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Physics. 
(Mathematical  questions  only.) 

1.  A  factory  power  canal  2  meters  broad  and  1  m.  deep  is  closed  by  a  heavy  lock,  of 

weight  G=110  kg.,  and  raised  upward.    How  many  horsepower  must  an  electric 
}      motor  possess  in  order  to  raise  the  gate  entirely  out  of  the  water,  in  t=3  seconds, 
the  coefficient  of  friction  of  the  gate  being  f =0.2. 

2.  A  plane  convex  lens  stands  centered  opposite  a  telescope  focused  to  infinity,  and 

with  its  plane  surface  next  the  telescope.  A  luminous  point  lying  on  the  other 
side  of  the  lens,  on  its  axis,  is  clearly  seen  in  the  telescope  if  it  is  at  a  distance 
Z=16.3  from  the  vertex  of  the  curved  surface  of  the  lens.  What  significance 
has  I  for  the  lens?  How  can  the  radius  of  curvature  and  the  position  of  the  prin- 
cipal points  be  calculated  from  this,  if  the  thickness  of  the  lens  is  d=0.6  cm. 
and  the  refraction  quotient  is  1.53? 

II.  Hamburg. 

(1)  WILHELM  GYMNASIUM.    Spring,  1909. 

1.  An  elUpse  with  semi-axes  a=7,  6=5  cm.  is  rotated  about  (i),  the  axis  2a  (n),  the 

axis  26,  and  {in),  a  tangent  parallel  to  a.    Compare  the  volumes  of  the  three 
.  surfaces  of  revolution  with  one  another. 

2.  Given  the  function  ?/=log 

Find  the  first  and  second  derivatives,  and  the  value  of  x  for  which  the  function 
is  a  minimum. 

3.  A  square  pyramid  is  to  be  circumscribed  about  a  sphere  of  radius  r,  so  that  its 

volume  shall  be  a  minimum.  What  are  the  lengths  of  the  edge  of  the  pyramid 
and  of  a  side  of  the  square  base? 

4.  How  high  is  the  sun  on  the  longest  day  in  Hamburg  if  it  is  exactly  in  the  west  and 

at  what  time  (local  time)  does  this  occur? 

Special  exercises.^ 

2.  Integrate  /e*.  sin  x  dx. 

(2)  REALGYMNASIUM.    Spring,  1907. 

1.  Projective  geometry:  The  vertices  A  and  A^  of  the  major  axis  of  an  ellipse  are  joined 

to  a  vertex  B  of  the  minor  axis;  on  these  lines  BA  and  BA^,  perpendiculars  are 
let  fall  from  the  points  D  and  Dj,  in  which  a  movable  tangent  to  the  elhpse  cuts 
the  tangents  at  the  vertices  A  and  Ai_.  Show  that  the  locus  of  the  point  of  inter- 
section A  of  these  perpendiculars  is  "a  hyperbola,  of  which  the  asymptotes  are  the 
perpendiculars  through  A  and  A^  to  BA  and  BA^. 

2.  Analytic  geometry:  Given  a  hyperbola  with  center  0  and  a  line  s  perpendicular 

to  the  transverse  axis  and  cutting  it  at  a  distance  c  from  0;  the  polar  of  a  point 
Pi  of  s  cuts  the  diameter  0     in  A.    What  is  the  locus  of  A  as  Pj  moves  in  s? 

3.  Cubic  equation:  In  order  to  compare  the  specific  heat  of  copper  and  lead  one  wants 

two  quantities  of  equal  superficial  area  and  weight.  If  a  quantity  of  lead  in  the 
form  of  a  cyhnder  with  ends  capped  by  two  hemispheres  is  available,  then  a 
similarly  formed  copper  cyhnder  with  hemispheres  capping  the  ends  must  be 

'  In  practice,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  solutions  of  special  exercises,  which  are  very  little  harder  than 
others,  compensate  for  failure  in  one  of  the  required  questions.  Two  faultless  solutions  of  questions  are 
usually  necessary  and  sufficient  for  the  predicate  "  satisfactory."  For  "  very  good,"  four  solutions  with- 
out error  are  expected. 
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formed  such  that  its  weight  p=W2wg  and  surface  0=27  ir  cm.^  are  equal  to  the 
piece  of  lead.    Determine  the  height  of  the  cylinder  and  the  radius  of  the  end 
hemispheres  if  the  specific  heat  of  copper  is  9  ^  cm.~*, 
4.  Differential  calculus:  The  curve 

4 

has  a  point  of  inflexion,  a  maximum,  and  a  minimum  point.  Determine  these 
points  and  draw  the  curve. 

Special  exercises. 

(i)  Solve  the  first  question  by  analytic  geometry. 
(m)  Solve  the  second  question  by  pure  geometry. 

(Hi)  The  intrinsic  equation  of  Van  der  Waals  is 
RQ={p+^)  (v-b) 

where  p  is  constant  and  the  absolute  temperature  9  is  a  function  of  the  volume  v 
For  what  value  of  v  has  the  corresponding  curve  an  inflexional  tangent?  Wha 
value  must  p  have  in  order  that  the  inflexional  tangent  be  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  volume? 

(3)  OBERREALSCTIULE  (one  of  four),  spring,  1907.  1 

1.  Through  a  payment  of  6,000  marks  a  man  30  years  of  age  purchases  life  insurance. 

How  much  is  this  insurance  on  the  basis  of  4  per  cent  interest  and  Schubert's 
table  of  vital  statistics?  What  age  must  the  man  reach  in  order  that  an  equal 
sum  would  be  paid  to  his  heirs  from  a  savings  bank  in  which  the  6,000  marks  at 
3i  per  cerit  had  been  deposited  till  the  termination  of  the  contract? 

2.  What  regular  spherical  polygons  can  be  made  up  of  equilateral  triangles  and  how 

large  are  the  radii  of  the  inner  and  outer  tangent  circles  of  these  polygons? 

3.  Find  the  first  polar  of  the  curve 

2a;3-f  2x2-8x-?/+8=0 
with  respect  to  the  origin.    Draw  the  curve  and  discuss  it.    Find  its  intersections 
with  the  a:— axis  and  the  tangents  to  the  curve  in  these  points. 

4.  What  is  the  value  of  the  difference 

J J  2  smx  —  sin23:^^     r^cosx  — tan  7r/4 
cos  x  J  "1  ^ 

Special  exercises. 

(a)  Find  the  locus  of  the  vertex  of  a  triangle  with  given  base  2  c  and  sides  of  giv 
product  p2? 

(1)  What  is  the  form  of  this  locus  according  as  p  is  greater  than,  equal  to,  or  1 
than  c? 

Example  for  sketching:  c=3 
Pi=2V27  p.2=  VlO;  ;)3=3 

(2)  In  what  case  is  there  a  double  point,  and  what  are  the  tangents  at  this  dou 

point? 

(3)  Find  the  first  polars  of  the  point  at  infinity  on  the  base  of  the  triangle,  of 

point  at  infinity  on  the  perpendicular  bisector  of  the  base,  and  also  of  th 
middle  of  the  base  with  respect  to  the  locus  in  question.    Indicate  the 
significance  of  these  lines  for  the  locus,  and  draw  a  sketch  for  the  numeri 
values  c=3  and  p=2^,  
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(6)  Evaluate  the  integral 

dx 

Va+2  hx—cx^ 

b:c 


B.  LEHRAMTSPRUFUNGEN. 

WURTTEMBERG. 

/,  Questions  in  the  Mathematics- Physics  Division. 

Higher  Algebra. 

1.  Given  the  equation 

x*-{-aiX^-\-a^^-\-a3X-\-a^=0 
whose  roots  are  all  different  from  one  another.    Find  the  equation  of  the  fourth  degree 
in  y,  which  is  satisfied  by  the  unsymmetric  functions  of  roots  y=Xi-\-X2-\-X3,  etc. 
Prove  that  the  discriminants  of  the  two  equations  are  identical. 

2.  According  to  the  general  interpolation  formula  find  an  integral  algebraic  func- 
tion yx  (fourth  order  in  x),  which  for 

.  1  *u      1      ^=0,  2,  3,    6,  9, 

takes  on  the  values  ^^^^     3  ^^05,  630 

(Indicate  also  a  second  method,  without  details;  evaluate  the  determinants  which 
here  enter.)    Further  show  that  the  value  y^  can  be  changed  into  an  "  Uberzweizahl, " 

if  for  numbers  of  the  form        the  name  "Uber-r-Zahl"  is  employed.  Writedown 

the  values  of  the  numbers  y-i  to  y^.  Further  calculation  of  y^  checked  by  these 
values;  calculation  of  the  sum  y^i  to  y^.  Checks. 

Higher  Analysis. 

1.  Evaluate  and  give  the  geometric  meaning  of  the  double  integral 


give  a  plan  and  elevation  sketch. 

3.  l2xy'f^+Sy{x'-2y^)^y=2. 

4.  Derivation  of  the  properties  of  the  logarithm  and  of  the  exponential  function  in 
the  complex  field.    Give  three  examples. 

Analytic  Geometry. 

1.  Discuss  the  curve 

x^-x*y-  2xY + +xy*-y^-2x*+ ^x'^y  -  4xy^  -\-2y*-  4x^y + 3xy^  -y^=0. 

2.  Find  the  equation  of  the  tangent-surface  of  the  space  curve  x=\,  y=\^,  z=\^ 
and  determine  the  orthogonal  trajectories  of  the  tangents  on  the  surface.  Without 
calculation,  what  maybe  stated  with  regard  to  the  hues  of  curvature,  the  asymptotic 
hnes,  and  the  geodetic  hues  of  the  surface?  (If  time  is  lacking  it  is  only  necessary 
to  write  the  differential  equation  of  the  trajectories.) 

Synthetic  Geometry. 

1.  Determine  the  center  of  a  hyperbola  given  four  points  and  the  direction  of  an 
asymptote. 

2.  To  four  planes  through  a  point  0,  no  three  of  which  cut  in  a  straight  Une,  the 
normals  in  0  are  given.    How  may  the  normal  at  0  to  any  plane  through  0  be  con- 

101179°— 18  18 
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structed  through  simply  joining  and  intersection,  and  in  particular  without  the 
further  use  of  a  right  angle? 

Descriptive  Geometry. 

In  a  vertical  plane  of  projection  a  semi-ellipse  is  given,  of  which  the  shadow  is  a 
semicircle.  It  is  subjected  to  a  rotation  in  space  about  a  vertical  axis.  Construct 
the  normal  curve  and  the  meridian  of  the  surface  of  rotation  so  constructed,  i.  e.,  the 
section  of  any  plane  (1)  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  rotation  or  (2)  through  the  axis. 
(Suppose  the  proportions  given.)  Give  a  free  drawing  in  india  ink  of  the  two 
curves  sought,  also  a  short  description  of  the  corresponding  construction. 

Analytic  Mechanics. 

1.  On  three  mutually  perpendicular  weightless  sticks,  rigidly  fastened  together  at 
a  point  0,  "mass-points"  P,  Q,  R  are  placed  at  distances  a,  b,  c  from  0. 

The  system  is  turned  about  an  axis  through  0  which  at  a  given  instant,  when  the 
angular  velocity  is  co,  makes  angles  a,  /3,  y  with  the  three  sticks. 

How  great  is  the  vis  viva  of  the  turning  motion  of  the  system  at  this  instant?  Through 
what  single  force  at  0  and  what  pair  of  forces  (what  axis-moment)  may  the  three  cen 
trifugal  forces  be  replaced? 

Discussion  of  the  results  for  the  case  a=^=y. 

2.  The  velocities  of  three  noncollinear  points  of  a  rigid  body  moving  with  freedom 
of  the  first  order,  are  given  for  a  certain  instant  as  vectors,  i.  e.,  in  size  and  direction 
Show  how  to  find,  either  by  drawing  or  by  calculation,  for  the  same  instant:  (a)  the 
velocity  of  a  fourth  point  of  the  body,  also  considered  as  a  vector,  and  (6)  the  central 
axis  or  rotation  axis,  i.  e.,  the  locus  of  the  points  of  the  body  which,  for  the  instant 
of  all  of  its  points  has  the  least  velocity. 

Trigonometry  and  Mathematical  Geography. 

1.  On  two  points  A  and  B  of  equal  height  and  25  meters  from  each  other  rests 
smooth  thin  band  of  steel  which  sags  50  centimeters  in  the  middle.    How  many  milli- 
meters (to  the  nearest  tenth  of  a  millimeter)  is  the  band  longer  than  25  meters? 

The  calculation  is  to  be  carried  through,  and  the  exactitude  of  the  result  proved 
without  employing  any  tables.    (The  calculation  is  to  be  carried  through  in  numbers. 

2.  On  a  simple  rod  standard  a  vertical  reference-plane  F  is  determined  by  a  strong 
white  endless  thread  passing  through  two  rings  0^  and  O2,  and  stretched  with  the 
help  of  a  hanging  stone  O3.  The  azimuth  of  the  two  directions  of  the  thread  differs 
by  exactly  180° .  The  azimuth  is  not  exactly  known,  but  it  corresponds  about  (accord 
ing  to  the  compass  within  5°)  to  the  prime  vertical. 

At  the  point  of  observation  (in  middle  Germany),  determining  the  northern  lati 

tude  <t>  on  an  evening  toward  the  end  of  November,  1895,  the  following  times  of  transit 

through  the  plane  of  the  thread  are  observed  in  siderial  time: 
7  Lyra  (about  westward)  Si=22^  29"*  59% 
7  Andromeda  (about  eastward)  82=22^  35™  45\ 

The  apparent  AR  [right  ascension]  and  8  [declination]  of  the  two  stars  on  the  evening 

of  observation  were : 

7  Lyra  ai=18'^  55°^  2%  5i=-f  32°  32^8, 
7  Andromeda  «2=1*'  57™  32%  53= +41°  50M. 
What  is  the  northern  latitude  of  the  place  of  observation?   What  was  the  azimuth 
of  the  plane  of  the  thread?   What  kind  of  stars  are  to  be  chosen  for  such  determina- 
tion of  the  northern  latitude  by  transits  through  one  and  the  same  vertical  first  east- 
ward and  then  westward?    Calculation  of  (/>  in  numbers  is  desired. 
(The  candidate  is  allowed  a  logarithm  table.) 
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[  Theoretical  Physics. 

1.  Discussion  of  the  physical  foundations  of  the  Newtonian  definition  of  the  quan- 
tities "force"  and  "mass." 

2.  Derivation  of  the  formula  of  an  adiabatic  curve. 

3.  Foundations  of  a  theory  of  plane  diffraction  grating  for  parallel  light  rays. 

4.  How  and  with  what  exceptions  is  Helmholtz's  law  of  induction  derived  on  the 
basis  of  the  law  concerning  the  conservation  of  energy? 

//.  Mathematical  Questions  of  the  Chemistry-hiology  Division. 

Algebra  and  Lower  Analysis. 

1.  A  merchant  buys  wares  for  a  certain  sum,  has  in  addition  5  per  cent  expenses, 
and  sells  them  again  f»r  504  marks,  and  thereby  gains  a  twentieth  part  of  the  pur- 
chasing price.    What  did  this  amount  to? 

2.  A  left  a  fortune  of  100,000  marks.  From  this  his  children  must  receive  6,810 
marks  annually  for  10  years  from  the  first  payment  within  a  year  after  his  death. 
The  capital  after  10  years  is  to  be  devoted  to  school  purposes.  How  large  will  this 
amount  be? 

3.  Express  the  fraction  f^f  as  the  sum  of  two  positive  fractions  with  denominators 
13  and  23.    What  are  possible  solutions? 

4.  In  the  equation  a;*-llx3+px2+ga:-60=0  the  root  2+i  is  given.  Find  the  other 
roots  and  the  coefficients  p  and  q.    (Check  by  means  of  Horner's  method). 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Lim(e^-e«^^)^^ 
*  x=0{x—8iTix) 

2.  Express  y=log  {x-^-^/l-^-x^)  as  a  power  series  in  x  and  discuss  the  convergence  of 
the  series. 

3.  Given  the  hyperbola  ^  —  p  —  l=0. 

Through  the  origin  and  with  different  points  of  the  hyperbola  as  centers,  circles  are 
described.    Find  the  equation  of  the  envelope  of  these  circles. 

Elementary  Geometry. 

1.  Describe  a  circle  which  touches  a  given  line  in  a  given  point  P  and  cuts  a  given 
circle  ^at  the  ends  of  a  diameter.    (Analysis,  construction,  proof.) 

2.  Given  a  point  and  two  lines  L  and  L^,  which  cut  one  another  in  ^.  On  L  find 
a  point  X  such  that  the  perpendicular  X  Y  from  X  on  is  a  mean  proportion  be- 
tween A  Fand  PX.    (Construction  and  proof.) 

3.  Given  a  right  circular  cone  of  which  an  axial  section  is  an  equilateral  triangle. 
Produce  the  surface  beyond  the  circular  base,  such  that  the  whole  surface  of  the 
added  conical  shell  is  to  the  surface  of  the  whole  cone  as  5  is  to  6  (including  construc- 
tion of  the  calculated  result). 

4.  B  and  C  are  the  middle  points  of  two  spheres  of  radii  r,  and  (10  and  14  cm.). 
To  an  observer  at  A  the  spheres  appear  under  angles  of  sight  Si  and  S2  (3°  37^  20^^  and 
4°  W  30^0-  Angle  BAC  is  71°  4^  40^^  How  great  is  the  distance  between  B  and 
C,  and  how  large  are  the  angles  ABC  and  ACBt 
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Analytic  Geometry. 

1.  The  curve  with  equation 

2)3  -  2a;2y  4- 2?/3  -  |y2a.  _  4y2_^  2x17  -  2;+ 2y =0 

breaks  up  into  three  lines,  of  which  one  is  x  —  2y.  What  are  the  equations  of  the 
other  two?  What  are  the  coordinates  of  the  vertices  of  the  corresponding  triangle; 
find  its  area. 

2.  In  the  hyperbola  — 3— p  — 1=0  a  diameter  with  slope  m  is  given.  What  is  under- 
stood by  a  diameter  conjugate  to  this  diameter  and  how  is  the  slope  of  this  diameter 
derived?    How  large  are  the  semi-diameters  corresponding  to  these  two  directions? 

3.  Discuss  and  sketch  the  curve  with  equation 

a:3-f/a;-2x2+?/2^0.' 

4.  Given  a  circle  of  radius  r  and  a  line  which  is  at  a  distance  a  from  the  middle 
point  of  the  circle.  A  second  circle  touches  the  line  in  its  intersection  with  the  line 
drawn  through  the  middle  point  of  the  first  circle  perpendicular  to  the  line;  the  com- 
mon tangents  of  the  circles  touch  the  second  circle  in  points,  the  locus  of  which  is 
required.  (The  given  line  is  to  be  taken  as  x  — axis,  and  the  foot  of  the  perpendic- 
ular as  origin  of  coordinates.) 

Descriptive  Geometry. 

An  ellipse  is  projected  horizontally  as  a  circle  of  10  cm.  diameter,  vertically  as  a 
line  (30°  toward  the  right  vAxh  the  base  line).  The  horizontal  trace  of  a  given  plane 
makes  an  angle  of  60°,  the  vertical  trace  of  45°,  both  toward  the  right  with  the  base 
line.  Construct  the  shadows  of  the  ellipse  on  these  planes.  (Both  projections  of 
rays  of  light  coming  from  the  left  make  angles  of  45°  with  the  base  line.) 

The  two  projc^'tions  of  the  shadows  are  to  be  constructed  independently  of  one 
another;  at  any  given  point  construct  the  tangent  and  find  the  nature  of  the  curve 
in  order  that  its  conjugate  diameters  can  be  determined. 

Experimental  Physics. 

1.  A  locomotive 'weighing  20,000  kilograms  moves  on  a  track  Ij^  meters  wide  and 
its  center  of  gravity  is  1^  meters  above  the  rails;  what  is  the  greatest  velocity  that  the 
locomotive  may  attain  in  order  that,  on  a  curve  of  80  meters  radius,  it  shall  not  leave 
the  rails?  What  is  the  maximum  velocity,  if  the  outer  rail  be  so  raised  that  the  plane 
of  the  rails  is  inclined  to  the  horizontal  plane  with  an  angle  of  5°? 

2.  For  determining  the  temperature  of  a  smelting  furnace,  a  platinum  sphere  of 
100  grams  is  put  in  it  and  then  thrown  into  a  mixing  calorimeter  which  contains  800 
grams  of  water  at  10°  C.  W^hat  is  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  if  the  brass 
calorimeter  tub  weighed  250  grams  and  the  final  temperature  reached  14.8°?  (Spe- 
cific heat  of  brass.  0.0926;  of  platinum,  0.0326.) 

3.  Two  biconvex  lenses  with  focal  lengths /j=4cm.  and  /2=6cm.  are  arranged  from 
left  to  right,  such  that  the  distance  of  their  optical  middle  point  amounts  to  5=1  cm.; 
the  thickness  of  the  lenses  may  be  neglected.  To  the  left  of  the  first  lens  is  a  lumi- 
nous substance  AB  1  cm.  high.  Construct  the  picture  of  the  object  which  is  thrown 
through  the  pair  of  lenses  and  also  determine  the  distance  61  of  the  picture  from  the 
second  lens.  How  great  is  the  common  focal  distance  /  of  the  system  of  lenses 
counted  from  the  second  lens;  and  what  advantage  is  there  in  such  a  combination 
of  lenses  over  a  simple  lens  with  the  same  focal  distance? 
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JAPAN. 

The  following  matliematical  papers  were  set  in  Tokyo  for  the  twenty-fifth*  exami- 
nation for  teachers'  hcenses,  in  1911. 

PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

Arithmetic  (3  hours). 

1.  Find  three  fractions,  A,  B,  and  C  equal  to  |,  f ,  and  y'V,  respectively,  such  that 
^'s  denominator  is  equal  to  5's  numerator,  and  5's  denominator  to  Cs  numerator. 
Find  the  simplest  forms  of  such  three  fractions. 

2.  A  certain  company,  dividing  its  capital  in  the  ratio  of  3  :  5  :  7,  carried  on  its 
business  in  three  divisions.  At  a  semiannual  settlement  it  was  found  that  the  first 
division  had  made  2.600  yen,  and  the  second  had  earned  8  per  cent  a  year  on  its 
capital,  but  that  the  third  had  suffered  a  loss  of  5  per  cent  a  year  of  its  capital.  How- 
ever, the  net  result  was  found  to  be  a  gain  of  6  per  cent  a  year  on  the  total  capital. 
WTiat  was  the  amount  of  the  capital? 

3.  A  steamer,  bound  for  a  certain  port,  had  its  engine  damaged  when  one-fifth 
of  its  voyage  had  been  completed.  As  it  had  to  reduce  its  speed  by  10  knots  for  the 
rest  of  its  course,  the  average  speed  was  found  to  be  less  than  the  first  by  4  knots. 
What  was  the  initial  speed? 

4.  By  evaporating  600  grams  of  water  containing  3  per  cent  of  salt,  one  containing 
5  per  cent  of  salt  was  to  be  obtained.  It  was  found,  however,  that  70  per  cent  of  the 
water  had  already  evaporated.  How  much  water  containing  3  per  cent  of  salt  must 
be  added  in  order  to  obtain  the  solution  of  required  strength  ? 

5.  Of  a  cyUndrical  vessel  holding  one  sho,  the  height  and  diameter  of  which  are 
equal,  find  the  height  to  the  hundredth  place. 

Algebra  (3  hours). 

1.  When  a4-6+c=0,  prove 

/6— c  ,  c—a  .  a—h\  /  a    ,    b    ,    c  \  ^ 

2.  Solve  and  discuss  the  following  simultaneous  equations: 
ax-hy-z-\-l=0,  x-\-y~az-b=0,  x+y-^-f  1=0. 

3.  Cut  a  triangle  and  a  rectangle,  having  equal  bases  on  a  straight  hne,  by  another 
straight  line  [parallel  to  it]  ^  so  that  the  sum  of  the  areas  cut  out  between  the  parallel 
hues  shall  be  equal  to  the  area  of  the  triangle.  Find  the  distance  between  the 
parallel  hues. 

4.  In  how  many  different  ways  can  10  balls  be  arranged  in  a  straight  hne,  provided 
that  2  special  balls  must  in  all  cases  be  placed  so  as  to  occupy  alternate  positions?  ^ 

5.  Let  tti,  a^,  a^,  be  an  arithmetic  progression,  and  bi,  bo,  b.^,  be  a 

geometric  having  all  its  terms  positive.  Prove  that  is  not  greater  than  6^,  if 
ai=bi  and  02=62- 

1  These  words  do  not  occur  in  the  original. 

!'It  is  n6t  clear  what  is  meant  by  "alternate  positions." 
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Geometry  (3  hours). 

1.  Let  two  circles  touch  internally  at  A.  From  any  point  P  in  the  circumference 
of  the  external  circle  draw  a  tangent  P  Mtothe  internal  one,  and  prove  that  P  A:P  M 
is  constant. 

2.  Given  a  vertical  angle,  the  radius  of  the  inscribed  circle,  and  the  area,  construct 
the  triangle. 

3.  The  vertex  A  of  the  rectangle  ABCD  is  a  fixed  point,  and  B  and  D.are  on  the 
circumference  of  a  fixed  circle.    Find  the  locus  of  the  point  C. 

4.  F.ind  the  limit  of  the  position  of  a  point,  the  ratio  of  whose  distances  from  two 
fixed  points  is  less  than  a  given  ratio. 

5.  Of  a  quadrilateral  whose  four  vertices  are  not  all  in  one  plane,  three  are  fixed 
and  one  moves  along  a  straight  line.  Find  the  locus  of  the  intersection  of  the  lines 
joining  the  middle  points  of  its  opposite  sides. 

FINAL  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Geometry  (written). 

Part  I  (3  hours). 

1.  The  sum  of  a  certain  irreducible  fraction  and  its  reciprocal  is  equal  to 
138794 

400115'    ^^^^       irreducible  fraction. 

2.  Eliminate  x,  y,  and  z  from 

a'^x     b'^y  c^z' 
xyz=ahc, 

a:2+?/2+2(a6+6c+ca)=0. 

3.  If  a,  b,  p,  and  q  be  real,  prove  that  the  following  equation  has  real  roots, 

^+^-1-0 
a+x^b+x 

4.  Solve  the  following  inequality,  x—b^-Ja(a-2x),  where  a  and  6  are  positive, 
and  V  represents  the  positive  square  root. 

5.  Prove  that  the  following  three  equalities  are  consistent  with  one  another, 

1  1  1 

x=W-io9z.       y=ioi-iogx,  z=\0^-iogy, 

log  representing  the  common  logarithm. 

Part  II  (3  hours). 

1.  If  rectangles  ABDE,  ACFG  be  externally  constructed  on  the  two  sides  AB  and 
^C*  of  the  right  angle  ^  of  a  right-angled  triangle  ABC,  prove  that  the  straight  lines 
BF  and  CD  intersect  with  each  other  on  the  perpendicular  from  A  to  the  hypot- 
enuse BC. 

2.  Draw  a  circle  with  its  center  on  a  straight  line  passing  through  the  center  of  a 
given  circle,  intersecting  this  circle  at  right  angles  and  passing  through  a  given  point. 

3.  Of  a  triangle  ABC,  the  vertex  ^  is  a  fixed  point  on  an  edge  of  a  trihedral  angle 
and  the  other  two  vertices  B  and  C  move  respectively  along  two  other  edges.  Find 
the  locus  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  triangle. 


APPENDIX  F.  277 
Arithmetic  (oral). 

A  boat  is  rowed  over  a  certain  distance,  when  there  is  no  tide,  in  24  hours.  With 
the  tide,  however,  the  same  distance  can  be  rowed  over  in  15  hours.  Against  the 
tide  the  boat  can  be  made  to  go  over  32  knots ^  in  2  hours.  Find  the  speed,  ac- 
cordingly, when  it  is  rowed  with  the  tide. 

Algebra  (oral). 

Solve  the  following  simultaneous  equations, 

{l-\-2k)  x-(l+k)y=l-'k, 

3  (1+^)  x-(S-\-k)y=3-\-h. 

Geometry  (oral). 

Draw  a  straight  line  meeting  two  straight  lines  not  in  the  same  plane  and  normal  to 
a  given  plane. 

Trigonometry  (written). 

Theory  (5  hours). 

1.  Solve  and  discuss  the  following  equation, 

sin  ^x=m  sin  x. 

2.  Eliminate  d  and  <p  from 

c  sin  d=a  sin  (0+<p), 
a  sin  (p=b  sin  d, 
cos  0  — cos  <p=2m. 

3.  Find  the  maximum  value  of 

cosec  ^0  — tan^g. 
cot20+tan25-l 

4.  If  the  length  of  three  bisectors  of  the  three  angles,  A,  B,  C  of  a  triangle  ABC  be 
respectively  equal  to  p,  q,  r,  prove  that 

ABC 

C0SJ2     cos^-     cosg-^j^    n  1 

q    +    r  ~'a^b'^c 

5.  Having  given  one  angle,  the  perimeter,  and  the  radius  of  the  circumscribed 
circle  of  a  triangle;  solve  the  triangle. 

Application  (5  hours). 

When  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle  are  known  to  be  respectively, 

a=750.74  m.,  6=596.42  m.,  c=204.68  m., 

compute  the  three  angles  and  the  area. 

Analytic  Geometry  (3  hours). 

1.  Given  a  point  (1,  1)  and  a  straight  line  3x-\-4y—Q=0,  the  axes  being  rectangu- 
lar. Form  the  equation  of  the  curve  of  the  second  degree,  having  the  point  and  the 
straight  line  for  its  corresponding  focus  and  directrix  and  5  for  its  eccentricity,  and 
reduce  it  to  the  standard  form. 


I  Such  is  the  original. 
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2.  Let  A^be  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  normal  at  any  point  M  on  an  ellipse  and 
its  major  axis.  Prove  that  the  orthogonal  proj  ection  of  MN  on  the  line  passing  through 
M  and  one  of  the  foci  is  constant. 

3.  Prove  that  the  four  vertices  of  a  parallelogram  circumscribing  an  ellipse  and  its 
two  foci  are  on  the  same  equilateral  hyperbola. 

4.  Given  an  ellipse  and  a  circle  concentric  with  each  other,  the  radius  of  the  circle 
being  equal  to  the  sum  of  half  the  major  axis  and  half  the  minor  axis  of  the  ellipse. 
Prove  that  the  locus  of  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  two  normals  to  the  ellipse  at 
the  points  at  which  two  tangents  are  drawn  to  the  ellipse  from  any  point  on  the  circle 
is  a  circle. 

5.  Let  A^be  the  point  of  contact  at  which  a  tangent  is  drawn  from  the  center  M 
of  a  fixed  circle  to  the  circumscribed  circle  of  a  triangle  self-conjugate  with  respect 
to  the  fixed  circle.    Prove  that  MN  ia  constant. 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  (4  hours). 

1.  lifix).  <p  {x)-f(x).  ip'  {x)7^0  within  the  interval  x  ^h,  and  /  (a)  =  Oj 
f{b)=0,  then  prove  that  <p  (x)  will  become  zero  within  the  given  interval  at  leas 
once.    Here/^  (x)  and  <p^  (x)  are  continuous  within  the  given  limits. 

2.  Let  Fbe  the  point  at  which  the  line  passing  through  any  point  X  on  the  diag- 
onal of  a  parallelogram  ABCD  and  the  vertex  B  intersects  the  side  AD  or  iti 
extension.  Find  the  minimum  of  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  the  two  triangles  AX  1 
and  BXC. 

3.  Take  z  as  the  function  of  two  independent  variables  x  and  y;  substitute 

x=r  sin  0  cos  <p,  y=r  sin  9  sin  tp,^  z=r  cos  d 


V ^^(^)  ~'~(^)  '  ^^^^"^  ^  ^  independent  variables  eliminate  x,  y,  z. 
4.  B  (I,  m)  represents  f  x-\l-x)^-^  dx,  I  and  m  being  positive. 


Prove  that 


B(l,m)  =  ~^B(l-\~l,m). 


5.  Find  the  whole  length  of  the  space  curve  represented  by  the  equations 

ax=z{b+z),       a\x^+y^)=b^  z\ 

a  and  6  being  positive. 

6.  Take  x=<p{u,v)  and  y=d(u,v),  and  change  the  variables  of  integration  in 
dxdy  from  x,y  to  u,v. 


JJ' 


In  the  report  this  equation  is  given  as  y=r  sin 
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155-157,  220;  Prussia,  examination  pro 
facultate  docendi  or  Staatsexamen, 
Seminarjahr,  Probejahr,  87-97,  217; 
Roumania,  license  es  sciences  mathe- 
matiques,  for  certificate  of  a  pedagogic 
seminar,  examination  of  capacity,  159, 
220,  221;  Russia,  State  examination, 
164-6;  Saxony,  Lehramtspriifung,  Sem- 
inarjahr, and  Probejahr,  107-110; 
Spain,  licenciatura,  doctorate,  168-170, 
221;  Sweden,  filosofie  ambetsexamen, 
filosofie  licentiataxamen,  for  filosofie 
doctor,  for  provar,  176-188,  222;  Swit- 
zerland, for  baccalaureat  es  sciences 
mathematiques,  for  certificat  d' apti- 
tude a  r enseignement  des  sciences 
dans  les  etablissements  secondaires 
sup^rieurs,  for  licence  sciences 
mathematiques,  Patentpriifung  von 
Kandidaten  des  hoheren  Lehramts,  for 
doctorate,  195-198;  Wurttemberg,  Dien- 
stpriifungen,  Vorbereitungsjahr  or  Sem- 
inarjahr, 111-13,  271-274.  See  also, 
Bachelor  of  arts,  Bachelor  of  philoso- 
phy, Bachelor  of  science,  Hausarbeiten. 
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Examinations  in  secondary  schools,  Aus- 
tralia, junior  and  senior  examinations, 
6-8;  Austria,  Maturitatspriifungen,  17; 
Belgium,  for  diplome  de  sortie,  30,  213; 
Denmark,  realexamen,  and  studentexa- 
men,  39,  40;  Finland,  leaving  examina- 
tion, 61;  France,  for  baccalaur^at,  con- 
cours  for  Ecole  Normale  Superieur  and 
Ecole  Polytechnique,  67-72,  216,  252- 
254;  Germany,  Abschlussprufung,  and 
Abgangspriifung,  or  Arbiturientenpru- 
fung  or  Maturitatsprufung  or  Reifepru- 
fung,  78, 81, 84f;  Hungary,  for  certificate 
of  maturity,  131;  Italy,  maturita,  forli- 
cenza  ginnasiale,  for  licenza  liceale,  139 ; 
Netherlands,  for  diploma,  153-155,  220; 
New  South  Wales,  for  intermediate  and 
leaving  certificates,  5-7;  Roumania, 
certificate  of  secondary  study,  158; 
Russia,  certificate  of  maturity,  162,  163; 
Spain,  bachiller  en  artes,  168,  221; 
Sweden,  Realsnolexamen,  studentexa- 
men  or  afgangsexamen,  or  maturitetsex- 
amen,  172-174;  Switzerland,  maturity 
examinations,  192,  193.  See  also  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board. 

Faber,  G.,  117. 

Farber,  C,  87,  96. 

Faifofer,  A.,  140. 

Fairon,  J.,  32,  37. 

Fanti,  A.,  143. 

Fazzari,  G.,  143. 

Fehr,  H.,  199. 

Fell,  91. 

Format's  theorem,  25,  29,  213. 
Ferreras,  L.,  170. 
Feuerbach's  theorem,  21. 
Fibonacci's  series,  25. 
Filosofie  doktor,  176,  222. 
Filosofie  licentiatexamen,  176,  222. 
Filosofikum,  41,  214. 
Filosofisk  ambetsexamen,  176,  222. 
Fink,  K.,  10. 

Finland,  3,  61-65,  215,  216,  224,  225,  228 
230. 

Fletcher,  W.  C,  58,  60. 
Foppl,  A.,  184. 
Forster,  120. 
Folic,  F.  J.  P.,  32. 
Forel,  103. 

Forms,  in  English  schools,  46f. 
Forsyth,  A.  R.,  182. 

Fourier's  series  and  integrals,  13,  24,  98, 
107,  134,  147,  150,  194,  195,  213,  223. 


France,  3,  19,  66-77,  144,  158,  163,  216 

221,  224-228,  252-266. 
Fr^chet,  R.  M.,  264. 
Frick,  92. 
Friedel,  J.,  184. 
Fries,  W.,  27. 
Frobenius,  G.,  98. 
Fuchs,  L.,  127. 
Fuhrmann,  A.,  180. 
Fujisawa,  R.,  146,  152. 
Gakushi,  146,  152,  219,  220. 
Galdeano,  Z.  G.  de,  170. 
Gallander,  0.,  190. 
Galois,  E.,  170. 
Gauss,  K.  F.,  134,  150,  206. 
Gazeta  matematica,  159. 
Geek,  E.,  128. 
Gehrcke,  E.,  184. 

Geometry,  descriptive,  16,  18,  21 
24,  33,  69,  70,  74,  83,  89,  98-100,  105 
107-109,  lU,  112,  114,  121, 122, 132, 134, 
135,  147,  153,  155,  157-159,  164,  169^ 
170,  172,  193,  195-197,  214,  218,  220,' 
221,  223,  226,  264,  266,  272,  274;  pro- 
jective, 18,  19,  23 
98,  107,  111,  114, 
169,  193-197,  206 
271. 

Germany,  3,  4,  19,  28,  77-129,  163,  200, 
210,  217,  218,  224-228,  230,  267-274. 

Gesellschaft  deutscher  Naturforscher  und 
Arzte,  121,  122. 

Geuther  N.,  128. 

Geyser,  91. 

Gibbs,  J.  W.,  184. 

Ginnasio,  138,  229. 

Girard,  A.,  25. 

Girod,  F.,  70. 

Gmeimer,  A.,  21. 

Godeaux,  L.,  32. 

Godfrey,  C,  50. 

Goransson,  E.,  190. 

Goldzieher,  K.,  3,  137. 

Gordan,  P.,  104." 

Gottingen,   University  of,   78,  90, 

Vorschlage,  122,  123. 
Goursat,  E.,  72,  73,  179,  206. 
Graf,  J.  H.,  199. 
Grassmann,  H.  G.,  127. 
Gray,  A.,  183 

Green's  formula,  169,  194,  196,  255. 
Greenhill,  G.,  146. 
Greenstreet,  W.  J.,  60. 
Gregory,  J.,  150. 


24,  32,  62,  65,  69, 
122,  132-134,  147, 
214,  219-223,  226, 
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^r^vy,  A.  C,  264,  266. 

rrossmann,  M.,  199. 

Rubier,  E.,  199. 

ruinchard,  J.,  190. 

ruldin,  P.,  154. 

fUtzmer,  A.,  87,  121. 

Jyllenberg,  K.  A.  W.,  186. 

rymnasien,  Austria,  15f;  Denmark,  39f, 
228;  Germany,  28,  78f,  224,  228,  267, 
269;  Hungary,  130,  218,  229;  Nether- 
lands, 153f,  229;  Roumania,  158,  229; 
Russia,  160f,  229,  230;  Sweden,  171f, 
229;  Switzerland,  191f,  230.  See  also 
Realprogymnasien,  Reformrealgymna- 
sien,  Untergymnasien. 

ladamard,  J.,  266. 
lakushi,  152. 
lallgren,  E.,  190. 
lamilton,  W.  R.,  33,  114. 
lammond,  H.  E.  D.,  129. 
lardy,  G.  H.,  60. 
lamack,  A.,  178,  182. 
lartogs,  F.,  107. 

lausarbeiten,  22,  24,  25,  212,  213. 

lausdorff,  F.,  87. 

layashi,  T.,  152. 

ledrick,  E.  R.,  206. 

leegaard,  P.,  44. 

leen,  P.  J.  F.  de,  34. 

leffter,  L.,  87. 

legland,  M.,  44. 

leiberg,  J.  L.,  41. 

leine,  H.  E.,  114. 

leis,  E.,  82. 

lelmholtz,  H.  L.  F.,  114,  273. 

lenry.  P.,  34. 

lensel,  K.,  87,  182. 

lerbart,  J.  F.,  95,  102,  103,  120,  136. 

lerglotz,  G.,  109,  110. 

lermite,  C,  134. 

aertz,  H.  R.,  184. 

Eessenberg,  G.,  99. 

Eessians,  169. 

ETettner,  H.,  98. 

'High  Schools"  (universities  and  tech- 
nical schools),  78,  etc. 

'Higher  education"  and  "higher 
schools,"  45,  78. 

Silb,  E.,  104. 

Hilbert.  D.,  87. 

Hofler,  A.,  16,  27,  96. 

Holder,  L.  O.,  109,  114. 

Hoffman,  B.,  82. 

Hope,  A.,  48,  59,  60,  129,  230. 


Horner's  method,  133,  158,  273. 
Hossfeld,  C,  128. 
Hovestadt,  H.,  96. 
Humbert,  G.,  70. 

Hungary,  3,  130-137,  218,  224,  225,  229 
Husson,  A.  S.  E.,  266. 
Huygens,  C,  193. 

Institutos  de  scgunda  ensenanza,  168, 
International  Commission  on  the  Teach- 
ing of  Mathematics,  3,  4,  14,  26,  27,  38, 
44,  60,  65,  76,  82,  83,  97,  121,  123,  127, 
128, 137, 138, 143, 152, 157, 159, 167, 170, 
199,  201,  210,  226,  254. 
International  Congress  of  Mathematicians, 
3. 

Istituto  tecnico,  138,  229. 
Italy,  3,  19,  138-143,  218,  219,  224-226, 
229. 

Jackson,  C.  S.,  60. 

Jacobi,  C.  G.  J.,  24,  32,  114,  256. 

Jacobians,  16^. 

Jacobs,  W.  B.,  205. 

Jacobsthal,  W.,  182. 

Jager,  G.,  120,  184. 

Jahnke,  E.,  127. 

Jahreshericht  der  deutschen  MathematiJcer- 

Vereinigung,  21,  97,  122. 
Jahresberichten  iiber  das  hohere  Schulwesen, 

121. 

Jeans,  J.  H.,  184. 
Jesien,  W.  S.,  163,  167. 
Joliffe,  A.  E.,  52,  60. 
Jordan,  Q.,  181. 
Jourdain,  P.  E.  B.,  183. 
Journal  de  MatMmatiques  Elementaires, 
266. 

Judd,  C.  H.,  60,  129,  207. 

JuUien,  M.,  180. 

Kant,  E.,  96. 

Kantonschule,  191. 

Kdrman,  M.,  136,  218. 

Katz,  D.,  128. 

Kaufmann,  W.,  98. 

Kayser,  H.  G.  J.,  98,  99. 

Key,  E.,  103. 

Kiepert,  L.,  62,  146,  179. 

Kikuchi,  D.,  145,  152. 

Killing,  W.,  87,  91,  96,  97,  120,  127. 

King,  R.,  209. 

Kirchoff,  G.  R.,  114,  183,  184. 

Klein,  F.,  87,  96,  102,  110,  120,  128,  182. 

Kneser,  A.,  87. 

Knoblauch,  J.,  87,  98. 

Knopp,  K.,  98. 
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Koch,  H.  von,  190. 

Koebe,  P.,  109,  110. 

Korner,  K.,  127. 

Kondratiev,  M.,  167. 

Konen,  91. 

Konrath,  T.,  27. 

Koos,  L.  v.,  202. 

Koppe,  C.  W.  N.,  82.  . 

Kowalewski,  G.,  98,  99. 

Kraft,  K.  W.  F.,  180. 

Kraus,  K.,  26. 

Kurschdk,  J.,  137. 

Kummer,  E.  E.,  127. 

Kuylenstierna,  N.  G.  O.,  186. 

Kyoyu  and  kyoyu  kokoroe,  151,  152. 

Lacoifibe,  M.,  199. 

Lagerstet,  N.  G.  W.,  190. 

Lagrange,  J.  L.,  133,  150,  163,  169. 

Lagrange's  equations  of  motion,  33,  114, 

179,  256. 
Laguerre,  E.  N.,  101. 
Lamb,  H.,  13,  146,  184. 
Lam^,  G.,  25. 
Lampe,  E.,  87,  127. 
Landau,  E.,  87. 
Landsberg,  G.,  87,  182. 
Laplace's  equation,  114,  186. 
Latingymnasium,  I72f. 
Laurent,  P.  M.  H.,  256. 
Lazzeri,  G.,  140. 

Learned,  W.  S.,  79,  84,  126,  129,  204. 

Ledoux,  A.,  34. 

Legendre,  A.  M.,  32,  147,  169. 

Legge,  J.  C,  190. 

Lehmann,  E.,  110. 

Lehmann-Filhes,  R.,  98. 

Lehramtsassesor,  118. 

Lehramtsprfifung.    See  Examinations  for 

prospective    teachers    in  secondary 

schools. 
Lehramtsreferandar,  118. 
Leibnitz,  G.,  98. 
Lektorer,  188,  189,  222. 
Lenard,  P.,  184. 

Leonardo  Pisano.    See  Fibonacci's  series. 
Leonhardt,  E.,  136. 
Lessing,  G.  E.,  155. 
Leubuscher,  G.,  128. 
Licei,  138,  229,  230. 
See  also  Lycees  and  Lyceer. 
Licence  ^s  sciences,  63,  73,  159,  195,  216, 
220. 

Licenciado,  168. 
Licenciatura,  168,  221. 


Licenses,  teachers,  147-152,  275-278. 
Licentiatexamen,  176,  180-184,  222. 
Licenza,  139,  141,  219,  221. 
Lietz,  H.,  120. 

Lietzmann,  W.,  4,  82,  X27,  128 

Lillienthal,  R.  von,  87. 

Lindelof,  L.,  62. 

Lindemann,  F.,  107. 

Lindskog,  N.,  180. 

Lindstrom,  P.  E.,  190. 

Lipschitz,  R.  O.  S.,  150. 

"Little  Go",  51,  53. 

Liverpool,  University  of,  52;  training 

teachers,  56,  57. 
Liverpool  Institute,  47. 
Locht,  L.  de,  33. 
Locke,  J.,  120. 
Lowy,  A.,  116. 
London,  F.,  87,  98,  99. 
London,  University  of,  50-52,  242-244. 
Loos,  J.,  27. 
Lorentz,  H.  A.,  184. 
Lorey,  W.,  87,  96-98,  108,  121,  123,  12 

]28. 

Lormeau,  E.,  67. 
Love,  A.  E.  H.,  184. 
Luroth,  J.,  116. 
Lukat,  N.,  32. 
Lyceer,  61f,  228.    See  also  Lirei  an 
Lycees. 

Lycees,  28,  66f,  158,  159,  225,  228,  229 
See  also  Licei  and  Lyceer. 

Macaulay,  F.  S.,  60. 

McCormack,  T.  J.,  183. 

Mach,  E.,  183,  184. 

Maclaurin's  series,  32,  133,  169,  193. 

Magie,  W.  F.,  183. 

Mi^f^ister  (degree),  165,  221. 

Malfatti's  problem,  21. 

Man3ion,  P.,  33. 

Marotte,  F.,  129. 

Massau,  J.,  33. 

Master  of  art^,  207. 

Martinak,  E.,  27. 

Maser,  H.,  182. 

Mathematical  Gazette,  49,  50. 

Mathematics,  analysis,  98;  geometry,  9 
149,  206;  history,  10,  12,  20,  21,  33,  34 
41,  65,  96,  104,  117,  207;  mechanics,  164 
183;  theory  of  heat,  184. 

Mathematics  Teacher,  54. 

Mathesis,  30. 

Mathews,  G.  B.,  183. 

Mathy,  E.,  37. 
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Matter,  K.,  199. 

Maurer,  L.,  181. 

Medd,  J.  C,  157. 

Mellemskoler,  39f,  228. 

Mellor,  J.  W.,  146. 

Menelaus,  of  Alexandria,  154. 

Merlet,  P.,  67. 

Mertens,  F.,  21. 

Meusnier's  Theorem,  255. 

Meyer,  0.  E.,  87,  184. 

Middle  schools,  15,  26,  28,  101,  144f,  197, 

212,  220,  224.  See  also  Mellemskoler. 
Middle  schools  (higher),  Belgium,  28; 

Japan,  144f,  220. 
Middle  schools  (lower),  Belgium,  28. 
Mikola,  S.,  137. 
Miller,  G.  A.,  211. 
Minerval,  35. 

Mises,  R.  von,  117.  *  ' 

Mittelschule,  27. 
Moderations,  53. 
Monge,  G.,  134. 

Monroe,  P.    See  Cyclopedia  of  Education. 

Montfort,  L.,  38. 

Morant,  R.  L.,  199. 

Morf,  L.,  199. 

Morgan,  A.,  199. 

Miiller,  E.,  21,26. 

Muller,  J.,  183. 

Miinsterberg,  H.,  84. 

National  Education  Association,  210; 
proceedings,  204;  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Seventeen,  203,  204. 

Nationsforeningar  or  nation  societies, 
176, 177, 181. 

Neff,  K.,  95. 

Nelson,  E.,  211. 

Nernst,  W.,  178. 

Netherlands,  The,  3,  153-157,  220,  224- 

226,  229. 
Netto,  E.,  182. 
Neuberg,  J.,  33,  37. 
Neumann,  C,  114. 
Neumann,  E.  R.,  87. 
Neumann,  F.,  114. 

New  South  Wales.  See  Australia;  Ex- 
aminations in  secondary  schools; 
Teachers  for  secondary  schools,  schools 
and  colleges  for  training  of  teachers; 
universities,  colleges,  and  technical 
institutes. 

Newbold,  W.,  60. 

Newton,  I.,  94,  98,  273. 

Nielsen,  N.,  181. 


Niewenglowski,  B.,  70,  264,  266. 
Norlund,  N.  E.,  186. 
Noether,  M.,  104. 
Nordfelt,  A.,  190. 

North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 

Secondary  Schools,  202,  209. 
Norwood,  C,  48,  59,  60,  129,  230. 
Nouvelles    Annales    de    M  thematiques, 

252,  261,  262,  266. 
Nunn,  T.  P.,  60. 
Obergymnasium,  15,  228. 
Oberlehrer,  98,  99,  119,  120,  124-129,  216, 

219;  Oberlehrer  and  Richter,  125,  126. 
Oberrealschule  15,  78f,  191,  228,  267-271. 
Ovningslarare,  188. 
Oldrini,  A.,  143. 
Ordinarius,  93. 
Osgood,  W.  F.,  181. 
Ovid,  131. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Universities,  joint 
board  examinations,  50,  51;  schools 
examinations,  51,  236-242. 

Oxford  University,  52-55;  local  exami- 
nations, 50. 

Padoa,  A.,  143. 

Pddogogische  Studien,  136. 

Paolis,  R.  de,  140. 

Papelier,  G.,  70,  207. 

Parker,  S.  C,  207. 

Pascal's  theorem,  25,  132. 

Paulsen,  F.,  126. 

Peaucellier's  cell,  259. 

Penalver,  P.,  170. 

Pensions  for  teachers  in  secondary 
schools,  Austria,  26;  Belgium,  36,  37; 
England,  60;  Germany,  125,  227;  Hun- 
gary, 137;  Italy,  142;  Japan  ,  152; 
Russia,  167;  Sweden,  189,  190;  Switzer- 
land, 199;  United  States,  209. 

Pestalozzi,  J.  H.,  116,  118,  120. 

Petersen,  J.  P.  C,  103,  182. 

Pfaff's  problem,  20. 

Pfliiger,  A.  W.,  98,  99. 

Picard,  E.,  72,  181. 

Pierpont,  J.,  206. 

Pincherle,  S.,  143. 

Planck,  M.,  184. 

Plato,  95. 

Ploumen,  H.,  38. 

Pliickerian  formulae,  179. 

Pochhammer,  L.,  87. 

Polytechnikum  or  Technische  Hoch- 
schule,  87,  104;  Berlin,  127;  Budapest, 
131,  132,  135;  Delft,  153;  Dresden,  108f; 
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Milan,  140;  Munich,  100;  Stuttgart,  112; 
'  Zurich,  193,  194,  218,  222,  223.  See  also 

Universities,  colleges,  and  technical 

institutes 
Posse,  C,  167. 
Praktikum,  122,  136. 
Prefet  des  Etudes,  35f. 
Pringsheim,  E.,  107. 

Privatdocenten,  19,  20,  104,  132,  164,  186, 
189. 

Probejahr  and  Provar.  See  Examina- 
tions for  prospective  teachers  in  sec- 
ondary schools. 

Proseminary,  18,  21,  22. 

Provinzialschulkollegium,  78,  85,  92,  94, 
95,  97,  127. 

Priifungskommission,  Konigliche  wis- 
senschaftliche,  87,  91,  94. 

Prym,  F.,  104. 

Puckle,  G.  H.,  146. 

Rados,  G.,  137. 

Rados,  J.,  137. 

Rasor,  S.  E.,  206. 

Rayleigh,  J.  W.  S.,  184. 

Realgymnasien,  15,  28,  78f,  130,  172f,  228, 
267-270. 

Realprogymnasien,  78,  81,  228. 

"Real  schools,"  130f,  160f,  229,  230. 

Realschulen,  15f,  28,  78f,  228,  230.  See 
also  Oberrealschulen;  Unterrealschulen. 

Realskolor,  171f,  222,  229. 

Rector,  Belgium,  35;  Finland,  64; 
France,  66. 

Reform-realgymnasien,  15. 

Regents,  37. 

Reidt,  F.,  96,  320. 

Rein,  W.,  129,  136. 

Remove,  47. 

Renard,  J.,  26,  137. 

Reports,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, 14,  30,  66,  76,  95,  103,  131,  140, 
143,  152,  167,  190,  203,  207. 

Responsions,  51,  53. 

Rethwisch,  C,  121. 

Revue  deMathematiques  Spedales,  159,  266. 

Rey  Pastor,  J.,  169. 

Reye,  T.,  25,  117. 

Riemann,  B.,  32,  62,  134. 

Rohn,  K.,  109,  110. 

Rohrberg,  A.,  44. 

Rolle's  theorem,  40,  163,  257. 

Rose,  J.,  4,  30,  32,  38. 

Rosanes,  J.,  87. 

Rosenhain,  J.  G.,  101. 


Rosenthal,  A.,  107.  I 
Rost,  G.,  104. 

Roumania,  3,  158,  159,  220,  221,  224, 
225,  229. 

Rouse,  W.  II.  D.,  58. 

Rousseau,  J.  J.,  95,  116. 

Routh,  E.  J.,  183. 

Roxbury  Latin  School,  201. 

Rueda,  C.  J.,  170. 

Russell,  J.  E.,  77,  97. 

Ryan,  W.  C,  209. 

Sadler,  M.  E.,  129,  190.  . 

Saint-Germain,  A.  de,  76. 

St.  Germain,  II.  L.  de,  180. 

Salaries  for  teachers  in  secondary  schools, 
Belgium,  35-37,  214;  Denmark,  42, 
215;  England,  58,  59;  France,  75,  76,' 
227;  Germany,  124,  125,  227;  Hungary, 
137;  Italy^  142;  Japan,  152;  Nether- 
lands, 154,  157;  New  South  Wales,  11;  | 
Russia,  166,  167;  Sweden,  189;  Switzer- 
land, 198;  United  States,  208-210. 

Salkowski,  E.,  127. 

Salmon,  G.,  182. 

Sannia,  G.,  140. 

Scarpis,  U.,  143. 

Schaeffer,  A.,  85. 

Scheffers,  G.,  178,  182. 

Scheibner,  W.,  182. 

Scherrer,  F.,  199.  j 
Schlesinger,  L.,  182.  I 
Schimmack,  R.,  128. 
Schmid,  K.  A.,  129. 
Schmidt,  E.,  98. 
Schnell,  H.,  128. 
School  and  Society,  205. 
School  Science  and  Mathematics,  76, 
211. 

Schottky,  F.,  98. 

Schubert,  H.,  270. 

Schulrat  (Germany),  85,  97,  124. 

Schur,  J.,  98,  117. 

Schuster,  M.,  121. 

Schwartz,  H.  A.,  98. 

Schwering,  K.,  96,  120. 

Scorza,  G.,  138,  143. 

Scrutinium,  187. 

Secondary  schools,  accredited,  200,  201. 

Secondary  schools,  examinations  for 
prospective  secondary  school  teachers. 
See  Examinations  for  prospective  teach- 
ers in  secondary  schools. 

Secondary  schools,  periodicals.  See  Bay- 
erische  Zeitschrift  fiir  Eealschulwesen; 
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Blatter  fur  die  Gymnasialschulwesen; 
Bolletino  della  Mathesis;'^  Gazeta 
Mathematica;  Jahresbericht  ilber  das 
hdhere  Schulwesen;  Mathematical  Gazette- 
Mathematics  Teacher;  Mathesis;  Mittel- 
schule;  Revue  de  Mathematiques  Spe- 
ciales;  School  Science  and  Mathematics; 
Statistisches  Jahrbuch  der  hoheren 
Schulen;  Teachers'  College  Record;  Un- 
terrichtsbldtter  fiir  Mathematik  und  Na- 
turwissenschoften;  Zeitschrift  fiir  die 
osterreichischen  Gymnasien;  Zeitschrift fiir 
Mathematischen  und  Naturwissenschaft- 
lichen  Unterricht. 

Secondary  schools,  salaries  for  teach- 
ers. See  Salaries  for  teachers  in  second- 
ary schools. 

Secondary  schools,  schools  and  colleges 
for  training  teachers.  See  Teachers  for 
secondary  schools,  schools  and  colleges 
for  training  of  teachers. 

Seeliger,  H.,  107. 

Seminarien  (for  professional  training  of 
teachers)  and  Seminarjahr,  Austria,  26, 
212-213;  Denmark,  42;  Germany,  92-95, 
97-99,  102-104,  106,  110,  115,  118-121, 
123-125,  217;  Hungary,  136,  137,  218; 
Eoumania,  159,  220.  See  also  Ex- 
aminations for  prospective  Teachers  in 
secondary  schools,  schools  and  colleges 
for  training  of  teachers. 

Seminaries  (in  university  instruction), 
Austria,  18,  19,  21-23;  Germany,  95,  98, 
99,  104,  105,  107,  109-111,  113,  117,  118, 
122;  Italy,  141;  Switzerland,  181,  185, 
186;  Sweden,  193;  United  States,  205. 
See  also  Proseminary. 

Serret,  J.  A.,  146,  178,  182. 

Servais,  C,  32,  37. 

Severi,  F.,  219. 

Shaniavsky,  A.,  163. 

Shell,  47. 

Sies,  R".  W.,  60. 

Simon,  M.,  96,  117,  120,  127,  129. 
Skoleembedsexamen,  41,  214. 
Skoleraad,  39. 

Smith,  A.  T.,  45,  46,  110,  137,  160. 
Smith,  C,  146. 
Smith,  D.  E.,  3,  10,  129,  211. 
Snyder,  V.,  140. 

Society  Suisse  des  Professeurs  des  Mathe- 
matiques, 198. 
Somigliana,  C,  143. 
Sommerfeld,  A.,  107. 
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Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects, 
Board  of  Education,  London,  14,  44, 
51,  54.  60,  65,  76,  83,  129,  137,  157,  107, 
190,  199. 

Speiser,  A.,  117. 

Spicker,  91. 

Spring,  A.  F.,  34. 

Staatsexamen,  Prussia,  87f. 

Stamper,  A.  W.,  211. 

Statesman's  Year-Book,  30,  160,  163,  168. 

Statistiches  Jahrbuch  der  hoheren  Schulen, 
124,  125. 

Stegemann,  M.,  179. 

Steiner,  J.,  193. 

Sterneck,  R.  von,  21,  27. 

Stirling,  J.,  150. 

Stitz,  A.,  27. 

Stober,  E.  A.,  34. 

Stocklin,  J.,  199. 

Stokes,  G.,  169. 

St  y,  K.  v.,  92,  136. 

Stroobant,-  P.,  33. 

Study,  E.,  87,  98. 

Sturm,  J.  C.  F.,  134,  147. 

Sturm,  R.,  87,  127. 

Stuyvaert,  M.,  32,  37. 

Suppantschitsch,  R.,  21. 

Surveillant,  36,  213,  214. 

Suzzaza- Verdi,  T.  de,  143. 

Swarts,  F.,  34. 

Sweden,  3, 171-190,  217,  222,  224-226, 229. 
Switzerland,  3, 191-199,  222-226,  230. 
Sylvester,  J.  J.,  133, 134. 
Szabo,  P.  von,  137. 
Tait,  P.  G.,  183. 
Tannery,  J.,  70,  182. 

Taylor's  expansion,  20,  32,  40,  69,  133, 
169,  255,  256. 

Teachers'  College  Record,  129. 

Teachers  for  secondary  schools,  schools 
and  colleges  for  training  of  teachers; 
Austria,  26;  Belgium,  37;  Denmark,  42, 
215;  England,  54-57;  Finland,  63,  64, 
215;  France,  72-74,  216;  Germany,  92- 
97,  102,  110,  115,  116,  118,  119;  Hun- 
gary, 135,  136,  218;  Italy,  141,  219; 
Japan,  148-151,  219;  New  South  Wales, 
9-11,  212;  Roumania,  159;  Russia,  165; 
South  Australia,  13;  Sweden,  186,  187; 
United  States,  205-207;  Victoria,  12, 
212.  See  also  Examinations  for  pros- 
pective teachers  in  secondary  schools; 
Universities,  colleges,  and  technical 
institutes. 
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Technical  institutes.  See  Polytechnikum 
or  Tecknische  Hochschule. 

Technische  Hochschule.  See  Polytech- 
nikum or  Technische  Hochschule. 

Tentamensbok,  177, 181. 

Thaer,  A.,  128. 

Theoretikum,  137. 

Thieme,  H.,  96. 

Thomson,  W.,  183. 

Thornton,  J.  S.,  44,  65,  174,  175,  187,  190. 
Timpe,  A.,  184. 

Todhunter,  I.,  145, 146, 178, 179. 
Toledo,  L.  O.  de,  170. 
Torricelli,  E.,  256. 
Torroja,  M.,  170. 

Trial  year  (Probejahr,  prov&r).  See  Ex- 
aminations for  prospective  teachers  in 
secondary  schools. 

Tripos  examinations,  53,  54. 

Trivett,  J.  B.,  14. 

Twentyman,  A.  E.,  129. 

Tzitz^ica,  G.,  159. 

United  States,  3,  4,  200-211,  215,  216, 
223-226,  230. 

Universities,  colleges,  and  technical  in- 
stitutes, Australia:  Adelaide,  Mel- 
bourne, Queensland,  Sydney,  Tas- 
mania, Western  Australia,  5f,  212,  228; 
Austria:  Czernovitz,  Gratz,  Innsbruck, 
Krakow,  Lemberg,  Pra^e  (German  and 
Bohemian),  Vienna,  17f,  212,  213; 
Belgium:  Brussels,  Ghent,  Liege,  Lou- 
vain,  31f,  213,  214,  228;  Denmark: 
Copenhagen,  41,  214,  228;  England: 
Birmingham,  Bristol,  Cambridge,  Dur- 
ham, Leeds,  Liverpool,  London,  Man- 
chester (Victoria),  Oxford,  Sheffield, 
Newcastle,  Reading,  Southampton,  50f, 
215,  228;  Finland:  Alexander  Univer- 
sity, 62,  215,  228;  France:  Aix-Mar- 
seille,  Algiers,  Besangon,  Bordeaux, 
Caen,  Clermont,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  Lille, 
Lyon,  Montpellier,  Nancy,  Paris,  Poi- 
tiers, Rennes,  Toulouse,  66,  216,  228; 
Germany:  Berlin,  Bonn,  Breslau,  Er- 
langen,  Frankfurt,  Freiburg,  Giessen, 
Greifswald,  Halle,  Heidelberg,  Jena, 
Kiel,  Konigsberg,  Leipzig,  Marburg, 
Munich,  Munster,  Rostock,  Strassburg, 
Tubingen,  Wurzburg,  78,  87-91,  97-99, 
103-118,  122-124,  127-129,  217,  225, 
228,  271-274;  Hungary:  Budapest! 
Debreczen,  Kolozsvar,  Pressburg,  Zd- 


grab,  131-135,  218,  229;  Italy:  Bologna, 
Cagliari,  Camerino,  Catania,  Ferrara, 
Genoa,  Macerata,  Messina,  Modena, 
Naples,  Padua,  Palermo,  Parma,  Pavia, 
Perugia,  Pisa,  Rome,  Sassari,  Siena, 
Turin,  Urbino,  140,  141,  143,  218,  219, 
229;  Japan:  Kiushiu,  Kyoto,  Tohoku, 
Tokyo,  144-147,  219,  220,  229;  Nether- 
lands: Amsterdam  (Communal  and 
Free),  Groningen,  Leyden,  Utrecht, 
153,  155,  156,  220,  229;  Russia:  Kharkof, 
Khazan,  Kief,  Moscow,  Odessa,  Petro- 
grad,  Saratov,  Tomsk,  Warsaw,  Yuriev, 
(formerly  Dorpat),  163,  221,  229; 
Spain:  Barcelona,  Granada,  Madrid, 
Murcia,  Oviedo,  Salamanca,  Santiago, 
Sevilla,  Valencia,  Valladolid,  Zaragoza, 
168,  221,  229;  Sweden:  Goteborg 
(Hogskola),  Lund,  Stockholm  (Hog- 
skola),  Upsala,  175f,  222,  229;  Switzer- 
land: Basel,  Bern,  Fribourg,  Geneva, 
Lausanne,  Neuchatel,  Zurich,  193-198, 
222,  223,  230;  United  States:  Brown, 
Chicago,  Columbia,  Harvard,  Illinois, 
Leland  Stanford,  Minnesota,  Prince- 
ton, 200f,  223,  230. 

Universities  of  the  British  Empire,  14. 

Untergymnasien,  Unterrealschulen,  15, 
26,  213,  228. 

Unterrichtsbldtter  fiir  Mathematik  und 
Naturwissenschaften,  129. 

Vahlen,  K.  T.,  87. 

Val^e-Poussin,  C.  J.  de  la,  32,  179. 

Van  der  Waals,  J.  D.,  70,  270. 

Van  Rysselberghe,  J.,  33. 

Vegas,  M.,  170. 

Verein     schweizerischer  Mathematik- 

lehrer,  198. 
Verein  zur  Forderung  des  mathemati- 

schen    und  naturwissenschaftlichen 

Unterricht,  129. 
Victoria.   See  Australia. 
Vogt,  K.  W.,  167. 
Vogt,  W.,  87. 
Voigt,  W.,  184. 
Volenszky,  J.,  137. 
Voss,  A.,  107. 

Waals,  Van  der.   See  Van  der  Waals. 

Wallentin,  F.,  17. 
Wallis,  J.,  133. 
Walton,  W.,  180. 
Wangerin,  A.,  87,  127,  183. 
Waseda  University,  151. 
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Weber,  H.  M.,  96,  117,  178,  182,  183,  207. 

Webster,  A.  G.,  180,  184. 

Weierstrafis,  K.,  25,  32,  62,  101,  127,  213. 

Wellstein,  J.,  96,  117,  120,  178. 

Wernicke,  A.,  120. 

Wetekamp,  W.,  120. 

Wicksel,  S.  D.,  186. 

Wieleitner,  H.,  101,  128. 

Wien,  W.,  183,  184. 

William  II  of  Germany,  126. 

Williamson,  B.,  146. 

Wilson's  Theorem,  25,  213. 

Wiman,  A.,  190. 

Wirz,  J.,  116,  127. 

Witting,  A.,  108,  110,  127. 

Worn,  G.,  60. 


Wronskians,  169. 
Wychgram,  J.,  110. 

Young,  J.  W.  A.,  10,  125. 

Zeitschri/t  fiir  die  osterreichischen  Gymna- 
sien,  27. 

Zeitschri/t  fiir  mathematischen  und  natur- 

wissenschaftlichen  Unterricht,  129. 
Zermelo,  E.,  182,  184. 
Zeuthen,  H.  G.,  41. 
Ziertman,  P.,  110,  129. 
Ziller,  T.  Z.,  92,  136. 
Zindler,  K.,  21. 
Zopf,  91. 
Ztihlke,  P.,  83. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

760.  Association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools  of  the  Southern  states. 

Proceedings  of  the  twenty-second  annual  meeting,  Durham.  N.  C.  Novem- 
ber 16-17,  1916.  110  p.  8°.  (Walter  HuUihen,  secretary,  University  of  the 
South,  Sewanee,  Tenn.) 

Contains  :  1.  B.  E.  Young :  "  Taking  stock,"  p.  27-37.  2.  N.  P.  Colwell :  Mutual 
interests  of  medical  and  general  education,  p.  38-45.  3.  Harrison  Randolph  :  The 
old  education  and  the  new,  p.  46-59.  4.  H.  A.  Hollister  :  Cooperation  in  the  stand- 
ardization of  secondary  schools,  p.  60-68.  5.  H.  D.  Campbell  :  College  credit  for 
elementary  work  in  modern  languages,  p.  69-75.  6.  J.  L.  Manahan  :  Educational 
tests  and  educational  administration,  p.  76-84.  7.  H.  M.  Gass  :  Military  training 
in  secondary  schools,  p.  85-95.  8.  Elizabeth  A.  Coltoa:  The  junior  college  problem 
in  the  South,  p.  96-100.    9.  W.  P.  Few  :  A  new  emphasis  in  education,  p.  101-106. 

761.  National  education  association.     [Proceedings,  1916.]     Journal  of  the 
National  education  association,  1 :  737-888,  April  1917. 

Department  of  science  instruction. — Contains  :  1.  C.  G.  Rathmann  :  The  value  and 
Importance  of  the  school  museum,  p.  737-41.  2.  A.  W.  Abrams  :  Collection,  organi- 
zation, and  circulation  of  visual  aids  to  instruction  by  state  bureaus,  p.  741-45. 
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CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


Department  of  child  hygiene.— 3.  S.  Josephine  Baker  :  The  work  of  the  New  York 
city  bureau  of  child  hygiene,  p.  747-51.  4.  D.  B.  Armstrong:  Social  aspects  of 
school  hygiene,  p.  751-54.  5.  F.  I.  Cooper:  Schoolhouses  and  the  fire  hazard  p 
759-62.  6.  Isabel  M.  Stewart  :  The  teaching  of  home  nursing  and  the  care'  of 
children  to  elementary-  and  high-school  pupils,  p.  762-66.  7.  Taliaferro  Clark  •  The 
physical  care  of  rural-school  children,  p.  766-70.  8.  W.  S.  Small  :  Cooperation  in 
health  administration,  p.  771-73.  9.  I.  11.  (Joldberger :  The  New  York  svstera  of 
school  hygiene,  p.  773-77. 

Department  of  school  patrons.— 10.  Prances  E.  Harden  :  The  teacher's  responsi- 
bility as  a  civic  factor  in  the  community,  p.  779-81.  11.  Elsa  Alsberg  :  Education 
of  the  immigrant,  p.  781-87.  12.  Elizabeth  McManus  :  Social  service  in  the  public 
schools,  p.  792-96.  13.  Josephine  Beiderhase  :  Administration  and  method  in  high- 
school  physical  training  for  girls,  p.  7^6-800.  14.  J.  E.  West:  The  Boy  scouts  of 
America,  p.  800-5. 

Department  of  special  education.— 15.  G.  L.  Berry:  Saving  the  sight  of  school 
children,  p.  816-19.  16.  R.  O.  Johnson  :  Measurement  of  efficiency  in  schools  for  the 
deaf,  p.  831-36.  17.  Ruth  True  :  The  work  of  the  visiting  teacher,  p.  851-53.  18 
Alma  M.  Bullowa  :  The  need  of  speech  work  in  the  high  schools,  p.  865-68.  19 
Margaret  Knox  ;  The  principal's  point  of  view  of  the  selection  of  children  for  special 
classes,  p.  872-74.  20.  L.  M.  Terman  :  The  Binet  scale  and  the  diagnosis  of  feeble- 
mindedness, p.  874-77.  21.  J.  G.  Riggs  :  Training  of  teachers  for  special  classes, 
p.  879-81.  22.  Ada  M.  Fitts  :  How  to  fill  the  gap  between  the  special  classes  and 
institutions,  p.  884-87. 

762.  Pennsylvania  educational  association.  Proceedings  of  the  twenty- 
second  annual  convention,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  February  8-9,  1917.  Pennsyl- 
vania school  journal,  05:429-81,  493-515,  April,  May,  1917. 

Directors'  department.— Contains :  1.  W.  W.  Evans:  Mobilizing  for  community 
welfare,  p.  432-35.  2.  Eugene  Bamako  :  Americanization  of  foreigners,  p.  435-38. 
3.  J.  M.  Coughiin  :  Continuation  schools,  p.  439-42.  4.  S.  C.  Schmucker :  Moral 
training  through  the  conduct  of  the  school,  p.  442-43.  5.  Arthur  Holmes  :  The  dollar 
value  of  education,  p.  449-53.  6.  Samuel  Hamilton  :  Plea  for  play  as  a  method  of 
education,  p.  454-62.  7.  R.  C.  Shaw  :  Advantages  of  local  control  in  school  affairs 
p.  462-65. 

High  school  department. — 8.  J.  L.  Thalman  :  The  role  of  the  principal  as  organ 
izer,  p.  495-98.  9.  Mabel  E.  Mulock  :  Advantages  of  department  organization  in 
large  high  school,  p.  498-500.  10.  Claire  M.  Conway  :  Intra-class-room  organization, 
p.  501-502.  11.  J.  F.  Steele  :  Junior  high  school  in  operation,  p.  503-506.  12.  C.  e'. 
Beard:  Efficient  democracy,  p.  506-10.  13.  L.  W.  Rapeer :  A  core  curriculum  for 
high-schools,  p.  510-14. 

EDUCATIONAL  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

763.  Florer,  W.  W.  Luther's  attitude  toAvard  language  study.  Monatshefte 
f iir  deutsche  sprache  und  piidagogik,  18 :  139^4,  May  1917. 

To  be  concluded. 

764.  '  Reig-art,  John  Franklin.    The  Lancasterian  system  of  instruction  in  the 

schools  of  New  York  city.    New  York  city,  Teachers  college,  Columbia 
university,  1916.    105  p.    illus.    8°.    (Contributions  to  education,  no.  81.) 
Bibliography  :  p.  102-105. 

The  author's  purpose  is  to  trace  the  part  played  by  the  monitorial  or  Lancasteriaa 
system  which  was  adopted  at  the  foundation  of  the  free  schools  of  New  York  city, 
and  was  in  use  with  modifications  for  half  a  century. 

CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  CONDITIONS. 

765.  Bagley,  W.  C.  Are  the  older  "school  virtues"  obsolescent?  Journal  of 
education,  85 :  451-54,  April  26,  1917. 

A  paper  read  at  the  Kansas  City  meeting  of  the  Department  of  superintendence, 
N.  E.  A.,  February  28,  1917. 

Says  that  It  may  be,  when  we  are  asked  to  exchange  for  the  new  ideal  the  older 
school  virtues  of  obedience,  duty,  discipline,  and  thoroughness,  we  shall  decide  that, 
valuable  as  the  new  acquisition  may  prove  to  be,  the  price  is  too  high. 
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766.  Bourne,  Randolph.  Education  and  living.  New  Yorli,  The  Century  co., 
1917.    236  p.  12°. 

"  Glimpses  and  paraphrases  of  new  tendencies  in  the  American  school  and  col- 
lege." Composed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  educational  philosophy  of  John 
Dewey. 

767.  Burrows,  Ronald  M.  The  root  fault  in  the  Enj^lish  attitude  to  education. 
Contempornry  review,  111:579-87,  May  1917. 

Speaks  of  the  Philistine  attitude  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  to  education  itself. 
Discusses  the  antagonism  of  scientists  and  classicists. 

768.  Cooper,  Clayton  Sedgwick.  Porto  Ricans  at  school.  Educational  founda- 
tions, 28:474-81,  April '1917. 

769.  Crooks,  Ezra  B.  Our  schools  and  national  preparedness.  Virginia  journal 
of  education,  10 :  425-28,  May  1917. 

"The  part  which  the  schools  can  best  take  for  national  defense  is  to  train  citizens 
so  that  they  will  be  in  the  best  condition  to  do  promptly  and  efficiently  what  may 
be  required  of  them." 

770.  Cubberley,  Ellwood  P.  Obstacles  to  educational  progress.  Science,  n.  s. 
45 :  369-76,  April  20,  1917. 

771.  Davenport,  Frederick  M.    Revolutionary  tendencies  in  the  school  system 

of  the  United  States.    Outlook,  116 :  59-60,  May  9,  1917. 

A  critical  review  of  elementary  education  as  exemplified  in  the  schools  of  New 
England. 

772.  Gray,  Herbert  Branston  and  Turner,  Samuel.  Eclipse  or  empire?  Lon- 
don, Nisbet  &  Co.    [1916]    316  p.  12°. 

Advocates  a  new  system  of  national  education  in  order  to  preserve  Great  Brit- 
ain's industrial  supremacy. 

773.  Hu,  Irving'  T.  The  present  system  of  Chinese  education.  Liu  mei  tsing 
nien;  the  journal  of  the  Chinese  students'  Christian  association  in  North 
America,  3 : 172-81,  May  1917. 

774.  Jastrow,  Joseph.  The  democratic  suspicion  of  education.  Educational 
review,  53:433-46,  May  1917. 

Among  other  things  says  that  "  the  strangest  manifestation  of  the  democratic 
suspicion  of  education  is  the  complaint  that  the  educational  interests  do  not  remain 
free  from  the  taint  of  political  influence  which  democracy  has  itself  imposed." 

775.  Leon,  Xavier.  Les  Pupilles  de  I'ecole  publique.  Revue  pedagogique, 
70  : 121-02,  February  1917. 

A  description  of  an  association,  with  branches  in  almost  all  the  departments  of 
France,  to  give  "  assistance  materielle  et  morale  "  to  the  orphans  of  the  war. 

776.  Petit,  Edouard.    Le  Congres  de  Milan.    Ecole  et  guerre  (30  oct.-2  nov. 

1916)    Revue  pedagogique,  70:22-36,  January  1917. 

Description  of  a  congress  for  popular  education  held  by  educators  of  France  and 
Italy.    The  first  was  held  in  Rome,  the  next  will  be  held  in  Paris. 

777.  Richardson,  B.  C.  A  plea  for  a  national  system  of  education  for 
America.    School  and  home  education,  36 :  254-56,  May  1917. 

Advocates  a  national  system  of  education,  supervised  by  a  secretary  of  education, 
directed  by  a  national  commission  and  counseled  by  a  national  advisory  board. 

778.  Roger,  Maurice.  L'exposition  d'education  populaire  de  Milan.  Revue 
pedagogique,  70:37-55,  January  1917. 

Describes  the  exposition  held  by  the  Union  italienne  d'education  populaire  in  con- 
nection with  the  congress  on  popular  education  at  Milan. 

779.  Smith,  Henry  Lester.  A  survey  of  a  public  school  system.  New  York 
city,  Teachers'  college,  Columbia  university,  1917.  304  p.  Tables.  8°. 
(Contributions  to  education,  no.  82.) 

A  survey  of  Bloomington,  Indiana,  schools. 
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780.  Types  of  schools  for  boys.    Indianapolis,  The  Bobbs-Merrill  company 
[1917]    318  p.   16°.    (Childhood  and  youth  series.) 

CONTENTS.— The  American  academy,  by  A.  E.  Stearns.— Military  scliools  in 
America,  by  L.  R.  Gigniliiat.— The  manual-training  high  school,  by  M  H  Stuart  — 
The  church  school,  by  Eric  Parson.— The  English  public  school,  by  J.  J.  Findlay. 

781.  Van  Riper,  B.  W.     On  radicalism  in  education.    School  and  society 
5 :  520-25,  May  5,  1917. 

Discusses  the  general  antipathy  toward  the  traditional  subjects  and  the  claims 
put  forth  for  the  utilitarian  in  education. 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

782.  Patri,  Ang-elo.    A  schoolmaster  of  the  great  city.    New  York,  The  Mac- 
millan  company,  1917.   221  p.  12°. 

CHILD  STUDY. 

783.  Dearborn,  George  Van  Ness.    Preventing  bad  habits.    Mother's  maga- 
zine, 12  :  536,  574-76,  June  1917. 

Preventing  bad  habits  in  children, 

784.  Woodburn,  E.  C.  Ideals  in  children.  South  Dakota  educator  30  •  7-9 
May  1917. 

Discusses  physical  ideals,  personal  ideals  of  attainment  and  social  ideals. 
EDUCATIONAL  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS. 

785.  Bourne,  Randolph.  Experimental  education.  New  republic,  10:345-47 
April  21,  1917. 

Defines  "  experimental  education  "  in  the  light  of  the  new  standard  tests  in  the 
fundamental  subjects  by  which  the  work  of  large  masses  of  public  school  children 
is  being  regularly  measured  and  compared.    Discusses  the  value  of  mental  tests. 

786.  Bowler,  Alida  C.  A  picture  arrangement  test.  Psychological  clinic,  11: 
37-54,  April  15,  1917. 

A  test  designed  primarily  to  measure  logical  judgment. 

787.  Courtis,  S.  A.  The  problem  of  measuring  ability  in  silent  reading. 
American  school  board  journal,  54: 17-18,  81,  May  1917. 

Address  to  the  National  association  of  directors  of  research,  Kansas  City  Mo 
March  1,  1917. 

788.  Judd,  Charles  H.  Educational  standards.  Journal  of  education,  85: 
507-8,  May  10,  1917. 

"  This  is  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Judd's  paper  as  read  at  the  Department  of  super- 
intendence at  Kansas  City,  February  28,  1917  ...  His  view  of  the  value  of 
standardization." 

789.  McCall,  William  Anderson.  Correlation  of  some  psychological  and 
educational  measurements,  with  special  attention  to  the  measurement  of 
mental  ability.  New  York  city,  Teachers  college,  Columbia  university, 
1916.   87  p.   tables.   8°.    (Contributions  to  education,  no.  79.) 

Bibliography  :  p.  69-70. 

The  author  examined  two  classes  in  a  grade  school  for  the  basis  of  his  conclu- 
sions, "  which  are  necessarily  so  meagre  that  uniAJ-ersal  validity  can  scarcely  be 
claimed  for  any  of  them."  The  object  of  the  study  was  to  form  some  basis  for 
estimating  the  value  of  certain  tests  in  determining  general  mental  ability. 

790.  Myers,  Garry  C.  Confusion  in  recall.  Journal  of  educational  psychology, 
8  : 166-75,  March  1917. 

"  Many  instances  of  confusion  in  recall  are  cited  from  the  classroom,  and  the 
amount  of  confusion  in  the  delayed  recall  of  a  simple  association  experiment  is 
quantitatively  determined  for  normal,  high,  and  elementary  school  pupils.  Confu- 
sions in  immediate  recall  ranged  from  30  to  40  per  cent;  in  recall  after  one  day, 
from  40  to  50  per  cent ;  recall  after  three  weeks,  65  per  cent ;  and  recall  after  six 
months,  85  per  cent." 
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791.  Otis,  Arthur  S.  A  criticism  of  the  Yerkes-Bridges  point  scale,  with 
alternative  suggestions.  Journal  of  educational  psychology,  8:129-50, 
March  1917. 

"  Present?  an  analytic  and  constructive  discussion  of  the  terms  '  intelligence,' 
'  mental  age,'  '  brightness,'  '  intelligence  quotient,'  and  '  coefficient  of  brightness  ' ; 
considers  the  selection  of  tests  for  an  intelligence  scale,  and  the  scoring  and  com- 
bination of  the  results  of  the  tests  ;  outlines  an  absolute  point  scale  of  intelligence  ; 
shows  how  the  Binet  scale  may  be  converted  into  a  point  scale ;  and  raises  specific 
objections  to  the  Yerkes-Bridges  point  scale." 

792.  Hugs,  H.  0.,  and  Clark,  J.  R.  A  cooperative  investigation  in  the  testing 
and  experimental  teaching  of  first-year  algebra.  School  review,  25 :  346-49, 
May  1917. 

793.  Schmidt,  William  Anton.  An  experimental  study  in  the  psychology  of 
reading.  Chicago,  111.,  The  University  of  Chicago  press  [1917]  iv,  126  p. 
illus.,  plates,  diagrs.  8°.  (Supplementary  educational  monographs  pub.  in 
conjunction  with  the  School  review  and  the  Elementary  school  journal, 
vol.  1,  no.  2;  whole  no.  2.    April  1917) 

Published  also  as  thesis  (Ph.  D.)   University  of  Chicago,  1916. 
Contains  bibliographies. 

794.  Shroy,  John  L.  Standardizing  judgments  in  composition  marking.  Cur- 
rent education,  21 : 124-26,  128,  130-31,  April  1917. 

795.  Stone,  Cliff  W.  Standardized  reasoning  tests  in  arithmetic  and  how  to 
utilize  them.  New  York  city,  Teachers'  college,  Columbia  university,  1916. 
24  p.  8^ 

796.  Terman,  Lewis  M.  A  trial  of  mental  and  pedagogical  tests  in  a  civil 
service  examination  for  policemen  and  firemen.   17-29  p.  8°. 

Reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  applied  psychology,  1 :  17_19,  March  1917. 

797.  Thurstone,  L.  L.  A  statistical  method  for  the  treatment  of  school  survey 
data.    School  review,  25 :  322-30,  May  1917. 

Says  that  much  research  work  remains  to  be  done  before  the  educational  tests 
will  be  sufficiently  standardized  to  be  considered  satisfactory  for  extensive  work. 
Makes  the  point  that  in  "  the  educational  tests  and  in  the  percentile  arrangement 
of  teachers  according  to  the  average  scores  obtained  by  their  classes,  we  have 
available  a  method  which,  even  in  its  present  form,  would  be  of  great  service  In 
the  inspectorial  work  of  our  public  schools."  Data  for  the  study  were  based  on 
I         material  obtained  from  the  Des  Moines  annual  report,  1915. 

I  798.  Woodrow,  Herbert.  Practice  and  transference  In  normal  and  feeble- 
I        minded  children.    Journal  of  educational  psychology,  8 : 85-96,  151-65, 

February,  March  1917. 
799.  Yerkes,  Robert  M.,  and  Burtt,  Harold  E.    The  relation  of  point-scale 

measurements  of  intelligence  to  educational  performance  in  college  stu- 
I    '    dents.   School  and  society,  5 :  535-40,  May  5,  1917. 

'  800.  Yocum,  A.  Duncan.  Definiteness  in  educational  terminology.  School 
I        and  society,  5 :  481-87,  April  28,  1917. 

'  SPECIAL  SUBJECTS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

801.  Central  association  of  science  and  mathematics  teachers.  Proceedings 
of  the  sixteenth  meeting  .  .  .  held  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  December 
1-2,  1916.    (A.  W.  Cavanaugh,  secretary,  Lewis  institute,  Chicago,  111.) 

Contains :  1.  David  Snedden :  The  high  school  of  to-morrow,  p.  7-21.  2.  C.  H. 
Lane :  Aims  and  methods  of  project  work  in  secondary  agriculture,  p.  30-35.  3. 
L.  H.  Pammel :  The  organization  of  a  course  in  botany  in  the  high  school  as  a 
preparation  for  subsequent  courses  in  agriculture,  p.  53-57.  4.  T,  W.  Galloway  : 
The  first  course  in  zoology :  its  aims,  p.  58-65.  5,  Jerome  Isenbarger :  A  first 
course  in  zoology  in  the  high  school — content  and  organization,  p.  68-73.    6.  B.  J. 
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Rivett :  Commercial  and  industrial  demands  on  the  chemistry  of  to-morrow,  p.  86-90. 
7.  Report  of  the  committee  on  correlation  of  courses  in  home  economics  and 
chemistry  as  taught  in  high  schools,  p.  95-98.  8,  C.  R.  Dryer:  The  scope  and 
method  of  high  school  geography,  p.  114-24.  9.  Carrie  A.  Lyford  :  Adapting  home 
economics  courses  to  community  needs,  p.  134-39.  10.  Anna  McMillan  :  Content  of 
domestic  art  courses,  p.  139-44.  11.  E.  R.  Breslich  :  Report  of  committee  on 
geometry,  p.  150-56.  12.  G.  A.  Miller:  Modern  developments  in  elementary  and 
secondary  mathematics,  p.  161-71.  13.  Edna  Allen  :  Report  of  committee  on  the 
correlation  of  mathematics,  p.  171-82.  14.  K.  G.  Smith  :  Report  of  committee  on 
vocational  mathematics,  p.  183-88.  15.  G.  W.  Stewart :  Physics  in  the  high  school 
of  to-morrow,  p.  195-206. 

802.  Bigelow,  Maurice  A.  Science  in  the  modern  school.  Teachers  college 
record,  18 : 134-40,  March  1917. 

Notes  of  an  address  before  the  education  section  of  the  Women's  city  club  of 
New  York,  November  1916. 

"cNatural  science  in  the  modern  school  must  be  arranged  and  presented  with 
continuous  emphasis  on  its  applied  aspects." 

803.  Bryce,  James,  Viscount.  The  worth  of  ancient  literature  to  the  modern 
world.    Fortnightly  review,  101 :  551-66,  April  1917. 

Annual  presidential  address  to  the  Classical  association  (England),  January  8, 
1917.  A  plea  for  the  retention  of  the  classics  in  the  case  of  pupils  showing  particu- 
lar aptitude  for  them. 

804.  Chapman,  J.  Crosby.  Function  of  Latin  in  the  curriculum.  Educational 
review,  53:483-89,  May  1917. 

Says  that  Latin  will  always  have  "  an  honored  place  in  the  humanities,  and  conse- 
quently in  tbe  schools,  but  it  will  exist  for  the  chosen  few." 

805.  Davis,  William  H.  The  teaching  of  English  composition :  its  present 
status.    English  journal,  6 :  285-94,  May  1917. 

Emphasizes  the  value  of  a  printing  outfit  as  an  adjunct  to  oral  and  written  work 
in  the  secondary  schools. 

806.  Dolbee,  Cora.  The  relation  of  the  elementary  English  course  to  the 
secondary  school  course.  Educational  administration  and  supervision, 
3:207-24,  April  1917. 

Discusses  the  overlapping  in  the  English  work  in  elementary  and  high  schools  and 
tells  what  Wichita,  Kans.,  has  done  toward  reorganizing  the  course  of  study  so  that 
the  elementary  course  will  be  a  comparatively  secure  foundation  for  the  high-school 
course. 

807.  Frayer,  William  A.  The  elementary  college  course  in  history.  Educa- 
tional review,  53 :  447-58,  May  1917. 

Says  :  "  The  primary  purpose  of  an  elementary  college  course  ...  is  sound  his- 
torical instruction,  not  the  teaching  of  ethics,  economics,  civics,  patriotism,  or 
vocational  training." 

808.  Garrett,  Laura  B.     Study  of  animal  families  in  schools.    New  York, 
Bureau  of  educational  experiments,  1917.    19  p.    illus.    8".    (Bureau  of  , 
educational  experiments.    Bulletin  no.  2.) 

809.  Greenlaw,  Edwin.     English  in  modern  education:  aims  and  methods. 

School  and  society,  5 :  451-59,  April  21,  1917. 

A  paper  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  council  of  teachers  of  English, 
New  York,  December  1,  1916. 

810.  Greg-g-,  F.  M.  Courses  of  study  and  outlines  in  sanitation  and  hygiene 
for  the  schools  of  the  state.  Lincoln,  Department  of  public  instruction, 
1916.  44  p.  8".  (Nebraska  educational  bulletin.  Special  edition,  Decem- 
ber 1916.    Vol.  2,  no.  3.) 

811.  Grummann,  Paul  H.  The  teaching  of  vocabulary.  Monatshefte  liir 
deutsche  spraclie  und  piidagogik,  18 : 136-39,  May  1917. 
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812.  Hamel,  Augustin.    La  nomenclature  graramaticale.    Revue  universitaire, 

26:260-70,  April  1917. 

A  criticism  of  the  deciet  of  July  25,  1910,  of  the  University  on  grammatical  nomen- 
clature. 

813.  Hosic,  James  Fleming.  English  in  the  normal  school.  School  and 
society,  5:571-76,  May  15,  1917. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Department  of  superintendence  of  the  National  education 
association  at  Kansas  City,  February  27,  1917. 

814.  Jones,  Easley  S.  Ideas  for  narration.  Illinois  association  of  teachers  of 
English  bulletin,  9 : 1-36,  April  1,  1917. 

Gives  a  list  of  subjects  to  be  used  in  theme  writing  showing  how  the  narrative 
element  may  be  introduced. 

815.  Lenney,  Teresa  M.  Public  school  thrift :  a  practical  development.  Amer- 
ican review  of  reviews,  55 :  513-16,  May  1917. 

816.  Lett.  Dwight  W.  The  conscious  development  of  scientific  ideals  in 
secondary  science  education.  School  science  and  mathematics,  17 :  417-26, 
May  1917. 

817.  McKinley,  Albert  E.  The  war  and  history  teaching  in  Europe.  History 
teacher's  magazine,  8 : 143-47,  May  1917. 

818.  Manchester,  Frederick  A.  Freshman  English  once  more.  English  jour- 
nal, 6:295-307,  May  1917. 

Address  delivered  before  the  English  section  of  the  central  division  of  the  Modern 
language  association  of  America,  December  28,  1916. 

Stresses  proper  habits  of  reading  and  acquiring  a  real  interest  in  the  study  of 
literature. 

To  be  continued. 

819.  Meister,  Ludovic.  L'enseignement  du  frangais  en  Alsace.  Revue  peda- 
gogique,  70 : 163-71,  February  1917. 

Tells  of  the  pedagogical  difficulties  encountered  in  introducing  French  into  the 
schools  of  Alsace. 

820.  Millikan,  R.  A.  Science  in  the  secondary  schools.  School  science  and 
mathematics,  17  :  379-87,  May  1917. 

An  address  read  before  the  Lake  Superior  teachers'  association,  September  13, 
1916. 

821.  Moulton.  R.  G.    The  study  of  literature  and  the  integration  of  knowledge. 

University  record,  3 :  89-104,  April  1917. 

Some  suggestions  on  the  relation  of  the  study  of  literature  to  the  rest  of  the  field 
of  knowledge. 

822.  Parsons,  Florence  M.  Courage  in  education :  an  elementary  school  ex- 
periment.   Ninteentli  century,  81 :  871-82,  April  1917. 

Method  of  teaching  literature  in  certain  English  schools. 

823.  Shelford.  Victor  E.  Suggestions  as  to  field  and  laboratory  instruction 
in  the  behavior  and  ecology  of  animals,  with  descriptions  of  equipment. 
School  science  and  mathematics,  17 :  388-409,  May  1917. 

Contribution  from  the  zoological  laboratory  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  No.  84. 

824.  Taylor,  Mary  K.  Ethical  opportunities  in  teaching  English.  English 
leaflet,  18 : 1-8,  March  1917. 

825.  Trams,  A.  Francis.  A  pedagogue's  plaint.  School  and  society,  5 :  467-69, 
April  21,  1917. 

Advocates  dropping  the  classics  in  high  school  English  teaching  because  they  are 
beyond  the  high  school  pupil,  and  substituting  good  magazines  and  newspapers*. 

826.  Wallin,  A.  R.  Latin  of  tomorrow.  Classical  journal,  12 :  535-45,  May 
1917. 

The  study  of  Latin  produces  habits  of  logical  thinking  and  accuracy  of  expres- 
sion. 
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827.  Wells,  H.  G.  The  case  against  the  classical  languages.  Fortnightly 
review,  101:567-74,  April  1917. 

■  t.TJlT^  """""^  ^'  I^i^^°^'«tone,  "A  defense  of  classical  education"  At- 
tacks the  exclusive  predominance  of  classical  education. 

828.  Wilkins,  Lawrence  A.  How  shall  we  improve  the  study  of  Spanish' 
Bulletin  of  the  High  school  teachers'  association  of  New  Yorit  citv  no 
05:3-12,  April  1917.  ^' 

829.  Wilson,  Emma  J.  Shall  we  abolish  grammar?  English  journal  6' 
308-313,  May  1917. 

KINDERGARTEN  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

830.  Davidson,  Percy  E.  The  prospect  for  the  scientific  study  of  kinder- 
garten education.    Kindergarten  and  first  grade,  2:189-94,  May  1917. 

Read  before  the  Kindergarten  section  of  the  California  teachers'  association  San 
Francisco.  ' 

831.  Farrar,  Margaret.  Some  difficulties  of  the  puhlic  school  kindergartner. 
Kindergarten  and  first  grade,  2:  197-99,  May  1917. 

Paper  read  before  the  Northern  Illinois  teachers'  association. 

832.  Stuart,  Josephine  B.  Language  in  the  primary  grades.  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  E.  Anthony  &  sons,  inc.,  printers,  1917.    183  p.  12°. 

RURAL  EDUCATION. 

833.  Conference  on  rural  education,  State  normal  school,  Worcester,  Mass., 
March  1917.    [Papers.]    Education,  37 :  541-89,  May  1917. 

Contains  :  1.  W.  B.  Aspinwall  :  The  new  conception  of  the  rural  school  problem 
p.  541-44.  2.  Payson  Smith  :  A  rational  program  for  rural  education,  p.  545-47. 
3.  W.  D.  IJurd  :  How  the  curriculum  may  better  meet  present  day  social  needs,  p. 
548-56.  4.  Ella  M.  Clark  :  Vitalizing  school  studies.  The  situation  in  one  Massa- 
chusetts town,  p.  557-62.  5.  A.  S.  Woodward:  Vitalizing  a  rural  school  course, 
p.  563-68.  6.  J.  C.  Muerman  :  The  revitalized  course  of  study,  p.  569-71.  7.  Grace 
C.  Smith  :  Vitalizing  rural  school  work  in  Massachusetts,  p.  572-76.  8.  M.  Harriet 
Bishop:  An  example  of  a  "vitalized"  school,  p.  577-78.  9.  J.  D.  Eggleston  :  First 
aid  to  the  citizen-makers,  p.  579-89. 

834.  Aspinwall,  William  B.  The  new  conception  of  the  rural  school  problem. 
Education,  37  :  541-44,  1917. 

The  curriculum  should  be  directed  towards  the  ultimate  promotion  of  community 
betterment. 

835.  Brown,  C.  J".  Rural  school  development  in  the  South.  High  school 
quarterly,  5 :  170-77,  April  1917. 

The  writer  discusses  particularly  Louisiana  and  says  that  the  history  of  rur^l 
school  development  in  Louisiana  is  typical  of  what  has  been  happening  all  over  the 
South. 

836.  California.  State  board  of  education.  The  landscape  improvement  of 
rural  school  grounds.  Written  by  Professor  J.  W.  Gregg.  Sacramento,  Cal- 
ifornia state  printing  office,  1917.  52  p.  illus.,  diags.  12°.  (California 
state  board  of  education.    Bulletin,  no.  20.) 

837.  Smith,  Payson.  A  rational  program  for  rural  education.  Education, 
37  :  545-47,  May  1917. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

838.  'Bailey,  W.  A.  The  administration  of  quantitative  and  qualitative  credit 
for  high  school  work.    School  review,  25 :  305-21,  May  1917. 

Concludes  that  the  principle  is  sound  under  certain  conditions,  which  the  writer 
sets  forth.  Says  that  curricula,  subjects,  and  methods  "  must  be  more  fully  stand 
ardized  before  the  system  of  quantitative  and  qualitative  credit  can  mean  the  sam 
thing  in  dififerent  schools."  Results  of  a  study  made  in  the  Kansas  City  high  schoo 
Kans. 
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839.  Bragdon,  C.  S.  Are  there  defects  in  the  content  of  the  high  school 
curriculum?  Journal  of  the  New  York  state  teachers'  association,  4 : 127-32, 
May  1917. 

The  defects  in  the  present  curriculum  and  the  characteristics  of  the  high  school 
of  the  future. 

840.  Hines,  H.  C.  The  present  status  of  the  junior  high  school.  Educator- 
journal.  17  :  462-G5,  May  1917. 

841.  Mackie,  Bansome  A.  G.  Stanley  Hall  on  adolescent  education.  Ameri- 
can school,  3:104-G,  April  1917. 

"A  marshalling  of  G.  Stanley  Hall's  dicta  on  adolescence  in  its  relation  to  high 
school  policies,  courses  of  study,  and  methods." 

842.  Rapeer,  L.  W.  A  core  curriculum  for  high  schools.  School  and  society, 
5 :  541-49,  May  12,  1917. 

Preliminary  report  for  criticism  of  chairman  of  a  committee  of  one  hundred  five 
of  the  High  school  department  of  the  Pennsylvania  education  association. 

Says  the  factors  of  social  efficiency  are  vital  efficiency,  vocational  efficiency,  avo- 
cational  efficiency,  civic  efficiency,  and  moral  efficiency.  Gives  the  principles  under- 
lying the  high-school's  program  of  studies  and  proposed  programs  of  study  w^ith  a 
core  curriculum  required  of  all  pupils. 

843.  Sakamoto,  K.  The  middle  schools  in  Japan.  Educational  review,  53: 
490-96,  May  1917. 

844.  Smith,  M.  L.  The  little  school  with  a  big  ambition.  Kansas  teacher, 
5  :  5-7,  May  1917. 

Tells  how  the  Kincaid  high  school,  Kincaid,  Kans.,  has  found  its  place  in  the 
community. 

TEACHERS:  TRAINING  AND  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS. 

845.  Andrews,  William  E.  Training  teachers  in  the  small  public  high  school 
by  cooperative  study  of  daily  work.  School  and  home  education,  36 :  247- 
50,  May  1917. 

Training  in  service  for  high'  school  teachers  who  are  recent  college  graduates 
without  professional  training. 

846.  Finegan,  Thomas  E.  Some  of  New  York's  contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment and  standardization  of  state  normal  schools.  [Oswego,  N.  Y.,  Print- 
ing department.  State  normal  and  training  school,  191-?]    18  p.    illus.  8°. 

Address  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  building  for  the  State  normal  and  training 
school  at  Oswego,  July  1,  1914. 

847.  New  York  (State)  University.  Teacher  training  agencies.  A  historical 
review  of  the  various  agencies  of  the  state  of  New  York  employed  in  train- 
ing and  preparing  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  by  Thomas  E. 
Finegan,  deputy  commissioner  of  education  and  assistant  commissioner 
for  elementary  education  .  .  .  Albany,  The  University  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  1917.    439  p.    plates.  12°. 

Volume  2  of  the  eleventh  annual  report  of  the  State  department  of  education. 

848.  Smith,  Walter  R.  Proper  function  and  limitations  of  normal  schools. 
Educational  review,  53:  465-82,  May  1917. 

Discusses  the  findings  of  the  survey,  of  the  state  higher  educational  institutions 
of  Iowa,  recently  published  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  education. 

849.  Stoutemyer,  J.  H.  The  educational  qualifications  and  tenure  of  the 
teaching  population.    School  review,  25 :  336-45,  May  1917. 

Second  and  concluding  paper.  Says  that  the  data  on  the  educational  qualifications 
of  the  teaching  population  show  a  serious  lack  of  academic  and  professional  train- 
ing. In  general  60  per  cent  or  more  of  the  teachers  have  not  completed  a  normal 
or  college  course. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

850.  Association  of  American  colleges.  The  efficient  college  .  .  .  Chicago, 
111.,  Association  of  American  colleges,  1917.  58  p.  8°.  (Association  of 
American  colleges  bulletin,  vol.  3,  no.  2,  March  1917.) 

Contains  Prof.  E.  A.  Miller's  review  of  previous  report,  Dr.  Calvin  H.  French's 
oral  presentation  of  his  report,  The  efficient  college  (revised  edition)  by  Dr.  French 
and  Review  by  committee.  ' 

851.  Association  of  collegiate  alumnae.    Papers  read  at  the  thirty-fourth 

general  meeting,  Washington,  D.  C,  April  10-14,  1917.  Journal  of  the 
Association  of  collegiate  alumnae,  10 :  579-663,  May  1917. 

Contains  :  1.  M.  Carey  Thomas  :  The  curriculum  of  the  woman's  college,  p.  585- 
91.    2.  Mary  E.  Woolley  :  The  college  curriculum  as  a  preparation  for  life,  p.  591- 
94.    .3.  Ada  L.  Comstock  :  Address  on  the  college  curriculum  as  a  matter  of  teach- 
ing, p.   595-99.    4.  Ruth  O'Brien:   The  college  woman   and  her  country's  need 
p.  607-10. 

852.  Beard,  J.  Howard.  College  health  services:  their  purpose  and  activities. 
Journal  of  sociologic  medicine,  18:  173-90,  June  1917. 

Results  of  an  inquiry  into  the  organization  and  activities  of  the  health  services 
of  the  loading  colleges  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

853.  Boucke,  0.  F.  Lecture  or  recitation  in  colleges.  Educational  review,  53  • 
497-503,  May  1917. 

854.  Capen,  S.  P.  The  report  of  the  survey  of  the  University  of  Nev,ada  made 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  education.  School  and  society,  5 :  500-506 
April  28,  1917. 

855.  Chancellor,  William  E.  College  professors  and  the  N.  E.  A.  Journal  of 
education,  85 :  481-83,  May  3,  1917. 

"  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  explain  why  college  professors  not  engaged  in 
teaching  education  are  indifferent  to  the  National  education  association," 

856.  Collins,  V.  L.  .  Twelve  years  of  the  preceptorial  method  of  instruction 
I'rinceto)!  alumni  weekly,  17 :  645-48,  April  18,  1917. 

The  preceptorial  aims,  some  results  of  the  method,  the  successful  preceptor,  etc 

857.  Kunkel,  B.  W.  Standing  of  undergraduates  and  alumni.  School  and 
society,  5 :  549-55,  May  13,  1917. 

An  investigation  carried  on  among  the  graduates  of  Lafayette  college  to  deter- 
mine the  relation  between  standing  in  college  and  success  in  later  life. 

858.  Bolfe,  John  C.  The  aim  and  method  of  a  college  teacher  of  the  classics 
Alumni  register,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  19 :  556-64,  May  1917. 

Read  at  the  Classical  conference,  Schoolman's  week,  April  12,  1917. 

859.  Stearns,  Wallace  N.  The  place  and  scope  of  the  small  college.  Amer- 
ican schoolmaster,  10 : 145-57,  April  1917. 

SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

860.  Deffenbaugh,  W.  S.  Effective  and  economical  supervision  in  the  smaller 
cities.    American  school,  3 :  107-9,  April  1917. 

Paper  read  at  the  round  table  of  cities  less  than  25,000  population.  Department  of 
superintendence,  N.  E.  A. 

861.  Eckels,  J .  H.    Efficient  supervision.    School  news,  6 :  3-5,  May  1917. 

Paper  read  before  Conference  of  supervising  principals  of  seven  central  counties 
of  New  Jersey. 

Efficiency  of  school  administration  and  supervision,  as  measured  by  results  shown 
in  persistency  of  pupils  and  per  cent  of  promotions. 

862.  Gros,  J.  La  direction  chargee  de  classe.  Revue  p4dagogique,  70  :  64-80 
January  1917. 

Shows  the  necessity  of  having  a  director  or  principal  in  a  school  free  from  teach- 
ing  .duties. 
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863.  More,  Louis  T.  If  I  were  a  school  superintendent.  Nation,  104 :  534-37, 
May  8,  1917. 

A  criticism  of  some  features  of  modern  public-school  education. 

864.  Raper,  Charles  Lee.  The  steps  the  Southern  states  must  take  to  provide 
a  just  and  ample  revenue.   High  school  quarterly,  5 : 162-70,  April  1917. 

865.  The  relations  between  boards  of  education  and  superintendents.  An  im- 
portant report  of  the  Department  of  superintendence  of  the  National  edu- 
cation association.    American  school  board  journal,  54 :  23-24,  81,  May  1917. 

Also  in  School  and  society,  5  :  471-74,  April  21,  1917. 

866.  Shall  the  municipality  buy  for  the  schools?  American  school  board  jour- 
nal, 54  :  25-26,  May  1917. 

Opinions  from  leading  educators. 

867.  Straubenmuller,  Gustave.  Supervision.  Bulletin  of  the  High  school 
teachers'  association  of  New  York  cit3%  no.  66 :  3-10,  May  1917. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  supervisors  of  the  high  schools  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  February  6,  1917. 

868.  Wirt,  William.  Progress  in  education  through  school  administration. 
American  education,  20 :  524-29,  May  1917. 

SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 

869.  Cole,  Thomas  R.  One  year  of  supervised  study.  Shcool  review,  25 :  331- 
35,  May  1917. 

Results  of  a  plan  in  the  Broadway  high  school,  Seattle,  Wash. 

870.  Edwards,  A.  S.  Directing  study  in  the  schoolroom.  High  school  quar- 
j         terly,  5  : 158-61,  April  1917. 

j  Gives  some  general  suggestions  for  study. 

!  871.  Mertz,  L.  Essai  de  catechisme  pedagogique :  comment  lutter  contre  I'in- 
[        discipline.    Revue  universitaire,  26 :  248-55,  April  1917. 

■  Directions,  especially  intended  for  young  teachers,  on  the  management  of  a  class. 

872.  Watts,  Rowland.  An  investigation  of  the  causes  of  failure  of  pupils  in 
Baltimore  public  schools.  Atlantic  educational  journal,  12 :  483-89,  May 
1917. 

An  investigation  of  pupils  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  in  BaTtimore 
public  summer  schools,  showing  the  failures  in  different  subjects  and  the  methods  of 
study.    The  results  show  the  need  for  devoting  more  time  to  supervised  study. 

873.  Wilson,  H.  B.  Training  pupils  to  study.  Atlantic  educational  journal, 
12 :  419-27,  475-81,  April,  May  1917. 

The  first  section  is  an  analytical  presentation  in  outline  form  of  the  results  ob- 
tained from  grade  to  grade  in  the  different  subjects  in  training  the  children  in  right 
habits  of  study  ;  the  second  section  presents  a  few  complete  reports  showing  what 
different  teachers  did  in  detail  in  training  the  children  to  study. 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

874.  Leather,  Fitzherbert.  The  one-story  schoolhouse  idea  with  plans  of  model 
schools.  Chicago,  111.,  Pub.  by  the  Trade  extension  department.  The 
National  lumber  manufacturers'  association,  1917.  56  p.  illus.  8°.  (Edu- 
cational series  no.  2,  General  series  no.  49,  February  1917.) 

Prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  education. 

875.  Pittsburgh  architectural  club.  School  houses.  The  eleventh  annual 
year-book  of  the  Pittsburgh  architectural  club.  [Pittsburgh,  1916]  cover- 
title,  136  p.   col.  front.,  plates,  plans.  4°. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

876.  LaRue,  J.  D.    Effect  of  athleticis  on  high  school  scholarship.  American 
schoolmaster,  10 : 16&-69,  April  1917. 

The  statistics  presented  support  the  argument  that  athletics,  when  properly 
handled,  do  not  in  any  sense  interfere  with  the  studies  of  the  pupil,  but  rather  show 
a  tendency  to  better  his  work  while  engaged  in  them. 

877.  Meylan,  George  L.    Standards  and  measurements  of  proficiency  in  physi- 
cal education.   American  physical  education  review,  22:211-14,  April  1917. 

Tests  and  standards  established  at  Columbia  university  in  the  physical  education 
course. 

878.  Monilaw,  William  J.  The  effects  of  training  down  in  weight  on  the 
growing  boy  and  how  to  control  or  abolish  the  practice.  School  review 
25  :  350-60,  May  1917. 

Says  that  we  must  encourage  the  ideal  of  play  and  recreation,  and  not  place  so 
much  emphasis  upon  championships. 

879.  Rockwell,  Ethel.  Athletics  for  elementary  school  girls  Playground 
11 :  94-102,  May  1917. 

880.  Stecher,  William  A.  After-school  physical  education  activities.  Mind 
and  body,  113-18,  May  1917. 

Read  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  physical  education  association,  Pittsburgh 
Pa.,  April  1917.  ' 

881.  Zinman,  Meyer  E.  The  need  for  a  new  ideal  in  physical  training.  Amer- 
ican education,  20 :  540-42,  May  1917. 

The  writer  says  that  vitality,  not  muscular  development,  is  needed  for  our  city 
boys  and  girls,  and  that  there  must  be  an  entire  change  in  the  method  of  conducting 
the  gymnasium  period. 

PLAY  AND  PLAYGROUNDS. 

882.  Bureau  of  educational  experiments,  New  York.  Committee  on  toys  and 
school  equipment.  Playthings.  New  York,  Bureau  of  educational  experi- 
ments, 1917.  [15]  p.  illus.  8\  (Bureau  of  educational  experiments, 
Bulletin  no.  1.) 

883.  Stitt,  Edward  W.  Practical  problems  of  administration  in  school  play- 
grounds.   American  school  board  journal,  54 : 20-21,  81,  May  1917. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

884.  Armstrong-,  Donald  B.,  and  Berkowitz,  J.  H.  An  urban  community  plan 
for  health  and  medical  service.  Reprinted  from  the  Modern  hospital,  vol. 
8,  no.  5,  May  1917.    3  p.  4°. 

Suggests  the  provision  of  medical  and  health  service  on  a  community  basis  in 
cooperation  with  school  groups. 

885.  Church,  Clarence  C.  The  schools  and  leisure  occupation.  American 
schoolmaster,  10 : 145-57,  April  1917. 

Outlines  *'  some  of  the  ways  by  which  the  teacher,  the  course  of  study,  and  the 
school  have  affected  and  can  influence  the  leisure  occupations  of  the  people." 

886.  Smith,  Walter  Robinson.  An  introduction  to  educational  sociology.  Bos- 
ton, New  York  [etc.]  Houghton  Mifflin  company  [1917]  xvii,  412  p.  12°. 
(Riverside  textbooks  in  education,  ed.  by  E.  P.  Cubberley. 

MORAL  EDUCATION. 

887.  Perry,  A.  C,  jr.  The  teacher  as  a  moral  course.  Educational  review, 
53:459-64,  May  1917. 

Says  that  the  chief  factor  in  the  problem  of  moral  training  is  to  improve  the  tech- 
nique of  the  practical  classroom  teachers. 
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RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 

888.  Athearn,  Walter  S.  A  community  system  of  religious  education.  Boston, 
Mass.,  The  Pilgrim  press,  1917.   45  p.   12".    (Maiden  leaflets,  no.  3.) 

g89^   .    Sex  segregation  in  religious  education.    16  p.  16°. 

Reprinted  from  the  Graded  Sunday  school  magazine. 

890.  Lett,  Henry  C.  Bible  courses  in  higher  educational  institutions.  Amer- 
ican schoolmaster,  10 : 105-13,  March  1917. 

MANUAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

891.  Babbitt,  Arthur  B.  The  present  status  of  mechanical  drawing  and  its 
future  in  the  schools.    Industrial-arts  magazine,  6 :  233-36,  June  1917. 

Read  before  the  Boston  manual  training  club,  Boston,  Mass.,  February  10,  1917. 

892.  Bain,  Francis  L.  Co-operative  industrial  education  in  Boston,  Mass. 
Manual  training  magazine,  18 :  365-70,  May  1917.  illus. 

893.  Chancellor,  William  Estabrook.  Vocational  sociology.  Industrial-arts 
magazine,  6 :  223-27,  June  1917. 

894.  Hamilton,  W.  I.  The  place  of  the  prevocational.  School  and  society, 
5 :  515-20,  May  5,  1917. 

895.  Quenioux,  Gaston.  Les  cours  professionnels  de  1'  "  Umanitaria."  Revue 
pedagogique,  70 :  56-63,  January  1917. 

A  description  of  vocational  schools  in  Milan. 

896.  Snedden,  David.  The  illusions  of  "  prevocational  "  education.  School  and 
society,  5 :  511-15,  May  5,  1917. 

Based  on  portions  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  National  society  for  the  pro- 
motion of  industrial  education,  Indianapolis,  February  23,  1917. 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE. 

897.  Hoopes,  Helen  R.  Vocational  guidance  for  women.  Graduate  magazine 
of  the  University  of  Kansas,  15 : 195-200,  April  1917. 

Discusses  the  various  bureaus  of  occupations  for  women. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION,  SCHOOL  GARDENS. 

898.  Claxton,  P.  P.  School  gardening  in  the  food  crisis.  American  review  of 
reviews,  55 :  517-18,  May  1917. 

Presents  many  interesting  statistics. 

899.  Dewey,  John.  Enlistment  for  the  farm.  New  York,  Division  of  intelli- 
gence and  publicity  of  Columbia  university,  1917.  10  p.  12°.  (Columbia 
war  papers,  series  1,  no.  1) 

A  message  to  the  school  boards,  principals,  and  teachers  of  the  nation  on  how 
school  children  can  increase  the  food  supply  of  the  country  in  war  time  and  during 
a  world-wide  shortage  of  food. 

900.  Feasey,  J.  Eaton.  The  educational  use  of  school  gardens.  Contemporary 
review,  111 :  514-20,  April  1917. 

Discusses  the  educational  advantages  of  school  garden  work,  leading  to  arith- 
metic, geography,  botany,  nature  study,  drawing  and  elementary  science. 

901.  Highfill,  LeRoy.  Agricultural  education — some  notes  on  its  develop- 
ment.   Florida  schoolroom,  23 :  3-8,  April  1917. 

Read  at  the  Pinellas  county  association.  Tarpon  Springs,  April  7,  1917. 

902.  Lane,  Winthrop  D.  A  farm  census  in  five  days :  Educational  values  of  a 
war  time  service  for  school  children.   Survey,  38 : 155-56,  May  19,  1917. 

A  plan  put  into  effect  in  New  York  state,  in  April  1917.  The  commission,  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Whitman,  used  the  teachers  and  the  school  children  for  the 
task  of  surveying  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  state,  etc. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS. 

903.  Calvin,  Henrietta  W.    Some  administrative  problems  in  home  economics 

in  the  public  schools.   Journal  of  home  economics,  9: 199-204,  May  1917. 

Presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  home  economics  association  Kansas 
City,  March  2,  1917. 

904.  Heyle,  Essie  Margaret.  The  school  lunch  as  a  project  in  teaching  cooliery 
in  the  elementary  schools.   Journal  of  home  economics,  9 :  205-10,  May  1917. 

905.  Randall,  Leaffa.  Co-operation  of  home  economics  teachers  with  other 
teachers.    Arkansas  teacher,  5 :  2-5,  May  1917. 

906.  Tryon,  Rolla  Milton.    Household  manufactures  in  the  United  States 

1G40-1860;  a  study  in  industrial  history.    Cliicago,  111.,  The  University  of 

Chicago  press  [1917]    413  p.  12°. 

Contains  material  to  meet  the  present-day  demand  for  industrial  history  material 
m  schools  and  colleges. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION. 

907.  American  medical  association.  Council  on  health  and  public  instruc- 
tion. Conference  on  public  health  instruction  in  medical  colleges  and  state 
regulation  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  Chicago,  February  6,  1917.  267- 
314  p.  8°.  (American  medical  association  ljulletin,  vol.  12,  no.  4,  March  15, 
1917.  Public  health  number)  (F.  R.  Green,  secretary,  535  North  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago,  111.) 

Contains  1.  G.  E.  Vincent:  Public  health  training  in  universities,  p.  273-80. 

2.  M.  J.  Rosenau  :  Public  health  instruction  in  medical  schools,  p.  281-93-  Dis- 
cussion, p.  293-300. 

908.  American  medical  association.  Council  on  medical  education.  Report 
of  the  thirteenth  annual  conference,  Chicago,  February  5,  1917.  191-266  p. 
8°.  (American  medical  association  bulletin,  vol.  12,  no.  4,  March  15,  1917. 
Educational  number)  (N.  P.  Col  well,  secretary,  .535  North  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago,  111.) 

Contains:  1.  N.  P.  Colwell :  Progress  of  the  year  in  medical  education,  p.  196- 
206.     2.  H.  D.  Arnold :  The  problem  of  higher  degrees  in  medicine,  p.  207-10. 

3.  A.  D.  Bevan  :  [Economy  of  time  in  preliminary  and  medical  education]  Address 
of  the  chairman,  p.  212-19.  4.  P.  P.  Claxton  :  Economy  of  time  in  preliminary  and 
medical  education,  p.  219-25.  .5.  H.  P.  Judson :  Economy  of  time  in  preliminary 
and  medical  education,  p.  225-32  ;  Discussion,  p.  232-35. 

909.  Burling',  Lancaster  D.  Education,  efficiency  and  economy,  with  special 
reference  to  mining.    Scientific  monthly,  4 :  438-45,  May  1917. 

910.  Hig-bie,  H.  H.  What  is  best  in  engineering  education?  Engineering  edu- 
cation, 7 :  491-504,  April  1917. 

911.  Plew,  W.  R.  The  professional  school  in  higher  education.  Inter-mountain 
educator,  12 :  3-7,  April  1917. 

Read  before  the  Montana  state  teachers'  association. 

CIVIC  EDUCATION. 

912.  Berkey,  J.  M.  Americanization  a  civic  responsibility.  Journal  of  the 
New  York  state  teachers'  association,  4 : 121-27,  May  1917. 

913.  Gruenberg",  Benjamin  C.    What  are  the  opportunities  before  the  high 

schools  of  the  country  in  training  men  for  public  service  and  for  efficient 

citizenship?    School  and  society,  5:577-82,  May  19,  1917. 

From  an  address  at  the  third  National  conference  on  universities  and  public 
service,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  November  16,  1916. 
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914.  Johnston,  Charles  Hughes.  The  high  school  and  modern  citizenship. 
Educational  administration  and  supervision,  3 :  189-206,  April  1917. 

Social  studies  in  the  high  school. 

915.  Lodge,  Gonzalez.  The  value  of  the  classics  in  training  for  citizenship. 
Teachers  college  record,  18:111-21,  March  1917. 

An  address  delivered  before  the  staff  of  Teachers  college,  February  8,  1917. 
910.  Skinner,  E.  Mabel.    Training  for  citizenship.     Journal  of  education, 
85:437-39,  April  19,  1917. 

Helpful  means  of  training  our  boys  and  girls  in  community  civics. 

MILITARY  EDUCATION. 

917.  Averill,  Lawrence  Augustus.    What  of  military  training  in  our  schools? 

American  journal  of  school  hygiene,  1 :  69-73,  April  1917. 

Does  not  approve  of  military  training  in  the  schools  but  recommends  universal 
and  systematic  health  work  throughout  the  entire  school  life  of  the  child. 

918.  Burgess,  W.  R.,  Cummings,  H.  B.,  and  Tomlinson,  W.  P.  Military 
training  in  the  public  school.  An  annotated  bibliography.  Teachers  college 
record,  18 : 141-60,  March  1917. 

919.  Hughes,  Sam.  The  argument  for  a  national  system  of  military  training 
in  the  schools.    Outlook,  116 :  20,  May  2,  1917. 

EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

920.  Banker,  Howard  J.  Coeducation  and  eugenics.  Journal  of  heredity, 
8  :  208-14,  May  1917. 

Women  graduates  of  Syracuse  university  have  very  low  marriage  and  birth  rates — 
those  of  men  graduates  are  much  higher — colleges  perhaps  receive  an  abnormal  type 
of  woman  and  nature  of  education  can  effect  little  change  in  her  unmarriageable 
character. 

921.  Haight,  Elizabeth  Hazelton.  James  Monroe  Taylor :  his  service  for  the 
education  of  women.  Journal  of  the  Association  of  collegiate  alumnae, 
10 :  511-16,  April  1917. 

NEGRO  EDUCATION. 

922.  Willcox,  William  G.  Tuskegee's  future.  Southern  workman,  46 :  268-72. 
May  1917. 

Address  at  celebration  of  Founder's  day,  Tuskegee,  April  5,  1917. 
EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

923.  Wallin,  J.  E.  Wallace.  The  feebleminded  in  the  state  of  Missouri. 
Psychological  clinic,  11 :  55-62,  April  15,  1917. 

Delivered  before  the  Missouri  conference  for  social  welfare.  Columbia.  November 
1916. 

I  The  inadequate  provision  for  feeble-minded  children  in  Missouri  and  the  remedy 

recommended  by  the  Children's  code  commission. 

EDUCATION  EXTENSION. 

')24.  Emerson,  Philip.  The  lecture  plan  in  elementary  evening  school  work. 
Journal  of  education,  85 :  458-60,  April  26,  1917. 

An  account  of  the  plan  worked  out  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  for  supplying  fifth  to  eighth 
grade  work  in  the  evening  school. 

1)25.  Harvey,  L.  D.  The  continuation  school.  Wisconsin  journal  of  educa- 
'      tion,  49  :  95-97,  April  1917. 

Wisconsin's  experience  in  the  development  of  continuation  schools. 
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LIBRARIES  AND  READING. 

926.  Miles,  Dudley.  Socializing  outside  reading.  English  journal  6  ■  330-33 
May  1917. 

Says  that  books  reported  on  in  class  arouse  genuine  inquiries  out  of  class  liours. 

927.  Powell,  Sophy  H.  The  children's  library ;  a  dynamic  factor  in  education. 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  and  New  York  city,  The  H.  AV.  Wilson  company  1917* 
xiv,  460  p.  12\ 

A  careful  study  of  the  relations  of  children's  reading  to  teachers,  parents,  and 
librarians.  It  discusses  the  place  of  reading  in  education,  the  history  of  books 
and  libraries  for  children  and  of  the  library  in  the  elementary  school ;  and  goes  on 
to  the  high  school,  to  the  library  itself,  to  the  latter's  place  in  education,  and  to  the 
special  activities  of  the  library  toward  children. 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION:  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

928.  Suggestions  for  the  conduct  of  educational  institutions  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  to  the  end  that  their  educational  efficiency  may  not 
be  lowered,  and  that  they  may  render  the  largest  amount  of  service  botii 
for  the  present  and  for  the  future;  by  the  Commissioner  of  education. 
Washington,  1917.    8  p. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  June  1,  1917. 

Sir:  Despite  the  fact  that  normal  schools  which  prepare  teachers 
for  elementary  schools  learned  long  ago  that  ^^a  normal  school  with- 
out a  practice  school  is  like  a  swimming  school  without  water/'  and 
that  no  effective  professional  training  can  be  given  without  ample 
opportunity  for  observation  of  the  ordinary  processes  of  teaching 
and  school  organization  and  management,  and  for  practice  in  teach- 
ing under  expert  direction  and  intelligent  sympathetic  criticism,  few 
college  and  university  classes,  schools,  and  departments  of  education 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  high  schools  and  of  superintend- 
ents, supervisors,  principals,  and  special  teachers  made  at  first  any 
provision  for  such  observation  and  practice.  Their  experience  has, 
however,  finally  taught  them  that  high-school  teachers,  superin- 
tendents, supervisors,  principals,  and  teachers  of  special  subjects 
need  opportunity  for  observation  and  practice  during  the  period  of 
their  professional  preparation  no  less  than  do  those  who  are  pre- 
paring to  teach  in  the  elementary  schools,  and,  one  after  another, 
colleges  and  universities  with  classes,  schools,  or  departments  of  edu- 
cation have  established  some  kind  of  practice  or  observation  school 
for  the  use  of  their  students  or  have  made  other  arrangements  for 
them  to  do  work  of  this  kind.  That  information  in  regard  to  the 
organization,  maintenance,  and  use  of  these  schools  and  in  regard 
to  results  obtained  so  far  may  be  available,  I  recommend  that  the 
manuscript  transmitted  herewith  on  practice  teaching  for  teachers  in 
secondary  schools  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. This  manuscript  was  prepared  by  Mr..  A.  K.  Mead,  of  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  as  a  result  of  an  extensive  stud}^  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  has  been  revised  for  the  use  of  this  bureau  at  my  request. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton,  Commissioner, 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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PRACTICE  TEACHING  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS/ 


REPORT  OF  A  STUDY  OF  INSTITUTIONS  WITH  TEACHER- 
TRAINING  DEPARTMENTS. 

By  A.  R.  Mead. 

During  the  year  1914-15,  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to  aU  heads  of 
departments  of  education  and  deans  of  schools  and  coUeges  of  educa- 
tion listed  in  the  directory  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
The  questions  asked  were  as  follows: 

1.  For  practice  teaching  for  prospective  secondary  teachers,  do  you  use  your  own 
high  school,  or  a  public  high  school  not  under  your  control? 

2.  How  many  prospective  secondary  teachers  actually  do  practice  teaching? 

3.  How  much  teaching  does  each  person  do? 

4.  How  are  these  persons  selected? 

5.  Who  actually  supervises  the  practice  teaching? 

6.  If  you  utilize  a  public  high  school,  what  does  the  privilege  cost,  and  upon  what 
is  the  cost  based? 

7.  How  do  you  administer  practice  teaching  when  the  subject  concerned  is  a  labora- 
tory science? 

8.  Please  give  any  suggestions  you  desire  regarding  what  you  consider  the  best  gen- 
eral organization  and  administration  of  this  type  of  professional  training. 

The  classification  of  the  returns  was  made  upon  about  the  same 
basis  as  that  used  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Johnston  for  the  Society  of  CoUege 
Teachers  of  Education  (see  Year  Book  for  1914,  p.  8).  In  the  State 
university  group,  30  replies  were  received;  from  the  second  group, 
large  non-State  universities,  13  repHes  were  received,  if  Cornell  be 
included;  from  the  third  group  there  were  133  i;eplies;  and  from  the 
State  agricultural  coUeges  there  were  6.  This  makes  the  total  of 
replies  182.  In  addition,  a  few  letters  from  individuals  not  represent- 
ing any  institution  were  received.  The  total  number  of  institutions 
to  which  questionnaires  were  sent  was  295.  Shghtly  less  than  65 
per  cent  of  the  institutions  replied. 

Of  the  first  group,  the  following  institutions  made  no  provision  for 
student  teaching  for  prospective  secondary  teachers:  Alabama,  Illi- 
nois, Kentucky,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  New  Mexico,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  Vermont,  Virginia;  total,  10,  or  33 J  per  cent  of  the  State 
universities.  Of  this  group  which  do  not  make  such  provisions,  the 
foUov/ing  are  planning  to  establish  such  work:  lUinois,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Vermont,  Virginia.    It  is  probable  that  others  are  plan- 

1  Much  of  the  material  in  this  bulletin  was  gathered  by  the  committee  on  practice  teaching  of  the  Society 
of  College  Teachers  of  Education.  The  studies  of  Mead,  Chambers,  Childs,  and  Gray  are  from  reports  of 
this  committee;  likewise  most  of  the  descriptions  of  systems  utihzed  by  different  institutions.  The  bibli- 
ography was  compiled  by  Dr.  Romiett  Stevens  and  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
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ning  such  work;  but  their  rephes  do  not  reveal  the  fact.  Then  it 
appears  that  66.6  per  cent  of  the  State  universities  reporting  are 
actually  giving  this  work,  and  83.3  per  cent  are  either  giving  or  plan- 
ning to  give  it. 

STATE  UNIVERSITIES. 


Student  teaching  for  prospective  secondary  teachers. 


Universities. 

Secondary  school 
used. 

Number 
of  pros- 
pective 

teachers. 

Amount 

mester 
hours)* 

Own.i 

Public.i 

Arkansas 

X 
X 

2  50 
30-40 
10-15 
2  10 
220 
75 
2-6 
100 
60 

10 
5 

California 

(jrcorgia 

X 

3  1 

1-  5 

2-  3 
2. 5-5 

5 

Idaho 

X 

Iowa 

X 

Kansas 

X 

X 

Maine  

X 

X 

5 
10 

10 

(') 

5 

Missouri  

X 

Montana  

X 

10 
10-20 
20 
30 

Nevada  

X 

North  Dakota  

X 

Ohio  State  

X 

Oregon  

X 

61 

36 

5 

X 

li-2§ 
4 

Utah  

X 

30 
40 
10-15 

Washington  

X 
X 

28 

West  Virginia  

5 

X 

Total  

8 

11 

614-648 
32-34 
30 
22 

80A-89J 
5 

Average  

Median  

Average  deviation  

2.2 

1  The  cross  ( X )  means  yes. 

2  Approximately. 

8  Includes  observation. 

*  Given  as  "Two  months'  observation  and  two  months'  practice." 
6  Required  of  "all  who  take  course  in  senior  year." 


HOW  THE  STUDENT  TEACHER  IS  SELECTED  AT  STATE  UNIVERSITIES. 

Arkansas. — Persons  who  major  in  school  of  education  teach  the  subject  they  desire 
to  specialize  in, 

California. — Furnish  teaching  for  all  "cadets.  " 
Georgia. — Persons  detailed  from  class, 

Idaho. — Seniors  given  first  choice;  those  with  most  preparation  given  preference. 

Iowa. — Seniors  in  university.    Selected  by  methods  teachers. 

Kansas. — Seniors  or  graduates  who  are  candidates  for  State  teacher's  certificates. 
Usually  have  a  special  methods  course.  ^ 

Maine. — One  semester  of  education  is  a  prerequisite.  Recommended  by  major 
instructor  and  approved  by  dean  of  department  of  education. 

Minnesota. — On  basis  of  university  major, 

Missouri. — By  the  superintendent  of  the  university  schools, 

Montana. — Preliminary  work  in  education  and  in  major  subject,  as  basis. 

Nevada.— Those  taking  ''Education  3,  Theory  and  Practice,  " 

North  Dakota. — Seniors  in  school  of  education. 

Ohio  State. — Required  of  all  seniors  in  college  of  education. 

Oregon. — Dean  of  school  of  education,  head  of  collegiate  department,  and  principal 
of  high  school  cooperate  to  make  selection. 

Texas. — Required  of  all  who  desire  the  teacher's  diploma. 

Utah. — Seniors  meeting  requirements  for  high-school  diploma. 

Washington. — Students  elect  work  subject  to  approval  of  instructor  in  charge. 
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West  Virginia. — Any  person  qualified  to  take  education  course. 
Wyoming. — Required  of  seniors  in  department  of  education. 

BY  V/HOM  TEACHING  IS  SUPERVISED. 

Arkansas. — Supervisor  of  training  and  critic  teachers. 

California. — Two  experienced  men  teachers;  heads  of  departments  less  frequently. 
Georgia. — Teacher  in  charge. 

Idaho. — High-school  principal  and  department  of  education.  In  some  cases  col- 
legiate department  exercises  minor  supervision. 

Iowa. — Special  methods  teacher  is  head  of  department  in  high  school  and  supervises 
the  work.    Some  supervision  by  general  methods  teacher. 

Kansas. — Principal  of  school  who  is  also  assistant  professor  of  education.  Repre- 
sentative of  the  collegiate  department. 

Maine. — Principal  of  high  school  and  professor  of  education. 

Minnesota. — Special  supervisor. 

Missouri. — Superintendent  of  university  school  and  representative  of  collegiate 
department  concerned  and  some  special  supervisors. 

Montana. — Five  critic  teachers,  members  of  faculty  of  Missoula  County  high  school, 
with  professor  of  education. 

Nevada. — Instructor  who  gives  theory  and  practice. 

North  Dakota. — Superintendent  with  general  supervision  and  regular  teachers  with 
specific  management. 

Ohio  State. —'Pmiessor  of  principles  and  practice. 

Oregon. — Department  of  education. 

Texas. — Professor  of  art  or  teaching  and  his  assistants. 

Utah. — Training  school  department  supervisor  and  representative  of  the  depart- 
ment of  education. 

Washington. — One  member  of  department  of  education  and  regular  teacher. 
West  Virginia. — Department  of  education. 

Wyoming. — Professor  of  secondary  education  has  general  charge.  Special  supervi- 
sion given  by  teacher  of  branch  in  high  school. 

COST  OF  USE  OF  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Iowa. — Each  teacher  observed  in  paid  $10  per  month.  The  supervising  teacher  of 
practice  teaching  is  paid  one-half  of  salary  by  the  university  and  one-half  by  local 
school  board. 

Montana. — The  critic  teachers,  members  of  high-school  staff,  receive  $40  each. 
Nevada. — Allow  student  teacher  to  act  as  substitute  teacher  in  high  school,  in  case 
of  sickness,  for  one  week. 

HOW  WORK  WAS  ADMINISTERED  WHEN  SUBJECT  WAS  A  LABORATORY 

SCIENCE. 

The  replies  were  too  indefinite  to  be  of  much  value.  They  seem  to 
indcate  that  actual  laboratory  work  is  done  by  the  student  teacher. 

SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

1 .  Model  or  practice  school  should  be  a  part  of  the  school  of  educa- 
tion. 

2.  Greatest  need  for  typical  high-school  experience  in  a  real  pubhc 
high  school.  A  separate  school  under  university  control  should  be 
established  only  when  the  other  can  not  be  secured,  and  even  then 
it  should  not  pose  as  a  model  school. 

3.  To  use  own  high  school  gives  satisfaction. 
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4.  First,  student  in  senior  year  should  have  observation  in  the 
second  semester.  Second,  this  should  be  followed  by  one  more 
semester  of  work  composed  entirely  of  teaching  in  a  real  high  school. 
Supervision  under  experts  from  education  department. 

5.  Student  teaching  in  eighth  grade  is  better  than  teaching  but  one 
subject  in  a  high  school  for  practice  work. 

6.  '^I  believe  the  only  successful  plan  is  to  have  a  school  for 
observation  and  practice  under  the  complete  control  of  the  school  of 
education.  Then  you  can  command  and  get  things  done  without 
begging  and  compromising  with  other  powers." 

7.  Make  use  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  high  school  for 
the  work,  remove  the  weak  candidates  and  do  not  allow  them  to 
teach,  and  give  student  teacher  full  power  and  control  over  class. 

8.  Use  school  under  your  own  control  and  supplement  it  with 
work  in  a  public  high  school. 

9.  Favor  supervision  by  department  supervisor  and  coUege  depart- 
ment of  education. 

10.  Should  have  own  practice  school,  the  teachers  of  which  you 
could  select  and  you  should  have  entire  management  of  it. 

These  show  that  five,  or  one-half,  prefer  to  have  a  high  school 
controlled  by  the  university,  college,  or  school  or  department  of 
education.  Other  suggestions  are  so  scattered  that  they  show  no 
agreement. 

NONSTATE  UNIVERSITIES. 


Student  teaching  for  prospective  secondary  teachers. 


Universities. 

Secondary  school 
used. 

Number  of 
prospective 
teachers. 

Amount  of 
teaching 

done 
(semester 
hours). 

Own.i 

Public.i 

X 

(2) 
X 
X 

75 

5 
40 

V) 
(») 

15 

(») 
{') 

30 
100 
25 

3  1-2 

X 

62 

X 

X 

X 

5 

xxxxx 

20 

95 
(10) 

IS 

2 

11 

290 
41 
30 
27 

32. 1-38. 6 
4-4.8 
4.55 

1  The  cross  ( X )  means  yes. 

2  Uses  classes  in  private  schools  and  in  social  settlements,  as  well  as  own  high  scuool. 
8  Maximum  of  about  seven  semester  hours  required  of  candidates  for  degree. 

*  All  who  complete  course. 

5  Work  very  limited. 

6  Uses  eighth  grade  for  most  of  work. 
'  No  practice  teaching. 

8  Work  now  being  organized. 

9  Use  also  assistantships  in  luiiversity. 

10  Depends  upon  previous  experience. 
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HOW  THE  STUDENT  TEACHER  IS  SELECTED  AT  NON-STATE   UNI VERSITrES. 

Northvjestem. — By  heads  of  collegiate  departments  concerned. 
New  York  University. — Selected  by  dean. 

Pennsylvania. — All  seniors  in  school  of  education  required  to  do  this  teaching. 

Pittsburgh. — All  persons  who  complete  course  in  school  of  education. 

Teachers  College. — Matter  settled  very  largely  by  the  student's  faculty  adviser. 

Harvard. — Certain  senior  and  graduate  students. 

Cincinnati. — Selected  by  professor  of  secondary  education. 

Leland  Stanford. — Elective  for  graduate  students. 

Chicago. — Required  of  all  college  of  education  students,  and  elective  for  arts  and 
science  students. 

Washington  {St.  Louis). — "Fitness  for  certain  subjects." 

George  Washington. — All  without  successful  teaching  experience. 

WHO  ACTUALLY  SUPERVISES  THE  PRACTICE  TEACHING. 

Northwestern. — Critic  teachers  and  professor  of  secondary  education. 
New  York  University. — One  of  the  instructors  of  the  school  of  pedagogy. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. — The  professor  and  assistant  professor  of  educational 
practice. 

Pittsburgh. — ''Our  own  supervisor,  the  principal  of  high  school." 

Teachers  College. — "Instructor  of  methods  classes  and  heads  of  departments  in  schools." 

Harvard. — Professor  of  secondary  education  has  general  charge.  "The  teacher  of 
the  department  in  the  high  school;  the  principal." 

Cincinnati. — Professor  of  secondary  education  and  the  regular  teacher  of  the  class 
where  the  teaching  is  done. 

Leland  Stanford. — Member  of  the  department  of  education  has  general  charge.  la 
assisted  by  school  principals,  and  professors  of  collegiate  departments  who  permit 
practice  teaching  in  their  classes. 

Chicago. — Regular  room  teacher  and  some  members  of  the  collegiate  department 
concerned  in  the  college  of  education,  e.  g.,  department  of  history. 

Washington  {St.  Louis).— The  regular  teacher  of  the  room  and  the  professor  of 
education. 

George  Washington. — Professor  of  education  and  the  regular  teacher  of  the  room. 

In  seven  of  these  cases  the  real  supervision  is  conducted  by  a  com- 
bination— a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  department  or  school  of  edu- 
cation and  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  school  where  the  teaching  is 
done.  In  but  one  institution,  Leland  Stanford,  is  it  evident  from  the 
returns  that  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  liberal  arts  faculty  helps 
in  the  supervision,  and  in  this  case  it  is  probably  only  with  such 
instances  as  teaching  done  by  student  teachers  in  college  classes. 
Outside  of  these  two  generalizations,  it  seems  to  be  evident  that  wide 
variation  exists. 

THE  COST  OF  THE  USE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

At  Pittsburgh  the  school  granting  the  privilege  of  student  teaching 
is  given  a  scholarship  for  two  hours'  work  in  the  classes  in  education. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  board  of  education  pays  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  student  teacher.  At  Teachers  College  the  student 
teacher  may  receive  remuneration  for  the  service,  but  it  is  not*  appar- 
ent that  the  college  makes  any  money  payment  for  the  service.  This 
is  true  because  the  work  is  largely  that  of  substitute  teachers  in  the 
city  schools.    At  Harvard,  ''in  return  for  each  position  occupied  by 
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one  of  our  students,  we  grant  a  single  course  free  of  tuition  to  any 
teacher  named  by  the  superintendent  of  the  town."  In  the  following 
institutions  the  privilege  of  student  teaching  in  the  public  high  school 
is  given  at  no  expense  to  the  school  or  department  of  education: 
George  Washington,  Washington  (St.  Louis),  Leland  Stanford,  Cin- 
cinnati, Pennsylvania,  New  York  University;  total,  six.  Others  do 
not  use  a  high  school,  or  do  not  report  anything  under  this  item. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  STUDENT  TEACHING  FOR  LABORATORY  SCIENCE. 

At  Northwestern  the  student  teacher  must  take  charge  of  labora- 
tory periods  as  if  the  class  were  his  own.  At  Pittsburgh  the  first 
year  is  often  spent  chiefly  as  a  laboratory  assistant,  the  second  year  is 
that  of  teaching,  and  the  laboratory  work  is  extra.  At  Teachers 
College  the  student  teacher  acts  as  assistant.  This  covers  a  period  of 
nine  weeks.  At  Harvard  the  student  teacher  actually  directs  the 
laboratory  work.  At  the  University  of  Cincinnati  the  student  begins 
as  assistant  and  later  does  actual  teaching.  At  Leland  Stanford  some 
few  do  assistant  work  in  freshman  class  of  the  college.  At  Chicago 
the  teacher  takes  actual  charge  of  the  laboratory  period.  George 
Washington,  Washington,  New  York  University,  and  Pennsylvania 
report  that  they  have  as  yet  done  nothing  with  this  kiud  of  work. 

This  reveals  two  domuiant  practices :  First,  acting  as  assistant  in 
the  laboratory;  second,  combining  this  with  some  real  direction  of 
laboratory  work. 

SUGGESTIONS   AS    TO    ORGANIZATION   AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  reply  from  Cornell  University  recommends  the  New  York  City 
•'teachers  in  training"  plan.  From  Johns  Hopkins  comes  the  state- 
ment that  the  plan  of  using  public  high  schools  has  certain  advan- 
tages, if  it  can  be  established  upon  a  cooperative  basis.  The  following 
from  Northwestern  seems  very  good :  (1 )  A  practice  school  over  which 
you  have  absolute  control;  (2)  a  good  corps  of  critic  teachers;  (3)  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  all  the  heads  of  the  departments  in  the 
university.  These  three  things  are  necessary.  The  Pittsburgh  plan  is 
liked  very  much  at  that  institution.  It  has  one  defect,  i.  e.,  that  the 
distance  from  the  school  of  education  to  the  high  school  is  often  too 
great  to  work  to  efficiency.  Harvard  University,  with  its  system  of 
cooperation  between  the  university  and  public  high  schools,  would 
add  pay  from  the  university  to  critic  teachers  in  pubhc  schools  for 
good  supervision.  At  Cincinnati  the  fact  that  the  college  of  teachers 
is  a  part  of  the  city  system  ehminates  many  difficulties  found  in  other 
plans.  From  Stanford  comes  the  following  statement:  ''The  thing 
most  needed  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  university  and  not  a  department 
machinery  and  interest."  From  the  school  of  education.  University 
of  Chicago:  ''Separate  observation  courses  have  been  aboHshed.'' 
Theory  and  practice  courses  have  been  broken  up  into  theory  courses 
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and  practice  courses,  in  order  to  protect  the  practice  from,  neglect. 
The  opinion  from  Washington  University  and  George  Washington 
University  is  that  the  practice  school  should  be  under  control  of  the 
institution  giving  the  training. 

Here,  again,  is  variety  of  opinion.  There  seems  to  be  no  general 
agreement  in  these  suggestions. 

OTHER  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

Student  teaching  for  prospective  secondary  teachers. 


Names. 


Alfred  University  

Alma  College  

Ashland  College  

Baldwin-Wallace  College  

Bcllevue  College  

Beloit  College  

Bowdoin  College  

Brown  University  

Central  College  

Clark  College  

Coe  College  

College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Colorado  College  

Cotner  College  

Dakota  Weslcyan  University . . . 

University  of  Denver  

Doane  College  

Earlham  College  

Elon  College  

Fairmount  College  

Franklin  College  

Geneva  College  

Grand  Island  College  

Greenville  College  (111.)  

Grinnell  College  

Gustavus  Adolphus  College  

Hanover  College  

Hastings  College  

Heidelberg  University  

Henry  Kendall  College  

Hiram  College  

Hope  College  

Howard  University  (col.)  

Juniata  College  

Kalamazoo  College   

ElingLoIlege  

Lawrence  College  

Lebanon  Valley  College  

Lehigh  University  

Lincoln  Memorial  University . . . 

Macalster  College  

Mlddlebury  College  

Milton  College  

Milwaukee- Downer  College  

Missouri  Valley  College  

Missouri  Wesleyan  College  


Secondary  school 
used. 


Own.i     Public.  I 


X 
X 
X 

2  X 


Number  of 
prospec- 
tive 
teachers. 


5-6 
4 

<  12 
13 
6-12 


6 
15 
4-7 
8-10 

25 
0 
20 


(») 


1&-20 
8 
4 

4-5 
&-10 


10-15 

(20) 

2-6 
18-20 


4 

12-20 

(25) 

12-15 
25 
5 


Amount  of 
teaching 

done 
(semester 
hours). 


3 
1-2 

5 

7  8-30 
3 

M 

4-5 

10  1 

20 
5-10 

(12) 

3 

13  4 

(14) 
(15) 

16  8 

(18) 

5 

(19) 


(21) 
(22) 


1^ 


(23) 
(24) 

(2-.) 
(26) 
(27) 
(28) 


4 

2 

12 

2 

16 

(29) 

6 

(30) 

40-50 

2-4 

13 

(3,) 

6 

(32) 

1  The  cross  (X)  means  yes. 

2  Joint  control  of  a  single  school. 
8  Ten  weeks. 

<  Approximately. 

6  "  About  a  month's  work." 

6  "From  one  day  to  two  months." 

7  "150  to  600  periods." 

8  Uses  subfrcshman  class. 

9  25  per  cent  of  seniors. 

10  "About  20  hours." 

11  "Very  few." 

12  Very  little. 

n  Two  replies  received;  one  gave  "30  hours  or  more. 
i<  Very  little;  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  periods  a 

student. 
15  Two  hours  per  week. 
"  One  year,  4  hours  a  week. 


"One  hour  a  day." 

Only  a  few  days'. 

Three  to  five  hours  a  week. 

About  50  per  cent  of  prospective  teachers. 

Two  weeks  to  one  y  ear. 

One  semester. 

Minimum,  15  hours. 

Six  weeks. 

All  seniors. 

Average  2  hours  a  week. 

About  6  hours  a  week. 

Four  weeks. 

One  class  a  day. 

Two  weeks  in  two  subjects. 

Half  a  year. 

One  class  one  semester. 
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.Students  teaching  for  prospective  secondary  teachers — Continued. 


Names. 


Secondary  school 
used. 


Own.  Public. 


Number  of 
prospec- 
tive 
teachers. 


Amount  of 
teaching 

done 
(semester 
hours). 


Moimt  Union  College  

Muskingum  College  

Nebraska  Woslcyan  University . 

Oberlin  College   . 

Ohio  Northern  University  

Ohio  Wesleyan  University  

Ottawa  University  

Otterbein  University  

Park  (  ollege  

Ripon  College  

College  of  St.  Elizabeth  , 

St.  Johns  University  (Minn.) ... 

St.  Olaf  College  

Shaw  University  

Southwestern  University  (Tex.) 

Susquehanna  University  , 

Swarthrnoro  College  , 

Tarkio  College  

Temple  University  

Texas  Woman's  College  , 

Trinity  College  (N.  C.)  

Upper  Iowa  University  , 

Whitman  College  , 

College  of  William  and  Mary  

Yankton  College  , 

York  College  


Total  

Average  

Average  deviation  (57  institutions). 
Median  (53  institutions)  


46 


25 
8 
10 
22 
10-16 


5 
2-3 


6 

15-20 


15 
3 
14 

8-10 
25-30 
2 


(«) 
(') 

C) 

(») 


7 

6-10 
30 
5-6 
5 


35 


700-754 
12.3-13.2 
7.02 
10 


12  95.5-128.6 
U3.08-4.X 
W2.1 
«2.6 


»  Joint  control  of  a  single  school. 

2  Utilizes  summer  session  of  local  high  school  for  the  work. 

8  About  one  week. 

<  Practice,  50  hours. 

&  Five  to  ten  hours  a  week. 

6  Eight  to  ten  hours  a  week. 


7  Six  to  eight  weeks  of  practice. 

8  Varying  amounts. 

9  Three  hours  a  week. 

10  Five  hours  a  week. 

11  Four  hours  a  week. 

12  For  31  institutions. 


The  semester  hours  here  tabulated  are  obtained  by  two  methods:  First,  the  amount 
of  teaching  was  sometimes  stated  in  semester  hours;  second,  in  other  cases  it  was 
estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  class  periods  actually  taught,  counting  18 
such  periods  as  one  semester  hour.  In  computing  the  average  deviations,  but  one 
set  of  measures  has  been  used,  i.  e.,  the  one  measure  and  the  minimum,  for  example, 
the  measures  for  Temple  University  are  25-30,  and  25  was  the  only  one  used.  In 
the  totals  for  institutions  using  >'Own"  or  ''Public"  high  school,  there  are  nine 
cases  in  which  both  kinds  are  used.  Also,  Beloit  reports  that  the  students  of  the 
methods  class  teach  each  other.  A  number  of  institutions,  not  in  the  table,  report 
the  same  practice,  but  give  no  other  data,  and  so  are  not  here  included. 

Some  of  the  institutions  offer  practice  teaching,  but  not  for  sec- 
ondary teachers.  Berea  College  offers  this  work,  but  only  for  the 
training  of  country  school  teachers.  Two  institutions  report  that  they 
do  not  deem  it  wise  to  offer  such  work.    One  writes: 

There  are  a  number  of  normal  schools  in  this  State  which  teach  methods  and  nothing 
else  much,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  the  mission  of  this  school  to  give  something  that  can 
not  be  gotten  there,,  I  base  my  work  on  the  assumption  that  there  are  certain  things 
which  everyone  should  know,  whether  he  teaches  or  not.  I  build  it  around  two  or 
three  subjects  as  centers;  one  of  these  is  genetic  psychology,  another  abnormal  psy- 
chology, and  another  hygiene. 
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Another  writes : 

The  practice  school  is  usually  too  artificial  to  be  worth  much.  In  my  opinion  the 
smaller  colleges  will  do  best  without  it. 

Fifty-seven  of  these  institutions  offer  practice  teaching  for  sec- 
ondary teachers  amounting  to  two  or  three  semester  hours,  about  700 
students  sharing  in  this  kind  of  work.  Fifty-eight  of  these  insti- 
tutions offer  no  such  work  for  secondary  teachers,  yet  send  their 
graduates  into  high  schools  to  teach.  Approximately  50  per  cent  of 
the  third  group,  then,  recognize  the  value  of  this  work  to  the  extent 
of  offering  a  low  minimum  of  it,  while  the  other  50  per  cent  do  not 
offer  it  at  all. 

HOW  THE  STUDENT  TEACHERS  ARE  SELECTED. 

Alfred  University. — "They  are  seniors  who  have  shown  teaching  ability  in  the 
education  work  of  the  junior  year.  They  must  also  have  the  indorsement  of  the 
college  department"  concerned. 

Alina  College.— "The  head  of  the  department  of  education  and  the  superintendent 
of  schools  consider  the  qualifications  of  the  candidate  and  the  need  of  the  school  and 
select  on  that  basis." 

Ashland  College. — ' '  All  persons  who  finish  our  normal  course. ' '  ' '  By  the  head  of  the 
department." 

Baldwin-Wallace  College. — ''From  junior  and  senior  college  classes.  Very  few 
juniors." 

Bellevue  College. — Required  of  all  who  receive  college  first-grade  certificate  for 
Nebraska. 

Beloit  College. — ^Membership  in  methods  class  gives  privilege  of  teaching  members 
of  same  class. 
Bowdoin  College. — "By  the  professor  of  education." 

Brown  University. — "Partly  by  myself"  (professor  of  education),  "partly  by  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  and  partly  by  the  school  committee." 

Central  College  (Mo.). — All  who  meet  State  requirements  for  college  graduates* 
State  certificate.  "These  are  seniors  in  the  college.  We  allow  the  stronger  ones  to 
begin  in  the  first  semester.  The  less  promising  we  reserve  until  we  are  sure  they  will 
graduate,  and  until  they  have  fulfilled  all  the  other  requirements." 

Clarh  College. — "Only  students  who  gave  promise  of  success.  With  a  single  excep- 
tion, they  were  men  of  high  standing  both  in  their  general  college  work  and  in  ped- 
agogy.   We  mean  to  have  it  regarded  as  a  privilege." 

Coe  College. — "By  the  oflficer  of  the  subfreshman  class  on  scholarship." 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York. — Student  approved  first  by  head  of  collegiate 
department  concerned,  and  then  by  head  of  department  of  education. 

Colorado  College. — Students  make  application  for  the  work.  Reply  did  not  state 
further  methods,  if  any  used. 

Cotner  University. — Selected  by  the  head  of  the  department  of  education. 

Dakota  Wesley  an  University. — Work  is  elective. 

University  of  Denver. — Selected  by  head  of  department  of  education. 
Doane  College.— Required  of  all  seniors  who  are  candidates  for  teachers'  certifi- 
cates. 

Earlham  College. — Some  juniors  and  seniors  selected  by  superintendent  and  high- 
school  principal. 

Elan  College. — Selected  from  classes  of  third  and  fourth  year  students. 
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Fairmount  College. — Selected  by  the  department  of  education  in  consultation 
with  the  departments  in  which  the  teaching  is  to  be  done. 

Franklin  College  (Ind.). — Recommended  by  department  of  education  in  college  and 
selected  by  the  city  superintendent. 

Geneva  College. — Selected  by  head  of  department  of  education  and  psychology. 

Grand  Island  College. — "By  president,  head  of  department  of  education,  and  head 
of  department  in  which  teaching  is  done,  in  conference." 

Greenville  College. — "On  recommendation  of  heads  of  departments." 

Grinnell  College. — Membership  in  class  on  methods  and  sanction  of  superintendent 
of  schools. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College. — Seniors  who  wish  State  certificate. 
Hanover  College. — "By  the  president." 

Hastings  College. — "Have  been  able  so  far  to  supply  work  for  all  desiring  it." 
Heidelberg  University. — "By  the  professor  of  education." 
Henry  Kendall. — Use  advanced  students  to  assist  in  academy. 
Hiram  College. — "Seniors  expecting  to  teach  who  have  had  prerequisite  course." 
Hope  College. — Seniors  who  make  average  of  85  per  cent  in  all  other  work. 
Howard  University  (colored). — All  seniors  required  to  do  practice  teaching. 
Juniata  College — Required  of  all  who  elect  course  in  high-school  methods. 
Kalamazoo  College. — "Each  member  of  class  in  pedagogy  takes  his  turn  in  alpha- 
betical order."    Required  of  all  in  class. 
King  College. — "By  the  president." 

Lawrence  College. — Selected  by  head  of  department  of  education. 
Lebanon  Valley  College. — No  report  on  this  point. 
Lehigh  University. — Apparently  the  work  is  elective. 
Lincoln  Memorial  University. — No  report  on  this  point. 
Macalester  College. — Required  of  all  who  expect  to  teach. 

Middlebury  College. — "By  the  head  of  the  department  on  the  basis  of  pedagogical, 
academic,  and  personal  qualifications." 

Milton  College. — Membership  in  class  in  pedagogy  for  some.  Others  as  to  special 
fitness. 

Milwauhee-DovMer  College. — Required  of  all  candidates  for  certificates  or  degree  in 
home  economics. 

Missouri  Valley  College. — "All  those  who  take  the  course  teach." 

Missouri  Wesleyan  College. — Those  preparing  for  State  certificate. 

Mount  Union  College. — "From  upper  classmen  who  are  endeavoring  to  meet  the 
new  school  code  and  who  have  had  preceding  theory." 

Muskingum  College. — Report  does  not  reveal  procedure. 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University. — "All  seniors  who  have  had  prerequisites." 

Oberlin  College. — "All  members  of  the  class  in  practice  teaching."  Limited  to 
summer  work  in  1914. 

Ohio  Northern  University. — Report  does  not  reveal  practice  followed. 

Ottawa  University. — Excellence  in  content  subject  and  in  course  in  principles  of 
secondary  method. 

Otterbein  Co Z/^'grc.— Report  does  not  reveal  actual  practice  followed. 

Park  College.- — By  the  professor  of  education. 

Ripon  College. — By  professor  of  education. 

College  of  St.  Elizabeth.— Juniors  and  seniors  who  elect  pedagogy  courses. 
St.  Johns  University. — On  basis  of  at  least  two  years'  college  work. 
St.  Olaf  College.— Seniova  who  received  sanction  of  department  concerned  with 
content  subject  and  who  are  taking  15  semester  hours  in  education. 
Shaw  University  (colored). — Work  too  recent  to  report  on  in  detail. 
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Southwestern  University  {Tex.). — Head  of  department  of  education,  principal  of 
secondary  school,  and  president.  Then  names  are  submitted  to  entire  faculty  for 
ratification. 

Susquehanna  University, — "By  the  president." 

Swarthmore  College. — ^All  -who  do  this  have  had  at  least  15  semester  hours  of  edu- 
cation. 

Tarkio  College. — Required  of  all  who  are  candidates  for  State  certificates. 
Temple  University. — "By  heads  of  college  departments." 
Texas  Woman^s  College. —FrB^ctice  followed  not  revealed  by  answer. 
Trinity  College  (N.  C). — Work  too  recent  to  report  practice  followed. 
Upper  Iowa  University. — Elective  for  seniors. 

Whitman  College. — City  superintendent  selects  from  list  submitted  to  him. 
College  of  William  and  Mary. — Required  of  all  applicants  for  teachers'  diploma  in 
last  year  of  course.   Assignments  made  by  professor  of  education. 

Yankton  College. — Professor  of  normal  work  and  heads  of  college  departments. 
York  College. — By  professor  of  education  and  regular  teacher. 

The  following  methods  of  selection  occur  frequently  enough  to 
make  them  noticeable:  (1)  By  professor  of  education;  (2)  by  pro- 
fessor of  education  and  superintendent  of  schools;  (3)  by  professor 
of  education  and  head  of  collegiate  department  concerned;  (4)  largely 
on  the  basis  of  membership  in  senior  class.  Outside  of  these  the 
above  shows  a  very  marked  variation.  Attention  is  here  called  to 
the  method  used  at  Southwestern  University,  Hope  College,  Mil- 
waukee-Downer, and  Whitman  College.  Attention  is  also  called  to 
the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  president  of  the  college  makes  the 
selection. 

HOW  THE  PRACTICE  TEACHING  IS  SUPERVISED. 

Alfred  University. — Professor  of  education  gives  actual  supervision,  occasionally 
assisted  by  other  members  of  the  faculty  who  have  training  in  education.  "Theoreti- 
cally the  class  teacher  criticizes  plans  and  class  teaching  also,  in  practice.  I  find 
the  teachers,  with  the  exception  of  the  principal,  unable  to  give  any  help." 

Alma  College. — Cooperation  among  superintendent,  professor  of  education,  and  pro- 
fessor of  collegiate  department  concerned,  but  plan  yet  indefinite. 

Ashland  College. — Usually  done  by  regular  class  teacher.  Later  return  states  that 
this  is  done  by  the  ward  principal. 

Baldwin- Wallace  College. — Professor  of  collegiate  department  concerned. 

Bellevue  College. — Regular  high-school  teachers  and  professor  of  education. 

Beloit  College. — Professor  of  pedagogy  and  heads  of  departments  in  teachers '  courses. 

Bowdoin  College. — "Principals." 

Brown  University. — Done  by  supervising  teacher  and  professor  of  educational  psy- 
chology. 

Central  College. — By  assistant  professor  of  philosophy  and  education. 

Clark  College. — "The  practice  teachers  were  visited  by  a  representative  of  the 
State  board  of  education,  by  the  local  superintendent,  by  a  representative  of  the 
college,  and  received  suggestions  more  or  less  from  them  all." 

Coe  College. — Not  much  actual  supervision.  What  is  given  is  done  by  person  in 
charge  of  subfreshman  class. 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York. — Supervised  by  instructor  in  secondary  teaching. 

Colorado  College. — Regular  teachers,  principals,  and  professor  of  education,  the  two 
latter  visiting  occasionally. 
102796°— 17  2 
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Cotner  University. — Professor  of  education  and  regular  teachers. 
Dakota  Wesley  an  University. — Regular  teacher . 

University  of  Denver. — Principal,  occasionally  assisted  by  professor  of  education. 
Doane  College. — Professor  of  education;  also  regular  teacher. 

Earlham  College. — Superintendent  and  principal  give  a  course  in  observation  and 
practice  teaching  and  have  full  charge  of  the  work. 
Elon  College. — Professor  of  pedagogy. 

Fairmount  College. — "Heads  of  departments  where  teaching  is  done;"  that  is,  the 
regular  teachers. 

FranJclin  College. — Superintendent  and  high-school  teachers. 

Geneva  College. — Superintendent  of  public  schools. 

Grand  Island  College. — Professor  of  education  and  regular  teachers. 

Greenville  College. — By  regular  class  teachers, 

Grinnell  College. — Report  does  not  reveal  how  this  is  done, 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College. — Professor  of  education  and  heads  of  collegiate  depart- 
ments concerned. 

Heidelberg  University. — Regular  class  teacher  and  member  of  collegiate  department 
concerned. 
Hiram  College. — Professor  of  education. 

Howard  University  (colored). — Regular  class  teacher  and  member  of  university 
faculty. 

Hanover  College. — "President  and  head  of  department  in  which  student  majors," 
Hastings  College. — Professor  of  education  and  head  of  college  department  concerned. 
Henry  Kendall  College.— -'No  report  on  this  point. 

Hope  College. — Regular  teacher  and  occasionally  help  from  professor  of  education. 
Juniata  College. — Regular  teacher  and  professor  of  education. 
Kalamazoo  College. — Regular  teachers. 
King  College. — No  supervision. 

Lawrence  College. — Regular  teacher  and  professor  of  education. 

Lebanon  Valley  College. — No  report. 

Lehigh  University. — Professor  of  education. 

Lincoln  Memorial  University. — Professor  of  education. 

Macalester  College. — Heads  of  college  departments. 

Middlebury  College. — Professor  of  pedagogy. 

Milton  College. — Regular  class  teacher, 

Milwaukee-Downer  College. — Director  of  department  of  home  economics  and  city 
superintendent  of  same  subject.    No  work  in  other  subjects. 
Missouri  Valley  College. — Professor  of  education, 
Missouri  Wesleyan  College. — The  principal  of  the  academy. 

Mount  Union  College. — Professor  of  education,  head  of  collegiate  department 
concerned. 

Muskingum  College. — Regular  teacher. 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University. — Supervisor  of  practice  school. 

Oberlin  College. — A  special  supervising  teacher  helped  by  high-school  principal 
during  summer  of  1914. 

Ohio  Northern  University . — Professor  of  education,  assisted  by  regular  teacher  or 
principal. 

Ottawa  University. — "A  general  supervisor,  an  experienced  high-school  principal, 
with  graduate  training  in  education,  supplemented  by  the  various  college  professors 
and  professor  of  education." 

Otterbein  University. — Instructor  in  methods  and  regular  class  teachers. 

Park  College. — ^A  special  supervisor. 

Ripon  College. — ^Joint  supervision  by  professor  of  education,  superintendent,  and 
regular  teacher. 
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College  of  St.  Elizabeth. — Regular  teachers. 

St.  Johns  University. — "The  prefect  of  studies." 

St.  Olaf  College.— ?xoiQmox  of  education  and  regular  teachers. 

Shaw  University  (colored). — No  report  on  this  point. 

Southwestern  University  (Tex.). — Principal  devotes  half  of  his  time  to  this  work. 
Professor  of  education  and  supervising  teachers  hold  conferences  with  student 
teachers  and  visit  their  classes. 

Swarthmore  College. — Professor  of  education,  regular  teachers  and  superintendent 
of  schools. 

Tarkio  College. — Regular  teachers. 

Temple  University. — High -school  teacher  and  college  instructor. " 
Texas  Woman's  College. — Regular  teachers  and  professor  of  education. 
Trinity  College  (N.  C.).—No  report. 

Upper  Iowa  University. — Professor  of  education  and  superintendent. 
Whitman  College. — City  superintendent  of  schools. 

College  of  William  and  Mary. — Regular  teachers,  principal,  and  professor  of 
education. 

Yankton  College. — ^Heads  of  collegiate  department  concerned. 
York  College. — Head  of  college  department  concerned. 

From  tlie  foregoing  data  the  following  summary  is  made:  Super- 
vision by  professor  of  education,  7  instances;  by  professor  of  edu- 
cation and  beads  of  collegiate  departments  concerned,  6  instances; 
by  beads  of  collegiate  departments  alone,  4;  regular  class  teacher  and 
representative  of  collegiate  departments,  11;  by  regular  class  teacher 
alone,  10;  by  the  principal,  regular  teachers  of  classes,  and  professor 
of  education,  4;  by  principal,  4;  by  principal  and  professor  of  educa- 
tion, 1;  by  the  superintendent  alone,  or  with  other  persons,  5  cases. 

COST  OF  USE  OF  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Three  different  conditions  exist  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  the  use 
of  the  public  high  school  by  the  college:  (1)  At  Bowdoin  and  Whit- 
man Colleges  the  student  teachers  receive  remuneration  for  their 
services;  (2)  in  6  others  some  money  is  paid  by  the  college  for  the 
privilege;  (3)  and  in  20  colleges  there  is  no  cost  for  this  service. 

Ashland  College  pays  a  supervising  teacher  $100  per  year,  while 
Brown  University  pays  each  supervising  teacher  S50  a  year.  Ohio 
Northern  University  grants  free  tuition  to  the  graduates  of  the 
high  school  if  they  enter  the  college.  Clark  College  pays  the  car 
fare  of  the  student  teacher,  and  at  Middlebury  it  costs  'Hhe  time  of 
the  supervisor,  approximately,  $2,400." 

The  following  institutions  report  that  such  privileges  cost  them 
nothing:  Ahna,  Baldwin- Wallace,  Colorado  College,  Cotner,  Fair- 
mount,  Geneva,  Hiram,  Hope,  Howard,  Lincoln  Memorial  Univer- 
sity, Lawrence,  Lehigh,  Milwaukee-Downer,  Missouri  Wesleyan, 
Oberlin,  Ripon,  Swarthmore,  Texas  Woman's  CoUege,  Trinity  College, 
and  Upper  Iowa  University. 

The  remainder  gave  no  information,  pro  or  con,  as  to  the  cost. 
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PRACTICE  TEACHING  WITH  LABORATORY  SCIENCE. 

Alfred  University. — "Just  as" in  any  other  subject." 

Bald,win- Wallace  College. — "Our  science  men,  regular  professors,  have  supervision." 

Bellevue  College. — "The  practice  teacher  has  charge  of  the  laboratory  work  under 
the  direction  of  the  regular  instructor." 

Beloit  College. — "This  is  done  in  the  teachers'  courses  in  the  laboratory  of  each 
department." 

Brown  University. — "Student  teacher  in  the  laboratory  as  any  other  teacher  does." 

Central  College  {Mo.). — "The  practice  teacher  is  put  in  full  charge  of  the  regular 
academy  class  in  physics." 

Clarlc  College. — "High  school  furnished  the  equipment." 

Colorado  College. — "Practice  teachers  act  as  laboratory  assistants." 

Ootner  University. — "Let  student  be  laboratory  assistant." 

Doane  College. — "Practice  teacher  serves  the  same  as  the  paid  teacher." 

Elon  College. — "Work  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  director  of  the  physical 
or  chemical  laboratory. ' ' 

Fairinount  College. — "Supervised  by  heads  of  departments." 

Grand  Island  College. — "Student  teacher  has  charge  of  the  laboratory  work  as  a 
regular  teacher." 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College. — "Assist  regular  teacher  in  laboratory  work." 
Hanover  College. — "Student  works  imder  supervision  of  college  professor  of  the 
subject." 

Hastings  College. — "Student  acts  as  laboratory  assistant." 

Kalainazoo  College. — "Assist  with  apparatus." 

Lincoln  Memorial  University. — "Teacher  of  science  directs." 

Macalester  College. — "By  quiz  work  and  actual  direction  of  laboratory  work  in 
elementary  courses." 
MiddUhury  College. — "The  same  as  other  subjects." 
Milton  College. — "Student  takes  charge  as  regular  teacher." 

Milwaukee-Downer  College. — "Assist  regular  teacher  during  first  half  of  regular 
weekly  period;  have  responsibility  of  teaching  class  during  second  half  of  weekly 
period." 

Missouri  Valley  College. — "Head  of  department  outlines  the  course.  Head  of  edu- 
cation department  supervises  method  and  class  management." 

Missouri  Wesleyan  College. — "Practice  teacher  responsible  for  both  recitation  and 
laboratory  work." 

Mount  Union  College. — "Under  head  of  department." 

Nebraska  Wesleyan  University. — "Usually  student  serves  as  laboratory  assistant  and 
is  supervised  by  head  of  department  concerned  and  also  by  the  practice  supervisor." 

Ohio  Northeim  University. — "Student  has  charge  of  laboratory  as  well  as  class  work." 

Ottawa  University. — "Supervisor  and  college  teacher  cooperate  in  recitation  and 
visitation,  organization  and  planning." 

Park  College. — "Student  teacher  under  direction  of  regular  professor." 

Ripon  College. — ' 'Acts  as  laboratory  assistant. ' ' 

College  of  St.  Elizabeth. — "The  student  conducts  the  class  under  the  superAdsion  of 
the  regular  teacher  and  in  presence  of  class  in  pedagogy." 
St.  Olaf. — "Acts  as  laboratory  assistant." 

Southwestern  University. — "We  have  physics  taught  in  the  college  laboratory." 
Susquehanna  Univ.ersity. — "Under  direction  of  college  teacher  of  science." 

Upper  Iowa  University. — "Acts  as  laboratory  assistant." 

Yankton  College. — "Acts  as  laboratory  assistant." 

York  College. — "Teacher  works  under  head  of  department." 
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Eighteen  of  the  colleges  made  no  reply.  Seventeen  stated  that  they 
gave  no  such  work,  and  several  others  that  they  avoided  it.  Thirty- 
seven  try  to  manage  the  work  in  some  form.  This  shows  that  not 
much  real  work  is  being  done  in  laboratory  sciences  for  student 
teaching  among  the  smaller  colleges. 

In  10  of  the  37  institutions,  the  student  teacher  acts  as  laboratory 
assistant;  in  13  the  student  teacher  has  charge  of  the  work  as  regular 
teacher.  Other  facts  about  this  work  refer  to  various  details  of  super- 
vision of  the  teaching. 

SUGGESTIONS   AS   TO    ORGANIZATION    AND   ADMINISTRATION    OF   PRACTICE  TEACHING. 

Alfred  University. — "Daily  conferences  are  necessary  for  efficient  work." 

Bellevue  College. — "Careful  supervision  and  conferences  necessary." 

Beloit  College. — "In  the  teachers'  courses  there  is  more  or  less  teaching  practice. 
I  think  practice  teaching  done  in  this  way  is  more  helpful  than  any  done  on  the  high 
school." 

Colorado  College.— 'I  think  nothing  can  beat  work  done  under  actual  public  school 
conditions.  We  have  found  that  we  can  help  the  schools  and  they  give  us  valuable 
help." 

Elon  College. — "  Should  be  under  the  charge  of  department  of  education  and  heads 
of  college  departments  concerned." 

Franklin  College. — "A  cooperative  arrangement  between  public  high  school  and 
college  is  best.  Supervising  teacher  should  be  head  of  department  in  high  school 
and  give  special  methods  course  in  college." 

Gustavus  Adolphus.—"A  practice  school  is  better  than  a  public  high  school  for  this 
work." 

Howard  University. — "A  high  school  under  control  of  department  of  education  is 
best." 

Juniata  College. — "Best  to  affiliate  with  a  public  high  school." 

Lawrence  College. — High  school  should  be  under  control  of  department  of  education. 

Lincoln  Memorial  University.— Use  your  own  secondary  school  and  supplement  the 
work  by  visits  to  public  schools. 

Macalester  College.— There  should  be  a  half-year  of  student  teaching  required  by 
State  law. 

Missouri  Valley  College.— Tractice  teaching  should  be  under  the  joint  supervision  of 
department  of  education  and  collegiate  departments  concerned. 

Missouri  Wesleyan  College.— OhservsLtion  should  accompany  both  methods,  courses, 
and  practice  teaching." 

Ohio  Northern  University .—"  A  plan  like  that  at  the  University  of  Missouri  is  pref- 
erable to  a  public  high  school." 

Upper  Iowa  University.— A  cooperative  system  between  colleges  and  public  high 
schools  is  best. 

From  these  statements  it  is  evident  that  opinion  varies  much 
among  the  colleges.  Five  recommend  outright  a  separate  C'own'O 
practice  school.  Three  recommend  a  public  high  school  and  a  plan 
of  cooperation  between  college  and  high  school.  As  to  supervision, 
three  recommend  joint  supervision  by  department  of  education  and 
collegiate  departments  concerned. 
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STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES. 

Student  teaching  for  prospective  secondary  teachers. 


Secondary  school 
used. 

Number  of 
prospective 
teachers. 

Amount  of 
teaching 

done 
(semester 
hours). 

How  selected. 

Own.i 

Public.i 

... 

X 

50 
100 
40 
18 
10-20 

30 

2/3 

(^) 

Elective. 
Do. 

By  heads  of  Dept. 

By  Dept.  of  Educ.  and 
Dept.  in  college. 

Seniors  in  Dept.  of 
Educ. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.  . . 
Michigan  Agricultural  College.  

X 

X 

Mississippi  Agricultural  College  

Oklahoma  Agricultural  College  

{') 

3 

Purdue  University  

X 

Total  

1 

3 

24^258 
41-43 
40 

Median  

1  The  cross  (X)  means  yes.  2  Twelve  weeks.  3  One  to  three  weeks.  *  Varies. 


Mississippi  Agricultural  College  uses  the  subfrcshman  class  for 
practice  teaching,  and  Oklahoma  Agricultural  College  uses  ''any 
opportunity  available."  It  is  not  possible  to  generalize  as  to  the 
amount  of  teaching  done,  but  the  tendency  as  to  number  of  teachers 
seems  to  be  about  40  per  institution. 

The  work  is  supervised  as  follows:  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College,  by  associate  professor  of  education;  Michigan,  by  heads  of 
departments  of  home  economics  and  agricultural  education;  Missis- 
sippi, by  professor  and  associate  professor  of  education  and  some- 
times by  head  of  department  concerned;  Purdue  University,  by 
superintendent  of  schools  and  professor  of  education. 

Two  suggestions  as  to  organization  come  from  these  colleges:  (1) 
All  concerned  with  this  work  should  be  trained  in  education  and  in 
their  special  subject;  (2)  the  practice  work  should  be  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  college. 

SUMMARIES  AND  CONCLUSIONS. 


Total  questionnaires  sent  out   295 

Replies  received   182 

STATE  UNIVERSITIES. 

State  universities  replying   30 

State  universities  not  giving  practice  teaching  for  secondary  teachers   10 

Percent   33.3 

State  universities  planning  to  give  such  work   6 

Per  cent   10.  0 

State  universities  giving  such  work  now   20 

Per  cent   66.  6 

State  universities  using  own  secondary  schools   8 

Per  cent   26.  6 

State  universities  using  public  high  schools   11 

Per  cent   36.  6 

Average  number  of  student  teachers  each  year   32-34 
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Median  number  of  student  teachers  each  year   30 

Average  amount  of  teaching  in  semester  hours   4  4/19-4  13/19 

Median  amount  of  teaching  in  semester  hours   5 

NONSTATE  UNIVERSITIES. 

Number  replying   13 

Use  own  high  school   2 

Use  public  high  school  '   11 

Average  number  of  teachers  each  year   41 

Median  number  of  teachers  each  year   30 

Average  amount  of  teaching  in  semester  hours   4-4.  8 

Median  amount  of  teaching  in  semester  hours   4.  55 

OTHER  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

Number  replying   133 

Number  using  own  high  school   4f) 

Per  cent   35 

Number  using  public  high  school   35 

Per  cent   27 

Average  number  of  teachers  each  year  (in  57  institutions)   12.  3 

Median  number  of  teachers  each  year  (in  57  institutions)   10 

Average  amount  of  teaching,  in  semester  hours  (in  31  institutions)   3.  08 

Median  amount  of  teaching,  in  semester  hours  (in  31  institutions)   2.  5 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES. 

Number  replying   6 

Number  using  own  high  school   1 

Number  using  public  high  school   3 

Average  number  of  teachers  each  year   41-43 

Median  number  of  teachers  each  year   40 

Amount  of  teaching  done  varies  from  two-thirds  semester  hour  to  about 
three  semester  hours. 

GRAND  TOTALS. 

1.  Number  of  institutions  giving  practice  teaching  for  secondary  teachers.  119 

Per  cent  of  those  replying   90 

Per  cent  of  those  to  whom  questionnaires  were  sent   40 

2.  Number  of  institutions  using  own  high  schools   57 

Per  cent  of  those  replying   43 

Per  cent  of  those  to  whom  questionnaires  were  sent   20 

3.  Number  of  institutions  using  public  high  school   60 

Per  cent  of  those  replying   45 

Per  cent  of  all  institutions  included   20 

4.  Average  number  of  student  teachers  each  year  (in  95  institutions)   19.  5-20.  5 

5.  Average  amount  of  teaching  done  by  student  teacher,  in  semester  hours 

(in  74  institutions)  -   -  3.  98 


METHODS  OF  SELECTING  STUDENT  TEACHERS. 

In  most  cases  it  is  evident  that  the  student  teachers  must  have 
had  certam  courses  in  educational  theory  and  in  the  subject  they 
will  teach  before  doing  this  teaching.  This  condition  seems  to  be 
quite  universal.  In  many  cases,  m  all  types  of  institutions,  the 
actual  selection  is  made  either  by  a  representative  of  the  department 
or  school  of  education,  or  by  such  representative  and  persons  con- 
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nected  with  the  collegiate  department  concerned.  In  a  great  many 
places  it  is  elective;  in  others  it  is  required,  if  the  prospective  teacher 
desires  a  degree,  or  a  certain  type  of  teachers'  license,  or  both.  In 
some  places  where  cooperation  exists  between  the  institution  and  the 
public  high  school,  a  representative  of  the  public  high  school  shares 
in  the  selection  of  the  teacher.  In  no  case  is  it  evident  that  a  schol- 
arship standard  is  adhered  to  in  making  such  selection.  In  no  case 
is  it  evident  that  any  physical  or  moral  qualification  is  adhered  to 
in  selecting  these  teachers.  From  the  data  found  here  it  seems  evi- 
dent that  there  is  need  of  a  carefully  planned  system  of  selecting  the 
student  teachers. 

now  THE  STUDENT  TEACHING  IS  SUPERVISED. 

All  varieties  of  supervision  exist,  from  practically  little  or  no  super- 
vision to  close  and  careful  supervision.  Often  a  representative  of 
the  department  of  education,  and  a  representative  of  the  collegiate 
department  concerned  do  this  work.  In  several  cases — 20  in  num- 
ber— it  is  evident  that  the  staff  of  the  department  or  school  of  educa- 
tion have  fuU  supervision  of  this  work.  The  typical  arrangement  is 
a  combination  of  a  representative  of  the  'department  of  education 
with  some  other  person  or  persons.  There  are  about  50  examples  of 
this.  In  several  places  the  supervision  is  conducted  by  persons  who 
have  practically  no  connection  with  the  department  or  school  of  edu- 
cation. Practically  no  statements  are  made  as  to  how  this  work  is 
carried  out. 

THE  COST  OF  THE  USE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

With  reference  to  this  item,  the  following  conditions  exist:  (1)  In 
many  places  there  is  no  item  of  expense  for  this  service;  (2)  in  several 
instances  a  flat  fee  is  paid  the  public-school  authorities  for  this  service; 
(3)  in  some  institutions  the  service  rendered  by  the  student-teacher 
to  the  high  school  is  considered  a  return  for  the  privilege  of  practice 
teaching;  (4)  in  some  few  cases  the  student-teacher  receives  some  in- 
come for  the  service  rendered.  This  takes  the  form  of  payment  of 
expenses,  car  fare,  or  the  regular  wages  of  a  substitute  teacher;  (5)  sev- 
eral institutions  grant  scholarships  in  return  for  this  privilege.  The 
most  typical  situation  is  one  in  which  na  cost  item  appears  and  in 
which  there  is  cooperative  effort  between  the  institution  and  the  pub- 
lic high  school. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  PRACTICE  TEACHING  IN  LABORATORY  SCIENCES. 

In  most  institutions  no  practice  teaching  in  laboratory  sciences  is 
being  done.  Where  it  is,  one  of  two  plans  is  used.  In  one  the  stu- 
dent teacher  is  the  laboratory  assistant,  and  by  such  work  learns 
what  he  can  about  the  teaching  of  the  subject.    By  the  other  plan 
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the  student-teacher  is  given  actual  charge  of  the  work,  class  work  and 
laboratory  work,  under  supervision.  In  many  cases  this  work  is 
done  in  college  laboratories,  not  in  laboratories  designed  for  sec- 
ondary schools. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  suggestions  for  organization  and  administration  show  less 
unanimity  than  the  description  of  actual  conditions.  For  example, 
Boloit  champions  the  old  plan  of  the  student-teacher  teaching  the 
class  of  which  he  or  she  is  a  member.  Others  flatly  declare  that 
student  teaching  under  actual  high-school  conditions  is  the  best. 
Still  others  insist  that  a  practice  school  shall  be  a  part  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  not  a  part  of  the  public-school  system.  The  majority  favor 
using  the  secondary  schools  for  this  purpose,  not  using  college  classes 
or  upper  grades.  A  few  favor  using  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades, 
as  well  as  a  high  school. 


SOME  INTERRELATIONS  OF  DEPARTMENTS  OR  SCHOOLS 

OF  EDUCATION  .1 


By  W.  G.  Chambers. 


This  study  was  based  on  returns  from  the  foUowing  questionnaire: 

1.  Are  any  courses  offered  in  your  institution,  especially  for  teachers,  either  in 
special  method  (c.  g.,  the  teaching  of  German),  or  in  special  subject  matter,  by  mem- 
bers of  other  faculties  than  yours?    If  so,  are  they — 

(o)  Listed  among  the  courses  of  your  school  only? 
(6)  Listed  among  the  courses  of  other  faculty  only? 
(c)  Listed  among  the  courses  of  both  faculties? 

2.  Do  you  control  such  courses  wholly  or  partially? 

3.  Are  they  given  only  at  your  request  or  independently  of  your  desires? 

4.  Are  teachers  giving  such  courses  considered  members  of  the  education  faculty? 

5.  Do  they  draw  any  portion  of  their  salary  from  your  budget? 

6.  Is  your  practice  teaching  ever  supervised  by  members  of  other  faculties,  c.  g.^ 
a  professor  of  Latin?    If  so — 

(a)  What  is  his  official  relation  to  yom*  faculty? 

(6)  Is  the  practice  teacher  more  directly  responsible  to  him  or  to  you? 

7.  What  do  you  consider  the  ideal  arrangement  of  these  relations? 

TABULATION  OF  REPLIES. 

Replies  were  received  from  34  institutions,  but  only  30  were  used 
in  the  foUowing  tabulation: 

I.  (a)  Are  any  courses  offered  especially  for  teachers  either  in  special  method  or  in 
a  special  subject  matter,  by  members  of  other  faculties  than  the  education  faculty? 

Per 

Institutions,  cent. 


Yes   25  83.3 

No   4  13.3 

Course  listed  but  not  given   1  3.3 

(6)  Such  courses  are  listed  in  the  bulletins — 

Of  education  department  only   3  10. 0 

Of  academic  department  only   5  16.  6 

Of  both  departments   16  53.3 

No  replies  (or  no  separate  bulletins)                                         ■      6  20.0 

II.  How  are  such  courses  controlled? 

Wholly  by  the  education  faculty   2  6. 6 

Partially  by  the  education  faculty   16  53.  3 

Wholly  outside  the  education  faculty   8  26.  7 

No  replies   4  13.3 


1  This  and  the  papers  following  constitute  for  the  most  part  investigations  by  a  committee  of  the  col- 
lege teachers  of  education.    See  note  on  p.  7. 
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III.  Are  the  courses  given  only  at  request  of  the  department  of  edu- 
cation or  independently  of  its  desires? 

Per 

Institutions,  cent. 


By  request  only   17  50.7 

In  some  cases  by  request,  in  some  cases  independently   2  G.  6 

Without  any  request   G  20. 0 

No  reply   5  IG.  7 

IV.  Are  the  teachers  giving  such  courses  considered  members  of  the 
education  faculty? 

Yes   G  20.0 

No   15  50.0 

Planning  for  such  membership   1  3.  3 

In  a  special  case  only   1  3.  3 

Faculties  not  separate   2  6.7 

No  reply   5  IG.  7 

V.  Do  such  teachers  draw  any  part  of  their  salary  from  the  education 
budget? 

All  of  it   0  0.  0 

Partially   4  13.3 

None  of  it   15  50 

Have  no  separate  budget   6  20 

No  reply   5  16.7 

VI.  Is  practice  teaching  ever  supervised  by  members  of  other  fac- 
ulties? 

Yes   6  ^20 

No   20  2  eg  7 

No  practice  teaching   4  13.  3 


Of  the  6  institutions  which  have  practice  teaching  supervised  by 
an  academic  department,  5  have  given  the  supervisor  a  minor  position 
on  the  education  faculty;  in  the  other  he  has  no  connection  with 
the  faculty.  In  3  of  the  6  institutions  the  practice  teacher  is  chiefly 
responsible  to  some  member  of  the  education  faculty,  which  means 
that  supervision  is  a  cooperative  arrangement;  in  one  the  practice 
teacher  is  responsible  to  an  academic  department  for  scholarship 
(subject  matter)  and  special  method  and  to  the  education  depart- 
ment for  general  method;  in  another  he  is  responsible  to  an  academic 
department  for  subject  matter  and  special  method,  and  to  the  prin- 
cipal and  supervisors  of  the  training  school  for  ''discipline  and  per- 
sonality,'^ and  in  the  last  he  is  responsible  to  an  academic  department 
for  special  method  and  to  the  education  department  for  general 
method. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  none  of  the  6  cases  reported  is  the 
supervision  more  than  equally  shared  with  an  academic  department. 

VII.  What  would  be  an  ideal  arrangement  in  view  of  these 
relations  ? 

The  data  submitted  under  this  head  do  not  lend  themselves  easily 
to  quantitative  tabulation.  Of  the  30  rephes  tabulated,  5  made 
no  suggestions  whatever  under  this  topic;  9  suggested  the  plan 

1  23  per  cent  of  those  having  practice  teaching.        2  77  per  cent  of  those  having  practice  teaching. 
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under  which  their  several  institutions  were  working  as  the  best  plan 
for  them;  and  16  gave,  in  most  cases  very  briefly  suggestions  rep- 
resenting partial  or  complete  variation  from  their  respective  prac- 
tices. The  communication  rejected  from  the  above  summaries, 
because  the  institution  from  which  it  came  was  organized  independ- 
ently and  therefore  did  not  conform  to  the  conditions  being  investi- 
gated, contained  some  helpful  suggestions  which  are  included  here 
with  these  last  16. 

The  26  returns  which  gave  suggestions  as  to  an  ideal  adjustment 
of  the  relations  of  academic  and  professional  departments  for  courses 
in  special  method  and  for  supervision  of  teaching  fell  into  seven 
general  groups : 

1.  There  is,  fii-st,  a  group  of  5  papers  which  do  not  suggest  any 
scheme  of  cooperation,  but  which  mention  some  general  principle 
important  in  the  operation  of  any  plan,  or  the  replies  of  which  are 
too  brief  or  indefinite  to  permit  of  classification.  All  alike  suggest 
the  importance  of  control  hy  the  department  of  education. 

2.  Tlie  second  group  of  5  papers  favors  complete  independence  of 
the  education  faculty  in  all  special  courses;  and  while  4  of  the  contrib- 
utors make  no  reference  to  supervision  of  teaching  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  they  would  limit  that  function  equally. 

3.  A  single  contributor,  after  describing  the  plan  in  his  own 
school  of  giving  all  courses  in  special  method  and  directing  the  work 
in  observation  (they  have  no  practice  teaching)  through  members 
of  the  education  faculty,  and  of  limiting  the  academic  departments 
to  courses  in  special  subject  matter,  concludes: 

"I  think  that  this  is  the  ideal  division  of  work,  except  for  the 
entire  lack  of  control  of  the  subject-matter  courses." 

4.  Three  others  describe  their  own  practice  of  arranging  vnth.  the 
academic  departments  for  courses  in  special  method  and  subject 
matter  and  of  limiting  their  supervision  wholly  to  their  own  faculty, 
and  express  themselves  as  satisfied  with  the  plan. 

5.  The  largest  group,  consisting  of  9  papers,  favor  cooperation 
with  academic  departments,  both  for  special  courses  and  for  super- 
vision, although,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  they  emphasize  the  necessity 
of  special  educational  training  or  public  school  experience  on  the 
part  of  the  academic  cooperator. 

6.  One  institution  with  an  almost  complete  independent  organiza- 
tion submitted,  through  its  dean,  a  description  of  its  own  organization 
and  declared  it  to  be  satisfactory.  This  plan  includes,  courses  in 
special  methods  by  the  education  faculty  (while  also  accepting 
courses  offered  by  academic  departments)  and  supervision  by  mem- 
bers of  the  high-school  faculty  of  the  training  school. 

7.  Finally,  two  of  the  contributors  favor  placing  both  supervision 
and  special  methods  courses  in  charge  of  specially  quahfied  teachers 
of  the  secondary  schools  in  which  the  practice  teaching  is  done. 
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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS. 

In  spite  of  the  variety  of  opinion  which  is  shown  in  the  data  just 
reviewed  concerning  the  particular  scheme  of  cooperation  between 
academic  and  educational  departments  which  should  be  adopted, 
there  is  fair  unanimity  as  to  certain  principles  which  should  have 
recognition  in  any  plan  which  may  be  adopted.  Some  of  the  more 
important  principles  which  seem  to  have  general  acceptance  are  the 
following : 

1.  Some  form  of  cooperation  is  essential.  As  universities  are 
now  organized  a  department,  or  even  a  school,  of  education  can  not 
furnish  all  the  elements  which  are  essential  in  the  training  and  equip- 
ment of  a  teacher  for  secondary  or  higher  schools.  While  certain 
disadvantages  arise  out  of  this  dependence  on  other  departments, 
there  are  perhaps  greater  advantages  arising  out  of  the  more  general 
university  atmospheres,  out  of  the  wider  range  of  interests  and  the 
more  miscellaneous  personal  associations,  than  could  be  had  in  a 
more  narrowly  hmited,  even  though  the  wholly  professional,  institu- 
tion such  as  a  State  teachers'  coUege. 

2.  All  courses,  instruments,  and  agencies  in  the  universities 
which  have  for  their  chief  purpose  the  instruction,  training,  or  equip- 
ment of  teachers  should  be  centrahzed  in  the  department  or  school 
of  education,  should  be  estabhshed  only  on  the  initiative  of  the  edu- 
cation faculty,  and  should  remain  wholly  under  its  control.  In  no 
other  way  can  efficiency  be  secured  or  wasteful  and  irritating  duph- 
cation  be  avoided.  In  no  other  way  can  a  professional  enthusiasm 
be  aroused  or  a  sense  of  professional  loyalty  be  developed.  No 
academic  department  should  have  the  right  to  announce  even  a  course 
in  subject  matter,  especially  for  teachers,  without  first  consulting 
and  getting  the  approval  of  the  education  faculty.  This  faculty  has 
for  its  chief  function  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  teachers,  and 
should,  therefore,  be  the  best  judge  of  the  fitness,  the  importance,  and 
the  need  of  proposed  courses  for  teachers.  Where  the  interdepart- 
mental relations  are  what  they  should  be,  the  education  faculty  wiU 
ordinarily  be  glad  to  get  as  many  courses  of  special  subject  matter 
for  teachers  as  possible,  provided  they  are  adapted  to  their  end.  It 
would  follow,  also,  that  the  department  of  education  should  have 
the  right  to  suggest  changes  of  method  and  of  subject  matter  m 
these  special  courses  as  weU  as  the  right  to  some  voice  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  instructor  from  among  the  available  members  of  the 
academic  department  concerned. 

3.  Such  special  courses  should  be  announced  primarily  in  the 
bulletin  of  the  department  or  school  of  education,  and  if  announced 
elsewhere  should  be  specially  designated  as  given  in  or  for  the  depart- 
ment or  school  of  education. 
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4.  The  right  to  initiate  and  control  imphes  also  the  obligation  to 
finance  a  course.  Therefore  aU  teachers  of  courses  accepted  by  the 
education  faculty  and  announced  in  the  bulletin  as  especially  for 
teachers  should  draw  a  proportionate  share  of  their  salary  from  the 
education  budget.  This  arrangement  will  have  the  double  advantage 
of  (1)  giving  the  academic  instructor  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  the 
department  of  education  and  (2)  of  making  the  education  faculty 
reasonably  conservative  in  initiating  or  accepting  special  courses  for 
teachers. 

5.  Cooperation  with,  responsibility  to,  and  the  receipt  of  salary 
from  the  department  of  education  should  imply  some  official  connec- 
tion with  that  faculty.  Just  how  close  that  connection  should  be — 
whether  it  should  constitute  full  membership,  with  the  right  to  vote 
on  all  matters  of  policy;  whether  it  should  grant  only  the  right  to 
discuss  and  recommend ;  whether  it  should  fimit  the  instructor  to  the 
right  to  attend  only  occasional  faculty  meetings  in  which  students' 
work  is  discussed ;  or  whether  it  should  stop  short  with  the  privilege 
of  advising  students  personally  as  to  their  work  in  his  special  course — 
does  not  appear  from  the  data  submitted.  For  the  present,  there- 
fore, the  extent  of  the  participation  of  the  special  academic  instructor 
in  the  affairs  of  the  education  faculty  must  be  determined  by  local 
conditions. 

6.  Courses  in  special  method  shoiild  be  in  the  same  hands  as 
the  supervision  of  practice  teaching.  The  intimate  interdependence 
of  special  method  and  practice  teaching  is  implied  in  the  attitude  of 
three  of  the  groups  discussed  above,  viz:  (1)  Those  who  would  keep 
courses  in  method  and  supervision  of  teaching  wholly  within  the 
education  faculty,  (2)  those  who  would  secure  both  through  cooper- 
ation with  the  academic  departments  and  (3)  those  who  would  dele- 
gate both  functions  to  the  high-school  faculty  in  which  the  practice 
teaching  is  done.  Only  4  of  the  21  who  gave  constructive  sugges- 
tions imply  the  separation  of  supervision  and  special  method.  The 
essential  interdependence  of  these  two  important  aspects  of  teachers' 
training  seems  to  the  writer  almost  axiomatic,  whether  teaching  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  application  of  the  principles  of  method,  or 
whether  special  method  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  organization  of  the 
experience  gained  in  teaching. 

Eliminating  the  suggestions  which  violate  any  of  the  above  prin- 
ciples, and  ignoring  certain  differences  as  to  minor  details,  we  may 
reduce  the  constructive  suggestions  of  our  contributors  to  three  dis- 
tinct schemes. 

1.  No  cooperation  whatever  with  academic  departments.  In  this 
scheme  the  academic  departments  give  only  the  academic  courses 
which  they  offer  for  students  of  aU  departments  regardless  of  their 
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vocational  aims,  while  all  special  courses  for  teachers  and  all  super- 
vision of  teaching  are  kept  within  the  education  faculty. 
The  advantages  of  such  a  plan  are  : 

(1)  Complete  control  of  all  i)rofessional  work  and  the  opportunity 
to  develop  a  professional  consciousness  without  interference. 

(2)  Freedom  from  outgrown  academic  traditions  as  to  educational 
values  and  principles  of  method  which  eliminates  the  evil  of  conflict 
between  the  fundamental  principles  of  general  and  special  method, 
on  one  hand,  and  between  special  method  and  criticism  of  teaching, 
on  the  other  hand. 

The  objections  to  the  scheme  are  equally  obvious: 

(1)  Unless  the  education  faculty  includes  the  teachers  of  the  prac- 
tice school  there  is  the  objection: 

(a)  That  special  method  and  supervision  of  teaching  are  artificially 
separated  if  the  latter  is  in  charge  of  the  practice  school  teachers,  or 

(6)  That  supervision  becomes  academic,  formal,  and  lacking  in 
dynamic  force  if  it  is  exercised  hy  the  education  faculty  alone. 

(2)  It  fails  to  get  any  cooperation  from  the  academic  departments 
which  through  lack  of  sympathy  keep  many  of  the  prospective  teach- 
ers majoring  with  them  out  of  the  department  of  education. 

2.  Cooperation  with  the  academic  departments  both  for  courses  in 
special  method  and  for  supervision  of  teaching.  This  is  probably 
the  most  practical  of  all  the  schemes  proposed  for  the  present  con- 
ditions under  which  most  departments  of  education  are  compelled 
to  work. 

Its  advantages  are: 

(1)  It  secures  the  cooperation  of  the  academic  departments  (at 
least  theoretically)  and  forestalls  the  establishment  of  rival  courses. 

(2)  It  preserves  the  natural  interdependence  of  subject  matter  and 
method,  on  one  hand,  and  of  theory  and  practice,  on  the  other  hand. 

(3)  Experience  in  supervision  may  react  so  as  to  vitalize  the  con- 
tent and  improve  the  method  of  the  subject  matter  courses  in  the 
academic  departments. 

(4)  It  puts  the  education  faculty  in  a  position  to  appeal  for  con- 
cessions and  adjustments  for  which  it  could  not  otherwise  ask  with 
any  reason  or  hope  of  success. 

But  it  it  impossible  to  overlook  some  unmistakable  objections  to 
this  plan: 

(1)  It  is  rarely,  indeed,  that  the  holders  of  academic  chairs  have 
had  either  the  training  in  educational  theory  or  the  practical  expe- 
rience in  teaching  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools  essential  in  the 
organization  of  a  course  in  special  method  or  in  constructive  criticism 
of  teaching. 

(2)  E:jttreme  specialization  in  advanced  subject  matter  is  likely  to 
have  given  the  academic  specialist  a  warped  perspective  in  the  de- 
termination of  relative  educational  values  of  subject  matter  within 
his  own  field,  for  purposes  of  secondary  or  elementary  education,  or 
as  between  his  subject  and  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 
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(3)  There  is  the  danger  that  the  best  qualified  members  of  the 
academic  department  will  be  more  interested  in  research  or  in  the 
advanced  courses  of  the  department  and  will  therefore  give  only  per- 
functory attention  to  the  education  courses,  or  worse  still,  intrust 
them  to  poorly  prepared  or  inexperienced  subordinates. 

3.  Both  the  courses  in  special  method  and  the  supervision  of  teach- 
ing conducted  by  heads  of  the  several  departments  of  the  school  in 
which  practice  teaching  is  done,  who  are  made  regular  members  of 
the  education  faculty.  This  involves  the  limitation  of  the  academic 
departments  to  subject  matter  com-ses  as  in  the  first  scheme  dis- 
cussed above,  but  it  differs  from  that  plan  in  the  utilization  of  the 
training  school  faculty  for  methods  courses  and  supervision.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this  plan,  especially  in  institutions 
which  have  weU-organized  practice  schools  or  in  urban  communities 
which  can  afford  to  employ  well-trained  and  specially  qualified  teach- 
ers in  the  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

In  favor  of  this  plan  are  the  following  considerations: 

(1)  It  has  both  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  first  of  the  three 
plans  under  consideration. 

(2)  It  insures  a  closer  organic  relation  between  the  courses  in 
general  educational  theory  and  the  actual  teaching  experience  of 
the  students  than  any  other  plan. 

(3)  It  avoids  the  danger  of  making  the  work  in  special  method 
formal  and  academic  and  insures  a  greater  concreteness  and  vitality 
through  closer  correlation  with  the  practice  work. 

(4)  It  avoids  the  three  objections  offered  to  the  plan  of  coopera- 
tion with  academic  departments. 

(5)  It  places  both  method  and  supervision  in  charge  of  teachers 
who  are  speciahsts  and  whose  main  interests  lie  in  the  field  of  this 
work,  and  who  are  able  to  adapt  it  to  the  actual  conditions  and 
standards  under  which  teachers  must  actually  work  better  than  could 
any  teacher  whose  interests  are  chiefly  academic  and  in  a  higher 
field.  That  is,  it  projects  the  preparatory  work  on  the  plane  and  in 
the  field  where  the  actual  professional  service  is  to  be  rendered  later. 

Some  of  the  weaknesses  of  this  plan  are  indicated  in  the  following 
points : 

(1)  It  fails  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  academic  depart- 
ments^— an  objection  offered  to  the  first  plan  discussed. 

(2)  It  separates  the  special  method  from  the  advanced  subject 
matter  of  its  department  and  thus  is  deprived  of  the  advantage  of 
specialized  scholarships — unless,  of  course,  teachers  may  be  secured 
for  the  supervision  work  who  have  specialized  in  the  academic  aspects 
of  the  work  as  well  as  in  education.  It  is  thus  open  to  the  criticism 
of  sacrificing  scholarship  to  professional  interests. 

(3)  The  employment  of  teachers  in  secondary  or  elementary  schools 
to  assist  in  the  work  of  preparing  teachers  in  university  departments 
has  the  appearance  of  lowering  the  standards  of  the  university.  The 
obvious  reply  is  that  these  teachers  must  meet  the  best  university 
standards  as  to  training  and  experience;  an  ordinary  secondary 
teacher  could  no  more  do  this  work  than  he  could  occupy  a  uni- 
versity chair  of  physics  or  Greek. 


THE  RESULTS  OF  PRACTICE  TEACHING  ON  TEACHING 

EFFICIENCY. 

By  n.  G.  Childs. 


During  the  six  years  covered  by  this  investigation,  124  students 
have  completed  a  course  in  practice  teaching  in  the  Bloomington 
(Ind.)  High  School  under  the  supervision  of  critic  teachers  in  the 
departments  of  Enghsh,  history,  mathematics,  botany,  geography, 
and  zoology. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  this  period  the  course  was  com- 
pleted in  12  weeks.  Because  of  this,  three  separate  student  groups 
were  able  to  receive  training  during  any  year.  This  accounts  for  the 
relatively  large  enrollment  in  these  courses  for  these  years.  For  the 
past  four  years  the  work  has  been  carried  on  on  the  semester  basis. 

During  the  year  1913-14  practice  work  was  offered  in  but  one 
department,  history.  During  the  year  just  closed  practice  teaching 
has  been  offered  in  Enghsh,  history,  and  botany.  In  the  history 
department,  however,  the  critic  has  devoted  but  one-half  year  to  the 
work. 

The  table  following  indicates  the  distribution  of  practice  teachers 
by  departments: 

Numbers  by  departments. 


Date. 

English, 

History. 

Mathe- 
matics. 

Botany. 

Geogra- 

Zoology. 

Total. 

1908-9  

13 
16 

4 

7 

1 
2 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1909-10  :  

2 

7 

0 

26 
27 
23 
20 
19 

1910-11...  

11 
9 

6 

2 

3 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1911-12  

3 

4 

4 

1912-13  

13 
0 
9 

3 

2 

1 

0 
2 

1913-14  

9 

0 

1914-15  

4 

0 

9 
15 

Total  

71 

35 

22 

13 

1 

1 

139 

PURPOSES  OF  THIS  STUDY. 

The  purposes  of  this  study  were  to  determine  (1)  the  valuation  the 
teachers  who  had  taken  the  practice  teaching  placed  upon  it  as  an 
aid  in  later  teaching;  (2)  the  estimate  city  superintendents  place 
upon  the  quahty  of  teaching  done  by  our  practice  teachers  without 
previous  experience  during  their  first  year  in  the  pubhc  schools  as 
compared  with  other  teachers. 
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VALUE  OF  PRACTICE  TEACHING  AS  ESTIMATED  BY  THE  TEACHERS. 

Letters  of  inquiry  were  sent  to  115  of  the  124  teachers  who  had 
completed  the  practice  course  up  to  June,  1914.  The  remaining  9 
could  not  be  located.  Eighty-one  replies  were  received,  and  6  letters 
were  returned  unclaimed.  The  remaining  28  either  did  not  care  to 
reply  or  neglected  to  do  so. 

The  81  replies  received  indicate  that  79  of  these  practice  teachers 
entered  the  teaching  profession  after  graduation  or  leaving  the  uni- 
versity. One  is  continuing  her  work  as  a  graduate  student  at  Indiana 
University,  and  one  married  shortly  after  completing  the  practice 
work. 

Of  the  79  who  entered  the  teaching  profession,  41  had  experience 
in  teaching  previous  to  their  practice  work  and  38  had  no  such  pre- 
vious experience. 

The  following  indicates  the  replies  of  these  79  teachers  to  item  (1) 
of  the  letter,  which  reads  as  follows:  ''Will  you  write  frankly  whether 
you  consider  the  course  in  practice  teaching  has  been  of  much, 
moderate,  or  little  benefit  to  you  as  a  teacher." 


Teacher's  estimate. 


Mnch. 

Moderate. 

Little. 

Total. 

1.  Teachers  with  previous  e\perience  in  teaching  

2.  Teachers  without  pre\  ious  experience  

Tota^  

33 
36 

G 
2 

2 
0 

11 

38 

09 

8 

2 

79 

Six  of  these  teachers  stated  that  this  course  was  the  most  valuable 
one  they  had  taken  in  the  university.    Eight  others  spoke  in  extra- 
superlative  terms,  such  as:  ''Very  much,"  "of  the  greatest  benefit, 
"invaluable,"  etc. 

From  the  above  it  is  apparent  that  the  testimony  of  the  teachers 
themselves  overwhelmingly  attests  the^value  of  practice  teaching. 

COMPARISONS  BY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

To  secure  further  evidence  of  the  value  of  practice  teaching,  letters 
were  sent  to  superintendents  to  whom  our  practice  teachers  had  gone 
for  their  first  teaching  after  taking  the  practice  course.  As  it  seemed 
impossible  to  determine  whether  a  teacher's  success  was  due  to  his 
previous  teaching  experience  or  to  his  practice  v\^ork,  inquiries  were 
sent  out  regarding  only  those  teachers  with  no  previous  teaching 
record. 

In  the  letter  superintendents  were  asked  to  rate  teachers  on  their 
first  year's  work  as  "superior,"  "above  average,"  "average,"  "below 
average,"  and  "imsatisfactory "  as  compared  with  all  other  teachers 
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in  the  teaching  force  of  the  school,  and  also  to  make  a  similar  com- 
parison of  the  teacher  in  question  with  other  inexperienced  teachers 
in  their  teaching  staff. 

Thirty-eight  teachers  without  previous  experience  replied  to  one 
inquiry.  In  nine  of  these  cases  the  superintendent  with  whom 
they  first  taught  could  not  be  located.  Twenty-nine  letters  were  sent 
to  superintendents  and  19  replies  were  received  indicating  the  follow- 
ing ratings : 

Superintendents^  ratings. 


.superior  

Above  average 

Average  

Below  average 
Unsatisfactory 

Total.... 


Com- 

Com- 

pared 

pared 

with  in- 

with all 

experi- 

teachers. 

enced  be- 

ginners. 

3 

6 

7 

8 

7 

4 

2 

1 

0 

0 

19 

19 

This  tabulation  indicates  that  10  of  the  19  teachers  were 
decidedly  above  the  average  of  all  teachers  in  the  teaching  staff; 
17  of  the  19  were  equal  to  or  above  the  average  of  all;  but  2  were 
below  average,  and  none  were  reported  as  unsatisfactory.  The  com- 
parison with  other  teachers  with  no  previous  teaching  experience  is 
still  more  striking,  as  14  of  the  19  were  rated  decidedly  above  the 
average;  1  only  was  rated  as  below  average,  and  none  were  rated  as 
unsatisfactory. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Although  our  data  are  too  meager  to  generalize  upon  too  broadly, 
the  above  facts  would  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
judgment  of  superintendents  of  schools,  as  attested  by  their  ratings^ 
one  semester  of  high-school  practice  teaching  under  a  competent 
critic  produces  a  more  successful  teacher  than  does  the  two,  three, 
or  four  years  of  schoolroom  experience  of  the  teacher  not  so  trained. 

The  testimony  of  the  teachers  themselves  is  almost  unanimous  m 
favor  of  practice  teaching. 


THE  RESULTS  OF   PRACTICE    TEACHING  ON  THE 
PUPILS  TAUGHT. 

By  W.  S.  Gray. 

The  purpose  of  this  investigation  was  to  determine  the  efficiency 
of  pupils  who  had  been  taught  by  student  teachers  as  compared 
with  the  efficiency  of  pubhc-school  pupils.  This  question  is  an  im- 
portant onC;  because  the  efficiency  of  instruction  in  training  schools 
is  seriously  questioned  in  many  centers  where  practice-teaching 
facilities  are  desired.  In  order  to  seciu*e  information  on  the  point  in 
question,  the  standing  of  training-school  pupils  was  compared  with 
the  standing,  of  public-school  pupils  during  the  first  year  in  high 
school.  The  sources  of  data  were  the  records  of  1,500  pupils  entering 
high  school,  of  which  430  were  records  of  pupils  from  four  normal 
training  schools  of  Illinois  and  from  the  elementary  school  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  1,070  were  records  of  pubhc-school  pupils. 

The  initial  study  was  made  in  1913.  It  included  records  of  all 
pupils  entering  four  high  schools  in  September,  1911,  and  September, 
1912,  The  computations  were  based  on  the  average  records  of 
pupils  in  all  subjects  during  the  first  semester  in  high  school.  Records 
for  different  schools  were  not  combined  because  of  differences  in 
school  conditions  and  methods  of  grading. 

Table  1  presents  the  results  in  summary  form.  The  letters  A,  B,  C, 
and  D  in  the  horizontal  row  at  the  top  of  the  table  refer  to  the  four 
high  schools.  N  refers  to  normal  training  school  pupils  and  P  to 
public-school  pupils.  The  numbers  in  parentheses  after  N  and  P 
refer  to  the  numbers  of  pupils  involved.  The  numbers  to  the  left  of 
the  table  refer  to  the  five  quintiles  into  which  the  records  of  schools 
A  and  B  were  divided.  The  letters  between  the  summaries  for 
school  B  and  school  C  refer  to  grades  given  to  pupils  in  schools  C  and 
D.  The  entries  in  the  table  give  the  percentages  of  training-school 
pupils  and  pubhc-school  pupils  in  each  group.  The  average  grades 
are  given  at  the  foot  of  the  table. 
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Table  1. — Summary  of  records  of  pupils  in  four  high  schools. 


t^uintiles. 

A 

B 

N  (29). 

P  (.52). 

N  (83). 

15 
22 
24 
20 
19 

P  (113). 

23 
18 
19 
20 
20 

35 
24 
17 
24 
0 

11 

18 
22 
18 
31 

2  

3  

4  

Average  

81 

71 

78.3 

78.7 

Liracies. 

C                        .  D 

N  (73). 

P  (75). 

N  (19). 

P  (51). 

A  

3 
23 
15 
23 
33 

3 

5 
24 
28 
24 
19 

0 

5 
42 
37 
16 
0 
0 

17 
41 
25 
17 
0 
0 

c  

D  

E  

F  

D  C 

B 

B 

The  table  shows  the  following  facts : 

(a)  Training-school  pupils  are  superior  in  school  A,  as  shown  by  the 
averages  and  by  the  percentages  of  pupils  in  quintiles  1  and  2. 

Q))  Public-school  pupils  are  slightly  superior  to  training-^school 
pupils  in  school  B. 

(c)  Public-school  pupils  are  somewhat  superior  in  schools  C  and  D. 

{d)  Study  of  1913  reveals  distinct  superiority  of  training-school 
pupils  in  one  high  school  and  slight  superiority  of  public-school 
pupils  in  three  high  schools. 

Table  2  presents  separate  summaries  of  the  autumn,  winter,  and 
spring  term  records  of  a  class  entering  high  school  B  in  September, 
1915,  and  a  summary  of  the  autumn  term  records  of  a  class  entering 
the  same  high  school  in  September,  1916. 


Table  2— Records  of  pupils  entering  high  school  B  in  September,  1915,  and  September 

1916. 


Autumn,  1915. 

V/inter,  1915-16. 

Spring,  1915-16. 

Autumn,  1916. 

Quintiles. 

N  (23). 

P  (26). 

N  (20). 

P  (26). 

N  (20). 

P  (25). 

N  (23). 

P  (39). 

1 

17 

23 

20 

19 

25 

16 

22 

18 
20 

2 

22 

19 

10 

27 

15 

24 

22 

3 

17 

19 

25 

19 

15 

24 

26 

19 

4 

17 

23 

20 

19 

20 

20 

17 

20 

5 

27 

16 

25 

16 

25 

16 

13 

23 

Average  

80 

81 

80 

82 

80 

81 

80 

79 

Table  3  presents  separate  summaries  of  the  first-semester  records 
in  high  schools  E  for  1915  and  1916.    The  records  are  summarized 
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in  terms  of  the  general  averages  and  of  the  grades  in  English,  algebra, 
and  general  science  for  1915,  and  in  terms  of  the  general  averages 
and  of  the  grades  in  English,  algebra,  and  ancient  history  for  1916. 

Table  3. — Records  of  pupils  in  high  school  E  for  1915  and  1916. 

IN  1915. 


Quintiles. 

Average. 

English. 

Algebra. 

General  scien(!e. 

N  (10). 

P  (28). 

N  (10). 

P  (28). 

N  (10). 

P  (28). 

N  (10). 

P  (28). 

1  

2  

3  

4  

5  

Average  

30 
20 
20 
30 
0 

18 
18 
18 
18 
28 

20 
20 
20 
30 
10 

21 
18 
18 
18 
25 

30 
20 
30 
10 
10 

18 
18 
14 

25 
25 

40 
40 
10 
10 
0 

13 
9 

22 
26 
30 

85  82 

87 

86 

83 

80 

88 

81 

IN  191G. 

Quintiles. 

Average. 

English. 

Algebra. 

Ancient  history. 

N  (22). 

r  (19). 

N  (22). 

14 
14 
27 
31 
14 

P  (19). 

N  (22). 

P  (19). 

N  (22). 

P  (19). 

1  

2  

3  

4  

5  

Average  

9 
23 
18 
23 
27 

32 
IG 
26 
16 
10 

26 
26 
17 
5 

26 

14 
18 

23 
18 
27 

26 
21 
21 
21 
11 

18 
14 
18 
23 
27 

21 
26 
26 
16 
11 

84 

86 

90 

92 

84 

87 

S3 

86 

'Table  4  presents  separate  summaries  of  the  records  of  pupils 
entering  high  school  C  in  September,  1915,  February,  1916,  and 
September,  1916. 

Table  4. — Records  of  2')upils  entering  high  school  C  in  September,  1915  and  1916. 


Quintiles. 


Average. 


September,  1915, 


N  (13). 


P  (12). 


February,  1916. 


N(17).  I  P(10). 


85 


86 


Seutember,  1916. 


N  (16). 


85.5 


P  (13). 


87 


Averages  of  three  entering  classes: 

46  normal-school  pupils   86 

35  public-school  pupils   85.5 

25  tuition  pupils   86 

Tables  5,6,  and  7  present  three  of  a  series  of  studies  which  has  been 
made  by  Principal  Johnson,  of  the  high  school  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  to  determiae  the  relative  standing  of  pupils  from  the  Uni- 
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versity  Elementary  School  and  from  public  schools.  The  following 
quotation  explains  the  organization  of  the  table: 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  pupils  from  the  elementary  school  were  in  all  respects  like 
those  from  other  schools,  a  certain  percentage  of  them  should  be  distributed  through 
each  quintile  in  each  of  the  subjects.  Thus,  since  there  are  213  taking  English  and 
69  of  them  come  from  the  elementary  school,  we  might  expect  32.4  per  cent  of  each 
quintile  to  be  from  the  elementary  school.  Table  5  shows  in  detail  how  far  the  facts 
depart  from  this  expectation.  In  the  first  column  of  figures  at  the  left  of  Table  5 
is  recorded  the  total  registration  in  each  subject.  In  the  second  column  the  number 
of  pupils  from  the  elementary  school  is  recorded.  In  the  third  column  is  shown  the 
percentage  of  University  Elementary  School  pupils  in  each  subject.  In  the  other 
columns  appear  the  variations  in  each  subject  from  the  normal  or  expected  percent- 
age. In  the  first  and  second  quintiles  an  excess  represents  an  unfavorable  showing 
for  the  University  Elementary  School,  while  a  deficiency  ( — )  represents  a  corre- 
sponding favorable  showing;  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  quintiles  an  excess  represents  a 
favorable  and  a  deficiency  an  unfavorable  showing. 


Table  5. — Averages  in  different  subjects  for  1910-11. 


Subjects. 

Total 
pupils. 

Univer- 
sity Ele- 
mentary- 
School 
pupils. 

Per 
cent. 

Quintile. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

English  

Latin  

Mathematics  

Science  

French  

Design   . 

Total  

213 
1G4 

206 
144 
48 
201 

69 
59 
67 
27 
38 
65 

32.4 
36.0 
32.5 
18.8 
79.2 
32.3 

-18.4 
-11.8 
-18.2 

-  2.1 

-  6.5 

-  .6 

4.8 

-  2.7 
12.7 

-12.7 
7.3 

-  2.4 

11.8 
3.4 
6.5 
-9.0 
-1.4 
-2.3 

10.5 
15.5 
-5.7 
2.6 
9.7 
10.2 

-8.6 
-1.6 
5.0 
13.3 
-1.4 
-4.1 

976 

32.5 

33.3 

-10.3 

.9 

3.3 

6.6 

-  .1 

Tablk  6. — Averages  in  different  subjects  for  the  first  semester,  1913-14. 

Subjects. 

Total 
pupils. 

Univer- 
sity Kle- 
nientary 
Sciiool 
pupils. 

Per 
cent. 

Quintile-. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

English  

French.  

German  .•  

Mathematics  

Total  

68 
48 
19 
27 
63 

34 
28 
14 
17 
31 

50.0 
34.2 
73.7 
63.0 
49.2 

-  7.1 
-14.2 
-23.7 
-13.0 

-26. 1 

14.3 
15.8 
26.3 
■  20.3 
10.7 

0.0 
35.8 

1.3 
17.0 
27.7 

-19.2 
12.5 
1.3 
3.0 
25.8- 

11.5 

-32.0 
-  7.0 
-23.0 
-15.9 

225 

124 

55.1 

-16.8 

8.7 

10.6 

3.0 

-12.2 

Table  7. — Averages  in  different  subjects  for  the  first  semester,  1914-15. 

Subjects. 

Total 
pupils. 

Univer- 
sity Ele- 
mentary 
School 
pupils. 

Per 
cent. 

Quintile. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Latin  

English  

German  

Mathematics  

Music  

Total  

74 
95 
55 
32 
93 
95 
93 

32 
44 
10 
23 
42 
44 
44 

43.2 
46.3 
18.2 
71.9 
45.2 
46.3 
47.2 

-  3.2 
1.0 

-  .  1 
-29.0 

-  3.  1 

-  4.2 
-20.9 

-36.6 

-  9.5 

-  1.0 
13.8 

-  8.4 
4.2 

-10.4 

3.4 
16.9 
-1.0 
14.7 
2.2 
LO 
.5 

23.4 
-4.2 
-9.  1 
14.7 
4.8 
11.6 
8.3 

13.9 
-4.2 
9.1 
-5.3 
4.8 
4.2 
2L7 

537 

239 

44.5 

-  6.9 

-  9.6 

4.5 

6.4 

6.0 
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These  data  show  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  That  judging  upon  the  basis  of  the  standings  of  pupils,  the 
claim  made  that  the  effects  of  practice  teaching  on  pupils  taught  are 
injurious,  lacks  substantiation. 

(2)  That  judging  from  the  same  basis,  no  marked  advantage  accrued 
to  either  training  school  or  public  school  pupil.  That  is,  the  effi- 
ciency of  one  school  was  about  as  great  as  the  other. 

(3)  That  on  the  same  basis,  the  claims  of  superiority  made  by 
either  type  of  school  lack  confirmation. 


BRIEF  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  COMPLETELY  ORGANIZED 
SYSTEMS  OF  PRACTICE  TEACHING. 


The  plan  of  organizing  practice  teaching  varies  greatly  in  different 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  country.  Rather  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  plan  in  14  institutions  follows.  The  tendency  every- 
where is  to  make  provision  for  practice  teaching.  In  the  colleges 
of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  it  is  quite  common  to  make  use  of 
the  school  of  agriculture  of  secondary  grade  upon  the  campus.  This 
plan  is  followed  in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Minne- 
sota. Regular  classes  in  the  school  of  agriculture  have  been  handled 
in  full  by  students  in  education  desiring  the  opportunity  for  practice 
teaching.  At  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College  the  school  of 
agriculture  contains  500  pupils,  the  principal  of  the  school  is  an 
associate  professor  in  the  department  of  education,  and  the  work  of 
the  school  is  used  regularly  for  observation  and  practice  teaching. 
At  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  most  of 
the  work  is  done  in  the  Ames  public  schools.  The  home  economics 
work  from  the  fifth  grade  through  the  second  year  high  school  is 
directly  in  charge  of  the  critic  teachers  furnished  by  the  coUege  and 
the  teaching  is  done  by  senior  home  economics  students  who  are 
preparing  to  teach.  The  agricuJture  in  the  Ames  high  school  is  also 
in  charge  of  an  assistant  professor  of  the  department  of  agricultural 
education  and  the  work  is  used  constantly  for  observation  and  prac- 
tice teaching  purposes.  The  'director  of  practice  teaching  in  home 
economics  is  an  associate  professor  in  the  department  of  agricultiu-al 
education.  Provision  is  being  made  for  observation  and  practice 
teaching  opportunities  on  the  campus  to  supplement  the  work  being 
done  in  the  public  schools. 

Southwestern  University ,  Georgetown,  Tex.,  has  a  system  which 
includes  its  own  secondary  school.  It  serves  very  well  the  com- 
munity as  a  high-grade  secondary  school  and  the  college  as  a  labor- 
atory for  teacher  training.  The  school  has  been  a  source  of  revenue 
to  the  coUege,  a  possibility  in  such  communities.  The  management 
of  the  work  is  in  the  hands  of  the  professor  of  education. 

Brown  University  was  one  of  the  first  institutions,  if  not  the  first, 
to  place  practice  teaching  for  secondary  teachers  upon  a  graduate 
basis.  This  makes  possible  a  high-grade  type  of  training  quite 
impossible  in  institutions  in  which  this  is  a  part  of  the  undergraduate 
work.    (See  bibhography.) 
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Harvard  University  has  developed  a  cooperative  system  in  which 
it  utilizes  the  public  schools,  A  high  grade  of  work  is  being  done, 
and  it  is  increasing  in  scope. 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College  combines  its  training  school  with  the 
school  system  of  the  town,  and  the  town  school  in  one  district  thereby 
becomes  the  training  school.    This  is  a  possibility  in  any  community. 

Miami  University  has  developed  a  high  school  under  its  own  con- 
trol. The  attendance  is  growing.  The  supervision  of  the  practice 
work  is  excellent. 

Ohio  State  University  has  developed  a  system  of  cooperation  with 
the  public  high  schools  of  the  city  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  It  also  util- 
izes some  of  the  high  schools  in  the  near-by  towns,  particularly  for 
practice  work  in  home  economics.  The  supervision  is  exercised 
jointly  by  the  regular  teachers  and  by  regular  supervisors  from  the 
staff  of  the  college  of  education.  The  work  is  developing  very  rap- 
idly, partly  as  a  result  of  recent  State  legislation  and  partly  because 
of  the  ability  of  the  college  to  provide  actual  high-school  facihties 
for  this  training. 

The  School  of  Education  of  Iowa  State  University  had,  until  recently, 
an  organization  very  similar  to  that  utilized  by  the  school  of  educa- 
tion at  Indiana  University.  Now  a  complete  reorganization  is  in 
progress. 

The  detailed  statements  of  the  work  at  various  institutions  follow. 

Brown  University. 
By  W.  B.  Jacobs. 

Brown  University  began  the  work  in  practice  teaching  for  secondary  school  teachers 
in  1895.  The  work  at  Brown  University  has  consequently  been  pioneer  work  and  has 
had  over  20  years  of  successful  operation.  During  these  years  many  modifications 
have  been  introduced,  but  the  fundamental  principles  adopted  in  the  beginning  are 
still  maintained.   These  are: 

.1.  Practice  teaching  should  be  open  only  to  graduate  students;  that  is,  students 
who  hold  a  bachelor's  degree.  This  rule  is  inflexible  and  has  never  been  broken. 
Brown  University  looks  askance  upon  the  custom  which  has  developed  of  including 
practice  teacliing  aud  extended  professional  preparation  as  part  of  the  four  years' 
work  for  the  first  college  degree  and  regards  it  as  a  lowering  of  standards. 
.  2.  Practice  teaching  should  be  under  actual  schoolroom  conditions.  Hence  Brown 
University  uses  for  its  practice  teaching  the  public  and  private  secondary  schools  of 
the  city  of  Provideuce  and  neighboring  cities  and  towns. 

3.  Practice  teaching  should  include  the  continuous  instruction  and  control  of  a 
class  for  a  long  period.  At  Brown  University  the  amount  of  practice  teaching  required 
varies  from  a  minimum  of  5  periods  a  week  to  15  periods  a  week  for  one  year.  Student 
teachers  teach  very  few  classes,  but  they  teach  them  continuously  for  a  semester  or 
a  year.  After  many  trials  it  has  been  found  best  to  limit  the  student  teachers  to  one 
or  two  subjects.  To  give  a  few  sporadic  lessons  before  a  class  is  one  thing;  to  teach  a 
subject  continuously  is  quite  another  matter. 

4.  Practice  teaching  must  be  under  the  continuous  direct  or  indirect  supervision 
of  an  experienced  teacher  who  knows  the  school,  the  class,  and  the  detailed  progress 
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of  the  subject  taught.  Hence  all  supervising  teachers  at  Brown  University  are  selected 
from  the  experienced  teachers  of  the  schools.  Each  student  teacher  has  one  super- 
vising teacher  and  each  supervising  teacher  one  student  teacher.  The  work  is  strictly- 
individual. 

5.  Practice  teaching  must  be  closely  correlated  with  the  university  work.  At 
Brown  University  supervising  teachers  are  selected  by  the  university  and  paid  a  small 
remimeration.  Each  student  teacher  is  visited  once  a  week  by  the  professor  in  charge 
of' the  practice  teaching  and  private  conferences  are  held.  He  also  meets  once  a  week 
in  a  general  conference  all  the  student  teachers.  Plan  books  for  the  past  week  are 
presented  and  discussed  and  later  returned  to  the  student  teachers.  Student  teachers 
are  at  the  same  time  pursuing  other  courses  (1)  in  education,  a  course  in  secondary 
education  and  a  seminar  in  current  educational  problems,  and  (2)  in  departments 
allied  with  the  subjects  they  are  teaching. 

Student  teachers  who  teach  more  than  five  periods  a  week  usually  receive  some 
remuneration  for  their  work  from  the  school.  In  the  case  of  the  city  of  Providence 
this  is  provided  for  by  an  agreement  between  the  university  and  the  city  of  Providence. 
In  other  cases  it  is  arranged  as  the  cases  arise.  Student  teachers  who  have  shown 
themselves  efficient  are  assigned  other  classes  under  supervision.  For  this  work  they 
receive  i-emuneration.  The  work  then  becomes  closely  similar  to  what  is  known  as 
"part-time  work  "  in  vocational  education. 

Graduate  students  who  are  admitted  to  the  practice  teacliing  at  Brown  Univer.  ity 
usually  have  taken  as  undergraduates  four  semester  courses  in  ediication.  These 
coiu-ses  are:  HistoTy  of  education,  principles  of  education,  educational  psychology, 
and  general  method.  In  the  last  course  there  is  some  systematic  work  in  observation 
and  some  teaching  of  the  class  by  members  of  the  class;  for  this  last  purpose  the  class 
8  di\dded  into  sections  of  about  10  each. 

6.  The  last  principle  is  one  which  is  fundamental  and  appears  in  all  of  the  work. 
Practice  teaching  must  not  be  an  injury  to  the  school  or  to  the  pupil,  but  rather  a 
benefit.  Hence  the  student  teacher  is  called  upon  freely  to  assist  the  supervising- 
teacher  or  the  principal  of  the  school  in  doing  a  limited  amoimt  of  clerical  work,  work 
with  individual  pupils,  or  other  work  which  can  be  assigned  with  profit  to  the  student 
teacher  and  to  the  school  alike.  The  student  teacher  becomes  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses a  part  of  the  school  staff,  subject  to  regulations  as  other  teachers  and  working  as 
the  other  teachers  are  in  harmony  with  the  general  purposes  and  spirit  of  the  school.^ 

University  of  Chicago. 

By  A.  R.  Mead  and  W.  S.  Gray. 

Practice  teaching  is  a  requirement  for  practically  all  persons  who  are  candidates  for 
a  degree  in  education.  This  teaching  is  done,  in  most  cases,  in  the  University  High 
School,  an  integral  part  of  the  School  of  Education.  Some  other  teaching  facilities 
are  furnished  by  work  in  social  settlements  and  private  institutions.  The  University 
High  School  charges  a  tuition  fee  of  $200  a  year.  It  has  a  faculty  of  about  40  and  an 
enrollment  of  about  400  children.  In  the  high  school  the  practice  teaching  is  most 
thoroughly  organized  in  mathematics,  history,  English,  science,  household  arts,  and 
home  economics.  The  school  furnishes  practice  teaching  facilities  in  practically  all 
subjects  of  the  secondary  curriculum. .  It  is  distinctly  understood  that  this  high  school 
is  to  be  used  for  experimentation,  observation,  and  student  teaching  by  the  School  of 
Education .  The  functions  of  this  school  and  the  effect  of  the  work  on  its  pupils  are 
thus  described: 

The  University  High  School  aims  to  perform  a  double  function.  ^  For  its  pupils  it 
seeks  to  provide  the  best  possible  opportimities  for  education  during  the  secondary 
period.    For  the  School  of  Education,  or  more  broadly  speaking,  for  the  University 

1  From  School  and  Society,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  67,  pp.  533-535,  Apr.  8,  1916. 
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of  Chicago,  it  serves  as  a  laboratory  for  the  solution  of  educational  problems.  That 
there  is  no  conflict  between  these  aims  the  experience  of  the  past  nine  years  has  made 
clear.  That  the  practical  demands  of  present  education  systems  are  not  ignored 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  this  time  570  graduates  of  the  school  have  entered 
college  or  engineering  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  both  in  the  general  organization 
and  administration  of  the  school  and  in  the  matter  and  method  of  classroom  instruction, 
the  demands  of  the  best  educational  thought  and  scientific  advance  have  found 
expression.  A  school  whose  officers  and  teachers  are  students  of  the  educational 
problems  connected  with  their  work  is  likely  to  furnish  the  most  favorable  conditions 
for  the  development  and  training  of  its  pupils. — (High  School  Bulletin,  1913-14.) 
The  general  administration  of  the  work  is  shown  by  the  following  regulations: 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

Requirement  for  graduation. — Two  majors  of  practice  teaching  completed  with  grades 
of  C  or  better  are  required  by  the  faculty  in  all  undergraduate  courses.  Each  major 
must  include  at  least  50  hours  of  contact  with  the  children  in  the  classroom,  laboratory, 
or  field.  During  this  time  the  student  teacher  must  teach  at  least  15  lessons.  This 
is  a  minimum  requirement,  however,  and  where  it  is  possible  to  administer  it  the 
teaching  of  more  lessons  will  be  required.  Ordinarily,  practice  teachers  in  the 
elementary  school  will  teach  from  30  to  40  lessons  in  each  major. 

Prerequisites  for  practice  teaching. — The  prerequisites  for  practice  teaching  in  the 
high  school  are  as  follows: 

1.  General  Introduction  to  Education.  This  course  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures, 
readings,  and  discussions  introducing  the  students  to  the  general  problem  of  education 
and  to  the  best  sources  of  information  and  methods  that  lead  to  a  scientific  study  of 
them.  In  addition  to  the  work  outlined  above,  the  students  make  a  large  number  of 
visits  to  schools  in  order  to  make  a  careful  study  of  school  organization  and  classroom 
practices.  The  results  of  these  observations  are  written  up  and  reported  in  class.  In 
this  way  the  inexperienced  teacher  secures  a  first  broad  outlook  on  problems  of  teaching. 

2.  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools.  This  course  is  designed  to  introduce 
prospective  high-school  teachers  to  the  specific  problems  which  they  will  have  to 
meet  in  connection  with  their  future  work.  The  course  deals  with  such  problems  as 
the  selection  and  arrangement  of  subject  matter;  the  routine  phases  of  school  keeping; 
methods  of  learning  involved  in  various  school  subjects,  with  corresponding  methods 
of  teaching;  methods  of  securing  interest  and  attention,  of  providing  for  individual 
differences,  and  of  organizing  supervised  study;  the  use  of  textbooks  and  conversa- 
tional methods;  the  planning  and  testing  of  teaching.  In  connection  with  the  study 
of  each  of  the  foregoing  topics,  a  series  of  classroom  observations  is  carried  on.  The 
class  and  the  instructor  visit  recitations  in  the  University  High  School  in  order  to 
S3cure  concrete  information  concerning  the  problem  under  consideration.  These 
observations  are  then  made  the  basis  for  class  discussions  in  the  lessons  which  follow. 
Plan  writing  is  emphasized.  As  nearly  as  possible,  the  student  is  introduced  to  all 
the  general  problems  which  underlie  expert  teaching. 

3.  A  Special-Methods  Course  in  the  Subject  to  be  Taught.  The  special-methods 
courses  deal  in  a  very  specific  way  with  the  problems  of  teaching  the  respective  sub- 
jects. In  addition  to  the  classroom  work,  directed  observation  has  been  introduced 
in  order  to  bring  the  student  in  as  close  touch  as  possible  with  the  work  of  the  class- 
room. Directed  observation  is  carried  on  in  the  special-methods  classes  in  English 
as  follows : 

To  each  class  in  English  in  the  Universit^^  High  School  is  assigned  one  student,  a 
college  senior,  from  the  special-methods  course.  This  student  participates  in  the  work 
of  the  high-school  class  in  two  ways :  First,  he  is  considered  a  member  of  the  class  in 
regular  standing,  being  called  upon  to  prepare  the  subject  matter  the  class  is  consider- 
ing, and  called  upon  to  recite  upon  that  subject  matter  as  is  any  other  member  of  the 
class;  second,  the  supervised  observer  becomes  an  apprentice,  working  in  the  actual 
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teaching  problems  of  the  class  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  high-school  instructor. 
From  time  to  time  he  is  assigned  duties,  like  the  reading  of  a  set  of  themes,  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  themes  in  class,  conducting  part  of  a  recitation  on  an  assignpd  passage 
in  literature.  He  is  in  consultation  with  the  high-school  instructor  in  the  preparation 
of  plans,  and  has  unlimited  opportunity  to  see  the  inside  workings  of  classroom 
procedure. 

4.  A  general  average  of  "  C"  or  better  in  all  academic  work  is  required  in  practice- 
teaching  courses.  Failure  to  use  good  oral  and  written  English  disqualifies  students 
from  continuation  in  practice-teaching  courses.  In  all  cases,  applicants  for  practice- 
teaching  privileges  in  the  high  school  must  have  qualifications  in  the  subject  to  be 
taught  satisfactory  to  the  department  which  is  concerned  in  the  College  of  Education. 

THE  CONDUCT  OF  PRACTICE  TEACHING. 

1.  General  purpose  and  character. — The  purposes  of  this  work  are  (a)  to  help  students 
to  appreciate  educational  theory  by  themselves  putting  it  into  practice,  and  (6)  to 
train  them  in  those  practical  adjustments  which  constitute  effective  teaching.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  sooner  a  student  teacher  can  be  prepared  to  do  some  effective 
teaching  the  better.  Observation  which  follows  some  attempt  at  teaching  is  more 
valuable  than  that  which  precedes  teaching. 

2.  Duties  of  student  teachers. — (a)  The  student  is  responsible  for  understanding  and 
appreciating  the  work  of  the  quarter  in  the  subject  assigned  for  practice  and  any  other 
phases  of  the  curriculum  of  the  school  or  the  work  of  the  grade  that  the  critic  teacher 
desires  to  take  up. 

(6)  The  student  is  responsible  from  the  beginning  for  participating  and  assisting  in 
the  activities  of  the  room,  e.  g.,  correcting  papers,  gathering  materials,  assisting  in- 
dividual pupils,  etc. 

(c)  As  a  rule  the  student  will  be  assigned  at  first  some  easy  subtopic  in  a  larger 
unit  and  allowed  to  teach  from  one  to  five  lessons,  thus  being  initiated  gradually  into 
the  work. 

(d)  The  number  of  periods  of  teaching  will  be  increased  as  the  student  becomes 
capable  of  assuming  them. 

(e)  Student  teachers  are  expected  to  attend  critic  meetings  which  are  arranged  by 
critic  teachers.    These  will  be  frequent  during  the  first  })art  of  the  quarter. 

(/)  Student  teachers  should  get  ready  to  begin  teaching  as  soon  as  possible,  and  are 
held  strictly  accountable  for  expected  results. 

(g)  The  student  is  primarily  responsible  to  the  critic  teacher  in  whose  place  he 
teaches.  He  may  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  department  in  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion for  assistance  in  securing  the  material  needed  in  preparation  for  his  teaching. 
If  the  teaching  is  in  the  elementary  school,  the  student  is  also  responsible  to  the  super- 
visor in  whose  group  of  grades  he  teaches. 

3.  Reports  by  critic  teachers. — Reports  are  filed  with  the  dean  from  the  critic  teacher. 
These  reports  will  be  made  the  l^asis  not  only  for  credits  in  the  course  but  also  for 
later  recommendations  to  positions. 

The  points  outlined  below  are  considered  in  making  these  reports,  which  char- 
acterize very  definitely  and  in  detail  the  individuality  of  the  student  teacher.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  critic  teacher  reports. on  each  point  in  every  case,  but  em- 
phasizes those  points  that  are  especially  significant  for  the  particular  student  teacher 
concerned.  The  critic  also  adds  comments  on  any  other  notable  aspects  of  the 
student's  work: 

(1)  Preparation  of  lessons. 

(2)  Skill  in  conducting  recitation. 

(3)  Ability  to  manage  children. 

(4)  Personal  fitness  for  teaching. 

(5)  General  rating  of  teacher. 
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4.  Departmental  practices. — In  addition  to  the  general  regulations  outlined  above 
each  department  works  out  a  series  of  suggestions  and  devices  in  regard  to  practice 
teaching.  The  following  suggestions  have  been  worked  out  by  the  mathematics 
department  in  the  University  High  School: 

(a)  The  student's  work  is  of  the  following  types:  First,  active  teaching,  including 
work  with  individuals  who  need  special  assistance;  supervision  of  study  classes,  etc.; 
and  second,  routine  work,  such  as  calling  the  roll;  collecting  and  distributing  papers; 
reading  and  grading  reports,  examinations,  et(;.;  supervising  examinations;  keeping 
records,  etc. 

(6)  It  is  aimed  to  start  the  student  in  liis  work  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  give 
him  the  maximum  amount  of  time  for  developing  skill.  If  there  is  only  one  practice 
student  in  a  class,  that  student  may  teach  a  part  of  each  day;  if  there  are  several 
students,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  daily  opportunity  to  teach.  The  latter  situation 
rarely  arises. 

{(')  The  first  lesson  taught  is  usually  very  short,  about  10  minutes  in  length.  It 
may  be  the  development  of  a  theorem  or  a  formula.  Method,  aim,  and  the  time  limit 
are  usually  agreed  upon  l)eforeliand  by  the  student  and  critic  teacher.  After  the 
lesson  has  l)een  taught,  the  critic  teacher  meets  the  practice  student  to  empliasize 
the  strong  and  weak  points  of  the  student's  teaching  and  to  make  constructive  sug- 
gestions where  help  is  needed. 

(d)  As  teaching  power  develops  the  duration  of  the  teaching  periods  is  lengthened 
and  the  student's  responsibilities  are  increased  along  all  lines.  As  soon  as  the  student 
shows  sufficient  power  he  is  given  charge  of  the  class  for  the  entire  clas's  period. 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Types  of  Practjcal  Work. 
By  RoMiETT  Stevens. 

Practical  work  in  various  forms  has  been  carried  on  by  Teachers  College  for  many 
years,  but  the  nature  of  the  work  has  changed  somewhat  in  recent  years,  owing  to  the 
different  opportunities  offered  in  the  secondary  field. 

The  types  of  practical  work  now  recognized  and  for  which  credit  is  allowed  in  the 
various  departments  are  the  following:  Supervised  observation,  supervised  teaching, 
training  in  supervision,  and  experimental  work. 

I.  SUPERVISED  OBSERVATION. 

The  college  has  two  schools  of  observation — the  Horace  Mann  School  for  Boys  and 
the, Horace  Mann  School  for  Girls — which  are  always  open  to  students  of  special 
method  and  general  method  for  observation  of  the  work  of  experienced  teachers.  In 
addition  to  these  schools  of  observation  the  students  visit  the  public  and  private 
schools  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity  where  almost  every  phase  of  educational 
work' may  be  found. 

II.   SUPERVISED  TEACHING. 

Having  no  high  school  of  its  own  for  superAdsed  teaching,  the  college  is  developing 
several  different  centers  of  acti\dty  for  different  types  of  practical  work:  One  in  the 
high  schools  of  New  York  City;  a  second  in  a  group  of  suburban  communities  near 
New  York;  a  third  in  Y.  M.  C.  A,  schools,  night  schools,  settlement  classes,  etc. 

In  the  city  high-school  center  one  opportunity  for  practical  work  is  offered  through 
the  New  York  City  plan  of  using  teachers-in-training  in  high  schools.  This  privilege 
is  open  only  to  graduate  students  whose  academic  quahfiications  in  their  several 
subjects  of  major  interest  meet  the  requirements  set  by  the  city.  Previous  experi- 
ence in  teaching  is  not  required,  but  eligibility  is  measured  by  an  examination  given 
by  the  board  of  education.  Candidates  must  devote  to  the  work  at  least  half  of  each 
school  day  for  one  semester.  A  student  may  elect  to  do  practical  work  during  either 
or  both  semesters,  the  maximum  credit  for  which  is  a  half  course  each  half  year. 
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The  second  opportunity  for  practical  work  is  offered  by  a  system  of  supervised 
observation  and  teaching  in  New  York  City  and  vicinity.  Graduate  students,  with, 
or  without  experience,  who  seem  to  the  official  advisers  entirely  to  be  qualified  to 
undertake  work  of  this  nature,  may  be  recommended  to  school  princi^^als  to  do 
practical  work. 

The  suburban  group  is  composed  of  high  schools  in  near-by  towns  that  can  be 
reached  by  ferry  and  trolley  within  30  or  40  minutes.  By  arrangement  made  sep- 
arately by  the  boards  of  education  of  Leonia,  Cliffside,  and  Englewood,  N.  J.,  and 
the  dean  of  Teachers  College,  college  students  in  Hmited  numbers  are  permitted  to 
serve  as  apprentices  to  the  regular  teachers  for  periods  of  five  weeks  each,  rendering 
such  service  to  the  teacher  of  class  as  the  teacher  directs.  During  the  five-week 
period  of  service  the  time  of  the  college  students  is  divided  substantially  as  follows: 

First  week:  Observation  of  class  teacher  and  pupils  in  order  to  become  acquainted 
with  individual  pupils  and  to  know  them  by  name,  to  become  familiar  with  th? 
teacher's  methods  as  well  as  the  text-books  in  use,  and  to  study  the  children  in  the 
class  who  require  special  treatment. 

Second  week:  Generally  some  form  of  active  participation  in  the  work  of  the  class 
hour  is  permitted,  including  the  following  phases  of  practical  work:  Correcting  papers 
and  holding  conferences  with  the  pupils  for  consideratiom  of  the  same ;  tutoring 
pupils  who  for  one  reason  or  another  need  to  make  up  ground  lost;  gathering  and 
presenting  illustrative  material  for  class  use — material  that  is  available  in  the  libra- 
ries and  museums  of  Teachers  College. 

Third  week:  If  the  general  attainment  of  the  student  teacher  warrants  it,  there  is 
some  teaching,  beginning  with  a  portion  of  a  class  period,  as,  for  example,  telling  a 
story  in  German  (last  10  minutes  of  the  hour) ;  developing  the  new  lesson ;  presenting 
a  general  topic  in  history;  some  phases  of  oral  composition. 

Fourth  and  fifth  weeks:  Teaching,  under  supervision  of  the  teacher  and  the  college 
supervisors.  The  teacher  leaves  the  novice  with  the  entire  control  of  the  class  and 
the  discipline  for  intervals  of  time,  as  soon  as  it  seems  wise  to  do  so. 

PREREQUISITES  AND  CREDIT  FOR  SUPERVISED  TEACHING. 

In  the  School  of  Education  the  degree  of  B.  S.  or  B.  A.  from  an  accepted  college 
is  prerequisite;  in  the  School  of  Practical  Arts,  practical  work  is  given  to  seniors 
and  to  graduate  students.  The  professor  in  charge  of  the  subject  of  the  student's 
major  interest  must  also  be  satisfied,  before  recommending  the  student  for  practical 
work,  that  the  candidate  has  had,  or  is  taking,  suitable  work  in  the  general  field  of 
education  and  in  the  content  of  the  subject  the  student  is  preparing  to  teach.  The 
student  must  register  for  one  full  course  in  special  method,  one-half  course  in  gen- 
eral method,  one-half  course  in  supervised  observation  and  practice,  the  equivalent 
of  which  is  about  75  hours  of  the  student's  time  per  semester.  The  time  is  divided 
as  follows: 

Time  spent  in  practical  work,  1  hour  per  day  for  five  weeks — 25  hours. 

Hours  spent  in  observation  in  other  schools  or  classrooms,  some  preceding  and  some 
following  the  period  of  student  apprenticeship  in  the  classroom' — 20  hom-s. 

Conference  hour  with  supervisors,  1  per  week  for  all  practice  students,  meeting 
together' — 15  hours. 

Preparation,  personal  conferences,  etc.^ — 15  hours  and  upward. 
'  All  inexperienced  students  are  required  to  do  practical  work  in  partial  fulfillment 
of  the  requirements  for  a  Teachers  College  diploma  as  teacher  of  a  special  subject.  The 
student  must,  however,  first  satisfy  the  professor  in  charge  of  his  major  subject  regarding 
his  intellectual,  physical,  and  social  fitness  for  teaching  before  he  is  recommended  for 
practical  work.  These  recommendations  are  made  to  the  professor  who  has  charge  of 
the  administration  and  supervision  of  practical  work.  When  a  student  is  assigned  to  a 
school  he  reports  to  the  principal  who  instructs  him  in  necessary  school  standards 
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and  routine  matters  to  enable  him  to  fit  into  the  school  life  without  friction.  The 
xjlass  teacher  determines  the  nature  of  the  practical  work  and  the  amount  of  actual 
teaching.  If  she  finds  the  class  work  suffers  in  any  way,  through  the  presence  of  the 
teacher  in  training,  she  is  at  liberty  to  remove  him,  or  to  delay  liis  teaching,  or  to 
change  the  nature  of  his  work.    The  class  teacher  serves  as  adviser  and  friend. 

Practice  teachers  are  supervised  by  four  different  groups  of  experienced  people; 
first,  by  the  official  group  of  college  sui)ervisors;  second,  by  the  principal  of  the  school 
and  the  teachers,  whose  suggestions  and  criticisms  are  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
student  teachers;  third,  by  selected  students  of  experience,  who  are  candidates  for 
diplomas  as  principals  and  inspectors  of  high  schools;  fourth,  occasionally  by  professors 
in  charge  of  the  student's  major  subject — the  subject  that  he  is  teaching. 

In  addition  to  this  personal  supervision,  all  practice  teachers  meet  with  the  college 
supervisors  for  one  hour  every  Friday  afternoon  in  the  semester  for  a  general  round- 
table  conference.  At  intervals  the  student  supervisors  are  called  upon  to  offer  criti- 
cism of  the  work  of  the  student  teachers,  after  which  there  is  discussion  of  the  nature 
of  their  supervision. 

m.  TRAINING  IN  SUPERVISION. 

This  field  of  practice  is  not  yet  fully  developed  but  wherever  practice  teachers  are 
at  work  there  are  excellent  opportunities  for  training  in  the  supervision  of  instruction. 
Each  classroom  may  thus  become  a  laboratory  for  two  types  of  practical  work.  The 
pupils  are  in  no  way  molested  by  the  presence  of  a  student  supervisor,  and  the  student 
teacher  is  benefited  by  having  his  work  analyzed  and  criticized  by  some  one  from  the 
practical  field  who  is  somewhat  older  than  he  in  experience. 

IV.  EXPERIMENTAL  WORK. 

Occasional  opportunities  are  offered  for  experimentation  in  adapting  subject  matter 
to  the  needs  of  particular  groups  of  pupils  and  in  trying  out  methods  of  presenting 
subject  matter. 

The  Speyer  School  (formerly  an  elementary  school  for  experLmentation  and  practice 
belonging  to  Teachers  College)  reopened  on  February  1,  1916,  as  a  city  public  school 
of  junior  high-school  grade.  Teachers  College  serves  the  school  in  an  advisory  capacity 
and  is  planning  a  series  of  experiments  with  the  curriculum  and  with  methods  of 
teaching. 

Harvard  Unwersity. 
By  RoMiETT  Stevens  and  Alexander  Inglis. 

I.  preliminary  statement. 

At  present,  courses  specifically  designed  to  train  secondary  school  teachers  are 
offered  to  seniors  and  graduate  students. 

II.  COURSES  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OP  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  AT  PRESENT 

OFFERED. 

1.  No  student  is  admitted  to  apprentice  courses  in  secondary  school  teaching  unless 
he  has  taken  the  general  course  in  the  principles  of  secondary  education.  In  addition 
he  is  supposed  to  have  taken  courses  in  (a)  the  principles  of  education,  (6)  the  history 
of  education,  and  (c)  general  and  educational  psychology.  Fmi-her,  he  is  required 
to  present  evidence  that  he  has  manifested  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject  or  sub- 
jects which  he  intends  to  teach  in  the  secondary  school.  He  is  admitted  to  the  appren- 
tice teaching  course  at  the  option  of  the  instructor  in  charge  of  that  course  with  due 
reference  to  his  personality  and  other  qualifications. 

2.  The  course  in  the  principles  of  secondary  education  is  so  organized  that  during  the 
first  half  year  those  who  are  planning  to  enter  the  course  in  apprentice  teaching  make 
systematic  observation  of  teaching  and  class  management  in  the  secondary  schools  in 
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the  vicinity  of  the  university.  During  the  two  months  or  one  month  before  the  close 
of  the  first  semester  that  observation  is  made  in  the  class  which  the  student  will 
conduct  during  the  second  semester. 

3.  The  coui-se  in  apprentice  teaching  comes  in  the  second  semester;  the  work  of 
the  coiU"se  consists  primarily  of  actual  teaching  in  one  of  the  secondary  schools  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  university,  but  the  class  meets  twice  a  week  as  a  whole  for  the  discussion 
of  problems  and  principles  of  classroom  practice  definitely  connected  with  the  student's 
experience  in  his  practice  teaching.  Principles  of  method  are  considered  in  direct 
connection  with  practice,  so  that  theory  and  practice  may  be  closely  related. 

III.  THE  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  OBSERVATION  AND  APPRENTICE  TEACHING. 

1.  Observation—Within  easy  reach  of  the  university  are  more  than  50  different  high 
schools  with  more  than  1,000  teachers  and  enrolling  more  than  20,000  secondary  school 
pupils.  These  high  schools  are  of  various  types.  All  are  open  to  observation  by  the 
students  of  the  university,  and  systematic  observation  is  required  of  prospective 
secondary  school  teachers  enrolled  in  the  division  of  education. 

2.  Apprentice  teaching— At  present  contract  agreements  exist  between  the  univer- 
sity and  the  school  committees  of  nine  cities  within  easy  reach  of  the  university. 
Apprentice  teaching  is  provided  for  in  those  cities  by  these  formal  contracts.  The 
cities  thus  affiliated  with  the  university  are  Arlington,  Belmont,  Brookline,  Cam- 
bridge, Lexington,  Medford,  Somerville,  Newton,  and  Watertown.  The  aggregate 
population  of  those  cities  is  about  350,000,  the  number  of  high  schools  14,  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  about  400,  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools  about 
10,000.  Thus  ample  opportunity  is  afforded  for  apprentice  teaching  in  some  of  the 
best  secondary  schools  of  the  country.  Further,  among  the  high  schools  involved 
are  manual  training  high  schools,  vocational  high  schools,  technical  high  schools, 
and  junior  high  schools.  Practically  all  high-school  courses  are  to  be  found  exempli- 
fied in  those  cities. 

3.  No  "model "  school  is  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  division  of  education. 
In  any  case  it  is  probable  that  the  apprentice  teaching  would  by  preference  be  con- 
fined largely  to  the  public  schools.  The  division  emphasizes  particularly  the  value 
of  apprentice  teaching  under  conditions  as  normal  as  possible.  Further,  no  single 
secondary  school  of  the  size  desirable  for  model  schools  could  satisfactorily  provide 
for  all  the  students  preparing  for  positions  in  the  secondary  school. 

IV. ^ — THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  APPRENTICE  TEACHING. 

1.  In  accordance  with  the  agreements  made  between  the  university  and  the  school 
committees  of  the  cities  mentioned,  candidates  are  assigned  to  practice  teaching 
positions  in  the  various  cities  after  conference  with  the  school  authorities  who  have 
the  right  to  reject  any  candidate  for  satisfactory  reasons. 

2.  The  student  assigned  to  a  position  in  any  school,  after  a  period  of  partial  control 
and  responsibility,  assumes  full  responsibility  of  a  single  class  during  the  last  half  of 
the  school  year,  always  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  teacher  assigned  for 
that  purpose.  His  period  of  service  lasts  for  about  18  weeks  and  the  number  of  periods 
which  he  teaches  varies  from  3  to  5  per  week  according  to  the  subject,  etc.  Thus  his 
classroom  experience  normally  varies  from  54  to  90  school  periods. 

3.  The  supervision  and  direction  of  the  work  of  the  apprentice  teacher  is  shared  by 
the  teacher  assigned  for  that  purpose  (usually  the  head  of  the  department  in  the  school), 
the  principal  of  the  school,  and  the  college  instructor  with  his  assistants.  By  far  the 
greatest  share  of  the  supervision  rests  with  the  teacher  who  is  constantly  in  charge  of 
the  student's  teaching. 

102796°— 17  4 
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V.  ADDITIONAL  PROVISIONS  FOR  OBSERVATION  AND  TEACHING. 


1.  Arrangements  have  recently  been  made  by  the  division  of  education  with  the 
Boston  school  committee  whereby  properly  qualified  students  may  act  as  assistants  to 
teachers  in  the  high  schools  of  Boston,  assuming  partial  responsibility  for  a  given  class. 

The  School  op  Education,  University  op  California.^ 

The  school  of  education  at  the  University  of  California  has  a  cooperative  plan  with 
the  city  of  Oakland,  which  supplies  facilities  for  practice  teaching.  The  one  school 
utilized  is  a  six -year  high  school  beginning  its  work  at  the  seventh  grade  on  the  old 
plan  of  eight-four  years  in  grades  and  high  school.  The  university  agrees  to  pay 
sufficient  salaries  to  keep  the  per  capita  cost  of  the  school  down  to  that  for  the  entire 
city  system  of  Oakland. 

The  supervisory  staff  consists  of  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  school  of  education, 
the  principal  of  the  high  school,  and  eight  head  teachers  who  are  also  supervisors. 

The  prerequisite  work  in  education  includes  the  following:  (1)  History  of  modern 
education,  or  history  of  American  education;  (2)  high-school  administration,  or  prin- 
ciples of  moral  education;  (3)  school  management  (may  parallel  practice  teaching). 

The  prospective  practice  teacher  makes  application  for  the  work  upon  a  blank  like 
that  following: 

[Front  of  card.] 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA— SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION. 
Application  for  Practice  Teaching — Education  201. 


Photograph 
must  be  in 
before  assignnient 
is  made. 


 Semester,  191...  -191.... 

Date  of  application  ,  191  

Name  

Residence  teaching  term   Phone  

Year  of  graduation  |^^y^°^^^^^  ^191   Degree  

Majors:  1  2   3  

Minors:  1   2   3  4. 

Courses  in  philosophy  and  education  completed  previous  to  teaching  term: 

Courses  in  education  to  be  taken  simultaneously  with  the  practice  teaching: 

Other  courses  in  education  to  be  taken :   


Teaching  preferences: 

1   2   3  4 

School  activities  you  could  supervise: 

[Back  of  card:] 

Weekly  .Program  for  This  Term. 


8.00 

9.00 

10.00 

11.00 

1.00 

2.00 

3.00 

4.00 

I  Data  furnished  by  Prof.  W.  W.  Kemp  and  Prof.  C.  E.  Pugh. 
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If  possible,  leave  two  consecutive,  free  hours  between  9  and  3  o'clock  throughout 
the  weelc. 

(To  be  filled  in  by  the  instructor:] 

Assigned  to  School. 

Subject  hours  room  

Began  teaching   Finished  teaching  

Grade  in  instruction   Grade  in  discipline  

Remarks: 


The  application  having  been  filed,  the  previous  record  of  the  student  is  investigated 
If  satisfactory,  he  is  assigned  for  observation  and  practice  to  one  of  the  department 
heads  in  the  high  school.    When  ready  to  teach,  he  takes  charge  of  the  class  for  the 
balance  of  the  semester. 

The  term  ''practice  of  teaching"  is  used  to  include  lectures,  readings,  conferences, 
observation,  and  actual  teaching.  The  total  credit  is  4  hours.  At  the  university 
the  work  covers  the  following  items :  (1)  Lectures  and  reports;  (2)  term  plans  setting 
forth  the  work  to  be  accomplished;  (3)  lesson  plans  setting  forth  in  detail  the  aims, 
subject  matter,  and  methods  of  a  particular  lesson  or  lessons;  (4)  observations  and 
reports  on  observations;  (5)  conferences  on  lessons  taught  by  practice  teacher  and 
observed  by  the  instructor;  (6)  final  report  on  work  accomplished  and  rating  of 
pupils;  (7)  a  final  paper  exhibiting  the  candidate's  ability  to  set  forth  the  theoretical 
and  practical  aspects  of  a  particular  educational  problem.  The  work  at  the  high 
school  consists  of  observations,  conferences  with  supervisory  teachers,  and  actual 
teaching. 

School  op  Education,  Indiana  University. 

Indiana  University,  like  Iowa  State  University,  is  located  in  a  small  city.  The 
organization  of  the  work  in  the  two  institutions  contains  certain  similarities,  which 
will  be  evident  from  the  descriptiofi  of  the  work  at  Indiana. 

Bloomington,  Ind.,  the  seat  of  Indiana  University,  is  a  small  city  of  nearly  9,000 
population.  In  most  cities  of  this  size  the  high  school  faces  the  persistent  problem  of 
securing  high-grade  teachers  without  adequate  financial  resources  to  pay  salaries  large 
enough  to  attract  such  teachers.  At  Bloomington,  even  before  the  plan  was  in  use 
at  Iowa  State  University,  a  cooperative  plan  had  been  evolved  by  which  Indiana 
University  school  of  education  utilized  the  high  school  for  laboratory  purposes  in 
teacher  training  and  the  high  school  was  enabled  to  secure  very  high-grade  teachers. 
In  general,  the  plan  provides  that  the  head  of  a  high-school  department  (e.  g.,  English) 
is  at  the  same  time  the  instructor  in  special  methods  in  his  specialty  in  the  school  of 
education,  and  at  the  same  time  the  supervisor  (critic  teacher)  of  practice  teaching  in 
that  subject.  It  is  believed  that  this  plan  of  close  cooperation  originated  at  Indiana 
University. 

All  of  the  practice  teaching  is  imder  the  general  supervision  of  the  associate  professor 
of  secondary  education.  Before  a  student  is  assigned  to  teaching,  he  must  have  met 
the  following  prerequisites:  (1)  Completed  courses  in  principles  of  education  (3  hours), 
secondary  education,  including  administration  and  principles  of  teaching  (4  hours), 
special  methods  of  the  subject  to  be  taught  (2  hours);  (2)  must  have  college  credits  in 
the  subject  to  be  taught  amounting  to  20  semester  hours;  (3)  the  assignment  must 
have  the  sanction  of  the  collegiate  department  concerned  (e.  g.,  the  department  of 
English),  the  sanction  of  the  general  supervisor,  and  of  the  critic  teacher.  Presumably 
the  sanction  of  the  local  superintendent  of  schools  is  implied,  although  he  is  repre- 
sented in  the  critic  teacher.  By  such  a  plan  the  schools  are  protected  from  poorly 
prepared  apprentice  or  practice  teachers.  Content,  theory,  and  judgments  as  to  other 
phases  of  abiUty  have  been  given  consideration.  Further,  such  a  plan  guarantees 
continuity  in  the  training  of  the  teacher.  The  same  person  who  gives  the  course  in 
special  methods  supervises  the  actual  teaching.    (University  Catalogue,  1916-17.) 
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The  student  visits  the  class  for  several  days  before  he  is  allowed  to  take  charge  of 
the  class.  Meanwhile  the  regular  (critic)  teacher  is  doing  the  teaching.  When 
conditions  are  favorable  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  critic  teacher,  the  student 
takes  actual  charge  of  the  class.  The  period  of  teaching  is  usually  one  semester.  The 
number  of  periods  taught  per  week  is  usually  five .  Thus  an  equivalent  of  five  semester 
hours  of  practice  work  is  given  the  teacher. 

After  the  practice  teacher  has  taken  charge  of  the  class  the  supervisor  visits  the 
class  almost  daily  for  the  first  few  weeks.  Later,  fewer  visits  are  made.  ''After 
every  visit  the  practice  teacher  receives  an  oral  or  written  criticism,  or  both.  The 
critic  supervises  the  teacher's  plans  and  outlines  and  holds  a  general  conference  with 
his  group  once  a  week.  Each  teacher  is  officially  rated  by  the  critic  three  times  a 
semester,  the  teacher  having  been  made  familiar  with  the  standards  used  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term  and  the  results  of  each  rating  being  discussed  after  it  is  made.  Addi- 
tional ratings  are  made  just  before  the  close  of  the  term  by  the  high-school  principal 
and  the  professor  of  secondary  education  at  the  university."  ' 

The  cost  of  the  cooperative  plan  consists  primarily  of  salary  expense.^  The  first 
year  the  supervisor  is  paid  $1,500,  and  annually  thereafter  |100  additional  to  the 
maximum  of  |1,800.    The  city  school  system  pays  60  per  cent.  ^ 

Teachers  College,  Louisla^na  State  University. 

As  a  result  of  the  endowment  of  a  teachers'  college  at  Louisiana  State  University 
through  the  final  distribution  of  the  Peabody  fund,  that  institution  has  recently  organ- 
ized work  for  the  professional  training  of  high-school  teachers.  The  organization  in- 
cludes a  "Demonstration  High  School"  on  the  campus  and  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  teachers'  college.  Pupils  are  admitted  to  the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh 
grades.    Two  fees,  which  total  $10,  are  charged  to  pupils  attending  this  school. 

Though  the  school  is  named  the  Demonstration  High  School,  it  includes  practice 
teaching.  The  prerequisite  work  for  practice  teaching  is  as  follows:  (1)  18  semester 
hours  in  a  major  subject  and  "12  semester  hours  in  two  allied  minors;"  (2)  6  hours  of 
educational  psychology;  (3)  6  hours  in  high-school  management  and  instruction; 
(4)  observation  of  teacliing  with  three;  (5)  3  homrs  of  special  method  given  by  a  selected 
instructor  in  the  regular  academic  department;  after  this  work  the  student  is  admitted 
to  practice  teaching.  About  2  semester  hours  of  actual  class  teaching  is  done,  and 
about  1  semester  hoiu-  of  observations  and  conferences  parallel  with  the  teaching. 
Each  teacher  keeps  a  detailed  record  of  his  work,  which  record  is  open  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  supervisory  force. 

The  supervision  of  the  teaching  is  exercised  jointly  by  the  dean  of  teachers'  college, 
the  professor  of  educational  psychology,  and  the  principal  of  the  high  school. 

About  30  student  teachers  per  year  are  completing  this  work  of  practice  teaching. 
Interest  in  this  type  of  work  is  increasing.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  any  careful  esti- 
mate of  the  cost,  because  of  the  shortness  of  time  during  which  the  practice  teaching 
has  been  in  progress.  The  attitude  of  the  pupils  and  the  attitude  of  the  patrons  are 
very  good  toward  the  school.^ 

Practice  Teaching  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
By  Raymond  A.  Kent. 

Practice  teaching  for  students  in  the  college  of  education  was  begun  in  the  fall  of 
1908.  The  work  was  done  in  a  six-year  secondary  school  maintained  by  the  college  on 
the  campus  of  the  university. 


1  Educational  Monographs,  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education,  No.  VII,  p.  41. 

2  Data  furnished  by  Dean  D.  T.  Powers. 
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In  the  fall  of  1914  the  work  was  reorganized.  The  university  high  school  was  moved 
into  a  new  building  especially  provided  and  equipped  for  it  and  for  the  college  of  edu- 
cation. On  account  of  limited  funds,  only  the  last  four  years  of  high-school  work  were 
continued. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  HIGH  SCHOOL, 

Admission  to  the  university  high  school  is  limited  by  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  applicant  must  not  be  over  20  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  applying. 

2.  The  applicant  must  not  be  a  student  at  any  other  institution  or  in  any  other  de- 
partment of  the  university  at  the  time  when  in  attendance  at  the  high  school. 

3.  The  applicant  miist  present  records  of  scholarship  which  show  clearly  that  he  has 
not  done  unsatisfactory  work  in  another  institution. 

4.  The  applicant  must  present  satisfactory  credentials  with  respect  to  his  character 
and  previous  conduct. 

5.  The  university  high  school  will  not  enroll  more  than  150  pupils  at  any  one  time 
diu-ing  the  year  1916-17. 

In  choosing  the  instructors  for  this  high  school  a  combination  of  three  qualities  is 
sought  in  each  individual  appointed.    These  qualities  are: 

First.  Excellence  of  scholarship  in  the  field  which  one's  particular  branch  or 
branches  represent. 

Second.  Excellence  of  method  as  a  high-school  teacher. 

Third.  Excellence  in  professional  interest  and  ability.  The  individual  must  have 
shown  the  proper  attitude  toward  the  modem  problems  of  education  and  must  possess 
a  high  order  of  constructive  critical  ability  of  high-school  teaching. 

The  college  of  education  believes  that  a  high  school  well  organized,  well  taught, 
and  well  administered  is  a  prime  essential  to  practice  teaching. 

COOPERATION  WITH  CITY  SCHOOLS. 

A  legislative  enactment  of  1913  and  subsequent  interpretation  of  the  same  by  the 
State  department  of  education  requires  every  college  and  university  graduate  to 
pursue  at  least  a  semester  of  observation  and  practice  teaching  before  being  eligible 
to  teach  in  any  public  school  of  Minnesota.  This  ruling  resulted  in  a  larger  enroll- 
ment in  practice  teaching  than  could  be  assigned  to  such  work  in  the  university- 
high  school.  Through  the  cordial  cooperation  of  the  Minneapolis  public  schools, 
arrangements  were  made  whereby  university  students  were  assigned  to  practice 
teaching  in  the  city  schools.  In  1914-15  this  work  was  done  in  the  various  city  high 
schools  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  seventh  and  eigth  years  in  departmental  class 
work.  During  1915-16  the  assignments  have  been  limited  to  high  schools,  except  in 
a  very  few  cases,  such  for  example  as  a  beginning  German  class  in  an  eighth  grade. 

1.  Prerequisites. — The  college  of  education  believes  that  scholarship  in  the  chosen 
field  is  the  first  essential  to  success  in  teaching.  It  therefore  insists  that  no  student 
in  the  university  shall  be  allowed  to  enroll  as  a  practice  teacher,  unless  the  depart- 
ment in  whose  field  he  wishes  to  teach  recommends  him. 

In  addition  to  scholarship,  certain  professional  requirements  are  made.  The  ruling 
of  the  State  department,  above  referred  to,  requires  12  semester  hom's  of  work  in  edu- 
cation in  addition  to  practice  teaching,  and  stipulates  that  at  least  3  of  these  hours 
must  consist  of  two  courses  in  special  method.  The  college  insists  that  a  special 
method  course  covering  the  subject  which  the  student  wishes  to  teach  be  pui'sued 
before  the  practice  teaching  is  begun.  Since  students  are  seniors  when  they  do  prac- 
tice teaching,  and  since  the  college  requhes  15  hours  in  education  exclusive  of  general 
psychology,  almost  all  have  completed  twelve  hours  in  education,  including  general 
psychology,  before  practice  teaching  is  begun. 

2.  Content  of  course. — What  does  the  course  entitled  "Practice  teaching"  include 
in  Minnesota?  At  least  three  things — (1)  directed  observation  and  (2)  actual  teach- 
ing (3)  under  supervision.   For  the  present  at  least  it  seems  highly  advantageous  for 
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students  to  spend  from  a  week  to  10  days  or  even  two  weeks  in  carefully  directed, 
well-digested  observation  before  they  themselves  begin  to  teach.  The  first  lesson 
plans  some  make  are  the  plans  of  the  work  in  the  recitations  observed.  The  student 
begins  teaching  only  after  the  critic  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  student  has  in 
mind  clearly  the  object  to  be  attained,  and  has  presented  a  satisfactory  plan  of  execu- 
tion. 

Again  referring  to  the  State  ruling,  it  is  supposed  that  each  person,  during  the  sem- 
ester that  he  pursues  the  course  in  practice  teaching,  will  conduct  at  least  36  reci- 
tations, or  perform  work  equivalent  thereto. 

From  the  beginning  there  has  been  no  real  difficulty  in  supervising  the  work  of 
the  students  practicing  in  the  university  high  school.  There  is  no  high-school  class 
not  directly  in  charge  of  a  regular  high-school  instructor.  This  instructor  is  in  most 
cases  the  critic  of  the  practice  students  working  with  her  class.  Personal  interviews 
and  group  meetings,  formal  and  informal,  are  easily  arranged  between  the  critic  and 
her  students. 

^The  present  plan  gives  to  each  critic  in  the  university  high  school  the  supervision 
of  all  students  doing  practice  teaching  in  her  department,  whether  these  students 
are  assigned  to  the  university  high  school  or  to  city  high  schools.  The  critic  visits 
each  student  as  often  as  her  time  will  permit.  So  far  this  task  has  not  been  so  great 
but  what  each  critic  has  been  able  to  check  the  work  of  each  student  frequently  and 
closely. 

3.  Practice  teachers^  meetings. — Supervision  includes,  besides  visitation,  group 
meetings  held  regularly.  At  these  meetings  the  critic  takes  up  with  her  students 
such  matters  as  her  judgment  selects.  In  addition  to  the  group  critic  meetings  there 
are  two  general  meetings  of  all  practice  teachers  each  month.  Here  are  presented 
facts  of  general  professional  importance.  Coherence,  clarity,  and  lack  of  repetition 
throughout  the  work  are  gained  through  frequent  coiLferences  among  the  members  of 
the  faculty  of  the  university  high  school. 

4.  Checking  results. — The  greatest  weakness  of  methods  and  courses  for  training 
secondary  school  teachers  up  to  date  has  been  the  failure  to  integrate  this  training 
with  later  actual  practice.  Standards,  methods,  and  substance  have  been  too  far 
academically  determined.  The  individual  therefore  found  certain  readjustments 
necessary  when  confronted  by  the  actual  problems  of  his  later  experience.  Colleges 
of  education  stand  in  danger  of  becoming  academic  in  training  teachers  for  high  school. 

The  college  of  education  seeks  to  prevent  tliis  condition  in  three  different  ways: 

First.  It  refuses  to  give  a  college  grade  in  practice  teaching  to  any  one  who  for  any 
reason  shows  that  he  can  not  teach  high-school  classes. 

Second.  The  scale  of  rating  by  which  practice  teachers  and  practice  teaching  are 
to  be  judged  is  being  made  on  the  base  of  factors  that  appear  during  practice  which 
count  most  for  later  success  or  failure.  The  scale  of  rating  is  by  no  means  completed 
as  yet.  It  is  barely  begun.  Whether  it  will  ever  be  so  far  completed  as  to  stand  without 
change  is  a  question.  It  will  approach  completion  only  through  several  years  of  close 
study  of  the  product  which  the  college  puts  into  teaching. 

Third.  This  study  will  be  accomplished  through  field  checking.  This  checking 
has  begun  in  a  modest  way.  It  seeks  information  from  two  sources — from  the  graduate 
of  the  college  and  from  the  supervisor  of  that  graduate. 

5.  Teaching  assistants  in  public  schools. — The  college  of  education  in  cooperation 
with  the  Minneapolis  public  schools  has  adopted  a  plan  which  provides  for  employing 
in  the  high  schools  a  certain  number  of  university  graduates  to  be  known  as  teaching 
assistants.  The  adoption  of  this  plan  is  in  essence  the  establishment  in  the  Minne- 
apolis public  schools  of  a  certain  number  of  teching  fellowships  for  graduate  students. 
These  teaching  assistants  receive  compensation  for  their  work  in  the  school  propor- 
tionate to  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  teaching;  $300  for  the  first  year,  $400  for 
the  second  year. 
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For  each  assistant  a  definite  couse,  combining  graduate  professional  study  and 
teaching  experience  is  outlined.  Although  the  plan  provides  an  abundance  of  teach- 
ing experience,  the  greater  emphasis  is  thrown  upon  advanced  professional  training. 

Teaching  assistants  are  on  duty  at  the  schools  from  8.30  until  12.15.  Their  work  is 
divided  between  teaching  and  assisting,  Diu-ing  their  first  year  they  do  not  instruct 
more  than  two  classes  per  day,  that  is,  one-third  of  a  regular  teacher's  teaching  period. 
If  they  continue  a  second  year,  the  portion  of  their  time  devoted  to  class  instruction 
may  be  increased  to  three  periods  per  day.  Their  work  as  teaching  assistants  is  limited 
to  the  hours  during  which  they  are  on  duty  in  the  schools,  and  no  additional  work 
other  than  preparation  for  teaching  their  regular  classes  is  required  of  them  outside 
of  the  above  set  schedule  of  hours. ^ 

University  of  Missouri. 
By  RoMiETT  Stevens  and  J.  L.  Meriam. 

The  school  of  education  maintains  a  high  school  which  serves  largely  as  a  practice 
school  and  an  elementary  school  which  serves  largely  for  observation  purposes.  The 
high  6chool  enrolls  approximately  150  students  each  year.  The  elementary  school  is 
limited  to  approximately  100  pupils.  The  professor  of  school  supervision  in  the  school 
of  education  is  superintendent  of  both  these  schools.  The  high  school  has  a  principal 
devoting  his  full  time  to  administrative  and  supervisory  work,  also  a  lady  associate 
principal  whose  work  is  largely  supervisory,  but  administrative  in  being  in  immediate 
charge  of  the  girls  of  the  school.  In  addition  to  the  supervisory  work  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  these  two  principals,  there  are  a  number  of  so-called  teaching  supervisors, 
varying  from  year  to  year.  These  supervisors  are  usually  graduate  students  with  a 
successful  public-school  experience,  academic  training  in  their  own  special  subjects, 
and  professional  training  in  the  school  of  education.  These  supervisors  spend  approxi- 
mately one-half  their  time  in  the  interests  of  the  high-school  work.  They  do  some 
regular  teaching  and  supervise  practice  teachers  in  their  own  departments,. 

In  the  elementary  school  there  are  five  regular  teachers,  including  one  who  serves 
as  principal.    All  of  the  teaching  is  done  by  these  regular  teachers. 

The  students  in  the  school  of  education  undertake  practice  teaching  in  their  senior 
year.  They  are  expected  to  have  already  had  considerable  academic  work  in  their 
own  subject,  also  professional  courses  in  educational  psychology,  theory  of  teaching, 
and  the  teaching  of  their  own  subject.  However,  these  courses  are  not  strictly  pre- 
requisites, and  many  such  students  take  these  courses  parallel  with  practice  teaching. 
These  practice  teachers  devote  one  hour  each  day  throughout  the  year  to  the  teaching 
of  their  own  subject.  Preparation  for  such  practice  teaching  requires  from  one  to 
two  hours  or  more  for  each  hour  of  class  work.  These  practice  teachers  are  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  teaching  supervisors  and  the  superintendent.  A  meet- 
ing of  these  teachers  is  held  once  each  week  for  instruction  on  general  methods  of  the 
school  and  problems  which  are  of  common  interest.  At  this  time  also  teaching  super- 
visors meet  their  groups  of  teachers  for  special  problems. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 

By  A.  R.  Mead. 

Education  in  this  institution  is  the  work  of  a  department  of  a  small  college.  The 
practice  teaching  done  at  this  institution,  as  well  as  all  work  done  in  education,  is  in 
its  beginning  stages.  At  present  all  facilities  for  practice  teaching  are  those  of  the 
subfreshmen  classes.  The  following  secondary  subjects  are  included  in  this  work: 
Latin  (4  years);  English  (2  years);  mathematics  (3  years);  physics  (1  year);  history 
(1  year);  German  (1  year).  This  group  of  students  meets  in  college  classrooms  and 
has  the  use  of  all  college  facilities  as  other  students. 
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The  amount  of  practice  teaching  done  by  the  student  teacher  varies,  but  in  a 
majority  of  cases  it  is  86  class  periods  of  50  minutes  each,  daily,  taught  consecutively. 
This  is  the  minimum  requirement. 

No  persons  except  seniors  or  graduate  students  are  allowed  to  do  this  work.  Besides 
regular  college  work,  they  must  have  had  the  following  work  in  education:  Education 
psychology  (3  semester  hours) ;  secondary  education,  with  emphasis  on  principles  of 
methods  (3  hours);  special  methods  of  the  subject  they  expect  to  teach  (2  hours); 
18  periods  devoted  to  observation  of  high-school  teaching,  and  several  periods  of 
observation  in  class  they  will  teach,  immediately  before  beginning  the  work.  In 
addition  to  the  requirements  in  education,  the  student  must  have  a  good  general 
scholarship  standing  in  the  subject  to  be  taught,  as  well  as  have  such  courses  as  are 
required  by  the  department  concerned. 

Before  the  student  can  begin  teaching,  several  visits  are  made  to  the  class,  and  the 
routine  matters  of  the  classroom  are  learned.  When  in  the  judgment  of  the  super- 
vising teacher  the  student  is  ready,  the  full  work  of  the  class  is  placed  under  the  charge 
of  the  student  teacher. 

The  supervision  is  exercised  jointly  by  the  department  of  education  and  persons 
from  other  collegiate  departments  that  give  special  methods  courses.  As  far  as  pos- 
sible, instructors  in  the  sub  freshman  classes  are  utilized  for  this  work.  The  supervision 
consists  in  visiting  the  class  taught  by  the  student  teacher,  conferring  with  the  teacher, 
the  department  of  education,  and  academy  instructor,  and  directing  the  work  of  the 
student  teacher.  If  the  student  teacher  can  not  control  the  class,  another  will  take 
charge  of  the  class  and  continue  the  work,  but  to  this  date  no  such  cases  have  occun-ed. 

The  student  teacher  assigns  the  lessons,  conducts  the  regular  class  work,  keeps 
class  records,  attends  to  matters  of  sanitation,  ventilation,  and  lighting,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, conducts  quizzes,  and  makes  reports,  as  the  regular  teacher  would.  The  pro- 
cedure is  under  the  charge  of  the  supervisor,  but  the  content  is  that  of  the  regular 
academy  class  work. 

Upon  completion  of  the  period  of  teaching,  the  supervisor  makes  a  detailed  report. 

University  of  Nebraska. 
By  A.  R.  Mead  and  Chas.  F.  Fordyce. 

The  prospective  secondary  teacher  is  required  to  select  work  in  at  least  two  content 
subjects,  consisting  of  a  major  of  24  to  32  hours,  and  a  minor  of  12  to  16  hours  each. 
The  grand  total  must  be  not  less  than  40  semester  hours  of  such  work. 

The  prerequisite  professional  work  for  practice  teaching  includes  the  following: 
At  least  2  semester  hours  in  special  methods;  6  semester  hours  of  general  psychology; 
3  of  child  study;  6  of  history  and  science  of  education. 

The  Teachers  College  maintains  its  own  demonstration  and  practice  school,  and 
has  also  utilized  classes  in  an  evening  school  conducted  at  the  city  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The 
training  school  of  the  college  enrolled  175  pupils  in  1915-16.  The  observation  of 
teaching  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  training  school.  Each  prospective 
teacher  does  this  type  of  work  one  period  a  week  for  at  least  a  semester.  ''After  the 
members  of  this  class  (observation)  have  become  familiar  with  the  teaching  activities 
observed,  each  takes  charge  of  a  class  for  actual  teaching.  The  period  of  practice 
must  continue  at  least  one  semester,  but  in  many  ca^es  it  is  through  the  choice  of  the 
candidate  continued  a  full  year." 

"In  the  teaching  process  the  candidate  is  under  a  triple  type  of  supervision:  First, 
there  is  a  careful  supervision  through  the  department  of  educational  theory  and  prac- 
tice, which  represents  general  method  in  the  technique  of  class  instruction  and  class 
management;  secondly,  the  student  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  special  depart- 
ment representing  the  chosen  subject  to  be  taught,  as  German,  English,  Latin,  etc.; 
the  third  type  of  supervision  is  that  under  the  control  of  the  principal  of  the  high 
school,  who  leads  the  intending  teacher  into  the  functions  of  school  administration." 
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The  special  supervisors  referred  to  above  are  "teachers  wiio  are  experts  in  both  sub- 
ject matter  and  in  method  of  presenting  their  subjects."  They  were  selected  by  the 
academic  department  concerned  at  the  request  of  the  department  of  educational 
theory  and  practice  and  from  active  service  in  the  public  high  schools  of  the  State. 
There  are  such  supervisors  for  the  following  subjects:  Mathematics,  German,  geog- 
raphy, American  history,  European  history,  agriculture,  and  Latin. 

There  are  about  150  candidates  annually  for  the  work  in  the  practice  school.  In 
addition  there  are  about  90  candidates  for  practice  work  in  elementary  subjects  who 
do  their  work  in  the  public  schools  of  Lincoln. 

University  of  Oregon. 
By  RoMiETT  Stevens  and  Feed  C.  Ayer. 

The  University  of  Oregon  carries  on  its  practical  work  in  the  local  high  schools  and 
in  the  university  high  school  recently  organized  for  both  observation  and  practice 
teaching.  Inexperienced  students  who  desire  to  enter  teaching  are  required  to  take 
practical  work,  consisting  of  a  two-hour  course  in  observation  during  the  junior  year, 
followed  by  practice  teaching  in  the  senior  year.  The  observation  course  is  pre- 
requisite for  practice  teaching  and  consists  of  class  work,  assigned  readings,  reports, 
etc.,  and  a  minimum  of  16  observations.  As  part  of  the  observations  each  student 
visits  a  class  in  his  chosen  subject  for  three  successive  days,  then  prepares  plans,  and 
teaches  the  class  for  two  days.  This  ' '  breaking-in  "  process  is  considered  distinctly 
valuable.  The  establishment  of  the  university  high  school,  which  is  to  be  primarily 
a  demonstration  and  experimental  school,  makes  it  possible  to  provide  for  a  series  of 
type  lessons  taught  by  experts  to  be  observed  and  analyzed  by  the  students  in  obser- 
vation. Practice  teachers  who  are  assigned  to  classes  in  the  university  high  school 
will  observe  and  assist  the  work  of  the  regular  instructor  until  the  class  is  well  started 
before  being  given  charge,  while  in  the  local  schools  they  are  placed  in  charge  from 
the  first  under  close  supervision  by  the  university  supervisor. 

The  prerequisites  for  practice  teaching  are:  (1)  Six  hours  work  in  education  (in- 
cluding observation);  (2)  special  academic  training  in  the  subject  of  the  student's 
major  interest;  (3)  the  candidate  must  be  a  fully  accredited  senior  and  "have  a  record 
in  grades  measuring  up  to  the  standard  set  by  the  committee  on  appointments." 

Printed  instructions  are  given  to  students  at  the  beginning  of  their  work,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  regarding  the  administration  of  the  work.  The 
following  excerpt  is  indicative  of  the  plan: 

Lesson  plans  and  division  of  practice  teacher'' s  tim,e. — The  practice  teacher  taking  work 
for  full  credit  (five  points)  should  devote  15  hours  per  week  to  the  work.  This  shall 
include  time  in  the  schoolroom,  laboratory,  or  field,  in  preparation  and  in  conference; 
provided  that  at  least  five  periods  per  week  shall  be  spent  in  the  presence  of  the  class 
in  recitation  or  in  laboratory.  Practice  teachers  doing  work  requiring  less  time  will 
be  accredited  accordingly. 

Practice  teachers  shall  be  regarded  as  regular  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  school 
in  which  they  are  working  and  shall  attend  such  faculty  meetings  as  the  principal  or 
superintendent  may  request.  The  principal  shall  have  the  same  authority  over  prac- 
tice as  over  regular  teachers  and  shall  hold  them  responsible  at  all  times  for  the  con- 
ducting of  the  classes  assigned  to  them.  University  vacations  do  not  excuse  practice 
teachers  from  the  responsibility  of  their  classes. 

Subject  to  the  rules  and  courses  of  study  prescribed  by  the  various  principals  and 
schools,  the  practice  teachers  shall  prepare  plans  for  their  work  in  accordance  with 
the  direction  of  the  department  of  education,  as  follows: 

(a)  Subject  plans  as  necessary. 

(6)  Tentative  outlines  of  each  week's  work,  to  be  submitted  at  the  beginning  of 
each  week  throughout  the  semester.  Students  consult  heads  of  high-school  depart- 
ments in  which  they  are  working  in  preparing  these. 
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(c)  At  least  two  detailed  daily  lesson  plans  each  week  for  the  first  five  weeks,  or 
longer  if  necessary,  and  one  each  week  thereafter. 

These  shall  be  supplemented  by — 

(d)  Regular  consultations  with  the  supervisor. 

(e)  Special  consultations  with  the  individual  departments  of  the  university  and  of 
the  various  local  schools. 

The  student's  work  involved  in  these  steps  , together  with  the  reports  from  super- 
visors and  principals,  will  be  made  the  basis  not  only  for  grades  given  in  practice 
teaching  but  also  for  later  recommendation  for  teaching. 

» 

University  of  Pittsburgh. 
By  RoMiETT  STEVEN3  and  W.  G.  Chambers. 

Practice  teaching  in  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  which  is  a  semi-State  institution,  is 
carried  on  in  the  public  and  private  secondary  schools  that  are  accessible  to  the  univer- 
sity by  trolley  or  train.  The  apprentices  are  assigned  to  a  school  on  application  by  the 
school  and  are  subject  to  the  principal  during  their  period  of  service.  They  use  the 
methods  of  the  school,  following  local  customs  and  precedents  in  administration 
wherever  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  maintain  the  organization  of  the  school . 
On  the  other  hand,  the  apprentice  teacher  expects  the  same  guidance,  supervision, 
and  criticism  that  are  given  to  the  regular  teachers.  In  addition  to  this  supervision 
by  the  local  authorities,  the  apprentice  teacher  is  supervised  by  the  staff  of  the  school 
of  education. 

"Apprentice  teachers  ^  report  in  weekly  conference  to  the  supervisor  the  work  done 
during  the  week  passed,  giving  their  ideas  of  the  results  obtained,  successes,  and 
failures.  These  are  discussed  and  the  work  for  the  next  week  is  planned.  At  this 
conference  each  apprentice  teacher  submits  an  outline  of  the  work  for  each  day  of 
the  following  week. 

"The  University  of  Pittsburgh  offers  a  significant  way  of  differentiating  its  work 
in  the  junior  and  senior  years  by  assigning  apprentice  teaching  to  the  junior  year 
and  practice  teaching  to  the  senior  year.  Prof.  Robertson  defines  the  problems  of 
the  junior  year  in  these  words:  'In  the  junior  year  the  students  are  apprenticed  to 
near-by  secondary  schools,  where  they  serve  as  assistants  to  select  teachers  of  the  sub- 
ject that  forms  the  student's  major  or  minor  subject  in  the  university.' 

"The  apprentice  teachers  assist  daily  in  all  the  duties  of  the  school  and  classroom, 
except  to  give  actual  class  instruction  at  the  beginning.  They  coach  backward  cliil- 
dren,  keep  records,  make  out  reports,  criticize  written  work,  prepare  blackboard 
work,  conduct  written  lessons,  assemble  and  set  up  apparatus  and  illustrative  mate- 
rial, act  as  laboratory  assistants,  look  after  the  ventilation,  heating,  and  lighting  of 
the  classroom;  in  fact,  they  do  anything  that  belongs  to  classroom  management. 

"Another  plan  that  is  being  used  with  much  success  for  practice  of  the  junior  year 
is  to  have  the  juniors  teach  regularly  from  one  to  thi'ee  periods  daily  in  seventh  or 
eighth  grade  classes.  These  grades  should  be  included  with  those  of  the  high  school, 
as  the  problems  are  similar,  but  the  subject  matter  is  not  so  difficult  as  it  is  later. 

"Another  form  of  practice  that  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  is  using  for  the  junior 
year  is  to  have  the  students  act  as  substitute  teachers  in  graded  schools  during  the 
illness  of  the  regular  teachers  or  when  the  regular  teachers  are  visiting  other  schools. 
This  work  is  rather  incidental,  however. 

"This  work  of  the  junior  year  gives  the  students  confidence  and  classroom  freedom 
by  maldng  them  familiar  with  the  details  of  administration  and  class  routine  and 
enables  them  to  do  these  necessary  things  when  they  get  to  teacMng  with  little  effort; 
while  with  most  young  teachers  the  problem  of  class  administration  overshadows 

1  C.  B.  Robertson,  Training  of  Secondary  School  Teachers,  in  School  Review,  Vol.  XXI,  April,  1913, 

pp.  225-234. 
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the  instruction — or  the  reverse  may  be  the  case — and  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  secure 
a  proper  adjustment  between  the  factors.  It  is  planned  that  this  adjustment  be 
secured  during  the  junior  year." 

Tlie  practice  work  for  the  senior  year  includes  instruction,  discipline,  and  complete 
management  of  a  grade,  class,  or  school  for  two  periods  each  day  through  the  school 
year.  At  least  one-half  of  the  teaching  must  be  in  relation  to  the  major  subject  of 
the  student. 

The  school  of  education  has  an  agreement  with  the  schools  of  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict to  furnish  teachers,  assistants,  or  substitutes  for  short  periods  of  time  to  those 
regular  teachers  whose  standards  and  methods  are  approved  by  the  school  of  educa- 
tion. 

The  most  significant  advantages  of  this  generous  plan  of  cooperation  between  the 
university  and  the  local  high  schools  are  the  following: 

1.  Practical  experience  for  students  in  regular  schools  under  normal  conditions. 

2.  Substitute  teachers  of  superior  qualifications  may  be  secured  in  unexpected 
emergencies  without  delay. 

3.  Overbui'dened  teachers  may  lighten  their  work  by  turning  over  the  details  of 
schoolroom  management  to  one  of  our  students  as  a  regular  assistant. 

4.  Teachers  who  are  especially  strong  in  one  subject  or  department  may  be  freed 
for  supervision  in  that  specialty  by  accepting  the  services  of  one  of  our  teachers 
for  a  part  of  each  day. 

5.  Principals  may  get  more  time  for  inspection  and  supervision  by  utilizing  our 
proffered  help. 

6.  Many  of  the  problems  of  individual  instruction,  study-hour  supervision,  etc., 
may  be  solved  in  the  same  way. 

The  University  of  Pittsburgh  gives  to  each  school  that  is  used  for  training  purposes 
free  tuition  in  a  large  range  of  courses  in  the  school  of  education.  These  scholarships 
are  given  to  the  members  of  the  high-school  faculty,  one  scholarship  for  each  student 
that  is  in  training  in  that  high  school.  In  this  way  the  university  returns  in  tuition 
to  each  school  an  amount  equal  to  that  paid  to  the  students  for  traveling  expenses, 
and  the  benefit  accrues  to  the  teaching  force. 

University  op  Wisconsin.^ 

Wisconsin  provides  undergraduate  and  graduate  courses  for  training  teachers  lead- 
ing to  different  certificates.  The  undergraduate  course,  leading  to  the  university 
teacher's  certificate,  may  be  completed  during  four  years  of  undergraduate  work, 
supplemented  by  one  summer  session.  The  graduate  course  may  be  completed  dur- 
ing two  summer  sessions  or  one  semester.  This  coui'se  leads  to  a  special  certificate 
of  professional  fitness.  This  university  makes  use  of  the  term  ''directed  teaching," 
and  under  this  caption  offers  a  somewhat  unique  method  of  administration.  Students 
are  assigned  to  certain  classes  in  the  Wisconsin  High  School,  an  "own"  school.  The 
regular  teachers  of  these  classes  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  assisting  stu- 
dents in  the  interpretation  of  instructional  ways  and  means.  ''Six  introductory  lec- 
tures and  class  demonstrations  are  given  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  conscious 
attitude  toward  those  aspects  of  teacher  training  which  relate  to  the  school  as  a  whole." 

Each  student  is  expected  to  spend  eight  consecutive  weeks,  five  days  a  week,  in 
some  regular  class  pe-riod.  He  is  a  recognized  member  of  the  class  group,  preparing 
the  lessons  and  holding  himself  in  readiness  to  participate  in  the  performance  of  the 
class  as  a  pupil  or  as  a  teacher.  He  is  given  a  rigid  training  in  both  aspects  of  class- 
room work.  "Students  are  called  upon,  with  or  without  previous  notice,  to  meet 
all  sorts  of  real  situations  in  the  class— e.  g.,  to  answer  questions,  present  topics  in 
the  lesson,  quiz  the  class,  develop  types  of  work,  summarize  a  review,  illustrate  by 


I  Data  supplied  by  Principal  H.  L.  Miller;  statement  prepared  by  Dr.  Romiett  Stevens. 
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means  of  objective  material,  check  results,  analyze  performances  of  pupils,  locating 
difficulties,  and  suggesting  ways  of  meeting  them;  in  short,  to  take  the  next  step  in 
developing  a  lesson  or  any  other  phase  of  the  teaching  process.  The  effectiveness 
with  which  these  various  typical  situations  are  met  constitutes  the  principal  basis 
of  estimating  teacher  qualities  and  teacher  possibilities." 

Frequent  conferences  are  held  with  demonstration  teacher,  principal,  and  special 
supervisor. 

The  procedure  and  principles  involved  are  further  described  as  follows: 

1.  The  regularly  constituted  teaching  staff  of  the  secondary  school  in  which  facili- 
ties for  "demonstration  and  practice"  are  provided  is  charged  with  the  immediate 
responsibility  for  the  instruction  of  its  pupils.  A  school  adequately  equipped, 
gtaffed,  and  safeguarded  is  the  first  requisite.  Its  clientele  must  be  assured  of 
superior  educational  advantages. 

2.  The  prospective  teacher,  seeking  university  approval  to  teach,  is  adopted  into  a 
working  high-school  group  on  the  basis  of  an  intimate  responsible  relationship,  and  is 
required  for  a  time  to  participate  in  the  normal  legitimate  activities  of  an  organized 
on-going  teaching  procedure  designed  to  illustrate  by  its  own  processes  and  to  demon- 
strate through  its  results  some  productive  ways  of  dealing  with  the  instmctional 
problems  of  secondary  education. 

3.  It  is  sought  to  develop  the  student's  powers  of  analysis,  to  direct  self-criticism  in 
particular  and  objective  references,  and  to  control  conditions  calculated  to  foster 
self-directive  capacity  and  such  originative  ability  as  each  candidate  may  possess. 

4.  The  working  conception  of  this  plan  is  based  upon  the  contention  that  a  true 
synthesis  of  scholarship  and  teaching  method  emerges  continuously  out  of  masterly 
control  of  subject  matter.  The  whats  to  teach  must  inevitably  include  the  compli- 
cated and  variable  hows  (methods)  of  teaching.  The  viewpoint  is  that  neither  scholar- 
ship tested  in  a  set  of  academic  relations,  nor  methodology  detached  from  practical 
circumstances  is  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  future  professional  worker  in  secondary 
education.  The  emphasis,  therefore,  is  upon  the  product  of  scholarship,  with  intel- 
lectual and  moral  qualities  focused  intensively  upon  a  particular  subject  in  terms  of 
teaching  situations  of  high-school  grade.  In  reality  the  hiatus  between  scholarship 
and  method  disappears  in  the  deeper  currents  of  eifective  control  of  subject  matter. 

5.  The  test  is  thoroughly  pragmatic,  applied  relentlessly  for  a  brief  period  of  ap- 
prenticeship under  a  master  teacher.  E.  g.,  does  the  student  (student  teacher)  know 
the  immediate  brute  facts  of  instruction,  the  a,  b,  c  elements  of  the  daily  work? 
Can  he  command  and  array  such  facts  in  practical  situations,  manipulate  crucial 
points  in  a  problem-solving  situation?  Can  he  present  a  topic  in  convincing,  lucid 
style,  formulate  judgment  factors,  grip  the  situation  in  some  significant  way,  etc.,  etc.? 
The  answer  lies  here:  Test  him  in  the  environment  of  actual  teaching,  and  thereby 
discover  ability  to  take  the  next  step  in  a  progressing  series  of  unique  circumstances 
wherein  the  process  (teaching)  remains  inventive  all  the  way. 

6.  The  amount  of  experience  is  regarded  as  a  subordinate  factor.  The  ability  to  put 
intelligent  questions  to  experience  is  focal.  A  taste  for  analysis  acquired  in  a  few 
specific  instances  is  deemed  important.  No  attempt  is  made  to  transfer  or  to  make 
negotiable  stereotyped  patterns  and  accredited  methods.  No  formal  teaching  tech- 
nique is  emphasized.  The  rigid  and  somewhat  protracted  discipline  under  the  master 
teacher  is  designed  to  render  the  progress  of  the  futiu-e  high-school  teacher  toward 
successful  accomplishment  more  rapid,  more  economical,  and  more  confident  than 
it  otherwise  would  be. 
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Reports  are  made  by  both  supervisor  and  practice  teacher,  using  the  forms  below: 

Educational  i)ractice. 

The  University  op  Wisconsin, 
department  of  education. 

REPORT  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  AND  SUPERVISORY  STAFF. 


( Last  name . )  ( First  name  in  full . )  ( M  iddle  name . ) 

Assigned  to  Room  No  

(Demonstration  teacher.) 

Subject  Class  

(Year  of  high  school.) 

Period  hours  Date  to  

(A.  m.  to  a.  m.  or  p.  m.) 

Teaching  experience  (if  any),  years  

 (Subjects  taught) 

1.  Situation. — What  is  the  character  of  the  work  upon  which  this  record  is  based? 
Give  the  specific  situation  to  which  the  student  is  asked  to  respond  


2.  Response. — State  what  the  student  did.  Analyze  the  piece  of  work  with 
reference  to  effectiveness  in  doing  the  next  thing. 


Signed  Date  

(Demonstration  teacher,  principal,  special  supervisor,  or  professor  in  education.) 

(File  this  card  in  the  Principal's  Office.) 
[BACK  OF  REPORT.] 

Remarks:  


Constructive  suggestions.  (If  anything  can  be  offered,  present  it  in  objective 
forms  of  criticism,  based  upon  situations  observed  as  far  as  possible.)  


Suggestions  to  Demonstration  Teacher,  or  suggestions  to  Principal,  Supervisors  of 
Instruction,  members  of  Department  of  Education,  by  the  Demonstration  Teacher 


Conference  with  student  (if  any).    What  suggestions  were  made.    Be  specific. 
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Educational  practice. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin, 
course  for  the  training  op  teachers  . 
STUDENT'S  DAILY  REPORT. 


(Last  name  first.) 

Subject   Class   Hour  

Demonstration  Teacher  

Date  

1.  Situation. — What  is  the  character  of  the  work  required  of  you?    Be  specific. 


2.  Response. — Describe  what  you  did.  Also,  when  possible,  state  briefly  the 
methods  you  employed  to  accomplish  the  results  desired. 


(File  report  each  day.) 
[Back  of  report.] 

3.  Describe  the  work  observed. — Summarize  the  main  points  of  the  recitation. 
Mention  some  significant  factors  contributing  to  the  effectiveness  of  this  period. 
(Include  any  points  which  seem  to  you  important.) 


4.  (a)  Notes  on  conference  with  teacher,  principal,  or  supervisor;  (6)  occasionally 
anticipate  ways  of  dealing  with  some  definite  situation  arising  in  the  class,  or  with 
some  exercise  designed  for  instructional  purposes,  and  explain  how  you  would  proceed. 


5.  Reading  references  which  you  find  helpful  from  time  to  time  in  this  course. 


SOME  SIGNIFICANT  INTERPKETATIONS  OF  THE  SPECIAL 
STUDIES  AND  REPORTS. 


By  RoMiETT  Stevens 


Careful  search  through  the  studies  and  the  special  reports  reveals 
many  items  of  interest  for  those  who  have  to  meet  the  real  adminis- 
trative problems  in  the  practical  field.  First,  we  caU  attention  to  the 
increase  of  interest  in  practical  work.  Of  the  30  State  universities 
reported  in  Prof.  Mead's  study,  19  gave  practice  teaching;  of  the  11 
that  did  not  give  it  in  1914-15;  6  were  then  planning  to  do  so.  Several 
of  these  have  already  reported  progress  to  this  committee  (1916). 
Thus,  there  are  only  5  of  the  30  stiU  omitting  this  phase  of  work.  Of 
the  13  non-State  universities  reported,  13  give  practice  teaching;  of 
the  133  small  colleges,  81  give  practice  teaching.  Of  the  agricultiu-al 
colleges  reporting,  100  per  cent  make  provision  for  practice  teaching. 
This  we  believe  to  be  indicative  of  the  value  that  is  attached  to  prac- 
tical work  in  connection  with  university  and  coUege  courses  in 
education. 

RECOGNITION  BY  TEACHERS  THEMSELVES  OF  THE  VALUE  OF  PRACTICAL 

WORK. 

Although  we  have  only  one  local  study  bearing  upon  this  point, 
its  conclusions  are  overwhelming  for  that  locality.  Of  the  79  re- 
ported graduates  of  Indiana  University  who  entered  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, 41  had  had  previous  experience  in  teaching  and  38  had  had 
no  previous  experience.  Of  the  first  group  (with  experience),  33 
reported  that  practice  teaching  in  the  university  had  been  of  much 
benefit,  6  moderate  benefit,  and  2  little  benefit.  Of  the  second  group 
(without  experience),  36  reported  much  benefit,  2  moderate  benefit, 
and  none  little  benefit. 

RECOGNITION  BY  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  THE  VALUE  OF  PRACTICE 

TEACHING. 

In  the  report  of  the  19  superintendents  replying  to  Prof.  Child's 
questionnaire,  10  of  the  practice-trained  teachers  were  found  to  be 
above  the  average  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  school;  17  of  the  19  were 
equal  to  or  above  the  average  of  aU.  The  comparison  with  teachers 
who  had  had  no  previous  experience  is  still  more  striking,  as  14  of  the 
19  were  rated  decidedly  above  the  average  and  18  as  equal  to  or  above 
the  average. 
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Those  studies  are  too  meager  for  broad  general  conclusions,  but 
it  certainly  is  of  interest  to  us  to  know  that  in  the  judgment  of  one 
group  of  superintendents,  one  semester  of  practice  teaching  produces 
a  more  successful  teacher  than  does  one,  two,  or  three  years  of 
teaching  without  training. 

RELATIVE  USE  OF  '^OWN"   OR  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


From  Prof.  Mead's  study  we  find  the  use  of  "own"  and  public 
high  schools  distributed  as  follows : 


Group. 

"Own." 

PuMic. 

State  university  

8 
2 
46 
1 

11 
11 

35 
3 

Non-State  university  

Small  colleges  

State  agricultural  colleges  

Total  

57 

60 

Data  regarding  the  use  of  both  '^own"  and  public  high  schools  by 
the  same  institutions  are  incomplete.  Speaking  generally,  these  insti- 
tutions do  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  value  to  them  and  their  students 
of  carrying  on  practice  in  both  types  of  schools. 


VARIABILITY  IN  NOMENCLATURE. 

The  terminology  of  educational  practice  is  being  formulated  very 
rapidly  in  different  universities  and  colleges.  It  is  as  variable  as 
the  nature  of  the  practice  itself.  For  example,  coordinate  with  the 
term  ''practice  teaching"  we  find  the  following  expression:  ''Ap- 
prentice teaching,"  "volunteer  teaching  (Teachers  College),"  "cadet 
teaching,"  "practical  work  (Teachers  College),"  "directed  teaching 
(Wisconsin),"  "student-teaching,"  "training  in  teaching  (Minnesota 
Agricultural  College) . " 

In  order  to  avoid  confusion  in  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  of 
practices  a  problem  is  at  once  raised  of  standardizing  the  terms  used. 

TYPES  OF  WORK  RECOGNIZED  AS  PRACTICE  TEACHING. 

From  the  special  reports  it  would  seem  that  some  of  our  institu- 
tions classify  as  practice  teaching  only  those  hours  that  are  spent 
in  actual  teaching,  while  others  include  in  the  term  a  period  of  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  practical  affairs  of  a  classroom  which  the  student 
undertakes  before  taking  actual  control  of  a  class.  The  nature  of 
the  work  included  imder  this  caption  is  carefully  defined  in  some  of 
the  reports,  from  which  the  following  excerpts  are  taken: 

University  of  Chicago:  (a)  "The  student  is  responsible  from 
the  beginning  for  participating  and  assisting  in  the  activities  of 
the  room,  e.  g.,  correcting  papers,  gathering  materials,  assisting  in- 
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dividual  pupils,  etc.  (b)  As  a  rule  the  student  will  be  assigned 
at  the  first  some  easy  subtopic  in  a  larger  unit  and  allowed  to  teach 
from  one  to  five  lessons,  thus  being  initiated  gradually  into  the  work, 
(c)  The  number  of  periods  of  teaching  will  be  increased  as  the  student 
becomes  capable  of  assuming  them." 

University  of  Minnesota:  Minnesota  requires  not  less  than  36  hours  of 
actual  teaching  per  semester.  Supervision  of  pupils  may  be  counted 
for  practical  work  up  to  10  periods  when  the  supervision  is  done  in 
general  study  periods  and  in  teaching  and  in  teaching  pupils  how  to 
study.  Two  periods  of  supervision  are  counted  as  one  period  of 
practice  teaching. 

OMo  Wesleyan  University :  Here  practice  teaching  includes  teaching; 
assigning  lessons ;  keeping  class  records ;  attending  to  matters  of  sanita- 
tion, ventilation,  lighting;  conducting  quizzes;  making  reports  as  the 
regular  teacher  makes  them. 

University  of  Pittsburgh:  Junior  year — The  student  serves  a  period 
of  apprenticeship  in  the  high  school,  but  does  no  teaching  there;  he 
teaches  a  few  periods  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  acts  as  a 
substitute  teacher  in  the  grades. 

Senior  year— The  prospective  teacher  has  charge,  throughout  the 
year,  for  two  or  three  perio'ds  each  day,  of  instruction,  discipline  and, 
management  of  a  grade,  a  class,  or  a  school.  One-half  of  this  work 
must  be  in  the  student-teacher's  major  subject. 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University:  Teachers  College  uses 
the  term  practical  work  to  cover  the  practical  needs  of  sevoral  grades 
of  students;  the  inexperienced  teachers  who  need  practice  in  teaching 
and  in  the  control  of  the  classroom;  experienced  teachers  who  need 
practice  in  supervision;  administrators  who  need  practice  in  ad- 
ministration. Every  phase  of  the  practical  work  of  a  secondary 
school  that  falls  within  the  field  of  each  of  these  three  types  of 
students  is  considered  worthy  of  recognition,  of  careful  study,  and 
of  credit,  if  performed  in  ways  that  contribute  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  school.  Strictly  within  the  field  of  practice  teaching,  the  college 
recognizes  as  practical  work  every  phase  of  classroom  activity  and 
control,  such  as  correcting  papers,  tutoring  those  who  are  below 
grade,  supplying  illustrative  material,  etc. 

Wisconsin:  '\Students  are  called  upon  with  or  without  previous 
notice,  to  meet  all  sorts  of  real  situations  in  the  class;  e.  g.,  to  answer 
questions ;  present  topics  in  the  lesson ;  quiz  the  class ;  develop  types 
of  work;  summarize  a  review;  illustrate  by  means  of  objective  ma- 
terial; check  results;  analyze  performances  of  pupils,  locating  diffi- 
culties, and  suggesting  ways  of  meeting  them;  in  short,  to  take  the 
next  step  in  developing  either  a  lesson  or  any  other  phase  of  the 
teaching  process.  The  effectiveness  with  which  these  various  typical 
102796°— 17  5 
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situations  are  met  constitutes  the  principal  basis  of  estimating 
teacher  quahties  and  teacher  possihiUtios." 

MINIMUM  ESSENTIALS  IN  HOURS  FOR  CREDIT  IN  PRACTICE  WORK. 

Here  again  local  needs  and  local  facilities  have  cooperated  in  es- 
tablishing local  practices  that  vary  greatly,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  summaries  from  Prof.  Mead's  report: 

State  universities. — Average  amount  of  teaching  in  semester 
hours,  4:^\  to  4}f .  Median  amount  of  teaching  in  semester  hours,  5 
(A.  D.  2.2). 

Non-State  universities. — Average  amount  of  teaching  in  semester 
hours,  4  to  4.8.    Median  amount  of  teaching  in  semester  hours,  4.55. 

Small  colleges. — Average  amount  of  teaching  in  semester  hours, 
3.08  (A.  D.  2.1).  Median  amount  of  teaching  in  semester  hours, 
2.5  (31  institutions). 

State  agricultural  colleges.— Average  varies  from  §  to  about  3 
semester  hours. 

If  the  term  practical  work"  is  used  to  cover  the  different  in- 
terpretations of  practice  teaching,  as  quoted  in  the  excerpts,  from 
special  reports  above,  the  following  requirements  are  observed  in 
local  practice : 

Chicago  requires  one  hour  a  day  per  quarter. 

Harvard  requires  one  hour  a  day  per  semester. 

Indiana  requires  one  hour  a  day  per  semester. 

Iowa  requires  one  hour  a  day  per  semester. 

Minnesota  requires  1  hour  a  day  per  semester,  including  36 
hours  actual  teaching. 

Missouri  requires  one  hour  a  day  for  one  year. 
Ohio  Wesleyan  requires  1  hour  a  day  for  36  days. 
Pittsburgh  requires  tv/o  to  three  hours  per  day  for  one  year. 
Teachers  College,  25  days. 
Wisconsin,  40  days. 

Assuming  that  these  statements  cover  the  requirements  for  prac- 
tical work  rather  than  actual  practice  teaching,  several  questions 
suggest  themselves: 

(1)  Should  there  be  a  definite  period  of  apprenticeship  before 
actual  teaching  is  begun  ? 

(2)  Is  there  a  minimum  essential  in  hours  of  actual  teaching  for 
the  certification  of  a  teacher? 

(3)  Is  there  a  maximum  in  hours  for  the  teaching  of  one  subject  or 
one  class  ? 

(4)  Should  adequate  training  definitely  provide  opportunities  to 
work  with  more  than  one  group  of  pupils  ? 
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RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  WORK  OF  SUPERVISION. 

Supervision  of  practice  teaching  varies  in  kind  and  amount  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  difficult  to  secure  any  distinct  tabulation. 
The  data  in  Prof.  Mead's  report,  examined  in  an  attempt  to  dis- 
cover where  the  responsibility  for  supervision  rests  in  State  and  non- 
State  universities,  show  the  following  results: 

1.  With  the  exception  of  California,  Georgia,  and  North  Dakota, 
the  work  of  supervision  is  everjrwhere  performed  or  shared  ])y  col- 
leges of  education. 

2.  In  the  following  universities  supervision  rests  wliolly  with  the 
members  of  the  department  of  education.  In  several  instances 
where  there  is  danger  of  interpreting  the  statement  inaccurately,  I 
have  quoted  the  wording  in  Prof.  Mead's  report: 

University  of  Arkansas  Supervisor  of  training  and  critic 
teacher"). 

University  of  Minnesota     Special  supervisor"). 
University  of  Nevada  (^^  Instructor  who  gives  theory  and  prac- 
tice"). 

Ohio  State  University. 
University  of  Oregon. 

University  of  Texas  (''Professor  of  art  of  teaching  and  his  assist- 
ants"). 

University  of  Utah. 
West  Virginia  University. 

Northwestern  University  (^'Critic  teacher  and  professor  of  sec- 
ondary education"). 
New  York  University. 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

3.  There  is  very  little  supervision  by  academic  departments.  Of 
the  30  universities  in  the  list,  only  6  mention  supervision  by  academic 
departments:  Idaho,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Teachers  College^  Leland 
Stanford,  and  Chicago. 

PREREQUISITES  FOR  PRACTICE  TEACHING. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  in  interpreting  the  requirements  for  ma- 
jors and  minors  and  the  nature  of  the  coUege  courses  from  their 
titles,  it  seems  impossible  to  classify  or  to  tabulate  these  returns  in 
any  intelligible  way.  While  the  nomenclature  of  college  catalogues 
is  perfectly  clear  to  those  who  originate  and  use  it,  it  is  often  be- 
wildering to  the  stranger.  That  there  is  considerable  variation  in 
the  nature  of  the  professional  preparation  that  is  prerequisite  to 
or  parallel  with  the  work  in  practice  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  in  the 
main  universities  and  colleges  alike  report  as  prerequisite  some 
courses  in  the  general  field  of  education,  the  academic  subject  the 
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student  is  to  teach,  principles  of  teaching,  special  method  or  general 
method,  often  both.  In  Harvard  the  single  course  absolutely  re- 
quired of  all  who  do  practice  teaching  is  called  principles  of  second- 
ary education.  A  candidate  must  also  satisfy  the  department  of 
his  major  academic  interest  that  he  has  sufficient  command  of  the 
subject  to  teach  it.  In  addition  he  is  supposed  to  have  taken  courses 
in  the  principles  of  education,  history  of  education,  general  and  edu- 
cational psychology. 

In  Minnesota  general  psychology  (6  hours)  is  the  uniformly  re- 
quired subject,  with  12  hours  of  work  in  courses  chosen  from  the 
following  group:  History  of  education,  social  aspects  of  education, 
technique  of  teaching,  and  ''teachers'  courses  covering  at  least  two 
high-school  subjects.'' 

Missouri  requires  all  of  the  following:  History  of  education,  4 
hours;  educational  psychology,  4  hours;  theory  of  teaching,  3  hours; 
school  economy,  2  hours.  Those  who  wish  a  life  certificate  must  also 
take:  Teaching  of  a  subject,  2  hours;  practice  teachmg,  10  hours; 
15  hours  of  academic  work  in  the  subject  of  his  choice.  It  may  be 
stated  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy  that  all  the  other  uni- 
versities faU  in  between  Missouri,  with  her  fixed  requirement  of  40 
hours,  and  Harvard,  with  her  liberal  one. 

FORM    OF    AGREEMENT    BETWEEN    UNIVERSITIES    AND    PUBLIC  HIGH 

SCHOOLS. 

Harvard  University  has  a  uniform  agreement,  which  is  signed  by 
the  president  of  Harvard  University  and  by  the  chairman  of  the 
school  committee  of  the  town  that  accepts  practice  teachers.  By  this 
agreement  Harvard  University  grants  free  tuition  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity to  men  teachers  and  in  Harvard  Summer  School  to  both  men 
and  women  nominated  by  the  superintendents  of  the  towns  in  which 
practice  teaching  is  done,  the  total  number  of  nominations  for  free 
tuition  in  Harvard  University  and  Eadcliffe  CoUege  not  to  exceed 
the  nimiber  of  positions  granted  to  practice  teachers.  Tuition  in 
''one  full  course"  constitutes  one  nomination,  which  balances  one 
nomination  for  practice  teaching.  This  seems  to  be  an  exact  quid 
pro  quo  by  which  the  school  may,  if  it  so  desires,  secure  adequate 
return  for  service. 

The  method  pursued  at  Teachers  CoUege  with  the  suburban 
groups  of  schools  is  for  the  board  of  education  of  the  town  to  make 
application  to  the  dean  of  Teachers  College  for  a  limited  number  of 
apprentice  teachers.  The  service  to  the  school  must  in  every  case  be 
informally  estimated,  there  being  at  present  no  exact  exchange  of 
service  as  at  Harvard. 

University  of  Montana:  Montana  pays  its  critic  teachers,  who  are 
members  of  the  high-school  staff,  $40  each. 
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University  of  Nevada:  Nevada  allows  a  student  teacher  to  act  as 
substitute  teacher  in  the  high  school,  in  case  of  sudden  emergency, 
for  one  week. 

University  of  Pittsburgh:  To  the  school  granting  the  privilege  of 
student  teaching  the  university  grants  a  scholarship  for  two  hours' 
work  in  education;  on  the  other  hand  the  board  of  education  pays 
the  necessary  expenses  of  the  student  in  traveling  to  and  fro. 

Brawn  University:  Brown  University  pays  each  supervising  teacher 
in  the  high  school  $50. 

Bowdoin  College:  At  Bowdoin  and  also  at  Whitman  College  the 
student  teachers  receive  remuneration  for  their  services. 

Indiana  University:  There  must  be  ''mutual  agreement  between 
the  city  superintendent,  the  university  school  of  education,  and 
the  university  department  concerned."  Of  the  annual  salary  of  the 
critic  teacher  ($1,800  maximiun),  the  city  school  pays  60  per  cent, 
and  the  university  40  per  cent. 

An  avenue  for  constructive  activity  in  connection  with  this  prob- 
lem is  that  of  organizing,  at  least  for  State  universities,  some  definite 
plans  for  the  cooperation  of  universities  and  public  high  schools,  and 
getting  State  laws  passed  to  require  public  schools  to  cooperate  with 
State  universities  in  furnishing  laboratory  facihties  for  the  better 
training  of  future  teachers. 

State  laws  might  also  malce  legal  such  cooperation  between  non- 
State  institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers  and  the  public  high  school, 
especially  when  such  relationship  involves  remuneration  to  the  pubhc 
school,  thus  avoiding  the  possibihty  of  conflict  arising  over  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  to  persons  in  the  public  employ  by  non-State  universities 
and  colleges. 

THE  SELECTION  OF  STUDENT  TEACHERS. 

Here  again  the  material  at  hand  is  insufficient  or  too  difficult  of 
interpretation  to  be  of  any  real  use.  Some  reports  state  by  whom 
the  candidate  is  chosen,  but  few  attempt  to  state  the  basis  for  the 
selection.  Further  study  of  this  problem  is  needed  in  order  to 
answer  satisfactorily  such  questions  as  these : 

(1)  Is  there  any  effort  being  made  in  schools  of  education  to 
ehminate  the  unfit  ?  If  so,  at  what  point  is  the  ehmination  made, 
and  on  what  grounds  ? 

(2)  Is  there  a  health  requirement  in  the  selection  of  a  student 
teacher  ?    For  certification  as  a  teacher  ? 

(3)  Is  there  a  moral-social  requirement? 

(4)  How  many  semester  hours  of  work  should  be  considered  a 
minimum  requirement  in  the  content  subjects  ?  How  many  in  edu- 
cation ?  Are  there  certain  essentials  in  education  ?  What  are  they  ? 
There  is  certainly  great  need  of  clearing  up  the  obscurity  (caused 
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chiefly  by  different  nomenclature  in  different  universities)  that 
shrouds  every  attempt  to  solve  these  problems. 

During  the  year  1915-16  Dr.  C.  E.  Holley,  of  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  made  a  brief  study  of  the  problem  of  selection  of  student 
teachers  by  the  use  of  standardized  tests.  The  general  plan  was  to 
obtain  ratings  of  prospective  student  teachers  by  the  standard  tests, 
and  then  to  find  the  degree  of  correlation  between  these  ratings  and 
the  later  efficiency  of  the  student  teacher  in  actual  teaching  work. 
The  efficiency  of  the  teacher  was  that  judged  by  the  supervisor  in 
charge,  based  on  the  subjective  criteria  embodied  in  the  supervisor's 
report  used  at  Ohio  Wesleyan.  Practically  no  correlation  was  found 
between  the  ratings  in  the  standard  tests  and  the  ratings  upon  the 
subjective  standards  of  teaching  efficiency  as  made  by  the  supervisors. 

CONCERNING  METHODS  OF  RECORDING  AND  ACCREDITING  PRACTICAL 

WORK. 

Only  a  very  few  blank  forms  used  for  rating  and  recording  the 
teaching  abihty  of  the  student  teachers  have  been  sent  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  contributes  one,  a  supervisor's  chart  to  be  used  at 
each  observation,  on  which  there  are  printed  some  50  points  in 
detail  under  four  general  headings: 

1.  Effects  of  work  of  teacher  observable  on  pupils. 

2.  Technique  of  teaching. 

3.  Items  of  schoolroom  management. 

4.  Personal  facts  about  teacher. 

5.  Miscellaneous  items. 

The  supervisor  rates  the  student  by  inserting  letters  from  A  to  F 
after  any  of  these  points.  There  is  also  a  place  for  a  summary 
rating  giving  each  letter  its  value  under  the  point  system,  giving 
average,  median,  or  mode  of  these  values. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  offers  the  following  list  of  factors  to 
be  considered  in  judging  student  teachers: 

1.  Personality:  Appearance;  health;  expression;  poise;  impersonal 
attitude  in  disciphne;  enthusiasm;  relation  to  pupils — sympathy, 
influence;  power. 

2.  ScJiolarsMp:  Knowledge  of  students  and  community;  knowledge 
of  subject  matter;  preparation  of  assignment;  use  of  language; 
ideals  of  attainment. 

3.  Method:  Use  of  text;  subject  matter — selection,  preparation, 
arrangement,  and  presentation ;  skill  in  questioning ;  ability  to  chnch 
essentials. 

4.  Room  conditions:  Appearance;  gliht;  ventilation;  seating. 

5.  Projessional  jactors:  Good  judgment;  sense  of  values;  initia- 
tive; open-mindedness ;  sense  of  responsibility;  spirit  of  cooperation; 
reliability — punctuality,  regularity. 
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The  University  of  Iowa  sends  a  blank  form  used  for  recording 
observations. 

Wisconsin  sends  two  types  of  cards,  one  to  be  filed  each  day  by 
the  student  in  educational  practice,  and  the  other  by  the  ''instruc- 
tional and  supervisory  staff.''    Both  cards  are  worthy  of  study. 

Teachers  College  requires  the  students  to  file  a  3  by  5  card  to  record 
the  nature  of  the  observations  made.  There  is  also  a  complete  fding 
chart  for  checking  the  attainments  of  the  student  teacher.  It  is  an 
excellent  chart  as  charts  go,  but  it  does  not  prove  to  be  of  any  con- 
siderable value  in  the  hands  of  the  supervisor  because  the  items  of 
conspicuous  importance  that  need  to  be  recorded  for  some  particular 
lesson  can  not  be  put  down  with  a  mere  check  mark  or  a  letter  or 
figure.  Teachers  CoUege  has  the  chart  in  private  conferences  with 
the  student,  checking  up  in  his  presence  his  attainments  along  the 
lines  specified  in  the  chart.  For  actual  record  we  prefer  the  dictated 
reports  of  each  observation,  reports  which  emphasize  the  significant 
elements  of  the  day's  work.  Harvard  uses  this  informal  method  of 
reportuig  the  work  of  the  student  teachers,  although  the  report  is 
made  on  paper  of  uniform  size  for  filing  with  brief  form  at  the  top 
for  record  of  name,  school,  subject,  etc.  After  reading  two  or  three 
of  these  informal  reports  of  a  student's  work,  one  secures  a  clear 
photograph  of  the  student's  strength  and  weakness. 

The  secretary  of  the  committee  has  recently  gathered  blank  forms 
used  for  reporting  on  practice  teaching  from  the  following  addi- 
tional schools:  Ohio  State  University,  University  of  Washington, 
Purdue  University,  Mmnesota  Agricultural  College,  University  of 
Kansas,  University  of  Nebraska,  University  of  Chicago,  Kansas  Ag- 
ricultural CoUege,  Iowa  State  CoUege  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  and  Indiana  University. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  material  of  this  kind,  that 
would  be  of  help  to  aU  who  are  interested  in  the  problem,  if  it  could 
be  secured.  The  committee  has  filed  with  this  report  aU  that  has 
been  made  avaUable  for  our  use. 
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The  committee  offers  for  consideration  and  discussion  the  following 
recommendations  (the  word  ''Divided"  indicates  lack  of  unanimity 
of  opinion  in  committee  on  point  concerned): 

1.  That  the  term  practice- teachhig  be  discarded. 

The  word  practice-teaching  carries  to  the  mind  of  the  public  the 
idea  that  pupils  are  being  practiced  upon.  This  idea  is  resented  by- 
many,  and  the  continued  use  of  the  term  is  apt  to  stigmatize  our 
work.  At  least  one  high-school  pnncipal  has  already  refused  to 
permit  the  word  practice-teacher  to  be  used  within  his  school  for  the 
reasons  here  suggested.  (Divided.) 

2.  That  the  term  practical  work  (instead  of  practice-teaching) 
be  accepted  as  the  blanket  expression  to  cover  aU  the  different  stages 
m  the  classroom  experience  of  the  candidate.  (Divided;  Prof.  Mead 
recommends  the  term  laboratory  work.) 

3.  That  the  following  terms  be  construed  somewhat  as  foUows: 
Practical  work,  to  include  observation,  experimentation,  apprentice 

work,  supervised  or  directed  teaching. 

Observation,  to  defuie  that  phase  of  practical  or  laboratory  work 
which  involves  purposeful  study,  under  direction  and  supervision, 
of  the  work  of  experienced  teachers. 

Apprentice  teaching,  to  define  a  phase  of  practical  work  that  gen- 
erally precedes  directed  teaching  where  the  student  is  caUed  upon  to 
serve  as  an  apprentice  in  performmg  w^ith  the  teacher  aU  the  duties 
of  the  class  hour,  such  as  correcting  papers,  keeping  attendance  and 
reports,  looking  after  health  standards,  making  an  assigmnent,  teach- 
ing a  small  part  of  the  period,  securing  control  of  the  class  while 
taking  attendance.    (Divided.    Profs.  Meriam,  Dorcas.) 

Supervised  teaching  or  directed  teaching  to  define  actual  teaching 
under  direction.^ 

4.  (a)  That  one  hour  of  practical  or  laboratory  work  per  day  per 
semester  be  regarded  as  a  desirable  unit  for  credit. 

(6)  That  this  unit  of  practice  should  include  observation,  appren- 
tice work,  and  directed  teacliing.  (Divided.  Prof.  Mead  suggests 
that  each  phase,  observation,  etc.,  be  credited  separately  upon  the 
above  basis.) 

1  The  recommendations  concerning  terminology,  by  society  action  at  the  Detroit  meetiag,  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  society's  committee  on  terminology. 
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(c)  That  this  experience  be  divided  so  as  to  include  work  in  two 
high-school  subjects,  or  different  years  in  one  subject,  rather  tlian 
to  be  continued  with  one  subject  and  one  group  of  pupils  for  the 
entire  time.  (Divided.  Prof.  Meriam  would  require  teaching  in 
one  subject.) 

It  is  considered  desirable  for  teacher  in  training  to  become  familiar 
with  first-year  and  with  fourth-year  pupils,  with  elementary  work  in 
a  subject  (mathematics  for  example)  and  with  advanced  work  in 
the  same  subject. 

5.  That  the  giving  of  demonstration  lessons  be  encouraged 
wherever  possible  in  order  that  observation  work  may  be  enriched. 
(Divided.    Prof.  Meriam  opposed.) 

6.  That  a  type  of  practical  or  laboratory  work  for  teachers  of 
experience  be  developed  differing  in  nature  from  that  of  inexperi- 
enced teachers,  this  work  to  include : 

(a)  Observation  of  demonstration  lessons  in  order  that  they  may 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  the  new  technique  of  teaching 
with  materials  that  meet  the  present  demands  of  society. 

(h)  Solving  of  problems  connected  with  subject  matter  and 
method, 

(c)  Some  teaching  to  try  out  experiments  with  subject  matter  or 

method, 

(d)  Supervision  of  the  work  of  inexperienced  teachers. 

7.  That  both  university-controlled  high  schools  and  the  public 
high  school  be  used  wherever  possible  in  the  training  of  student 
teachers. 

'^Own"  school  (a)  because  conditions  can  be  controlled  according 
to  standards  desired  by  the  university,  (b)  because  demonstration 
lessons  for  observation  can  readily  be  arranged,  (c)  because  experi- 
ments with  course  of  study  and  method  can  be  carried  on.  In  other 
words,  the  pecuhar  function  of  a  university-controlled  school  is  that 
of  demonstration  and  experimentation.  It  should  not  necessarily 
be  a    model"  school. 

Public  high  school  because  conditions  are  such  as  student  teacher 
wiU  have  to  face  in  actual  teacliing. 

An  ''own"  school  adjusts  environment  to  the  student;  a  public 
school  compels  a  student  to  adjust  himself  to  liis  environment. 

8.  That  supervision  of  student  teaching  be  closely  controlled  by 
university  departments  of  education  in  order  to  insure  certain  definite 
prerequisites  in  the  selection  of  student  teachers,  as,  for  example, 

1.  Quantity  and  quahty  of  work  in  content  subjects. 

2.  Quantity  and  quality  of  work  in  education.  Courses  in  educa- 
tion to  include  at  least  educational  psychology,  general  methods, 
and  special  method. 
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3.  The  moral  status  of  the  candidate. 

4.  The  physical  status  of  the  candidate — and  as  corollary  to 
the  above,  the  judicious  elimination  of  those  who  by  reasons  of 
health,  education,  or  temperament,  are  unfit  for  the  teaching 
profession. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  on  practice  teaching  for  secondary 
teachers,  appointed  at  the  1915  meeting  of  the  Society  of  College 
Teachers  of  Education,  has  made  a  partial  survey  of  the  methods  of 
administering  the  practice  teaching  of  prospective  secondary  school 
teachers  employed  in  college  departments  and  schools  of  education. 
This  survey  has  made  clear  three  facts: 

1.  That  methods  of  procedure  vary  greatly  in  the  several 
institutions ; 

2.  That  guiding  principles  of  procedure  are  not  clearly  defined; 

3.  That  the  problem  of  the  administration' of  supervision  of 
practice  teaching  is  but  a  part  of  the  larger  general  problem  of  the 
training  of  prospective  secondary-school  teachers  and  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  the  major  problem. 

The  general  problem  of  the  training  of  prospective  secondary  school 
teachers  includes  such  important  factors  as : 

I.  The  province  of  departments  of  education  in  college  or  university: 

1.  The  delimitation  of  the  legitimate  fields  of  the  normal 

school  and  the  college  department  of  education, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  training  of  prospective 
high-school  and  junior  high-school  teachers. 

2.  The  relation  of  the  department  of  education  to  other 

departments  of  the  college  or  university. 

3.  The  relation  of  the  department  of  education  to  the  State 

board  of  education,  etc.,  especially  with  reference  to 
certificates. 

II.  Training  preliminary  to  admission  to  practice  teaching: 

1.  Desirable  training  in  subjects  to  be  taught; 

2.  Desirable  training  in  educational  theory; 

3.  Desirable  training  through  observation. 
III.  The  administration  of  practice  teaching: 

1.  The  place  and  use  of  the  university-controlled  school; 

2.  The  use  of  local  pubhc  secondary  schools; 

3.  Selection  of  the  student-teacher; 

4.  Desirable  length  of  the  practice  work  period  of  experience ; 

5.  Its  time  relation  to  other  coUege  work. 
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IV.  The  supervision  of  practice  work: 

1 .  Adequate  supervisory  force ; 

2.  ''Sul)ject"  supervisors  from  other  departments  of  the 

college ; 

3.  The  use  of  experienced  teachers,  principals,  or  superin- 

tendents who  may  be  members  of  the  graduate  student 
body; 

4.  Minimum  essentials  of  adequate  supervision. 

V.  Credits  for  practical  work,  recommendations,  placing  teachers, 
etc.: 

1.  Time  and  subject  credit  for  practical  work; 

2.  Cooperation  with  school  boards,  etc.,  for  certificate 

credit,  etc. 

3.  The  basis  for  recommendation  for  positions,  especially 

the  assumption  of  such  function  by  subject"  depart- 
ments and  individual  instructors,  other  than  in 
education. 

4.  Methods  employed  in  placing  teachers.    Cooperation  of 

institutions  in  this  work. 

5.  Methods  of  '^follow  up"  in  the  case  of  teachers  placed. 
The  present  study  lies  wholly  within  the  scope  of  No.  Ill  of  these 

general  problems.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning aU  of  these  factors  and  the  development  of  more  or  less 
standardized  methods  of  procedure  in  aU,  the  present  committee  rec- 
ommends : 

1.  That  the  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education  through 
its  executive  committee  appoint  a  committee  of  10  to  complete 
the  study  of  the  entire  problem  of  training  secondary-school  teach- 
ers, to  consider  existing  conditions,  and  to  make  recommendations 
designed  to  improve  aU  of  our  methods  of  training  prospective  sec- 
ondary-school teachers. 

The  committee  reported  at  the  Kansas  City  meeting  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence,  National  Education  Association,  February 
26,  1917,  that  several  colleges  had  added  practice  teaching  to  the 
professional  training  course;  that  several  institutions  have  increased 
their  facilities  and  some  are  reorganizing  their  work;  and  that 
several  special  studies  of  problems  involved  have  been  made  during 
the  year. 
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Tho  methods  of  rating  the  work  of  practice  teachers  will  be  more 
fully  investigated  during  the  coming  year.  At  present  some  few 
facts  are  evident. 

First,  some  institutions  record  a  rating  as  ''Satisfactory"  or 
''Unsatisfactory."  This  rating  is  made  and  recorded  at  the  end  of 
the  period  of  practice  teaching.  This  mode  of  rating  tends  to  appear 
in  cooperative  systems  in  which  the  supervision  and  rating  are  done 
by  public-school  teachers  with  Httle  training  for  such  work. 

Second,  other  institutions  use  their  regular  letter-grade  system  of 
rating  and  make  a  single  rating  and  report  at  the  end  of  the  period 
of  practice. 

Third,  a  system  like  that  in  use  at  Indiana  University  appears 
occasionally.  It  consists  of  making  several  different  ratings  during 
the  period  of  practice,  and  a  final  summary  rating  at  the  end  of  the 
period  of  practice. 

Fourth,  some  institutions  are  developing  analytical  systems  of 
rating.  These  are  somewhat  like  a  score-card  system,  each  point 
being  rated  by  some  consistent  plan  and  at  the  end  of  the  period  of 
practice  a  summary  rating  is  made.  They  sometimes  involve  the 
weighting  of  the  different  points  included.  The  best  example  is  that 
developed  by  Sprague  (Ped.  Sem.,  March,  1917,  pp.  72-80). 
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Last  year  a  communication  was  addressed  to  all  professors  and 
deans  of  departments  and  coUeges  of  education  in  Ohio.  One 
question  included  was  as  foUows:  ''Would  you  retain  practice 
teaching  as  a  requirement  for  securing  the  State  certificate?"  The 
rephes  were  practically  unanimous  in  favor  of  retaining  it.  In 
detail  they  were  as  foUows: 

1.  Rather  more  practice  teaching  than  less. 

2.  Would  want  practice  teaching  optional. 

3.  Think  it  unwise  to  eliminate  practice  teaching. 

4.  I  should  regard  the  elimination  of  practice  teaching  as  the  most  serious  blow 

that  could  be  struck  at  the  professional  training  of  high-school  teachers. 

5.  We  believe  in  practice  teaching  for  secondary  teachers. 

6.  Favor  retention  of  practice  teaching. 

7.  Yes,  retain  practice  teaching. 

8.  Most  emphatically,  I  favor  retention  of  practice  teaching. 

9.  Practice  teaching  is  of  great  value. 

10.  I  favor  retention  of  practice  teaching. 

11.  Yes,  I  favor  practice  teaching. 

12.  Requirement  is  about  right. 

13.  Practice  teaching  should  remain  a  required  subject. 

14.  Let  the  work  remain  as  it  is, 

15.  Neither  favor  nor  oppose  present  requirement. 

16.  I  regard  practice  teaching  as  the  most  essential  of  all  the  requirements. 

Out  of  16  rephes,  14  favor  the  requirement  of  practice  teaching, 
1  would  make  it  optional,  and  1  is  neutral. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Educa- 
tion at  Kansas  City  two  votes  were  taken  as  to  the  requirement 
of  practice  teaching  for  secondary  teachers.  The  group  voting 
numbered  about  500,  of  whom  about  200  were  superintendents  of 
pubhc-school  systems.  The  question  was  fu-st  put  to  the  teachers 
of  education,  ''Do  you  favor  practice  teaching  for  secondary  teach- 
ers?" The  vote  was  unanimous  in  favor  of  such  a  requirement. 
Then  the  same  question  was  put  to  the  superintendents  present,  and 
again  the  vote  was  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  requirement. 

It  also  appears  that  in  the  smaller  cities,  in  villages,  and  rural 
communities,  the  opinion  is  not  so  unanimous.  Some  persons 
who  are  opposed  fear  that  such  work  will  injure  the  regular  work 
of  the  school,  and  some  few  frankly  say  that  they  do  not  beheve 
that  practice  teaching  helps  the  prospective  teacher. 
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THE  OBSTACLES  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PRACTICE 
TEACHING  FOR  SECONDARY  TEACHERS. 

From  the  data  included  in  this  study,  from  many  conferences  with 
professors  of  education  and  with  pubhc-school  officials  and  teachers 
the  author  has  come  to  believe  that  the  obstacles  to  the  efficient 
growth  of  this  work  are  as  foUows:  (1)  Conservatism  of  educational 
institutions.  This  seems  to  be  the  most  outstanding.  It  is  shown 
in  a  wide  variety  of  ways,  such  as  meeting  a  formal  requirement 
but  discouraging  the  work  by  word  and  deed.  (2)  Inefficiency  of  the 
work  itself.  The  principles  involved  are  good,  are  admitted  to  be 
good  by  practically  aU,  but  some  practice  teaching  is  little  better 
than  the  teaching  of  a  beginner,  without  such  training,  under  the 
old  system.  The  lack  of  efficient  supervision  is  probably  the  weak- 
est point.  When  this  is  weak,  the  student  teacher  is  left  entirely 
to  the  process  of  'Hrial  and  accidental  success."  The  lack  of  super- 
vision is  due,  in  most  cases,  to  lack  of  money.  The  smaU  coUeges, 
particularly,  are  hampered  in  this  respect.  (3)  Although  much  of 
the  work  is  not  highly  efficient,  the  author  is  convinced  that  the 
greater  share  of  the  work  is  not  only  better  than  the  old  system  of 
no  practice  teaching,  but  many  systems  are  attaining  a  very  high 
degree  of  efficiency.  Wliat  is  needed  to  help  this  movement  is  data  to 
show  the  actual  superiority  of  this  systematic  training.  With  such  facts 
as  revealed  by  the  study  of  Prof.  Childs,  more  progress  can  be  made 
than  by  having  to  say  continually  that  we  beheve  the  training  is 
better.  (4)  A  noncooperative  attitude  assumed  hy  many  public-school 
men  when  the  success  of  the  work  depends  upon  a  cooperative  plan 
between  pubHc  schools  and  coUege  or  university. 
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This  bulletin  contains  the  first  data  upon  after-class  activities  in 
American  public  schools  gathered  under  the  new  school-extension 
record  system  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  The  ques- 
tionnaire form  upon  which  the  information  was  collected  is  presented 
in  the  Appendix. 

The  tabulations  presented  in  the  following  pages  are  based  upon 
the  returns  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  on  its  school  extension 
blanks  for  the  scholastic  year  ended  June,  1916.  These  blanks  were 
sent  out  to  all  municipahties  of  5,000  population  and  over,  and  the 
niunber  of  cities  that  returned  filled-in  schedules  was  554.  Of  these, 
52  presented  no  school  extension  figures,  and  27  gave  data  only  upon 
night  schools,  while  a  few  returns  were  so  incomplete  or  so  manifestly 
inaccurate  that  it  was  not  possible  to  use  them  in  compiling  the 
present  report.  All  those  which  contained  consistent  answers  to 
the  main  questions  on  the  blank  are  included  in  Table  1.  The  463 
cities  reported  in  this  table  obviously  do  not  comprise  all  in  the 
country  which  are  doing  important  extension  work.  A  considerable 
number  of  school  systems  which  are  active  in  this  field  have  not  yet 
adopted  the  uniform  record  blank  recommended  in  Bulletin  No.  41,  and 
without  that  recording  system  it  is  difficult  to  assemble  the  informa- 
tion required  by  the  bureau's  school  extension  questionnaire.  Among 
the  cities  which,  according  to  reliable  information,  are  to  be  credited 
with  live  extension  undertakings,  but  which  are  not  found  in  Table  1, 
are  the  following: 


Akron,  Ohio. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Astoria,  N.  Y. 
Boise,  Idaho. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Chicago,  111. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Comptonville,  Cal. 
Corning,  N.  Y. 
Davenport,  Iowa. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Duluth,  Minn. 
Elmhurst,  N.  Y. 
Fairview,  N.  J. 
Hamburg,  N.  Y. 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Highland  town,  Md. 
Hoboken,  N.  J, 
Houston,  Tex. 
Hull,  Mass. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Indian  Orchard,  Mass. 
Joliet,  111. 
Lake  City,  Fla. 
Lansing,  Mich. 
Logansport,  Ind. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Lynn,  Mass. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Millerstown,  Pa. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Norton,  Kans. 
Oakland,  Cal. 


Omaha,  Nebr, 
Orville,  CaL 
Peoria,  111. 
Pensauken,  N.  J. 
Pittsbiugh,  Pa. 
Roselle  Park,  N.  J. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Salem,  Mass, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Scranton,  Pa. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Union  Hill,  N.  J. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
WUliamsport,  Pa. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Wyomissing,  Pa. 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 
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The  new  uniform  record  system  was  given  a  preliminary  trial  in 
the  investigation  which  was  reported  in  the  Bureau's  bulletin  (No. 
28,  1915)  "The  Extension  of  Public  Education/'  and  the  system 
itself  is  described  in  Bulletin  No.  41,  1915,  ''Significant  School 
Extension  Kecords."  Those  who  are  familiar  with  these  bulletins 
will  remember  that  in  this  system  the  basis  of  accounting  is  not  the 
number  of  persons  in  attendance,  but  the  number  and  kinds  of  group 
occasions  which  constitute  the  extension  work.  A  full  discussion  of 
the  principles  imderlying  this  basis  is  to  be  found  in  Bulletin  No.  41 
(pp.  10-18),  while  the  tables  in  Bulletin  No.  28  (pp.  29-50)  exhibit 
some  of  the  significant  facts  obtainable  through  the  new  method. 

These  55  cities  combined  with  those  listed  in  Table  1  make  a  total  of 
518  communities  in  which  school  extension  activities  were  carried  on 
during  1915-16.  This  number  is  undoubtedly  under  the  actual 
figures,  since  it  is  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  reports  which  can  not  be 
assumed  to  be  complete.  It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  States  are 
represented  with  the  exception  of  one,  Nevada. 

In  Table  1,  the  cities  which  report  paid  extension  workers  number 
150.  Among  the  cities  listed  above  and  not  included  in  Table  1, 
there  are  some  20  or  more  which  are  also  known  to  have  paid  exten- 
sion workers;  so  that  some  170  or  more  cities  may  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing reached  the  more  advanced  stage  of  administrative  development 
that  i§  indicated  by  this  fact.  The  total  amount  of  money  reported 
as  received  from  after-school  rentals  is  $18,779.17.  (This  amount  also 
includes  the  sums  reported  by  several  cities  which  did  not  supply 
enough  other  data  to  warrant  their  inclusion  in  Table  1.) 

Table  2.— Total  group  occasions  reported  in  463  cities  classified  according  to  line  of 
activity  and  ranked  in  accordance  with  magnitude. 


Activities. 


Athletics,  gyronastics,  bathing,  active  games,  or  folk  dancing  

Clubs  (social,  athletic,  etc.)  or  groups  (musical,  handicraft,  etc.) 

Rooms  open  for  quiet  games,  reading,  or  study  

Entertainments  (concerts,  etc.)  

Society  meetings  (adults)  

Lectures  

Dancing  (social)   .WW. . . . 

Social  occasions  (parties,  banquets,  etc.)                  

Civic  occasions,  mass  meetings,  public  discussions      

Total  


The  various  group  occasions  reported  in  the  first  tabulation  are 
summarized  in  Table  2,  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the  percentage 
that  each  line  of  activity  constitutes  of  the  whole.  A  ''group  occa- 
sion," as  used  in  this  bulletin,  is  one  meeting  of  one  group  and  under 
the  head  of  ''group''  is  included  an  audience,  a  class,  a  club,  a  party, 


Group  occasions. 


Number. 

Per  cent. 

16,975 

29 

13,615 

23 

5, 765 

10 

5, 497 

9 

5, 277 

9 

3,911 

7 

2,991 

5 

2, 653 

4 

2, 534 

4 

59,218 

100 
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or  any  other  collection  of  individuals  participating  in,  or  engaged  by, 
the  same  series  of  events.  A  glance  at  this  table  reveals  the  fact 
that  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  group  occasions  organized  and 
held  the  greatest  amounts  of  effort  were  expended  upon  the  physical 
activities  and  club  work.  Next  in  importance  were  reading  and 
games  rooms,  entertainments,  and  adult  society  meetings,  while 
civic  meetings  and  general  social  occasions  received  relatively  the 
least  attention  at  all.  This  comparison  is  made  more  graphic  by 
figure  1. 

If,  however,  the  various  lines  of  activity  are  compared  on  the 
basis  of  the  probable  numbers  of  individuals  who  benefited  by  them, 
a  different  ranking  is  obtained.  In  Table  3  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  estimate  the  attendance  represented  by  the  total  number  of  group 
occasions.  The  figures  used  in  estimating  the  average  attendance 
at  occasions  in  the  various  lines  of  activity  are  lower  than  the  figures 
oftentimes  given  for  similar  occasions  in  printed  reports,  so  it  is 
beheved  that  in  any  case  the  averages  used  are  not' higher  than  the 

Athletics,  gymnastics,  q7k 

active  games,  or  folk  dancing./^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^""""""  io,y/o 
Clubs  (social,  athletic,  etc.)  or] 
groups  (musical,  handicraft,  ^■^^^naB^^^^wwMB^HBBMn  13,615 


etc.) 

Rooms  open  for  quiet  games, 
reading,  or  study, 


5,765 


Entertainments  (concerts,  etc.).  ii  i  i  iiiii  iiiniiii  mi  m  5,497 

Society  meetings  (adults).         ■■■^^■■^hb  5,277 
Lectures.  " 
Dancing  (social). 
Social  occasions  (parties,  ban- 
quets, etc.). 
Civic  occasions,  mass  meetings,\^^^  o  i-oa 
public  discussions.  /^^"  ' 

FiGUEE  1. — Relative  importance  of  the  various  lines  of  school  extension  activity  in  463  cities,  as  indicated 
by  the  numbers  of  group  occasions  reported. 

actual  facts.  On  this  basis  entertainments  and  general  social  occa- 
sions take  precedence  over  athletics,  while  games  rooms  come  last 
of  all.  Which  of  these  two  comparisons  yields  the  greater  signifi- 
cance to  the  reader  depends  upon  his  viewpoint.  Indoor  athletics 
and  folk-dancing  classes  do  not  usually  involve  as  large  groups  as 
entertainments  or  general  parties,  but  they  require  a  more  continuous 
administrative  scheme  and  a  higher  per  capita  expenditure  of 
administrative  energy;  so  that  the  comparison  on  the  group  occasion 
basis  probably  gives  the  better  evidence  as  to  the  relative  amount 
of  stress  being  laid  upon  the  various  lines  of  activity  by  the  adminis- 
trators of  school  extension  work. 

While  59,000  group  occasions  involving  an  aggregate  attendance  of 
over  four  and  a  quarter  millions  represent  a  volume  of  school  extension 
activity  which  must  be  very  gratifying  to  everyone  interested  in 
social  welfare,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  figures  are  based 
upon  returns  from  only  about  nine-tenths  of  the  municipalities 
known  to  be  engaged  in  this  work  and  that  the  unreported  one-tenth 
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(see  list  on  page  3)  includes  such  leaders  in  school  center  enterprise 
as  New  York^  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  and  Pitts- 
burgh, a  record  of  whose  activities  would  vastly  increase  the  total 
to  which  the  movement  as  a  whole  is  entitled.  In  a  record  of  45 
cities  for  March,  1914,^  New  York  City  alone  furnished  68  per  cent 
of  the  total  group  occasions  reported  and  the  record  of  this  city 
for  1915-16  would  also  have  shown  a  tremendous  amount  of  activity. 

Table  3. — Estimated  attendance  at  59,218  after-school  group  occasions  in  463  ciiies 
during  the  school  year  1915-16. 


Activities. 


Entertainments  (concerts,  etc.)  

Social  occasions  (parties,  banquets,  etc.)  

Athletics,  gymnastics,  bathing,  active  games,  or  folk  dancing . . . 

Lectures  

Dancing  (social)  

Civic  occasions,  mass  meetings,  public  discussions  

Clubs  (social,  athletic,  etc.)  or  groups  (musical,  handicraft,  etc.) 

Society  meetings  (adults)  

Rooms  open  for  quiet  games,  reading,  or  study  

Total  


C.roup 
occa- 
sions. 


5,497 
2,653 

16,975 
3,911 
2.991 
2,534 

13, 615 
5, 277 
5,  765 


59.218 


Esti- 
mated 
attend- 
ance per 
group  oc- 
casion. 


200 
250 
35 
150 
150 
150 
20 
40 
25 


1,020 


Aggre- 
gate 
attend- 
ance. 


1.099, 400 
663, 250 
694, 125 

586, eso 

448, 650 
380, 100 
272,300 
211,080 
144, 125 


4, 399, 680 


Statistics  are  chiefly  valuable  for  comparative  purposes.  Rightly 
gathered  they  would  tell  us  what  administrative  plans  were  succeed- 
ing best  and  which  were  failing.  To  be  as  useful  as  that,  they  must 
reveal  the  cost  per  unit  of  result.  The  question  as  to  the  cost  of 
maintenance  in  the  school  extension  questionnaire  was  not  answered 
with  sufficient  generahty  and  uniformity,  however,  to  afford  any 
valuable  data  upon  this  point.  The  figures  furnished  do  make  possi- 
ble, though,  two  other  comparisons,  (1)  the  degree  to  which  the 
amount  of  extension  activity  reported  represents  a  utilization  of  the 
city's  school  plant,  and  (2)  the  relation  which  the  group  occasions 
provided  bears  quantitatively  to  the  population  enjoying  them. 

In  order  to  measure  in  comparable  terms  the  degree  to  which 
extension  activity  represents  the  utilization  of  available  school  plants, 
it  was  necessary  to  set  up  arbitrarily  a  unit  of  a  quantitative  charac- 
ter. The  one  which  was  used  is  called  a  standard  school  center,  and 
it  is  defined  as  a  school  building  having  on  an  average  three  group 
occasions  a  week  during  a  school  extension  season  of  30  weeks,  or  a 
total  of  90  group  occasions.  In  the  application  of  this  unit,  or  stand- 
ard center,  to  the  amounts  of  activity  reported  by  the  various  cities, 
no  attention  is  paid  to  the  facts  as  to  how  many  buildings  actually 
were  utilized  nor  as  to  what  lines  of  activity  were  involved.  The 
total  number  of  group  occasions  reported  is  divided  by  90  and  the 
quotient  is  taken  as  the  number  of  standard  centers  to  which  a  city's 


See  Bwlletin,  1915,  No.  28,  pp.  43  and  49. 
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product  is  equivalent.  The  ratio  of  the  number  of  standard  centers 
to  which  a  city  is  entitled  to  the  number  of  its  school  buildings  (ele- 
mentary and  high)  constitutes  its  score  or  rating  in  the  comparison. 
A  city  which  has  five  standard  centers  and  10  -schoolhouses  attains 
a  50  per  cent  degree  of  utilization.  This  is  of  course  a  crude  com- 
parison and  one  that  is  open  to  many  objections.  A  building  which 
has  no  assembly  room  can  not  be  used  for  as  many  kinds  of  occasions 
as  one  which  is  thus  equipped.  But  there  are  nevertheless  many 
meetings  and  other  occasions  which  can  be  held  in  ordinary  class- 
rooms, principals'  offices,  and  even  basement  rooms,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  the  appUcation  of  the  standard  there  is  no  dis- 
crimination as  to  the  type  of  occasion,  a  parent-teacher's  meeting 
counting  for  just  as  much  as  a  lecture  or  a  mass  meeting.  Further- 
more, if  a  city  has  buildings  which  are  unusually  well  adapted  for 
commimity  use  and  because  of  that  fact  the  actual  utilization  has 
been  greater,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  unfairness  involved  in  its 
relatively  higher  score.  An  element  of  injustice  does  come  in,  how- 
ever, in  the  case  of  a  city  well  equipped  for  wider  use  which  receives 
a  score  equaling  that  of  a  city  which  is  poorly  equipped.  Here  the 
first  city  is  really  entitled  to  less  credit  than  the  second.  But  despite 
these  limitations  the  comparison  is  believed  to  have  value,  and  it  is 
presented  (see  Table  4)  for  what  it  is  worth.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
in  glancing  over  the  table  that  no  large  cities  are  found  among  the 
higher  scores. 

The  second  comparison  deals  with  the  degree  to  which  school 
systems  are  supplying  leisure-time  occasions  to  their  respective  con- 
stituencies. This  is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  estimates  made  by  the 
United  States  Census  Bureau  of  the  population  in  1915  of  the  respec- 
tive municipalities.  These  figures  are  regarded  by  the  Census  Bureau 
as  merely  approximations,  especially  in  the  case  of  cities  under  8,000, 
and  they — the  results  based  upon  them — are  not,  therefore,  presented 
as  strictly  accurate.  Despite  these  inaccuracies,  however,  it  is 
believed  that  Table  5,  in  which  the  results  of  this  comparison  are 
presented,  throws  useful  light  upon  the  quantitative  aspects  of 
school-extension  activity  in  this  country  and  the  relative  effectiveness 
of  various  systems.  Any  one  city  can  not  be  sure,  perhaps,  that  it 
in  reality  stands  above  the  next  one  below  it  in  Table  5,  or  even  the 
second  or  third  below  it,  but  it  can  gain  a  rough  idea  of  its  rank  in  the 
group  as  a  whole. 
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Table  4.— Cities  which  reported  90  or  more  group  occasions,  ranked  according  to  the  ratio 
of  standard  centers  to  school  buildings. 

(The  standard  center,  arbitrarily  set  up  here  as  a  unit  of  measurement,  is  a  building  at  which  3  erouo 
occasions  a  week  take  place  during  a  school  extension  season  of  30  weeks.' ) 


City  and  State. 


1.  Evanston  (district  76), 

2.  Virginia,  Miim  

3.  Wausau,  Wis  

4.  South  Orange,  N.  J.. . 

5.  Lebanon,  Ind  

6.  Plainfield,  N.  J  

7.  Sidney,  Ohio  

8.  Englewood,  N.  J  

9.  Little  Falls.  N.  Y  

10.  Lorain,  Ohio  

11.  East  Chicago,  Ind  

12.  Solvay,  N.  Y  

13.  Jeamiette,  Pa  

14.  Lebanon,  Pa  

15.  West  Allis,  Wis  

16.  ChilUcothe,  Ohio  

17.  East  Orange,  N.  J  

18.  Blue  Island,  111  

19.  Kearnj;,  N.  J.. . 

20.  Corry,  Pa  

21.  Titusville,  Pa...  . 

22.  Eveleth,  Minn  

23.  Wooster,  Ohio  

24.  Conners\  ille,  Ind  , 

25.  South  Bend,  Ind  

■  26.  Vancouver,  Wash  

27.  Dayton,  Ky  

28.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.. 

29.  Minneapolis,  Minn  

30.  Binghamton,  N.  Y  

31.  Mishawaka,  Ind  

32.  Granite  Citv,  II]  

33.  Muskegon,  Mich  

34.  Iiackensack,  N.  J  

35.  Donora,  Pa  

36.  Chisholm,  Minn  

37.  Lincoln,  Nebr  

38.  Newton,  Mass  

39.  Neenah.  Wis  

40.  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y. . . 

41.  Whiting,  Ind  

42.  Rhinelander,  Wis  

43.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal  

44.  Sevmour,  Ind  

45.  Fairmont,  W.  Va  

46.  Cincinnati,  Ohio  

47.  Los  Angeles,  Cal  

48.  Barberton,  Ohio  

49.  De  Kalb.  Ill  

50.  Albert  Lea,  Minn  

51.  North  Adams,  Mass  

52.  Washington,  Ind  

53.  Shamokin,  Pa  

54.  Lansingburg,  N.  Y  

55.  Medford,  Oreg  

56.  Westchester,  Pa  

57.  Muncie,  Ind  

58.  Charles  Citv,  Iowa  

59.  Three  Rivers.  Mich  

60.  Sioux  City,  Iowa  

61.  Leavenworth,  Kans  

62.  West  Hoboken,  N.  J . . . 

63.  Madison,  Wis  

64.  Richmond,  Ind  

65.  Emporia,  Kans  

66.  Moline,  111  

67.  Decatur,  III  

68.  Albany,  N.  Y  


111. 


Group 
occa- 
sions. 

Number 
of  stand- 
ard 
centers. 

School 
buildings 

Ratio  of 
standard 
centers 
■  to  school 
buildings. 

545 

6.06 

4 

1. 52 

988 
780 

10.  98 

11 

LOO 

8.67 

9 

.96 

336 

3.  74 

4 

.94 

263 

2.  92 

4 

.73 

630 

7.00 

10 

.70 

361 

4.01 

6 

.67 

292 

3.24 

5 

.65 

151 

1.68 

3 

.56 

581 

6. 46 

12 

.54 

288 

3.20 

6 

.53 

192 

2. 13 

4 

.53 

191 

2. 12 

4 

.53 

516 

5.  73 

11 

.52 

165 

1.  83 

4 

.46 

238 

2.64 

6 

.44 

385 

4.  28 

10 

.43 

228 

2.  53 

6 

.42 

338 

3.  76 

9 

.42 

215 

2. 39 

6 

.40 

179  L99 

5 

.40 
.39 

245 

2. 72 

7 

205 

2.28 

6 

.38 

134 

1.49 

4 

.37 

592 

6.57 

18 

.37 

200 

2.  22 

6 

.37 
.36 

97 

1. 08 

3 

225 

2.50 

7 

.36 

2,461 

27. 34 

78 

.35 

478 

5. 31 

16 

.33 

179 

1.99 

6 

.33 

179 

1.99 

6 

.33 

M6 

6. 07 

19 

.32 

■  143 

L59 

5 

.32 

113 

1.26 

4 

.31 

189 

2. 10 

7 

.30 

538 

5. 98 

20 

.30 

710 

7.90 

27 

.29 

157 

L74 

6 

.29 

128 

1.42 

5 

.28 

152 

1.69 

6 

.28 

ir,o 

1.67 

6 

.28 

170 

1.89 

7 

.27 

120 

1.33 

5 

.27 

238 

2. 64 

10 

.26 

1,936 

21.51 

84 

.26 

6, 581 

7.31 

295 

.25 

154 

L71 

7 

.24 

111 

1.22 

5 

.24 

109 

1.21 

5 

.24 

217 

2.  41 

lb 

.24 

108 

1.20 

5 

.24 

146 

1.62 

7 

.23 

120 

L33 

6 

.22 

100 

1.11 

5 

.22 

99 

1.10 

5 

.2; 

176 

1.95 

9 

.22 

110 

1.  22 

6 

.20 

110 

1.  22 

6 

.20 

451 

5. 01 

25 

.20 

183 

2. 03 

11 

.18 

116 

L29 

7 

.18 

276 

3. 07 

17 

.18 

178 

1. 98 

11 

.18 

130 

1.44 

8 

.18 

241 

2. 68 

15 

.18 

255 

2. 83 

16 

.18 

385 

4.28 

25 

.17 

The  following  cities,  reporting  over  90  group  occasions,  could  not  be  included  in  this  table  because  their 
reports  did  not  include  data  as  to  number  of  school  buildings,  and  supplementary  requests  for  this  inform  a- 
tion  were  unanswered:  Beatrice,  Nebr.;  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.;  Centerville,  Iowa;  Herkimer,  N.  Y  •  Houl- 
ton,  Me.;  Santa  Monica,  Cal.  Newark,  N.  J.,  was  omitted  because  its  report  covered  only  half  a  season 
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Table  4.— Cities  which  reported  90  or  more  group  occasions,  ranked  according  to  the  ratio 
of  standard  centers  to  school  buildings — Continued, 


City  and  State. 


69,  Baltimore,  Md  

70,  Freeport,  III  

71,  Cambridge,  Mass  

72'  Bloomington,  111  

73  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt  

74'  Jamestown,  N.  Y  

75*  Sandusky,  Ohio  

76-  Philadelphia,  Pa  

77*  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y  

78-  Bridgeton,  N.  J  

79-  Jersey  City,  N.  J  

80-  Boston,  Mass  

81-  Paducah,  Ky  

82-  Grand  Rapids,  Mich  

83-  Elizabeth,  N.  J  

84-  Crawfordsville,  Ind  

85-  Columbus,  Ga  

86-  Rochester,  N.  Y  

87'  Coffey^"ille,  Ivans  

88-  New  London,  Conn  

89-  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

90.  Berkeley,  Cal  

91.  Trenton,  N.  J  

92.  Flint,  Mich  

93.  Everett,  Wash  

94.  Iron  Mountain,  Mich — 

95.  Sheboygan,  Wis  

96.  Ironwood,  Mich  

97.  Norristown,  Pa  

98.  Braintree,  Mass  

99.  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. . . . 

100.  Cleburne,  Tex  

101.  Holyoke,  Mass  

102.  Elyria,  Ohio  

103.  San  Diego,  Cal  

104-  Racine,  Wis  

105.  Maiden,  Mass  

106.  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. . . . 

107.  Burlington,  Iowa  

108.  Tulsa,  Okla  

109.  Great  Falls,  Mont  

110.  Easton,  Pa  

111.  Allentown,  Pa  

112.  Altoona,  Pa  

113.  Stockton,  Cal  

114.  Providence,  R.  I  

115.  Alhambra,  Cal  

116.  New  Orleans,  La  

117.  Troy,  N.  Y  

118.  FresnOjCal  

119.  Knox\alle,  Tenn  

120.  Springfield,  Ohio  

121.  Kansas  City,  Mo  

122.  Davton,  Ohio  

123.  Reading,  Pa  

124.  New  Bedford,  Mass  

125.  Birmingham,  Ala  


* 

Number 
of  stand- 
ard 
centers. 

School 
buildings. 

Centers 

f  a  <3*^}i  nnl 

1,677 

18. 63 

Ill 

0. 17 

136 

1. 51 

9 

.  17 

499 

5. 55 

.  16 

160 

1. 78 

11 

.  16 

189 

2. 10 

13 

.  16 

202 

2. 24 

14 

.  16 

98 

1. 09 

7 

.  16 

2, 958 

32. 87 

213 

.  15 

138 

1.  53 

10 

•\l 

126 

1.  40 

8 

.  15 

472 

5.  25 

36 

.  15 

3, 313 

36. 81 

260 

.  14 

126 

1.  40 

10 

.  14 

458 

5. 10 

37 

.  14 

199 

2. 21 

16 

.  14 

111 

1. 22 

9 

.  14 

133 

1.  48 

11 

.  13 

532 

5. 90 

44 

.  13 

141 

1.  57 

12 

.  13 

93 

1.  03 

8 

.  13 

128 

1.  42 

11 

.  13 

403 

4. 48 

35 

.  13 

351 

3.90 

31 

.  13 

146 

1. 62 

13 

.  12 

132 

1.  47 

12 

.  12 

100 

1. 11 

9 

.  12 

119 

1. 32 

11 

.  12 

118 

1.31 

11 

.  12 

117 

1.30 

11 

.  12 

95 

1.  06 

9 

.  12 

137 

1.52 

13 

.  12 

94 

1.  04 

9 

.  12 

204 

2.  27 

20 

.  11 

102 

1. 13 

10 

.  11 

227 

2.52 

23 

.  11 

142 

1.  58 

15 

.  11 

174 

1. 93 

19 

.  10 

113 

1.  26 

13 

.  10 

113 

1.  25 

13 

.  10 

132 

1.  47 

16 

.  09 

97 

1.  08 

12 

.09 

110 

1.  22 

15 

.  08 

160 

1.  78 

22 

.  08 

115 

1.  28 

17 

.  08 

120 

1.  33 

18 

.07 

692 

7.  69 

107 

.  07 

94 

1.  04 

15 

.07 

532 

5.91 

86 

.07 

90 

'    1. 00 

10 

99 

1.10 

18 

.06 

90 

1.00 

17 

.06 

108 

L  20 

22 

.05 

406 

4.51 

85 

.05 

181 

2. 01 

39 

.05 

199 

2.  21 

47 

.05 

118 

1.31 

33 

.04 

149 

1.66 

55 

.03 
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Table  6 —Cities  which  reported  90  or  more  group  occasions  ranked  according  to  the  number 
of  group  occasions  per  1,000  of  population.'^ 


Citv  and  State. 


1.  Virjijinia,  Minn. 

2.  Houlton,  Me. . . 

3.  Sidney,  Ohio.. 

4.  Lebanon,  Ind . . 

5.  Wausau,  Wis. . 

6.  Corry,  Pa  

7.  Wooster,  Ohio. 


Solvay,  k.  Y. 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 


10.  Rhinelander,  Wis  

11.  Blue  Island,  III  

12.  Lebanon,  Pa  

13.  EnKlewood,  N.  J  

14.  Eveleth,  Minn  

15.  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt  

16.  Center^alle,  Iowa  

17.  Great  Barrinj^ton,  Mass. 

18.  Muskegon,  Mich  

19.  Jeannetto,  Pa  

20.  Titusville,  Pa  

21.  Beatrice,  Nebr  

22.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal  

23.  Evanston  (dist.  76),  111. , 

24.  Whiting,  ind  

25.  Three  Rivers,  Mich  

26.  Mechanicsvillc,  N.  Y. . . 

27.  Santa  Monica,  Cal  

28.  Newton,  Mass  

29.  Connersville,  Ind  

30.  Lorain,  Ohio  

31.  Charles  City,  Iowa  

32.  Fairmont,  W.  Va  

33.  Vancouver,  Wash  

34.  Bismarck,  N.  Dak  

35.  Chillicothe,  Ohio  

36.  Albert  Lea,  Minn  

37.  Kearny,  N.J  

38.  Los  Angeles,  Cal  

39.  Emporia,  Kans  

40.  Davton,  Ky  

41.  Herkimer,  N.  Y  

42.  Granite  Citv,  111  

43.  Barberton,  Ohio  

44.  De  Kalb,  111  

45.  Mishawaka,  Ind  

Lincoln.  Nebr  

Troy,  N,  Y  

Little  Falls,  N.  Y  

Iron  Mountain,  Mich  

East  Chicago,  Ind  

Braintree,  Mass  

Crawfordsville,  Ind  

53.  North  Adams,  Mass  

54.  Leavenworth,  Kans  

55.  East  Orange,  N.  J  


57.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. . . 

58.  Moline,  111  

59.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

60.  South  Bend,  Ind  


Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

62.  Hackensack.  N.  J.. 

63.  Coffey ville,' Kans.. 

64.  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

65.  Ironwood,  Mich . . . 

66.  Sioux  City,  Iowa. . 

67.  Cleburne,  Tex  

68.  Westchester,  Pa.. 

69.  Medford,  Oreg  

70.  Berkeley.  Cal  

71.  Richmond,  Ind  

72.  Freeport,  111  


Group 
occa- 
sions. 


Esti-  Group 

mated  occasions 

popula-  per  1,000 

tion  in  of  popu- 

1915.  lation. 


356 

361  I 

263 

780  ! 

215 

205 

192 

630 

150 

228 

516 

292 

245 

189 

169 

128 

546 

191 

179 

206 

170 

545 

152 

110 

128 

171 

710 

134 

581 

110 

238 

200 

102 

238 

109 

338 
6,581 
130 
97 

110 

179 

154 

111 

179 

538 
90 

151 

100 

288 
95 

111 

217 

183 

385 

276 

478 

241 

225 

592 

126 

143 

141 

138 

118 

451 
94 
99 

100 

403 

178 

136 


14,432 
6,  454 
7,091 
6,005 
18,778 
6,319 
6,173 
6,006 
23, 280 
5, 972 
9,059 
20, 611 
11, 859 
9,294 
8, 671 
7,821 
5,963 
25,  771 
9,244 
8, 684 
10, 137 
8,419 
28,012 
7,958 
5,874 
7, 655 
10,373 
43,085 
8,212 
35,662 
6,768 
14,901 
12,555 
6,563 
15, 315 
7,083 
22,753 
475,367 
9,537 
7,438 
8, 556 
14,394 
12,651 
9,259 
15,220 
46,028 
77,738 
13, 269 
9, 216 
27,200 
9, 165 
10, 885 
22,019 
19,363 
41, 155 
30,084 
53,082 
26, 927 
25,169 
67,030 
14,365 
16, 478 
16, 765 
16,591 
14, 463 
55,588 
11,965 
12, 949 
13,304 
54, 879 
24,314 
19, 293 


^  »  The  following  cities,  reporting  over  90  group  occasions,  could  not  be  included  in  this  table  because  of 
inability  to  obtain  estimates  of  their  population  in  1915:  Alhambra,  Cal.;  Chisholm,  Minn.;  Donora,  Pa.; 
Lansmgburg,  N.  Y.;  Neenah,  Wis.;  Seymour,  Ind.;  Washington,  Ind.;  and  West  AUis,  Wis.  Newark, 
N.  J.,  was  omitted  because  its  report  covers  only  half  a  season. 
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Table  5. — Cities  which  reported  90  or  more  group  occasions  ranked  according  U)  the  number 
of  group  occasions  per  1,000  of  population — Continued. 


City  and  State. 


90. 

91. 

92. 

93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 

ho. 

111. 
112. 
113, 
114. 
115. 
116. 
117. 
118, 
119. 
120, 
121, 
122, 
123, 


Muncie,  Ind  

Shamokin,  Pa  

Minneapolis,  Minn  

Great  Falls,  Mont  

Decatur,  111  

Columbus,  Ga  

Bloomington,  111  

Eljrria,  Ohio  

Jamestown,  N.  Y  

Paducah,  Ky  

South  Orange,  N.  J. . . 

Sandusky,  Ohio  

Tulsa,  Okla  

Burlington,  Iowa  

New  London,  Conn... 

Cambridge,  Mass  

Boston,  Mass  

San  Diego,  Cal  

Cincinnati,  Ohio  

Sheboygan,  Wis  

Everett,  Wash  

Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y, 

Norristown,  Pa  

Albany,  N.  Y  

Easton,  Pa  

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. . 

Stockton,  Cal  

Maiden,  Mass  , 

Trenton,  N.  J  

Holyoke,  Mass  

Racine,  Wis  

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.. 

Fresno,  Cal  

Baltimore,  Md  

Flint,  Mich  

Providence,  R.  I  

West  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Allen  town.  Pa  

Elizabeth,  N.  J  

Knoxville,  Tenn  

Springfield,  Ohio  

Rochester,  N.  Y  

Altoona,  Pa  

Reading,  Pa  

Philadelphia,  Pa  

Jersey  City,  N.  J  

New  Orleans,  La  

Dayton,  Ohio  

Kansas  City,  Mo  

New  Bedford,  Mass.. 
Birmingham,  Ala  


Group 
occa- 
sions. 


176 
146 

2, 461 
97 
255 
133 
160 
102 
202 
126 
336 
98 
132 
113 
93 
499 

3,313 
227 

1,936 
119 
132 
137 
117 
385 
110 
458 
120 
174 
351 
204 
142 
113 
99 

1,677 
146 
692 
116 
160 
199 
90 
108 
632 
115 
199 

2,958 
472 
532 
181 
406 
118 
149 


Esti-    I  Group 
mated  ,  occasions 
popula-  !  per  1,000 
tion  in     of  popu- 

1915.  lation. 


25, 195 
20,985 
3.53,  460 
13, 948 
38, 526 
22, 103 
27, 054 
18, 007 
35, 729 
24,506 
6,754 
20, 160 
28,643 
24, 916 
20, 771 
111,669 
745, 139 
51,115 
406, 706 
28,  211 
33, 767 
36, 028 
30,833 
103, 580 
30,  206 
125, 759 
34,508 
50,067 
109,  212 
64, 069 
45, 507 
36,  240 
33, 602 
584, 605 
52, 159 
250, 025 
41, 893 
61,901 
84, 550 
38, 300 
50,  804 
250, 747 
57, 606 
107,  594 
, 683, 664 
300, 133 
366, 484 
125, 509 
289,  879 
114,694 
174, 108 


In  Table  6  information  is  presented  as  to  the  use  of  school  buildings 
for  election  purposes.  How  general  this  utilization  is  appears  in  the 
fact  that  all  but  16  of  the  States  are  mentioned  in  the  table,  and 
that  of  the  1,200  or  more  cities  of  5,000  population  and  over,  143 
reported  school  buildings  used  for  election  purposes.  The  total 
number  of  schoolhouses  reported  used  as  polling  places  is  601,  and 
the  number  used  as  primaries  517. 
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Table  6. — 143  cities  which  reported  school  buildings  used  for  election  purposes. 


State  and  city. 


ALABAMA. 


Anniston  

New  Decatur. 
Tuscaloosa  


Douglas. 
Phoenix. 


CALIFORNIA. 


BuildiBgs 
used  as 
polling 
places. 


Alhambra.... 

Berkeley  

Fresno  

Los  Angeles . . 
San  Rafael.... 

Santa  Ana  

Santa  Monica. 
Stockton  


Cripple  Creek  and 

Cfounty  .'  

Trinidad  


Teller 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bridgeport. 


Aurora  

Bloomington . 
Blue  Island... 

Carter  ville  

Champaign... 

Clinton  

Decatur  

De  Kalb  

Forest  Park.. 

Freeport  

Granite  City.. 

La  Salle  

Moline  

Quincy  


Lafayette  

Mishawaka . . 
Terre  Haute. 
Washington . 


Burlington. 
Cedar  Falls. 
Davenport.. 
Des  Moines. 

Keokuk  

Sioux  City.. 


IOWA. 


KANSAS. 

Atchison  

Fort  Scott  

Junction  City  

Leavenworth  


Bath, 

Saco  

Waterville. 


MAINE. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Attleboro  

Beverly  


Buildings 
used  for 
holding 

primaries. 


State  and  city. 


M  ASS  ACHUSE  TTS— COntd. 


Cambridge  

Chelmsford  

Chicopee  

Grafton  

Hoi  yoke  

Maiden  

Methiien  

New  Bedford... 

Newton  

North  Adams... 
North  Andover. 

Salem  

Somerville  

Taunton  

Wakefield  

Waltham  


MICmOAN. 


Escanaba  

Flint  

Grand  Rapids. 

Hancock  

Ironwood  


MINNESOTA. 


Albert  Lea. . 

Chisholm  

Mankato.... 
Minneapolis. 
St.  Cloud.... 


Carthage  

Poplar  Bluft. 


Bozeman... 
Great  Falls. 
Missoula . . . 


NEBRASKA. 


Fairbury. 
Hastings. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Manchester  


NEW  JERSEY. 


Camden  

Dover  

East  Orange... 

ElizaBeth  

Hackensack. . . 

lr\angton  

West  Hoboken, 


NEW  YORK. 

Albany  

Herkimer  

Lackawanna  

Mamaroneck  

Mount  Vernon  

Saratoga  Springs. . . . 

Solvay  

Syracuse  


NORTH  DAKOTA. 

Bismarck  


1  Used  for  school 


elections  only. 
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Table  6. — 14S  cities  which  reported  school  buildings  used  for  election  purposes — Contd. 


ottiie  anci  ciiy. 

Buildings 
used  as 
polling 
places. 

Buildings 
used  for 
holding 

primaries. 

State  and  city. 

 :  

Buildings 
u.sed  as 
polling 
places. 



Biiildinge 
n.«!(;d  for 
holding 

]>riraaries. 

OHIO. 

TEXAS. 

3 
o 

o 

o 

2 

3 

2 

2 

4 

A 
'k 

2 

1 

1 
i 

UTAH. 

OKLAHOMA. 

5 

5 

3 

3 

V  tKMUW  i . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

5 

^3 

5 

5 

"WASHINGTON. 

OREGON. 

Q 
O 

o 
o 

g 

Q 

Ashland  

1 

1 

4 

4 

1 

6 

3 

WiljOi  VllCljliNlA, 

6 

6 

0 

O 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

0 

D 

3 

3 

A 

% 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Farrell  

2 

2 

•WISCONSIN. 

Glassport  

1 

1 

Lansford  

1 

1 

9 

9 

1 

1 

4 

4 

1 

1 

4 

4 

1 

1 

12 

12 

6 

2 

2 

1 

1 

SOUTH  CAROLINA.  . 

WYOMING. 

1 

4 

4 
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APPENDIX. 


INQUIRY  BLANK  USED. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 
Bureau  op  Education, 
washington,  d.  c. 

Statistical  Division.   ,  

Annual  report,  1916.  (Name  of  city.)  (State.) 


(Signature  and  title  of  officer  making  this  report.) 

The  object  sought  in  submitting  this  schedule  is  that  of  obtaining  comparable  data 
upon  the  amount  and  kinds  of  use  being  given  to  public  schools  outside  of  the  regular 
day-class  hours.  This  information  will  enable  the  bureau  to  furnish  school  authorities 
with  significant  statistics  regarding  the  sweep,  rapidity,  and  character  of  the  exten- 
sion movement  as  it  develops  in  the  several  sections  of  the  country  and  is  influenced 
by  the  various  State  statutes.  Facts  of  this  nature  will  be  helpful  in  determining 
what  kinds  of  school  buildings  to  construct  and  what  demands  are  going  to  be  made 
upon  the  school's  administrative  machinery.  With  a  view  to  facilitating  the  collec- 
tion of  these  data,  daily  and  monthly  blank  forms  have  been  de\dsed,  and  these  are 
presented  in  Bulletin,  1915,  No.  41,  "Significant  School  Extension  Records,  How  to 
Secure  Them,"  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Please  fill  this  schedule  and  forward  it  to  **The  Commissioner  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,"  in  the  inclosed  return  penalty  envelope. 


SCHOOL  EXTENSION. 


Statistics  for  the  school  year  ending  

1.  State  in  the  appropriate  spaces  below  the  number  of  public-school  buildings 
which  were  open  after  6  p.  m.  during  the  school  year  each  specified  number  of  times: 


Times  open. 

29  or  less. 

30-44 

45-74 

75-104 

105-134 

135-164 

165-194 

195  or 
more. 

Schools  

2.  How  many  high  and  elementary  school  edifices  were  in  use  for  regular  school 
purposes  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year?   

3.  State  the  total  number  of  group  occasions,  distributed  among  the  following  lines 
of  activity,  which  were  held  after  6  p.  m.  in  school  buildings  during  the  year.  (By 
"group"  is  meant  a  class,  an  audience,  a  club  meeting,  a  party,  or  any  other  collec- 
tion of  individuals  who  are  participating  in,  or  engaged  by,  the  same  series  of  events. 
A  "group  occasion"  is  one  meeting  of  one  group.) 
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Line  of  activity. 


Regular  night  school  

Lectures  

Entertainments  (concerts,  etc.)  .  . 

Society  meetings  (adults)  . 

Civic  occasions,  mass  meetings,  public  discussions  . 

Athletics,  gymnastics,  bathing,  active  games,- or  folk  dancing..!! 
Clubs  (social,  athletic,  etc.)  or  groups  (musical,  handicraft,  etc.). 

Rooms  open  for  quiet  games,  reading,  or  study  

Dancing  (social)  

Social  occasions  (parties,  banquets,  etc.)  


Total. 


Code 
letter. 


NS 
L 

E 

SM 
CM 

A 

C 

R 

D 

S 


Number  of  group 
occasions. 


4.  How  many  buildings  were  used  after  6  p.  m.  exclusively  for  public  evening 
schools?  

5.  How  many  evenings  in  the  public  evening-school  term?  

6.  In  the  conduct  of  the  extension  activities  summarized  above,  other  than  those 
of  the  regular  evening  school,  how  many  evenings  of  service  were  rendered:  By 
paid  workers?   By  volunteers  (workers  employed  by  voluntary  associa- 
tions or  compensated  out  of  private  funds  should  be  included  among  paid  workers)? 

  Total   (These  amounts  are  found  by  summing  the  evenings 

of  service  rendered  by  each  of  the  persons  who  conducted  extension  activities.) 

7.  How  many  schools  were  utilized  for  extension  activities  after  the  dismissal  of 
the  day  school  and  before  6  p.  m.?  

8.  State  the  number  of  these  afternoon  group  occasions  by  activities: 


Line  of  activity. 

L 

E 

SM 

CM 

A 

C 

R 

D 

S 

Total. 

Group  occasions 

9.  State  for  the  scholastic  year  the  total  expenditures  upon  the  extension  activities 
other  than  evening  schools  as  summarized  in  the  answers  to  questions  3  and  8,  distrib- 
uting them  as  follows: 

Expenditures  upon  school  extension  activities  (other  than  evening  schools). 


After 
6  p.  m. 


Salaries  

Equipment. 

Supplies  

Janitors  


Total. 


Before 
6  p.  m. 


10.  Of  the  total  amounts  expended  upon  extension  activities,  indicated  above,  state 

how  much  was  derived  from  public  funds  ,  and  how  much  from  private 

funds   (Under  private  funds  should  be  included  the  amounts  paid  for 

salaries  by  voluntary  organizations  as  well  as  direct  contributions  of  money.) 

11.  State  the  total  amount  of  money  received  during  the  year  from  the  rental  of 
school  buildings  for  after-school  uses  

12.  State  the  number  of  school  buildings  used  as  polling  places  during  any  of  the 
city,  county,  or  State  elections  of  the  past  year  

13 .  State  the  number  of  school  buildings  used  for  the  holding  of  primaries  


o 
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1916. 

*No.  1.  Education  exhibits  at  the  Panama- Pacific  International  Exposition.  W.  Car- 
son Ryan,  jr.    25  cts. 
No.  2.  Agricultural  and  rural  education  at  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Expo- 
sition.   H.  W.  Foght. 
*No.  3.  Placement  of  children  in  the  elementary  grades.    K.  J.  Hoke.    10  cts. 
*No.  4.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  January,  1916.    5  cts. 
No.  5.  Kindergarten  training  schools. 

No.  6.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  State  colleges,  1915. 

*No.  7.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  February,  1916.   5  cts. 
*No.  8.  Reorganization  of  the  public-school  system.    F.  F.  Bunker.    20  cts. 
*No.  9.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  March,  1918.    5  cts. 
No.  10.  Needed  changes  in  secondary  education.    Charles  W.  Eliot  and  Ernesto 
Nelson. 

No.  11.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  April,  1916. 
No.  12.  Problems  involved  in  standardizing  State  normal  schools.   C.  H.  Judd  and 
S.  C.  Parker. 

*No.  13.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  May,  1916.    5  cts. 
*No.  14.  State  pension  systems  for  public-school  teachers.  W.  Carson  Ryan,  jr.,  and 

Roberta  King.    10  cts. 
*No.  15.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications— Index,  February,  1916, 

to  January,  1918.    5  cts. 
*No.  16.  Reorganizing  a  county  system  of  rural  schools.  J.  Harold  Williams.   10  cts. 
No.  17,  The  Wisconsin  county  training  schools  for  teachers  in  rural  schools.    W.  E. 

Larson. 

*No,  18.  Public  facilities  for  educating  the  alien.    F.  E.  Farrington.    10  cts. 
No.  19.  State  higher  educational  institutions  of  Iowa. 

No.  20.  Accredited  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States.    Samuel  P.  Capen. 
No.  21.  Vocational  secondary  education. 

*No.  22.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  September,  1916.  5  cts. 

No.  23.  Open-air  schools.    S.  P.  Kingsley  and  F.  H.  Dresslar. 

No.  24.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  October,  1916. 

No.  25.  Commercial  education.  *  Olen  Levin  Swiggett. 

No.  26.  A  survey  of  the  educati^al  institutions  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

No,  27.  State  higher  educational  institutions  of  North  Dakota. 

*No.  28,  The  social  studies  in  secondary  education,    Arthur  W.  Dunn,    10  cts. 

No.  29.  Educational  survey  of  Wyoming.    A.  C.  Monahan  and  Katherine  M.  Cook. 

No.  30.  University  training  for  public  service. 

No.  31.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  November,  1916. 

*No.  32.  Some  facts  concerning  manual  arts  and  home-making  subjects  in  158  cities. 

J.  C.  Park  and  C.  H.  Harlan.    5  cts. 
No.  33.  Registration  and  student  records  for  smaller  colleges.    B.  F.  Andrews. 
No.  34.  Service  instruction  of  American  corporations.    Leonhard  F.  Fuld. 
No.  35.  Adult  illiteracy.   Winthrop  Talbot. 

*No.  36.  Monthly  record  of  ctirrent  educational  publications,  December,  1916.  5  cts. 

No.  37.  Cooperative  system  of  education.    C.  W.  Park. 

No.  38.  Negro  education.   Volume  1.   Thomas  Jesse  Jones. 

No.  39.  Negro  education.   Volume  2.   Thomas  Jesse  Jones. 

No.  40.  Gardening  in  elementary  city  schools.    CD.  Jarvis. 

No.  41.  A^icultural  and  rural  extension  schools  in  Ireland.   A.  C.  Monahan. 

No.  42.  Minimum  school  term  regulations.    J.  C.  Muerman. 

No.  43.  Educational  directory,  1916-17. 

*No.  44.  The  district  agricultiu-al  schools  of  Georgia.    C.  H.  Lane  and  D.  J.  Crosby. 
^  5  cts. 

No.  45.  Kindergarten  legislation.    Louise  Schofield.  _ 
No.  46.  Recent  movements  in  college  and  university  administration..  S.  P.  Capen. 
No.  47.  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  natives  of  Alaska, 
1914-15. 

No.  48.  Rural  school  supervision.    Katherine  M.  Cook  and  A.  C.  Monahan. 
No.  49.  Medical  inspection  in  Great  Britain.    E.  L.  Roberts. 
No.  50.  Statistics  of  State  universities  and  State  colleges,  1916. 


1917. 

*No.  1.  Monthlj^  record  of  current  educational  publications,  Januaty,  1917.  5  cts. 

No.  2.  Reorganization  of  English  in  secondary  schools.   J.  F.  Hosic. 

*No.  3.  Pine  needle  basketry  in  schools.   W.  C.  A.  Hammel.    5  cte. 

No.  4.  Secondary  agricultural  schools  in  Russia.   W.  S.  Jesien. 

No.  5.  Report  of  an  inquiry  into  the  administration  and  support  of  the  Colorado  public 

school  system,    Katherine  M.  Cook  and  A.  C,  Monahan. 
No.  6.  Educative  and  economic  possibilities  of  school-directed  home  gardening  in 

Richmond,  Ind.    J.  L.  Randall. 
No.  7.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  February,  1917. 
No.  8.  Current  practice  in  city  school  administration.    W.  S.  Deffenbaugh. 
No.  9.  Department-store  education.    Helen  R.  Norton. 
No.  10.  Development  of  arithmetic  as  a  school  subject.   W.  S.  Monroe. 
No.  11.  Higher  technical  education  in  foreign  countries.    A.  T.  Smith  and  W.  S. 
Jesien. 

No.  12.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  March,  1917. 
No.  13.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  April,  1917. 
No.  14.  A  graphic  survey  of  book  publication,  1890-1910.    F.  E.  Woodward. 
No.  15.  Studies  in  higher  education  in  Ireland  and  Wales.    Geo.  E.  MacLean. 
No.  18.  Studies  in  higher  education  in  England  and  Scotland.    Geo.  E.  MacLean. 
No.  17.  Accredited  higher  institutions.    S.  P.  Capen. 
No.  18.  History  of  public-school  education  in  Delaware.    S.  B.  Weeks. 
No.  19.  Report  of  a  survey  of  the  University  of  Nevada. 
No.  20.  Work  of  school  children  during  out-of-school  hours.    CD.  Jarvis. 
No.  21.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications.  May,  1917. 
No.  22.  Money  value  of  education.   A.  Caswell  Ellis. 
No.  23.  Three  short  courses  in  home  making.    Carrie  A.  Lyford. 
No.  24.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications — IndeXj  February,  1918, 
to  January,  1917. 

No.  25.  Military  training  of  youths  of  school  age  in  foreign  countries.   W.  S.  Jesien. 
No.  26.  Garden  clubs  in  the  schools  of  Englewood,  N.  J.   Charles  Orchard  Smith.  _ 
No.  27.  Training  of  teachers  of  mathematics  for  the  secondary  schools.    R.  C.  Archi- 
bald. 

No.  28.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  June,  1917. 
No.  29.  Practice  teaching  for  teachers  in  secondary  schools. 
No.  30.  School  extension  statistics,  1915-16.    Clarence  A.  Perry. 
No.  31.  Rural-teacher  preparation  in  county  training  schools  and  high  schools.  H.  W. 
Foght. 

No.  32.  Work  of  the  Bujreau  of  Education  for  the  natives  of  Alaska,  1915-16. 

No.  33.  A  comparison  of  the  salaries  of  rural  and  urban  superintendents  of  schools. 

A.  C.  Monahan  and  C.  H.  Dye. 
No.  34.  Institutions  in  the  United  States  giving  instruction  in  agriculture,  1915-16. 

A.  0.  Monahan  and  C.  H.  Dye. 
No.  35.  The  township  and  community  high-school  movement  in  Illinois.    H.  A. 

Hollister. 
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